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LACE AND DIAMONDS. 



OR TAKE CARE WHAT YOU DO 



BT TBEODOBK S. FAY. 



" Don't be angry, nm'ma — I wont je«l any more, 
if it disp!eai»e you, but I will make a plain confe*- 



}> 



MOD. 

"Well," raid Mrs. Cliff.ird. " let me hear it." 

"I have not one feeling which I wish to conceal 
^rom you. Tliere luive been inomentK when I liked 
Mr. Franklin," and a pretty color crofwcd ber check. 
"but I have been struck with a peculiarity which 
haai chilled Wiirincr sentiments. He appears phle;?- 
matic and cold. There is about him a perpetual re- 
pose that seems inroiL^iMcut with enerjECy and feeling'. 
I am not hati>lied that I cuuld be lutppy with such a 
penon — not certain lliat he i» capable oi' lovinir. or 
of inspiring' love. When I marry any one, he nnist 
worship, he must adi»ro me. He must be ready to 
gti crazy for me. liCt him be fiill of faults, but let 
him have — what so few po!««ejis — a wami, unsi'Ifish 
heart." 

"I Itave heard you, through," said Mrs. CliflTord, 
•' now y<»u must hear inc. It in very proper that you 
>hould not decide without full consideration. Ex- 
amine as long as you think necessary the qualities of 
Mr. Franklin, and never marry him till he inspire 
you with e(»nfidcnce and a(R>cti(»n. But remenibcr 
something" i.s due also to him; and the divine rule r.i 
act ins: t<iward others as y<»u wish them to act tov/ard 
you, mu-it Ikj applied here, as in every aQair in life. 
While you >hould not, I allow, be hurried into a 
deci>it>n. yet your mind once made up, he should not 
U; kept a rni.imcnt in su-|)ense.'' 

'• Do you think, ma'ma," asked Caroline, '• that he 
ha** uiu<*h fi?elinjf ?'' 

"I think he lui'*. I think him peculiarly gitled 
with un>e!iish ardor. That which apjiears to you 
coldne'Js. is, in my opinion, the natund reserve of a 
warm heart — so nuNlc^t tlait it rather retires from 
• ibscrvatioii than piirade.s itself before the world. 
Srntijnt'nt and tire, when conunonon thelip<,are not 
more likely to be native to the soul. It is precisely 

1 
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that calm, that repose you allude to, which forms, in 
my jmlpnent, the friuirantee »»f Mr. Franklin's sin- 
cerity, and the fmishin^ grace of his character — a 
character in all other respects, also, a true and 
noble one." 

Caroline did not listen without interest. 

Mrs. Clifford \%-»is a native of Xew York, and had 
come »)ver just a year aj;«> to enjoy » tour in Europe. 
Franklin had been a felb)w-pas?enircr; and a sort of 
intimacy had ^rown uj) betwticn tlic y<»ung people, 
which the £rentleman had taken r;ithori/« srrieux. He 
had gladly availed him>c'Jf of an accidental biL*iness 
nece>>ity which called the ^m\ and prop»»sed Irave!- 
inp comjianion t»f Mrs. Cliiford suddenly home, to 
join her little party, and had accomp;uiicd them 
through Italy, France. rJormany, B<.*!jrium, and 
Holland. The result wa.s, tluit the hflppim^ss of his 
life now appeared t(> depend upon an affirmative 
monosyllable in reply to the offer he had just made 
of his heart and hand. Mrs. Clillord was the widow - 
of a captain in the American navy, wlu» luid left her 
only a nuKlerate income — Millicicnt, but no more, 
for the wants t»f her.self and daujrhter. Mr. Franklin 
Nx-as a lawyer of six-and-twenty. who had been 
advised to rei>air the effects of too severe profes- 
sional application, by cliange of air, and a year's 
idleness and travel. 

Tlie conversation was scarcely finished, when the 
suljject of it was annoiniced. 

After the \i^\\\\\ salutatioits, Mr. Franklin said he 
had Come, according to appointment, to^accompany 
the ladies on a walk, and to see the liim** of London, 
where thev had arrived some davs before. In a 
few niinule>. hats, shawls, and jrloves, being duly 
put in requisition, they had left their lodgings in 
Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Sqiiare, and were 
wendin^r their way toward Kegcnl Street and the 
Strand, through the crowds of this wonderful and 
magnificent metropol\i^^ ^^^ vjVvxcVi viN«ax>i SNvwi^ v;*^ 
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a delightful curiosity, and where, amid the millions 
around, they knew and were known by scarcely a 
human creature. 

Every stranger, newly arrived and walking about 
London, has noted the effect of this prodigious town 
upon him ; and how singuUrly he is lost in its inunen- 
sity , overwhelmed by its grandeur, and bewildered 
amid its endless multiplicity of attractions. So it 
was with our little party. Excited by the thousand 
novel and dazzling objects, the hours fleeted away 
like minutes ; and it was late before they had exe- 
cuted or even formed any plans. 

** Let us at least go somewhere," said Caroline. 
** Let us go to St. Paul's, or Westminster Abbey, or 
the Tower ; and we have, beside, purchases to make 
— for ladies, you know, Mr. Franklin, have always 
shopping to do." 

'< Well, as it is so late," said Mrs. Clifford, <'and 
we have promised to call on Mrs. Porter at half past 
two, I propose to leave the licms for another morning, 
and only enjoy our walk to-day." 

'* Then, ma'ma, let us go to that splendid shop, and 
look at the lace once more. Only think, Mr. 
Franklin, we yesterday saw lace, not broader than 
this, and I had a half fancy to buy some for a new 
dress — and what do you suppose it cost?" 

*'I am little versed," said Franklin, 'Mn such 
mysteries — five pounds, perhaps — " 

" Twelve pound-* — ^twelve pounds and a half ster- 
ling — t^iixty American dollars. I never saw any thing 
so superb. Ma'ma s&ys I ought not even to look at 
such a hixury." 

**But is lace really such a luxury?" inquired 
Franklin, smiling. 

" You can Imvc no idea how exquisite this is !" 

*' As for me," rejoined Franklin, " I can never tell 
whether a laily's lace is worth twelve pounds or 
twelve cents. Although, I hope, not insensible to 
the general effect of a toilette, yet lace and diamonds, 
and all tliat sort of thing, are lost upon me entirely." 

'* Oh, you barbarian !" 

*• Real beauty was never heightened by such orna- 
ments, and ugliness is invariably rendered more con- 
spicuous and ugly." 

" You will not find many ladies," said Mrs. Clifford 
" to agree with you." 
. "Oh, yes! IIow often do we hear of belles, as 
distinguished for the simplicity of their toilette, as for 
the beauty of their persons. IIow often in real life, 
and how frequently in novels. Tliere you read that, 
while the other ladies are shining in satin and lace, 
and blazing in diamonds, the real rose of the evening 
eclipses them all in a plain dress of white, without 
jewels, like ^ome mode.st flower, imconscious of her 
charms, and therefore attracting more attention." 

♦'Well, I declare," said Mrs. Clifford, smiling, 
" it is jiLst as you say I*' 

" And what does Miss Caroline think of my attack 
on lace and diamonds ?" 

'* Why," said Caroline, laughing, "since you do 
me the honor to require my opinion, I will give it 
you. I agree that such pretending ornaments ill 
become the old and ugly. There you are right. I 



agree that the extremely beautiful may also dispense 
with them. These ball-room belles of yours — ^these 
real roses of the evening — are, I suspect, so lovely 
as to make them exceptions to the general rule. 
But there is a class of young ladies, among whom I 
place myself, neither so old and ugly as to make 
ornament ridiculous, nor so beautiful as to render it 
unnecessary. To this middle class, a bit of lace — a 
neat tab— a string of pearls here and there — a pretty 
worked cape— or a corcmet of diamonds, I assure you, 
do no harm." 

'♦ That you are not so ugly as to render ornament 
ridiculous," replied Franklin, "I allow; but that 
there is, in your case, any want of lovelines to re- 
quire — to render — which — " 

"Take care, Mr. Franklin!" interrupted Caroline, 
mischievously, "you are steering right upon the 
rocks ; and a gentleman who refuses all decoration 
to a lady's toilette, should not embellish his own 
conversation with flattery." 

" Upon my word," replied he, in a lower voice, 
" to whatever class you belong, Miss Clifford, you 
do yourself injustice if you suppose lace and dia- 
monds can add to the power of your beauty, any 
more than the greatest splendor of fortune could in- 
crease the charms of your — " 

"Ma'ma," exclaimed Caroline, "we have passed 
the lace shop." 

"So we have," said Mrs. Clifford; "but why 
should we go back — you certainly don't mean to 
buy any — ?" 

"No, ma'ma; but I want some edging, and I 
might as well get it here, if only to enjoy another 
look at the forbidden fruit." 

The shop was one of those magnificent establish- 
ments of late years common in large metropolises. 
A long liall led from the street quite back through 
the building, or rather masses of buildings, to another 
equally elegant entrance on the parallel street be- 
hind. The doors were single sheets of heavy plate- 
glass. In the windows all the glittering and precious 
treasures of India and Asia seemed draped in gor- 
geous confusion, and blazed also through unbroken 
expanses of limpid glass of yet larger dimensions 
than the doors. Silks, laces, Cashmere shawls, 
damask, heavy and sumptuous velvets of bright 
colors, and fit for a queen's train, muslins of bewilder- 
ing beauty, dresses at £200 a piece, and handker- 
chiefs of Manilla of almost fabulous value. The 
interior presented similar displays on all sides, mul- 
tiplied by reflections from broad mirrors, gleaming 
lunong marble columns. Perhaps those numerous 
mirrors were intended to neutralize the somewhat 
gloomy effect of the low ceiling, not sufliciently 
elevated to admit the necessary light into the central 
sj>aces. At various points, even in the day-time, 
gas-lights burned brilliantly. Ueforc the door were 
drawn up half a dozen elegant coroneted equipages, 
the well-groomed, shining horses, and richly-liveried 
coachmen, indic^iting the rank of the noble owners ; 
and on the benches before the windows lounged the 
the tall and handsome footmen, with their long gold- 
headed sticks, powdered heads, gaudy coats, bright- 
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colored plush breeches, and white silk stockings, 
and gloves. 

In the shop there were, perhaps, fifty persons, as 
it happened to be a remarkably fine day in June — 
one of those grateful gifts from heaven to earth which 
lure people irresistibly out of the dark and weary 
home, and which, when first occurring, after a long 
and dismal winter, as in the present instance, appear 
to empty into the sunshiny streets, every inhabitant, 
the sick and the well, the lame and the blind alike, 
from every house in town. 

Caroline asked to be shown some of the lace which 
she had looked at the day before. It was produced, 
and Mrs. Clifford and Franklin were called to examine 
it. The wonder consisted as much in the endless 
variety of the patterns, as in the exquisite fineness 
and richness of the material. The counter was soon 
strewn with the airy treasures, one piece after an- 
other, unrolled with rapidity, appeared to make a 
lively impression on the young girl, who at last, 
with a sigh, apologized to the polite person patiently 
waiting the end of an examination which his prac> 
ticed eye had, doubtless, perceived was only one of 
vain curiosity. 

" It is too dear," said Caroline, '' I cannot afford it. 
Pray let me see some narrow edging." 

'* That lace is very pretty," remarked a lady of a 
commanding figure, evidently a person of rank. 

" Very pretty, my lady," replied the clerk who 
had waited on Caroline. 

"What is it?" 

" Twelve and a half, my lady." 

*' It is really pretty — give me twenty yards." 

•* Very good, my lady." 

The article was measured and cut almost as soon 
as ordered, and the remnant rewound into a small 
parcel and thrown upon the counter. 

At the same moment, and as a boy handed Caro- 
line the edging, wrapped in paper, for which she 
had already paid, and which she took mechanically, 
she beard one of the bystanders whisper to another : 

" The Countess D 1" (one of the most celebrated 

women of England.) 

''Ma*ma," said Caroline, "did you observe that 
lady?" 

And they left the shop. 

"Bless me!" said Mrs. Cllflbrd, looking at her 
watch, " do you know how late it is ? Half past two. 
We promised to be at Mrs. Porter's at this very 
time. She said, you remember, she was going out 
at four ; and it will take us, I 'm afraid, nearly an hour 
to get there." 

" Then let us make haste, ma'ma!" 

And witha very rapid pace they hurried back toward 
Regent Street and Portland Place. They had gone 
on in this way, perhaps, twenty minutes, when a 
white-headed, respectable-looking old gentleman 
ws^Birust aside by a rude fellow pushing by, so 
that he ran against Caroline, and caused her to drop 
her pocket-handkerchief. He stopped, with evident 
marks of mortification, and picked it up, with a 
polite apology. Caroline assured him she was not 
hurt. 
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But, my dear young lady," said the benevolent- 
looking old gentleman, " let me return your parcel." 

" Oh, that is not mine," replied Caroline. 

"I beg your pardon, it fell with your hand- 
kerchief." 

*' Gracious Heaven !" exclaimed Caroline, " what 
have I done ! I have brought away a piece of that 
lace ! Ma'ma, let us go back directly." 

Although the incident had occupied but a minute, 
Mrs. Clifford and Franklin, engaged in conversation, 
had not perceived it, and had gone several paces on. 
The old gentleman smiled, bowed, and disappeared 
around a corner. 

At this moment a man stepped up, and laying his 
hand roughly on Caroline's arm, said, 

" Young woman, you must come with me !" 

And a second iron-hand grasped her other arm. 

Shocked and affrighted, she saw they were 
policemen. 

Then the voice of a person very much out of 
breath, cried, • 

" This is the one ! — ^I can swear to her ! And 
look ! — there is the very lace in her hand !" 

Pale as death, bewildered with terror, the poor 
girl could only attempt to say, '^Ma'ma! ma'ma!" 
but her tongue clove to the roof of her momh, and 
her voice refused its office. A crowd had already 
collected, and the words, "Lady been a stealing!" 
and, "They've nabbed a thief!" were audible 
enough. 

"Come, my beauty!" said the man, pulling her 
forward, " we 've no time to lose." 

"Scoundrel !" cried the voice of Franklin, as he 
grasped him by the throat, " who are you?" 

" You see who we are ;" was the stern reply ; 
" we 're policemen, in the execution of our duty. 
Take your band off* my throat." 

Franklin recognized their uniform, and relaxed 
his hold. 

"Policemen! and what have policemen to do 
with this lady? You have made some stupid 
blunder. This is a lady. She is under my protec- 
tion. Take your hand off her arm !" 

" If she 's under your protection, the best thing 
you can do is to accompany us," replied the man, 
bluntly ; and he made another attempt to drag her 
away. 

Franklin restrained himself with an effort which 
did him honor, conscious that violence would be 
here out of place, and perceiving that it would be 
utterly useless. He strove a moment to collect his 
thoughts as one stxmned by a thunderbolt. 

" What is the meaning of this?" he demanded. 

" If vou ask for information," remarked the man, 
impressed by his agonized astonishment, " I will 
tell you; but wont the young woman get into a 
hack, out of the crowd?" 

An empty carriage happened to be passing, into 
which, like a man in a dream, Franklin handed the 
ladies. One police officer entered with them — ^the 
other took his seat on the box with the coachman. 
Caroline, although still colorless, had partly regained 
her courage, and endeavored lo tasxSNft. '^Rs*- 
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Clifford, in a most distressing state of agitation, 
only found breath to say, "Well, this is a pretty 
adventure, upon my word !" 

As the carriage moved away, followed by a troop 
of ragamuffins, leaping, laughing, and shouting, 
Franklin said, 

** And now, my good fellow, I have submitled 
peaceably to this atrocious outrage, tell me by 
whose authority you act, and in what way this 
young lady has exposed herself to such an infamous 
insult?" 

" Well, in the first place," said the man, coolly, 
" I act by the authority of the Messieurs Blake, 
Blanchard & Co. ; and in the second place, the young 
lady has exposed herself to such an infamous in- 
sult by stealing ten yards of Brussels' lace, at jC12 
a yard, value .£120 sterling." 

" Scoundrel !" exclaimed Franklin, again grasp- 
ing his collar. 

** Hollo ! hollo ! hollo !" cried the man — hands off, 
my cove ! and keep a «civil tongue in your head, 
you 'd best. It aint of no use, I give you my word 
of honor." 

" Miss Clifford— " 

But Miss Clifford-had covered her face with her 
white hands, which did not conceal her still whiter 
complexion. 

*'Why, look ye, sir," said the man, " if you' 
really aint a party to the offence, I 'm very sorry 
for you. The business is just this here. The shop 
of Blake, Blanchard & Co., has been frequently 
robbed, and sometimes by ladies. I was called, not 
four months ago, to take a real lady to prison, who 
had stole to the amount of .£10. And to prison she 
went, loo, though some of the most respectable 
people in town came down and begged for her. 
Now this here young lady came yesterday to the 
shop of Blake, Blanchard & Co. — tumbled every 
thing upside down, and bought nothing — went away 
— to-day came again — asked to see the most valu- 
able lace — ^bought ten shillings' worth of narrow 
edging, and led the premises. At her departure 
she vrvin seen to take ten yards of lace — value, 
£120. I was called in, and followed her, with one 
of the clerks, to identify her person. We perceived 
her walking fast — very fast, indeed. It was as 
much as we could do to overtake her. The clerk 
can swear to her identity — and the lace was found 
in her hand. Both the young man and myself can 
swear to it, if she denies it — though I caution you. 
Miss, not to say any thing at present, because it 
can be used against you at your trial." 

" I do not deny it," said Caroline, with flashing 
eyes. " I took the lace, but did not know I took it." 

"Oh! ho-ho!" said the man. "I hope you can 
make 'em believe that. Perhaps you can." 

" My dear friend," cried Mrs. Clifford, now nearly 
beside herself, "I assure you, this is a frightful 
mistake. She carried the lace away from mere 
carelessness. Here is all the money I have about 
me. Take it for yourself, only let ua go. My 
daughter, I awure you, is utterly incapable of steal- 
ing. You don't know her. Aa for the lace, I am 



willing to pay for it. My name is Mrs. Clifford. I 
live No. — Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 
My dear, kind, good sir, tiu-n the carriage and let us 
go home. My husband was Captain Clifford, of the 
American navy. Do you think we would be guilty 
of stealing? I will give you any money you desire. 
I will give you £50 — only let us go." 

"If your husband was Admiral Nelson hiinseliV 
replied the man, with dignity, " I could not let you 
go now — ^not if you were to give me X500. I have 
only to do my duty. It 's a very painful one — but 
it must be done. I aint a judge. I 'm a policeman ; 
and my business is to deliver you safe into the bauds 
of Blake, Blanchard & Co." 

To describe the whirl of thoughts which swept 
through the mind of Franklin during the interval 
would be impossible. He saw that a simple act of 
carelessne&» had been committed by Caroline; but 
he was enough of a lawyer to perceive that the 
proof against her was singularly striking and un- 
answerable — and he knew the world too well, not 
to feel extraordinary alarm at the possible conse- 
quences. In London, alone, without friends or ac- 
quaintances, a glance into the future almost drove 
him to distraction. At moments he was half mas- 
tered by the impulse to bear Caroline away, by a 
sudden coup de main ; but his hand was held by the 
reflection, that even were such a wild scheme pos- 
sible, success would be no means of security, 
inasmuch as Mrs. Clifford had given her address ; 
while the attempt would exasperate the other parly, 
appear but a new evidence of guilt, and in every 
way enhance the danger of their position. 

As they approached the fatal shop, a large crowd 
had collected around the door. Franklin felt that 
he was in one of those crises on which hang human 
destiny and life, and that he had need of more pru- 
dence and wisdom than man can possess, except it 
be given him from above. Deep, therefore, and 
trusting, was his silent prayer to Him who hath 
said, " Be strong and of a good courage. I will 
not fail thee^ nor forsake thee^ 

Caroline appeared ready to sink into the earth 
when the carriage stopped. 

" My dearest Miss Clifford," said Franklin, "the^ie 
men have fallen into a bungling error, and it will 
require some prudence on our part to make them 
see it. But compose yoiuvelf. Put down your 
veil ; say nothing till I call you — and may God, in 
his mercy, grant that our ordeal be short I" 

These words were uttered with a composure and 
cheerful presence of mind which reassured in some 
degree the fainting girl. She had at her side a pro- 
tector who would never desert her — a pilot with a 
strong arm, a steady eye, and a bold heart — who 
would steer her through the wild storm, if any 
human being could. 

Mrs. Clifford, speechless with terror, let dowser 
daughter's veil as well as her shaking hands permit- 
ted, and was led by Franklin from the carriage into 
the hou'^e. He then handed, or rather liAed, uut 
Caroline, who clung to him with helplessness and 
terror. The trembling party — a hundred unfeeling 
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eyes bent upon them — were conducted through the 
shop to a beck parlor, into the presence of Mr. Jen- 
nings, the only one of the firm of Blake, Blanchard 
& Co. who happened to be at home. As Franklin 
saw him his heart sank in his bosom, and the courage 
which had begun to mount with the danger, seemed 
a mockery. 

Mr. Jennings was a respectable looking man of 
forty, of a thin, hard countenance, repelling man- 
ners, and sharp voice, which, when excited, rose to 
a piercing and discordant note. There was no sign 
of mercy or moderation in his physiognomy. This 
man, who, after faithful subordinate services, had 
become the inferior and hardest working partner, 
happened to be afflicted with a very violent temper, 
which had been wrought into a rage by various re- 
cent purloinings, apparently like the present, attri- 
buted to female customers, and perpetrated with a 
combined cunning and daring which baffled detec- 
tion, and he had long yearned to lay his hand upon 
one of them. His passions and interests were min- 
gled together in this desire, which, in addition, he 
supposed fully sanctioned by duty; and when a 
man, and particularly such a man, of a narrow mind 
and cold heart — ^loving power, and rarely enabled 
to taste its sweets, once gets into his head the idea 
that he is acting from duty — God help the poor vic- 
tim that falls within his grasp. 

Such was the individual before whom, in the atti- 
tude of a detected criminal, was dragged the sweet 
and trembling girl. Such was the man before whom 
Franklin stood, curbing within the limits of pru- 
dence his high wrought feelings. 

" Now, ray honest women," said Jennings, seat- 
ing himself magisterially in a large arm-chair by a 
table, while the rest stood in a circle around, like 
prisoners at a bar before their judge, *^ what have 
you to say with regard to the atrocious act of 
felony — " 

" One moment, sir," said Franklin. " You will 
have the kindness to order chairs for those la- 
dies." 

Mr. Jennings paused, fixed a surprised glance at 
the sx>eaker, and obeyed. 

** Well then, noitf—'^ demanded he. 

" I beg your pardon!" again interrupted Franklin, 
" permit me, in your own interest, to make another 
suggestion. Before you proceed in this examina- 
tion, I warn you, with all deference to the sincerity 
of your present error, that you have before you two 
ladies of respectability, and unblemished reputation, 
and who are entirely innocent in this matter." 

" Bah !" ejaculated Mr. Jennings. 

*• Silence, sir," cried Franklin, with an indigna- 
tion irrepressible. " You have draped before you 
through the streets of London, a young and inno- 
c^ girl, like a criminal. If circumstances seem 
f<^a moment to give you the right, humanity, as 
well as decency requires, at least till the question 
of her guilt be settled, that you address her with re- 
spect, and hear her defence with candor and 
attention." 

Mr. Jennings turned pale, swallowed his rage, 
1* 



and replied: "Speak, sir! speak, sir! I am all 
candor and attention." 

" I beg your pardon," resumed Franklin, ** if I 
have answered with too much asperity. But this 
young lady is perfectly innocent. She has high 
friends. You will consider her under the protection 
of the American Ambassador at this Court ! State 
to me, if you please, your reasons for dragging her 
before you in the custody of policemen." 

Awed by Franklin's tone, but rather infuriated 
than melted, Mr. Jennings answered with sarcastic 
politeness — 

*' Certainly, sir, your request is a just one. The 
case is this. The young lady came to my shop this 
morning, and had brought out for her examination 
the most expensive lace, of which, however, she 
purchased none, but, instead, expended ten shillings 
for some narrow edging. I must inform you that 
persons in the dress of ladies, and even persons in 
the rank of ladies, have more than once committed 
thefts of this kind, and I have ordered one of the 
young men to watch. This individual saw in a 
mirror the young lady, as she was about to leave, 
seize a parcel of lace, and carry it out under cover 
of her pocket-handkerchief. We sent directly for 
policemen — but so rapid was the flight of the party, 
including yourself, that it was not without consider- 
able difficulty and delay that they were overtaken, 
when the stolen lace was found in her hand. We 
are often obliged to forego the gratification of 
punishing such misdemeanors by the technical diffi- 
culty of proving the crime upon the criminal. You 
perceive how the present case stands. I am willing 
to allow it is but fair you should be heard, if you 
have any thing to say in reply." 

" I have much to say," resumed Franklin, smiling 
with assiuned confidence, " enough to satisfy any 
reasonable man, and I hope I stand before such a 
one. That the young lady took the lace no one can 
deny. But I will tell you how she took it. For the 
first time in London, her mind naturally excited, 
she was bewildered amid the novel and interesting 
objects around her. The splendor of your establish- 
ment dazzled her eyes and distracted her attention. 
In company with her mother and myself she came 
here to see the lace in question, but she could not 
have intended to steal it, if I must answer to such 
a charge, because it would have been impossible 
for her to use such an article without the knowledge 
of her mother. If she is a thief her mother and I 
share her guilt. I therefore repeat to you that these 
ladies can command references to raise them above 
the slightest breath of suspicion — references suffi- 
cient to satisfy the most incredulous — the most un- 
reasonable. She is a person of the purest life and 
strongest principles. Not one of her friends, and, 
after a proper examination, not one of the public, 
will ever believe her guilty of any thing worse than 
a mere moment of bewilderment and absence of 
mind." 

" Upon my word, sir," said Mr. Jennings, " you 
have undertaken a pretty difficult task — no less than 
to convince me that black is wfcLvtft^^aA^SMX vw^%»^ 
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two do n'l make four. Who are you ? — and where 
are yoiir references?" 

Franklin did not succeed in concealing a certain 
trepidation at this blunt demand, and it was not lost 
upon Jennings. 

" My references do not reside in England.'' 

"Ah! ha!" 

^* I am a stranger in your metropolis." 

"Oh! ho!" 

" And therefore," added Franklin, " every noble- 
minded and fair-play loving Englishman will say, 
possessing greater claim upon your moderation. I 
can bring you, from my own country — through the 
official intervention of the American Minister, re- 
ferences to outweigh a thousand fold — ten million 
fold — all opposite appearances. I can give a moral 
demonstration that the intentional commission by 
this young lady of the act with which she is 
charged, is an utter, and a ridiculous impossi- 
bility." 

" I have now heard you," said Jennings, " and I 
am sorry to t^ay, I must, notwithstanding, send the 
lady before a magi.«trate. The ingenious arguments 
you have used are equally applicable to every theft. 
No reference — no rank — no character can weigh 
against so plain a fact, proved by ocular demon- 
stration. No rational judge or jury can doubt she 
stole the lace. It is my duty to make an example 
of her. This is not the first, nor the second time, 
we have been robbed by ladies in affluent circum- 
stances, and respectably connected. It is a peculiar 
crime, and generally committed in a way which 
renders it both difflcult and dangerous, even when 
we know the criminal, to attempt to fix the fact 
upon her. This time we have caught her in the 
very art. We have eye-witneseies enough to ren- 
der doubt imposijible. She does not deny it. She 
fled with precipitation. She was overtaken a long 
distance ofl!*— nearly half an hour after the offence — 
the lace was found in her hand — and her compa- 
nion tried to bril>e the policeman with £50 to let 
her escape. And do you now talk to me of ' re- 
spectability,' and * connections,' and such non- 
sense ? I would go as far as you or any man to 
save an innocent person from destruction. But 
when once convinced, by my own eyes, of delibe- 
rate guilt, it is too late for mercy. The ignorant 
beggar, who steals to save himself from starving, I 
could pity — I could almost release ; but when the 
rich and the educated resort to stealing, to gratify 
their vanity and avarice, hoping to shelter them- 
selves from punishment by their ' connections,' 
and their high position in society — they must 
be taught, sir, that they do it at a fearful peril, and 
that detection will bring down upon them the same 
vulgar and rigorous penalties as if they were the 
lowest dregs of the people." 

" I agree with you perfectly," replied Franklin, 
with forced composure, although the plain picture 
appalled him, and robbed his countenance of every 
trace of color, " but permit me to remark that you 
miHt be quite sure the person before you belongs to 
this guilty claw. Her innocence can be rendered 



morally certain. The whole world will brand as 
cruel injustice any harsh treatment. A carelet»s 
girl has been absent-minded. All people are liable 
to be so. You look for your spectacles when they 
are on your nose — or seek your pocket-handker- 
chief, and find it in your hand — " 

" Our opinions differ on that point," said Mr. 
Jenning coldly, " and a jury must decide between 
us. Policemen, take the party before the magis- 
trate. I will follow with my witnesses, and I pledge 
myself to visit so heinous a crime with the utmos^t 
rigor of the law." 

The policemen stepped to the side of Caroline. 

"I appeal to your generosity — to your mercy," 
cried Franklin, " that she may at least be taken tu 
the American Minister, instead of being dragged 
before a magistrate. I request only that you act 
with gentleness." 

Mr. Jennings pointed the policemen to the door. 

" And I not only request, I demand it I" cried 
Franklin. " If you refuse me, you refuse me at 
your peril — " 

" You have nothing to command here, sir," re- 
plied Mr. Jennings. " The American Minister can 
make his statement before the magistrate. I am not 
disposed to exercise the least mercy. Policemen, 
your duty. If her fate be a terrible one, she has 
herself to thank for it. I hope it may deter others 
from following her example." 

"And what will be my daughter's fate?" asked 
the unsteady voice of Mrs. Clifford. 

" Transportation for life," was the reply. 

Mrs. Clifford shrieked. Caroline rose wildly and 
sta^ered toward the door. Mr. Jennings, as if 
thirsting for her destruction, and fearing her escape, 
seized her so roughly that she screamed with pain 
and terror, when Franklin dragged him back and 
hurled him to the wall. His impulse was to strike 
him to the earth, but with one of the highest quali- 
ties attained by man, self-government, he recollected 
himself and refrained. 

" Policemen," shouted Mr. Jennings, very white, 
" I command you to take the whole parly into cus- 
tody. You witnessed the assault. I am in danger 
of my life. They are a gang of thieves and cut- 
throats. Off with them this instant." 

" Stop!" cried Franklin, and there was something 
in his voice which arrested the step of the police- 
men, and compelled Jennings to stand in breathless 
attention. " I demand the presence of one or both 
o( your partners, )>efore the young lady be removed. 
You will not, because you dare not, refase me this 
reasonable request. If you do, sir, it were better 
you never had been born. Guihy, or not guiUy, the 
person whom, before she has been tried, your in- 
famous lips have branded as a common thief, has a 
right to all mild and gentle treatment, consi.stent 
with law and justice. You say the jury will declfe. 
But the question is now whether your house is pre- 
pared to send her before a jury. That is the ques- 
tion to be discussed, and you arc not in a temper of 
mind, sir, to enable you to decide it impartially. 
The affair will ring from one end of England and 
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the United States to the other, and the execrations 
of thoui«ands, who have as yet never heard of you, 
will fall upon your name. You will find that there 
are two sides to the question. You will find that 
if the lady has a malignant accuser she has also in- 
dignant and powerful defenders. The world will 
say you might have been excusable not to release 
her, but you had no right to hurry her before the 
public with needless and brutal precipitation. They 
will say — and I will take care to tell them — ^that, 
overcome by your violent temper, you insulted — 
you assaulted — a helpless young girl in your power, 
whose guilt had not been proved, and that, becawe 
I dragged you back — ^blind with wrath, and burniil§ 
with revenge — you dared to take upon yourself, 
alone, the whole responsibility of this outrage, 
which will bring punishment on you, and disgrace 
on your house. They will say let no lady hereafter 
trust herself across the threshold of Blake, Blanchard 
& Co., where the watch \b set and the trap laid for 
the unwary. They will say that Mr. Jennings is a 
foul calumniator of woman as a sex — ^that he has 
charged the noble ladies of England with crime. 
They will judge whether the young girl could be 
guilty without the participation of her mother and 
myself, who, as you say, fled with her. The case 
Is one of mere carelessness, or we are three thieves. 
Gro on, if you dare, without your partners. Your 
house will become infamous, and you — yourself— 
mark me, sir, shall not escape the chastie>cmem you 
deserve I" 

He ceased, and the silence remained for a while 
unbroken. 

This appeal was not, on the part of Franklin, the 
mere result of passion and de.<«pair, although from 
both it received a strange power. It was a wise 
calculation that Jennings, who could not be reasoned 
or melted, might be terrified from his purpose, till 
the arrival of hi.s partners, before whom the matter 
might take a different turn. By a happy in.*«piration 
Franklin had read the man aright, and he saw 
changes of countenance, as he proceeded, which 
gave boldness to his heart and fire to his lips. Jen- 
nings was a coward. He was terror-struck at the 
idea of acting on his ** solo responsibility," in an 
affair which seemed likely to be so hotly contested. 
The blood curdled in his veins at the thought of the 
deadly enemies, darkly hinted at, and the conse- 
quences clearly threatened. He saw Caroline was 
no common thief, and Franklin no common man. 
There were moments when he actually believed the 
fact really was as Franklin represented — and, thus 
quailing under the torrent of eloquence to which the 
voice and manner gave somAhing absolutely irre- 
sistible, half suffocated with rage and fear, he said 
with ill assumed indifference : 

" Oh ! very well, sir, very well. I will wait for 
my partners Nothing shall be done ra^y. No- 
thing from revenge. But the young lady shall not 
escape. Mr. Williams, go and see if Mr. Blake or 
Mr. Blanchard have come in.'* 

And thus at least more time was gained. 

Mr. Williams went out, and returned to say that 



Mr. Blake had not yet come in, but Mr. Blanchard 
had, and would join them immediately. 

The door opened i|pd the person in question en- 
tered. He was a young man of thirty, of unusually 
prepose^essing exterior. A stream of hope shot 
through Franklin's heart as he read his face. 

Mr. Blanchard seated himself gravely in the large 
chair which was abdicated in his favor by Jennings, 
who related to him the facts, respectfully and clearly, 
and called up the policemen and Mr. W illiams in 
confirmation. 

'* It is a bad case," said Mr. Blanchard. '< Our 
duty is clear. Is there any thing said in the de- 
fence?" 

"Oh yes, there is a powerful defence!" replied 
Mr. Jennings, with a sneer, " the young lady took 
the lace, and kept it half an hour, running away as 
fast as she could, but she btU she did nH hiow she 
haditll ha! ha! ha!" 

Mr. Blanchard shook his head. 

" Sir, may I speak?" said Franklin. 

" Speak," returned Mr. Blanchard, in a low voice. 
" If you have any thing to say I will hear it with 
the sincerest desire to find it of weight. But you 
have a difficult task before you. Thes>e occasions 
are extremely painful. The necessity of sending to 
prison a respectable young lady, as you represent 
this person to be, is harrowing indeed ; but private 
feelings must give way to higher considerations. I 
have a duty to perform — a duty to society — a duty 
to my partners — a duty to God !" 

" You have," rejoined Franklin, ** but if you pro- 
perly examine your conscience, and ask light of 
Him who knows the tnith, you will hear the voice 
of God himself, warning you not to perform that 
duty prematurely, carelesisly, or cruelly. I ask 
time. I offer references to prove that the person in 
question, from education, character, habits, opinions, 
religious principles, and her whole pure and artless 
life, is not, and could not be intentionally guilty of 
the act in question. I request time to produce these 
references. My young companion took the lace in 
a moment of bewilderment — of absence of mind. 
She has just arrived in London — is dazzled and ex- 
cited. If, sir, you have a sister, a daughter, a mo- 
ther, a wife, picture her — after such a careless acci- 
dent — grasped by a policeman, dragged through the 
streets, exposed to the eyes of the jesting crowd — 
the blackest construction put upon her action, shrink- 
ing before a magistrate, cast into prison, and, God 
knows what else ! — and all because of an act, not in 
reality more inexplicable than that of a man who 
walks off with a hat not his own, or another person's 
umbrella— in a fit of forgetfulneas." 

Jennings leaned over and whispered something to 
Mr. Blanchard. 

" It is quite probable," said Mr. Blanchard, <' that 
you believe her innocent, but the various and glaring 
circumstances do not permit me to be of youi%)pi- 
nion. The expressive flight, the intervening time, 
long enough to discover a mistake merely accidental 
—the bribe of £50— no— no— it is impossible," said 
he, rising, "lam eotf^ 1« ^o>3i,««>\jX^^Ts«»Kt 
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rests no longer with me. The prisoner must be re* 
moved." 

" What I ask," said FrankliSp <' is not her release. 
It is only time to make you acquainted with the 
proofs of which the case is susceptible. The ' pri- 
soner,' as you call her, is as innocent as the snow 
yet unfallen from heaven. I do not a.sk you to sacri- 
fice what you fancy your duty, I ask you only to 
pause ere you execute it. I request you ere you 
thrust a shrinking girl, as a suspected thief, before 
the public, that you mure carefully examine her side 
of the question. Her bankers, the Messrs. Baring, 
will answer for her presence whenever you desire. 
My banker will answer for her. The American 
Minister will satisfy you of ihe strong impropriety 
of any other proceeding. Oh ! sir, in the name of a 
mother's breaking heart — in the name of sweet 
girlish innocence — in the name of God, believe 
what I say ! If you err, err on the side of mercy. 
Think, when you lay your head this night on your 
pillow, the day has not been lost, for it was marked 
by an act of mercy. Think, when on your death- 
bed, you plead at the throne of God, lie has said, 
* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall receive 
mercy.' If she really had committed the offence, I 
should not fear to ask you for mercy on her young 
head — her inexperienced life. Our Divine Master 
granted mercy even to the guilty. Will you refuse 
it then to thi.s trembling and innocent girl, for whose 
guileless intention, in this terrible accident, I answer 
before man und God, and with my life and soul. 
Come here, Miss Clifford ! Take off your veil. Tell 
Mr. Blanchard, in the simple language of truth, how 
this incident took place." 

** Yes, come here, my young friend," said Mr. 
Blanchard, " and tell me how this sad mistake 
arose." 

Perhaps it was Franklin's eloquence — perhaps it 
was Caroline's appearance — perhaps it was both, 
which drew the silent tear from Mr. Blanchard's 
eyes, and those two signiflcant words from his lips. 
But oh! to Franklin's soul, wrought up almost to 
despair — almost to madness — they were rapture, 
they were ecstasy, they were like the first streak of 
golden sky which announces to the half-wrecked 
sailor that the tempest is over. 

" Speak, my dear young lady," said Mr. Blanch- 
ard, " do not tremble sol you have nothing to fear 
from me!" 

" I left the door," said Caroline, in a low voice, 
"without knowing I had the lace. A gentleman 
ran against me and knocked it out of my hand. He 
picked it up. I then saw what I had done. I ex- 
claimed, ' ma'ma, let us go back!'— but ma'ma had 
gone on — I was alone — two men seized me — and — 
and—" 

She covered her face with her hands, and simk 
into the chair. 

" 8iit| BO far from coming back," said Mr. Jen- 
i' pieroiog voice, " you were walking rapidly 



n 



** Md»" nid CiroUne. 

'*Bai I Mj yes!" screamed Jennrngs. "Mr. 



Williams, was not the young woman \valking rapidly 
away ?" 

" She had been ^-alking rapidly," said Mr. Wil- 
liams, *' but when we came up she was, as she says, 
standing still, looking at the lace. It is also true that 
an old gentleman ran against her, knocked the lace 
out of her hand, and picked it up again. That I saw 
from the distance." 

"Mark you!" exclaimed Franklin, "how each 
small feature of her story is confinned." 

"But you left our door," exclaimed Mr. Jennings, 
" at a furious pace." 

" That I can explain to your satisfaction," said 
Aanklin. " We were engaged to call upon a lady, 
Mrs, Porter, No. — , Portland-Place, at half past 
two. This Mrs. Porter herself can testify. We left 
your door too late, and walked rapidly to keep our 
appointment. You can ascertain from your clerks 
at what hour we left." 

" It was just half past two," said Mr. Williams. 
I looked at the clock." 

"Mark !" cried Franklin, with an air of triumph. 

" Upon my word, Mr. Jennings," said Mr. Blanch- 
ard, " we have been too hasty — " 

At this moment the door opened, and another 
person entered. 

" Just in time," muttered Mr. Jennings. 

It vras Mr. Blake, chief partner in the firm of 
Blake, Blanchard & Co. He was a venerable old 
gentleman, of an agreeable person, with a certain 
dignity which well became his snow-white hair, but 
through which, on the present occasion, appeared 
a settled firmness, almost a sternness, boding no 
good. 

" You have come in time," said Jennings. '* Do 
you know what is going on here?" 

" I do. The facts have been related to me." 

"And the famous defence?" added Jennings, 
with one of his worst sneers, "do you know that 
also?" 

"I do. It is a clear case. There is but one 
course for us." 

" And yet," cried Jennings, " Mr. Blanchard has 
been thinking it will not do to send so respectable 
a young lady to prison. But I say you will not 
have a case in forty years so proper to make a 
wholesome example of. If you let this one go, 
whom can you pimish? Precautions were useless, 
if thieves can commit their depred-.itioas under our 
very noses with impunity.'* 

"I am of your opinion," said Mr. Blakc. " The 
offence is of a very aggravated description ; and I 
deem it absolutely necessary to send the delinquent 
before a magistrate tome punished as she desen^es." 

" I have explained — " said Franklin. 

But while he commenced once more his agonizing 
task, Mr. Jennings took Mr. Blake aside, and 
whispered to him some minutes vehemently. 
Franklin attempted to speak again. 

" I will hear no explanation," said the old gentle- 
man. " No argument — no character — no references 
can prevail against so wicked a felony so clearly 
I proved. The youth, condition in life, and educa- 
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tion of the person, only render the crime more 
detestable, and the necessity for a terrible example 
more unavoidable. Your own good sense should 
have taught you, sir, that threats are here out of 
place, and violence can only make matters worse. 
I have solemnly vowed that I would meet the next 
case with the utmost rigor of the law. I am de« 
termined to prosecute. Where is the prisoner? 
Policemen, take her into custody." 

** But," cried Franklin. 

'* I will hear no more," said Mr. Blake, coldly 
and finnly. '*Mr. Jennings, who has gone over 
the case with the most attention, is thoroughly con- 
vinccd — " 

" Thoroughly !" said Mr. Jennings. 

" Policemen — " 

Franklin's brain whirled in wild despair. He 
clasped his liands — he conjiu-ed the mild, mistaken 
man, whose slightest word could save Caroline 
from destruction. 

" Mercy ! I ask only one day." 

*< Young man, you plead in vain ! Ask mercy of 
God, but not of me." 

"Then listen, heart of stone I" cried Franklin, "and 
hear my final words. You are old. Your head is 
white ; your feel arc already in the grave. You will, 
ere long, be called before your Maker — yourself a 
trembling i^uppliant for mercy. If, with cold-blooded, 
stupid obstinacy, in the face of my warning, you 
drag this innocent and modest girl, prematurely, 
into a police ofllce — at a bar for criminals — to stand 
a spectacle for the public, amid robbers, and mur- 
derers, and to run the fearful chances of the law, I 
solemnly warn you, old man, you will have inno- 
cent blood on your conscience — you will call down 
GodV curse upon your head." 

" What can I do?" said Mr. Blake, overwhelmed 
by his irresistible earnestness. 

" You can do unto others, as you would have them 
do unto you — you can give us time for proof, and 
yourself for reflection. You can suppose it was 
your own daughter in her place. You can examine 
more carefully. You can break from the leading- 
strings of that malignant Mr. Jennings. You can 
consult with Mr. Blanchard, a man of reason and 
feeling, who diitapproves your severity. You can 
wait to .natisfy yoivself that this young lady is dis- 
tinguished for a stainless character, a pure life, strict 
religious principles, humble faith in God, and habi- 
tual communion with him. You can judge for your- 
self whether this is a case of monomania — whether 
a person thus distinguished, could be guilty of in- 
tentional purloining. Sir, ocular demonstration 
weighs nothing against such a character. You can 
ask yourself more dispassionately viiether it be not 
a possibility — ^a very natural one — ^for an absent- 
minded person to commit such an act mechanically 
and unconsciously. You can hear her artless story 
from her own lips, and candidly consider if it may 
not be the truth." 

Carried away by Franklin's eloquent vehemence, 
Mr. Blake did look. Caroline had risen. The last 
spark of earthly hope had fled. She stood, without 



gesture or tear. It seemed as if death had already 
laid his icy hand upon her, only her eyes were liHed 
above, while she breathed a silent prayer to Him 
whose mighty hand can raise the trusting heart, in 
one instant, from the lowest depths oi despair. 

"Ha ! What ! God bless my soul !" suddenly ejacu- 
lated the old gentleman, in great astonishment. 
What do I see ! My dearest, sweetest young lady ! 
Mr. Blanchard! Mr. Jennings! Mr. Williams — " 

Caroline gazed at him a moment — uttered a shriek 
which thrilled to every heart with an electric shock, 
cried, "Oh, sir, save me — you can save me !" and 
fell insensible into the arms of Franklin. 

"Policemen! — ofl" with you!" cried Mr. Blake, 
with tears in his eyes. " Mr. Jennings, you are a 
fool ! I answer with my life for this young lady. I 
ran against her in the street. I picked up the lace, 
and saw her look of astonishment and horror ; and 
heard her exclaim, "ma'ma.' let us go back di- 
rectly .'" Go, proclaim to every one in the establish- 
ment that she is innocent. We are the guilty party 
— and foe are at her mercy !" 

To terminate the exciting scene, Franklin pro- 
posed to return home. A carriage was called. 
Caroline had revived, and her feelings, fortunately, 
found vent in tears. She wept bitterly on her 
mother's bosom, who gave it back with interest. 
But in the midst of their joy, not one of the three 
forgot to offer up their secret, thankful prayer, to 
that overruling Providence, whose watchful mercy 
had rescued them from a fate too horrible for 
imagination. 

Franklin could st^rcely wait till they walked to 
the carriage. He wished to carry — ^to drag Caroline 
away. He shiAed his position continually, without 
apparent cause ; at last shook hands with his com- 
panions, saying he would follow the carriage, as he 
wanted air and exercise. 

They soon arrived home, where Caroline, in a 
high state of excitement, was ordered to bed by a 
physician ; but, after soothing medicines had calmed 
certain hysterical symptoms, she fell into a deep 
sleep, which the doctor said was worth more than 
all the apothecari^ could compound. In fact, she 
did not wake till late next morning, and in a day or 
tw^o was comparatively restored. 

But poor Franklin liad gone home in a raging 
fever, which increased during the night to delirium. 
His ravings were of magistrates, the jeering crowd, 
dungeons, chains, and the convict-ship. Then he 
was at the penal settlement. He heard the frightful 
oaths, obscene jests, and blasphemous laughter of 
the convicts. Among them he beheld Caroline 
Cliflbrd — haggard, and in rags — now toiling at her 
task, now shrieking beneath the bloody lash — and 
he seemed to grasp the throat of Jennings, and im- 
plored him to stay his hellish hand. 

More than a month passed before he was suffi- 
ciently recovered to leave his room. Every day 
Mrs. Cliflbrd had visited him, and watched over 
him with a mother's love. Every day the carriage 
o( Mr. Blake brought the old gentleman to the bed- 
side of the poor invalid, where he liat«^«4 v^ ^2&Sk 
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ravings of his disturbed imagination, and shuddered 
to think of what horror*— but for a providential 
coincidence — he might have added to the history of 
human wo. 

At length Mr. Frankhn wua allowed to take a 
drive. It is scarcely necessary to say that he called 
on the ladies. Mrs. Clifford, previously apprized of 
his intended visit, at the sound of the bell, acci- 
dentally remembered that she had left her scissors 
up stairs. So Franklin found Caroline alone. 

"You are very, very pale," cried the greatly 
agitated girl, her eyes filling with good, honest 
tears, as she gave him her hand. 

He raised it to his lips. 

** I beg your pardon, Miss Clifford." 

But, like Beatrice, she seemed .to hold it there 
again with a fervor which even the modest Franklin 
could not wholly misunderstand. 

" I owe you more than my life," cried Caroline, 
with such a look as she had never bestowed upon 
him before. 

" And yet," cried Franklin, ** you fraudulently with- 
hold from me the only payment in your power." 

"Nonsense—what payment, cried she, blushing 
deeply. 

"Your dear self!" answered Franklin, in a 
timid voice. 

" Then you must collect your debt, as other hard- 
hearted creditors do— by force." 

*' In that case,!' rejoined Franklin, with a boldness 
which astonished himself, " an execution must issue, 
and proceedings commence directly. 

Mrs. Clifford, having found her scissors, just then 
entered the room, but not before the ardent- lawyer 
had performed the threatened duty — not quite so 
harrowing a one as that attempted by Mr. Jennings, 
though it led to the same result, viz., she was ob- 
viously trail sported, and, as it turned out— /or life. 



Nor is this all. 

Old Mr. Blake had learned how the land lay from 
Mrs. Clifford, and he resolved to make the young 
people reparation. He owed it to them in all con- 
science. They were married in about six weeks ; 
and when the ceremony was over, a parcel was 
brought in, directed " To Mrs. Franklin^ with the 
compliments of Messrs. BlaJke^ Blanchard «V Co.,'* 
which, on being opened, was foimd to contain a 
superb Cashmere shawl — thirty yards of the £.12 
lace, and a neat mahogany box, with a coronet of 
diamonds for the young criminal. 

We wont go into the history o^ the ladies* objec- 
tions to accepting these costly testimonials. Mr. 
Blake pleaded almost as eloquently as Franklin bad 
done, till at last Franklin '' put his foot down," as 
I recommend all young husbands to do on such occa- 
sions, and showed Mr. Blake who was master. 

Nor was this all either. 

A number of years afterward, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin had returned to New York, and while the 
fond wife and happy mother was one day pro- 
foundly engaged in arranging a highly (ornamented 
and curious little cap, her husband entered with a 
letter, and read as follows: 

To Mas. Caroune Tka'sklijx. 

London, Feb. 10, 184-. 

Madam, — It has become my duty to inform you, 
that, by the will of the late Mr. Blake, of the firm of 
Blake, Blanchard & Co., you have become entitled 
to his blessing, and a legacy of £2.'!i00 sterling, which, 
upon proving your identity, you can either draw 
for on me, at thirty days, or have remitted in any 
other way you desire. 

I have the honor to be, madam, ver>' respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

JOUN LOCKLEY, 

Solicitor, No. — Russel Square. 



A FUNERAL THOUGHT. 



BT 1. BATAaS TATLOa. 



Whsh the pale Oenius, to whose hollow tramp 

Echo the startled chambers of the ■oul. 
Waves hit inverted torch o'er that wan camp 

Where the archangel's marshaling trumpets roll, 
I would not meet him in the chamber dim, 

Hnahed, and o*erburthened with a nameless fear, 
When the breath flatters, and the senses twim, 

And the dread hoar ii near ! 

Though Love's dear arms might clasp me fondly then, 

As if to keep the Soromoner at bay, 
And woman's wo and the calm grief of men 

Hallow at last the Mill, anbreathing clay — 
These are Earth's fetters, and the soul would shrink, 

Thus bound, from Darkness and the dread Unknown, 
Stretching its arms from Death's eternal brink, 

Which it mast dare alone ! 

Dot in the awfnl silence of the sky, 
Upon some moontain summit, never trod 

nnoaffa the bright ether would I climb, to die 
AAv from mortals, and alone with God ! 



To the pure keeping of the stainless air 
Would I resign my feeble, failing breath, 

And with the rapture of an answered prayer 
Welcome the kiss of Death ! 

The sonl, vidiicb wrestled with that doom of pain, 

Prometheus-like, its lingering portion here, 
Would there forget the vulture and the chain. 

And leap to freedom from its mountaln-bler ! 
All that it ever knew, of noble thought, 

Would guide it upward to the glorious track. 
Nor the keen pangs by parting anguish wrought, 

Turn iu bright glances back ! 

Then to the elements my frame would turn ; 

No worms should riot on my coffined clay. 
But the cold limbs, ttova that sepulchral urn. 

In the slow stomis of ages waste away ! 
Loud winds, and thunder's diapason high, 

Should be my requiem through the coming time, 
And the white summit, fading hi the sky, 

My monomant sabUme ! 



THE MEMORIAL TREE. 



BT WM. aiLMou toaa, author ov ** m txmasbb," " eichabo bubdis,'' btc. 



Gbkjlt trees that o'er xm grow— 
Green leaves that gather round them— the fresh hoea, 

That tell of fruit, and blossoms yet to blow, 
Opening fond bosoms to the onbraeing dews ; 

These, now so bright, 
That deck the slopes about thy childhood's home, 

And seem, in long duration, to thy sight, 
As they had promise of perpetual bloom ; 

So linked with all 
The first dear throbs of feeling in thy heart. 
When, at the dawn of summer and of fall. 
Thou weptsi the leaf that must so soon depart I 

What had all these, ^ 
Of frail, deciduous nature, to per^pade, 
Howe'er their sweets might charm, and beauty please, 
The memories that their own could never aid ? 

They kept^no tale- 
No solemn history of the fruitful hour ; 

The lover's promise, the beloved one's wail- 
To wake the dead leaf in each lonely bower ! 

The autumn breath 
O'enhrew each frail memorial of their past ; 

And every token was resigned to death, 
In the first summons of the northern blast. 

They nourished naught 
That to the chain of moral being binds 

The recollections of the once gay spot. 
And its sweet offices, to future minds. 

Thou may'st repair— 
Thou, who hast loved in summer-eve to glide 

With her whom thou hast still beheld as fair. 
When she no longer wandered by thy side. 

And thou wilt weep 
Each altered aspect of that happiest home. 

Which saw the joys its memories could not keep, 
Save by the sympathy which shares their doom. 

Thus Ruin stands 
For Ruin — and the wreck of favorite things. 

To him who o'er the waste but wrings his hands,, 
Proofs of the/a//, and not the spring-time brings. 

Ah ! who will weep. 
In aAer seasons, when thou too art gone, 

Within this grot, where shadowy memories keep 
Their watch above the realm they keep akme? 

Who will lament. 
In fruitless tears, that she the dear one died. 
And thy surviving heart, in languishment. 
Soon sought the grave and withered at her side ? 

A newer bright 
Makes young the woo^— and bowers that not to thee 

Brought fruit or Mossom, triumph in the sight 
Of those who naught but fruit and bloasom see j 



To whom no voice 
Whispers, that through the loved one's mcnild the root 

Of that exulting shrub, with happiest choice, 
Has gone, with none its passage to diq>ute. 

While thine own heart. 
In neighboring hillock, conscious, it may be— 

Quivers to see the fibres rend and part 
The fair white breast which was so dear to thee. 

Ofall the past. 
That precious history of thy love and youth. 

When not a cloud thy happy dawn o'ereaat. 
When all thou felt'st was joy, thou saw'st was truth ; 

These have no speech 
For idiot seasons that still come and go- 
To whom the heart no offices can teach. 
Vainer than breezes that at midnight blow ! 

And yet there seem 
Memorials still in nature, which are taught,— 

Unless all pleasant fancies be a dream. 
To bring our sweetest histories back to thought. 

A famous tree 
Was this, three hundred years ago, when stood 

The hunter-chief below it, bold and free. 
Proud in his painted pomp and deeds of blood. 

By hunger taught. 
He gathered the brown acorn in its shade. 

And ere he slept, still gazing upward, caught 
Sweet glimpses of the night, in stars arrayed. 

His hatchet sunk 
With sliarp wound, fixing hts own favorite sign. 

Deep in the living column of its trunk, 
Where thou may'st read a history such as thine. 

He, too, could feel 
Such passion as awakes the noble soul — 

And in fond hour, perchance, would hither steal, 
With one, of all his tribe, who could his ire control. 

And others signs. 
Tokens of races, greatlier taught, that came 

To write like record, though in smoother lines, 
And thus declare a still more human flame. 

Here love's caprice— 
The hope, the doubt, the dear despondenciea— 

Joy that had never rest, hope without peace — 
These each declared the grief he never flies. 

And the great oak 
Orew sacred to each separate pilgrimage. 

Nor heeded, in his bulk, the sudden stroke 
That scarred his giant trunk with seams of age. 

And w« who gaze 
Upon each rude nmnorial — letter and date- 
Still undefaoed by storm and length of days, 
Stand, as beneath the shadow o^ ^la\«\ 
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Some elder-born, 
A sire of vrood and vale, guardian and king 

Of separate races, unsubdued, unshorn, 
Whose memories g^rasp the lives of every meaner thing ! 

With g^eat white beard 
Far streaming with a prophet-like display, 

Such as when Moses on the Mount appeared. 
And prostrate tribes looked down, or looked away ! 

With outstretched arms, 
Paternal, as if blessing — with a grace, 

Such as, in strength and greatness, ever charms, 
As wooing the subdued one to embrace !— 



Thus still it stood. 
While the broad forests, *ncath the pioneer, 

Perished — proud relic of the ancient wood — 
Men loved the record-tree, and bade them spare ! 

And still at noon, 
Repairing to its shadow, th^y explore 

Its chronicles, still musing o*er th' unknown, 
And telling well-known histories, told of yore ! 

We shall leave ours, 
Dear heart ! and when our sleep beneath its boughs 

Shall suffer spring to spread o*er us her flowers. 
Eyes that vow love like ours shall trace our vows. 



-•►♦- 



THE RAINBOW 



BT XRt. LTDIA H. tlOOUBICXT. 



MoimTAiN ! that first received the foot of man — 
Giving him shelter, when the shoreless flood 
Went surging by, that whelmed a buried world— 
I see thee in thy lonely grandeur rise — 
I see the white-haired Patriarch, as he knelt 
Beside his earthen altar, 'mid his sons, 
While beat in praise the only pulse of life 
Upon this buriad planet. — 

O'er the gorged 
And furrowed soil, swept forth a numerous train. 
Homed, or cloven-footed, fierce, or tame, 
While, mixed with song, the sound of countless wings, 
His rescued prisoners, fanned the ambient air. 

The sun drew near his setting, clothed in gold. 
But on the Patriarch, ere from prayer he rose, 
A darkly-cinctured cloud chill tears had wept, 
And rain-drops lay upon his silver hairs. 

Then burst an arch of wondrous radiance forth. 
Spanning the vaulted skies. Its mystic scroll 
Proclaimed the amnesty that pitying Heaven 
Granted to earth, all desolate and void. 

Oh signet-ring, with which the Almighty sealed 



His treaty with the remnant of the clay 
That shrank before him, to remotest time 
Stamp wisdom on the souls that turn to thee. 

Unswerving teacher, who four thousand years 
Hast ne'er withheld thy lesson, but unfurled 
As shower and sunbeam bade, thy glorious scroll,— 
Oft, 'mid the summer's day, I musing sit 
At my lone casement, to be taught of thee. 

Bom of the tear-drop and the smile, methinks, 
Thou hast affinity with man, for such 
His elements, and pilgrimage below. 
Our span of strength and beauty fades like thine. 
Yet stays its fabric on eternal trath 
And boundless mercy. 

The wild floods may come— 
The everlasting fountains burst their bounds — 
The exploring dove without a leaf return — 
Yea, the fires glow that melt the solid rock. 
And earth be wrecked : WJuU then .'—be still, my soul, 
Enter thine Ark — God's promise cannot fail — 
For surely as yon rainbow tints the cloud. 
His truth, thine Ararat, will shelter thee. 



♦ ♦♦ 



SPIRIT-YEARNINGS FOR LOVE. 



BT MRS. H. MARION WARD. 



LovB me, darling, love me, for my wild and wayward heart, 
Like Noah's dove in search of rest, will hover where thou 

art; 
Will linger round thee, like a spell, till by thy hand 

caressed, 
It folds its weary, care-worn wings, to nestle on thy breast. 

Love me, darling, love me ! When my soul was sick with 

strife, 
Thy soothing words have been the sun that warmed it into 

life; 
Thy breath called forth the passion-flowers, that slumbered 

'neath the ice 
Of telf-distmst, and now their balm makes earth a Paradise. 

han me, darling, love me ! Let thy dreams be all of fiw / 
Let waking thoughts be round my path, as mine will cling 
to thee! 



But if— oh, God ! it cannot be— but if thou skouldst grow 

cold 
And weary of my jealous love, or think it over-bold — 

Or if, perchance, some fairer form should charm thy truant 

eye, 
Thou 'It find me woman — proud and calm, so leave me— 

let me die. 
I 'd not reclaim a wavering heart whose pulse has one* 

grown cold. 
To write my name in princely halls, with diamonds and gold. 

So love me, only love me, for I have no world but thee, 
And darksome clouds are in my sky— 't is woman's destiny ; 
But let them frown — I heed them not — no fear can they 

impart. 
If thou art near, with froiles to bend hope's rainbow round 

my heart. 



THE RIVAL SISTERS. 



AN ENGLISH TRAGEDY OF REAL LIFE 



IT UXiniT WILLIAM HESSBKT, ▲UTBOft Of " TBS BOMJLIC TRAITOK«" " MABMADUKX WTTIL," XTC. 



It has been gravely stated by an Italian writer of 
celebrity, that " the very atrocity of the crimes which 
are therein committed, proves that in Italy the growth 
of man is stronger and more vigorous, and n^rer to 
the perfect standard of manhood, than in any other 
country." 

A strange paradox, truly, bnt not an uningenious 
— at least for a native of that " purple land, where 
law secures not life," who would work out of the 
very reproach, an argument of honor to his country. 
If it be true, liowever, that proncness to the com- 
mission of imwonted and atrocious crime is to be 
held a token of extraordinary vigor — vigor of nerve, 
of temperament, of passion, of physical development 
— in a race of men, then surely must the Anglo- 
Norman breed, under all circumstances o( time, place, 
and climate, be singularly destitute of all these 
qualities — nay, singularly frail, effeminate, and in- 
complete. 

For it is an undoubted fact, both of the past and 
present history of that great and still increasing race, 
whetljcr limited to the narrow bounds of the Island 
Realm which gave it being, or extended to the bound- 
less breadth of isles, and continents, and oceans, 
which it has filled with its arms, its arts, its industry, 
its language — it is, I say, an undoubted fact, that those 
dreadful and sanguinary crimes, forming a class apart 
and distinct of themselves, engendered for the most 
part by morbid passions, love, lust, jealousy, and 
revenge, which are of daily occurrence in the southern 
countries of Europe, Asia, and America, are almost 
unknown in those liappier lands, where English laws 
prevail, with English liberty and language. 

It is to this that must be ascribed the fact, that, in 
the very few instances where crimes of this nature 
have occurred in England or America, the memory 
of tbeni is preserved with singular pertinacity, the 
smallest details handed down from generation to 
generation, and the very spots in which they have 
occurred, howrauchsoever altered or improved in 
the course of ages, haunted, as if by an actual pre- 
sence, by the horror and the scent of blood ; while on 
the other hand the fame of ordinary deeds of violence 
and rapine seems almost to be lost before the lives 
of the perpetrators are run out. 

One, and almost, I believe, a singtilar instance of 
this kind — for I would not dignify the brawls and 
assassinations which have disgraced some of our 
aouthern cities, the offspring of low principles and an 
unregulated society, by comparing them to the class 
of crimes in question, which imply even in their 
2 



atrocity a something of perverted honor, of extrava- 
gant affection, or at least of not ignoble passion — is 
the well-known Beauchamp tragedy of Kentucky, a 
tale of sin and horror which has afforded a theme to 
the pens of several distinguished writers, and the 
details of which are as well known on the spot at 
present, as if years had not elapsed since its occur- 
rence. And this, too, in a country prone above all 
others, from the migratory habits of its population, to 
cast aside all tradition, and to lose within a very few 
years the memory of the greatest and most illustrious 
events upon the very stage of their occurrence. 

It is not, therefore, wonderful that in England, 
where the immobility of the population, the reve- 
rence for antiquity, and the great prevalence of oral 
tradition, induced probably at first by the want of 
letters, cause the memory of even past trifies to dwell 
for ages in the breasts of the simple and moral people, 
any deed of romantic character, any act of unusual 
atrocity, any crime prompted by unusual or extraor- 
dinary motive.-*, should become, as it were, part and 
parcel of the place wherein it was wrought ; that the 
leaves of the trees should whisper it to the winds of 
evening; that the echoes of the lonely hills should re- 
peat it ; that the waters should sigh a burthen to its 
strain; and that the very night should a^ume a 
deeper shadow, a more horrid gloom, from the awe 
of the unforgotten sin. 

I knew a place in my boyhood, thus haunted by 
the memory of strange crime ; and whether it was 
merely the terrible romance of the story, or the wild 
and gloomy character of the scenery endowed with a 
sort of natural fitness to be the theatre of terrible 
events, or yet again the union of the two, I know not ; 
but it produced upon my mind a very powerful in- 
fluence, amounting to a species of fascination, which 
constantly attracted me to the spot, although when 
there, the weight of the tradition, and the awe of the 
scene produced a sense of actual pain. 

The place to which I allude was but a few miles 
distant from the celebrated public school, at which I 
passed the happiest days of a not uneventful life, and 
was within an easy walk of the college limits ; so 
that when I had attained that favored eminence, 
known as the sixth form, which allows its happy oc- 
cupants to roam the coimtry, free from the fear of 
masters, provided only they attend at appointed 
hours, it was my frequent habit to stroll away from 
the noisy playing-fields through the green hedgerow 
lanes, or to scuU my wherry over the smooth surface 
of the silver Thames, \o>kw^ Vfcfc wtx» q\ ^»aV\3E%.- 
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dition ; and there to lap mj^self in thick coming fancies, 
half sad, half sweet, yet terrible withal, and in their 
very terror attractive, until the call of the home- 
ward rooks, and the lengthened shadows of the tall 
trees on the greensward, would warn me that I too 
must hie me back with speed, or pay the penalty of 
undue delay. 

Now, as the story has in itself, apart from the ex- 
traneous interest with which a perfect acquaintance 
with its localities may have invested it in my eyes, 
a powerful and romantic character ; as its catastrophe 
was no less striking than un-English; and as the pas- 
sions which gave riite to it were at once the strongest 
and the most general—though rarely prevailing, at 
least among us Anglo-Normans, to so fearful an 
extent — ^I am led to hope that others may find in it 
8(»nethingthat may enchain their attention for a time, 
though it may not affect them as it has me with 
an influence, unchanged by change of scene, un- 
altered by the lapse of time, which alters all things. 

I propose, therefore, to relate it, as I heard it first 
from an old superannuated follower of the family, 
which, owning other, though not fairer demesnes in 
some distant county, had never more used Ditton-in- 
the-Dalc as their dwelling place, although well nigh 
two centuries had elapsed since the transaction which 
had scared them away from their polluted house- 
hold gods. 

But first, I must describe briefly the characteristics 
of the scenery, without which a part of my tale 
would be hardly comprehensible, while the remark- 
able etTect produced by the coincidence, if I may so 
express myself, between the nature of the deed, and 
the nature of the place, would be lost entirely. 

In the first place, then. I must premise that the name 
of Ditton-in-tbe-Dale is in a great measure a misnomer, 
AS the house and estate which bear that name, are 
«kuat^ on what a visiter would be at first inclined 
to call a dead level, but on what is in truth a small 
secondary undulation, or hollow, in the broad, flat 
valley through which the father of the English rivers, 
the royal-towered Thames, pursues, as Gray sang, 

The inrf, the flowers, the shades among, 
Hit silver-winding way. 

But SO destitute is all that country of any deep or well 
defined valleys, much less abrupt glens or gorges, 
that any hollow containing a tributary stream, which 
invariably meanders in slow and sluggish reaches 
through smooth, green meadow-land, is dignified with 
the name of dale, or valley. The country is, how- 
ever, so much intersected by winding lanet?, bordered 
with high straggling white-thorn hedges full of tall 
Umber trees, is subdivided into so many small fields, 
all enclosed with similar fences, and is diversified 
with so many woods, and clumps of forest trees, that 
you lose sight of the monotony of its surface, in con- 
tequenoe of the variety of its vegetation, and of the 
limited space which the eye can comprehend, at any 
onetime. 

ITie kne by which I was wont to reach the demesne 
of Dittoo, partook in an eminent degree of this cha- 
r, being very narrow, winding about continually 



without any apparent cause, almost completely em- 
bowered by the tall hawthorn hedges, and the yet 
taller oaks and ashes which grew along their lines, 
making, when in full verdure, twilight of noon itself, 
and commanding no view whatever of the country 
through which it ran, except when a field-gate, or cart- 
track opened into it, aflbrding a glimpse of a lonely 
meadow, bounded, perhaps, by a deep wood-side. 

On either hand of this lane was a broad, deep ditch, 
both of them quite unlike any other ditches I have 
ever seen. Their banks were irregular ; and it would 
seem evident that they had not been dug for any pur- 
poses of fencing or enclosure ; and I have sometimes 
imagined, from their varying width and depth — ^for in 
places they were ten feet deep, and three times as 
broad, and at others but a foot or two across, and 
containing but a few inches of water — that their beds 
had been hollowed out to get marl or gravel for the 
convenience of the neighboring cultivators. 

Be this as it may, they were at all times briniful of 
the clearest and most transparent water I ever re- 
member to have seen — ^never turbid even after the 
heaviest rains ; and though bordered by water-flags, 
and tapestried in many places by the broad, round 
leaves of the white and yellow water-lilies, never 
corrupted by a particle of floating scum, or green 
duckweed. 

Whether they were fed by secret springs I know 
not; or whether they communicated by sluices or 
side-drains with the neighboring Thames; I never 
could discover any current or motion in their still, 
glassy waters, though I have wandered by their banks 
a hundred times, watching the red-fijined roach and 
silvery dace pursue each other among the shadowy 
lily leaves, now startling a fat yellow frog from the 
marge, and fdlowing him as he dived through the 
limpid blackness to the very bottom, now starting in 
my own turn, as a big water-rat would swim from 
side to side, and vanish in some hole of the marly 
bank, and now endeavoring to catch the great azure- 
bodied, gauze-wipged dragon-flies, as they shot to 
and fro on their poised wings, pursuing kites of the 
insect race, some of the smaller ephemera. 

It was those quiet, lucid waters, coupled with the 
exceeding shadiness of the trees, and its very unusual 
solitude— I have walked it, I suppose, from end to 
end at least a hundred times, and I never remember 
to have met so much even as a peasant returning 
from his daily labor, or a country maiden tripping to 
the neighboring town— that gave its character, and I 
will add, its charm to this half pastoral, half sylvan 
lane. For nearly three miles it ran in one direction, 
although, as I have said, with many devious turns, 
and seemingly unnecessary angles, and through that 
length it did not pass within the sound of one farm- 
yard, or the sight of one cottage chimney. But to 
make up for this, of which it was, indeed, a conse- 
quence, the nightingales were so bold and familiar 
that they might be heard all day long filling the air 
with their delicious melodies, not waiting, as in more 
frequented spots, the approach of night, whose dull 
ear to charm with amorous ravishment ; nay, I have 
seen them perched in full view on the branches, 
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gazing about them fearless with their full black eyes, 
and swelling their emulous throats in full ^iew of the 
spectator. 

Three miles passed, the lane takes a sudden turn to 
the northward, having previously run, for the most 
part, east and west; and here, in the inner angle, 
jutting out suddenly from a dense thicket of haw- 
thorns and hazels, an old octagonal summer-house, 
with a roof shaped like an extinguisher, projects 
into the ditch, which here expands into a little pool, 
some ten or twelve yards over in every direction, and 
perhaps deeper than at any other point of its course. 

Beyond the summer-house there is a little espla- 
nade of green turf, faced with a low wall toward the 
ditch, allowing the eye to run down a long, narrow 
avenue of gigantic elm-trees, meeting at the top in 
the perfect semblance of a Grothic aisle, and bordered 
on each hand by hedges of yew, six feet at least in 
height, clipped into the form and almost into the 
solidity of a wall. At the far end of this avenue, 
which must be nearly two-thirds of a mile in length, 
one can discern a glimpse of a formal garden, and 
beyond that, of some portion of what seems to be a 
lai^ building of red brick. 

At the extremity of the esplanade and little wall, 
there grows an enormous oak, not very tall, but with 
an inunense girth of trunk, and such a spread of 
branches that it completely overshadows the summer- 
house, and overhangs the whole surface of the small 
pool in front of it. Thenceforth, the tall and tangled 
hedge runs on, as usual denying all access of the eye, 
and the deep, clear ditch all access of the foot, to the 
demesnes within ; until at the distance of perhaps a 
mile and a quarter, a little bridge crosses the latter, 
and a green gate, with a pretty rustic lodge beside it, 
gives entrance to a smooth lawn, with a gravel-road 
running across it, and losing itself on the farther side, 
in a thick belt of woodland. 

It is, however, with the summer-house that I have 
to do principally, for it is to it that the terror of blood 
has clung through the lapse of years, as the scent of 
the Turkish Atar is said to cling, indestructible, to 
the last fragment of the vessel which had once con- 
tained it. 

When first I saw that small lonely pavilion, I had 
heard nothing of the strange tradition which belonged 
to it, yet as I looked on the plastered walls, all 
covered with spots of damp and mildew, on the roof 
overrun with ivy, in masses so wildly luxuriant as 
almost to conceal the shape, on the windows, one in 
each side of the octagon, closed by stout jalousies, 
which had been once green with paint, but were now 
green with damp and vegetable mould, a strange feel- 
ing, half of curiosity and half of terror, came over 
me, mixed with that singular fascination of which I 
have spoken, which seemed to deny me any rest un- 
til I should have searched out the mystery— for I felt 
Bure that mystery there was — connected with that 
summer-house, so desolate and so fast lapsing into 
ruin, while the hedges and gardens within appeared 
well cared for, and in trim cultivation. 

I well remember the first time I beheld that lonely 
and deserted building. It wis near simset, on as 



lovely a summer evening as ever shed its soft light 
on the earth ; the air was breathless ; the sky cloud- 
less; thousands of swallows were upon the wing, 
some skimming the limpid surface of those old 
ditches, others gliding^ on balanced pinions so far aloft 
in the darkening firmament that the eye could barely 
discern them. 

The nightingales were warbling their rich, melan- 
choly notes from every brake and thicket ; the bats 
had come forth and were flitting to and fro on their 
leathern wings under the dark trees ; but the brilliant 
dragon-flies, and all the painted tribe o( butterflies 
had vanished already, and another race, the insects 
of the night, had taken their places. 

The rich scent of the new-mown hay loaded the 
air with fragrance, and vied with the odors of the 
eglantine and honeysuckle, which, increased by the 
falling dew, steamed up like incense to the evening 
skies. 

I was alone, and thoughtful ; for the time although 
sweet and delicious, had nothing in it gay or joyous ; 
the lane along which I was strolling was steeped in 
the fast increasing shadows, for although the air aloft 
was full of sunshine, and the topmost leaves of the 
tall ashes shimmered like gold in the late rays, not a 
single beam penetrated the thick hedgerows, or fell 
upon the sandy horse-road. The water in the deep 
ditches looked as black as night, and the plunge of 
the frogs into their cool recesses startled the car amid 
the solitude and stillness of the place. 

It was one of those evenings, in a word, which 
calls up, we know not why, a train of thought not 
altogether sad, nor wholly tender, but calm and medi- 
tative and averse to action. I had been wandering 
along thus for nearly an hour, musing deeply all the 
while, yet perfectly unconscious that I was musing, 
much more what was the subject of my meditations, 
when coming suddenly to the turn of the lane, the old 
summer-house met my eyes, and almost startled me, 
so little did I expect in that place to see any thing 
that should recall to my mind the dwellings or the 
vicinity of man. 

The next minute I began to scrutinize, and to won- 
der — for it was evident that this building must be an 
appendage to the estate of some gentleman or person 
of degree, and, knowing all the families uf note in 
that neighborhood, I was well assured that no one 
dwelt here of sufficient position to be the owner of 
what appeared at first sight to be a noble property. 

Anxious as I was, however, to effect my entrance 
into that enchanted ground, I could discover no means 
of doing so ; for the depth of the water eflectually cut 
oflT all access to the hedgerow banks, even if there 
bad been any prospect of forcing a passage through 
the tangled thom-bu^hes beyond. Before I could find 
any solution to my problem, the fast thickening 
shadows admonished me that I must beat my retreat ; 
and it was only by dint of redoubled speed that I 
reached college in time to escape the consequences 
of absence from roll-call. 

An early hour of the evening found me at my post 
(HI the following day ; for having a direct object now 
in view, I wisted no time on the road^aBd >2e^ ^^*^ 
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was still some distance above the horizon, when I 
readied the summer-house. 

It had been my hope, as I went along, that I might 
find some shallow spot, with a corresponding gap in 
the hedge, before reaching the place, by means of 
which I might turn the defences, and take the enemy 
in the rear ; but it was all in vain ; and I came upon 
the ground without discovering any opening by which 
an animal larger than a rat could enter the forbidden 
ground. 

Difficulty, it is well known, heightens desire ; and, 
if I wished before, I was now determined that I 
would get in. Quickening my pace, I set off at a 
smart run to reconnoitre the defences beyond, but 
having found nothing that favored my plans, in some 
half mile or so, I again returned, now bent on forcuig 
my way, even if I should be compelled to undress, 
and swim across the pool to the further side. 

Before having recourse to this last step, however, 
I reconnoitered my ground somewhat more narrowly 
than before, and soon discovered that one of the main 
limbs of the great oak shot quite across the pool, and 
extended some little distance on my side over terra 
finna. 

It is true that the nearer extremity of the branch 
was rather of the slenderest, to support the weight 
even of a boy, and that the lowest point was a foot 
or two alwve my head. But wliat of that ? I was 
young and active in those days, and somewhat bold 
withal ; and without a spice of danger, where were 
the pl«isure or excitement of adventure ? 

It did not take me long to make up my mind, and 
before I had well thought of tlie risk, I had swung 
myself up into the branches, and Vitbs creeping, with 
even less difficulty than I had anticipated, along the 
great gnarled bough above the mirrored pool. 

Danger, in fact, there was none ; for slender as the 
extremities appeared, they were tough English oak, 
and the parent branch once gained, would have sup- 
ported the weight of Otus and Ephialtes, and all their 
giant crew, much more of one slight Etonian. 

In five minutes, or less, I Iiad reached the fork o{ 
the trunk, and, swarming down on the further side, 
stood in the full fruition of my hopes, on that en- 
chanted ground. 

It was as I had expected to find it, a singular and 
gloomy spot; the tall elm trees which formed the 
avenue, and the black wall of clipped yew, which 
followed their course, diverging to the right and left, 
formed a semicircle, tlie chord of which was the low 
wall and hawthorn hedge, the summer-house standing. 
as I entered, in the angle on my left hand. 

Although, as I have said, the sun was still high in 
heaven, the little area yn» almost dark already; and 
it was difficult, indeed, to conjecture for what end 
the wisdom of our ancestors had planted a sun-dial in 
the centre of the grass-plat, where it seemed phjrsi- 
cally impossible that a chance sunbeam should ever 
strike it, to tell the hour. 

If it had not been for the narrow open space be- 
tween the oak tree and the summer-house, the little 
hi WD would e?en now have been as black as night ; 
at il was, a •on of misty-gray twilight, increased. 



perhaps, by the thin vapors rising from the tranquii 
pool, filled all its precincts ; and beyond these, stretch- 
ing away in long perspective until the arch at the 
further end seemed dwindled to the size of a needle's 
eye, was the long aisle of gloomy foliage, as maabive 
and impenetrable to any ray of light as the stone 
arciies of a Gothic cloister. 

The only thing that conveyed an idea of gayety or 
life, to the cold and tomb-like scenery, wa« the 
glimpse of bright- sunshine which lay on the open 
garden at the extremity of the elm-walk, with the 
gaudy and glowing hues, indistinctly seen in the dis- 
tance, o( some summer flowers. 

Yet even this was not all unmixed with something 
of melancholy, for the contrast of the gay sunbeams 
and bright flowers only rendered the gloom more hp^ 
parent, and like a convent -garden, seemed to avraken 
cravings after the joyous world without, diminishing 
nothing of the sorrow and monotony within. 

But I was not in those days much given to moral- 
izing, or to the investigation of my own inward 
feelings. 

I had come thither to inquire, to see, to learn, to 
find out things — not causes. And perceiving at one 
glance that my first impression was correct, that the 
grass-plots were recently mown, the gravel-walks 
newly rolled, and spotless of weeds, the tall yew 
hedges assiduously clipped into the straightest and 
most formal lines; that ever)' thing, in short, dis- 
played the most heedful tendance, the neatest culti- 
vation, with the exception of the siunmcr-pavilion, 
which evidently was devoted to decay, I became but 
the more satisfied that there was some mystery, and 
the more resolute to probe it to the core. 

It was quite clear that when that garden was laid 
out, and that avenue planted, how many years ago 
the giant size of the old ehns denoted, the summer- 
house was the meaning of the whole design. The 
avenue had no object but to lead to it, the little lawn 
no purpose but to receive it. Doubly strange, there- 
fore, did it seem that these should be kept up in all 
their trimness, that suficred to fall into decay. 

It was the tragedy of Hamlet, with Hamlet's part 
omitted ! 

I stood for a little while wondering, and half over- 
come by a sort of indescribable fanciful superstition. 
A cloud had come over the sun, the nightingales had 
ceased to sing, and there was not a sound of any kind 
to be heard, except the melancholy murmur of the 
simimer air in the tree-tops. 

In a moment, however, the transitory spell was 
shaken ofl*, and, once more the bold and reckless 
schoolboy, I turned to the performance of my selt- 
imposed task. 

The summer-house, as I have said, was octagon, 
three of its sides, with a window in each, jutting out 
into the clear pool, and three, with a door in the 
centre, and a window on each side, fronting the little 
lawn. But, al&s ! the windows were all secured with 
jalousies, strongly bolted and barred from within, 
and the door was secured by a lock, the key of which 
was absent. 

A short examination showed, however, that the 
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door was held by no bolts at the top or bottom ; and 
tbe rusty condition of both lock and hinges rendered 
it probable that it would not stand a very violent 
assault. 

Wherefore, retreating some twenty paces, I ran 
at il mor§ Etonensif at the top of my speed, planted 
the sole of my foot even and square against the key- 
hole, with the whole impetus of my charge, and had 
the satisfaction of feeling the door fly open in an 
instant, while a jingling clatter within showed that 
my entrance had been effected with no greater 
damage to the premises* than the starting of the stifle 
into which the bolt of the lock shot. 

Having entered thus, my first task was to repair 
damages, which was effected in five minutes, by 
driving the staple into its old place by aid of a great 
stone ; my second, to provide means for future visits, 
which was as speedily managed by driving back the 
bolt of the lock with the same great stone ; and my 
third, to look eagerly and curiously about me. To do 
this more effectually, I soon opened the two windows 
looking upon the hiwn, and let in the light, for the 
first time, I fancy, in many a year, to that deserted 
room. 

If I had marveled much before I entered, much 
more did I marvel now; for although every thing 
within showed marks of the utmost negligence and 
decay, though spiders had woven their webs in every 
angle, though mildew and damp mould had defaced 
the painted walls, though the gilding was black and 
tarnished, though the dust lay thick on the furniture, 
still I had never seen any thing in my life, except the 
state-rooms at Hampton Court and Windsor Castle, 
which could have vied with this pavilion in the 
splendor of its original decoration. 

Its area was about thirty feet in diameter, and in 
height nearly the same, with a domed roof, richly 
frened with what had once been golden scroll-work 
upon an azure ground. The walls were painted, as 
even / could discover, by the hand of a master, with 
copies from Guido and Caracci, in compartments 
bordered with massive gilded scroll-work, the ground 
between the panels having been originally, like the 
ceiling, of bright azure. The window-frames had 
been gilded ; and the inside of the door painted, like 
the walls, in azure, with pictures of high merit in 
the panels. Every side of the octagon but two, the 
opposite walls to the right and left, wore occupied 
by windows or a door; but that to the right was filled 
by a mantel-piece, exquisitely wrought with Carya- 
tides in white Carrara marble, with a copy of the 
Aurora above it, while the space opposite to it had 
been occupied by a superb mirror, reaching from the 
cornice of the ceiling. 

Nearly in the centre of this mirror, however, thei« 
was a small circular fracture, as if made by a stone 
or a bullet, with long cracks radiating, like the beams 
of a star, in all directions over the shivered plate; 
and when I looked at it more closely, I observed 
that it was dashed in many places with large drops 
of some dark purple fluid, which had hardened with 
time into compact and solid gouts. 

I thought little of this at the time, and only woa- 
2* 



dered why people could be so mad as to abandon so 
beautiful a place; and why, since they had aban- 
doned it, they did not remove the furniture, of which 
even a boy's eye could detect the value. 

There was a centre-table of circular form, the 
pedestal of which, curiously carved, had been 
wrought, like all the rest, in gold and azure, while 
the slat, when I had wiped away with some fresh 
green leaves the thick layer of dust which covered it, 
positively astonished my eyes, by the delicacy and 
beauty of the designs with which it vras adorned. 
Beside this, there were divans and arm-chairs of the 
same fashion and colon*, with cushions which had 
been once of sky-blue damask, though their brilliancy, 
and even their hues, had long ago been defaced by 
the dust, the dampness, and the squalor of that ne- 
glected place. 

I should have mentioned, that on the beautiful 
table I discovered gouts of the same dark substance 
which I had previously observed on the broken 
mirror : and that there were still clearly perceptible 
on one of the divans, dark splashes, and what must, 
when fluid, have been almost a pool of the same 
deep, rusty hue. 

At the time, it is true, I paid little attention to these 
things, being busily employed in the boy-like idea c^ 
putting my newly discovered palace of Armida into 
a complete state of repair, and coming to pass all my 
leisure mcxnents, even to the studying my Prometheus 
Bound, and composing my weekly hexameters and 
Alcaics in this sweet sequestered spot. 

And, in truth, within a week I bad put the greater 
part of my plan into execution; purloined dusters 
from my dame's boarding-house, green boughs of the 
old elms for brooms, and water from the ditch, soon 
made things clean at least; and the air, which I suf- 
fered, so long as I was there, daily, to blow through 
it in all directions, soon rendered it, comparatively 
speaking, dry and comfortable; and when all its 
windows were thrown wide, it would be scarcely 
possible to find a more ligbtsome or delicious spot for 
summer musing than that old English summer-house. 

Thus things went on for weeks, for months, unsus- 
pected— ^or I always latched the door, and secured the 
windows from within, before leaving my fairy palace 
for the night ; and as all looked just as usual without, 
no one so much as dreamed of trying the lock, to 
ascertain if a door were still fastened, the threshhold 
of which, as men believed, no human foot had crossed 
since the days of the second James. 

I could often, it is true, discover the traces of re- 
cent labor in the immediate neighborhood of my dis- 
covery ; I could perceive at a glance where the grass 
had been newly shorn, the yew hedges clipped, or the 
gravel-walks rolled, but never, in the course of 
several months, during which I spent every fine 
evening, either reading, or musing, or composing 
my boy verses, in that my enchanted castle— for I 
began really to consider it almost ray own— did I see 
any human being on the premises. 

The cause of this, which I did not suspect until it 
was revealed to me, aHer chance had discovered my 
visits to the place, was simply this, that my intrusions 
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were confined solely to the evening, whereas, so 
great was the awe of the servants and the workmen 
for that lonely and terror-haunted spot, that nothing 
short of absolute compulsidn, or the strongest neces- 
sity, would Iiave induced them to go near the place, 
aAer the sim hud turned do^^niward from the zenith. 

In the meantime, gratified by the complete success 
of my first inroad, and the possession of my first dis- 
covery, I felt no inclination to push my advances 
further, or to make any incursion into the body of 
the place. 

Every evening, as early as 1 could escape from the 
college walls, I v^as at my post, and lingered there 
as late as college hours would permit. It was a 
strange fancy in a boy, and stranger yet than would 
at first appear in this, tliat there was a very consider- 
able admixture of something nearly approaching to 
fear, and that of a painful kind, in the feelings which 
made mc so assiduous in my visits to that old 
pavilion. 

There was, it is true, nothing definite in my fancies. 
I knew nothing, I cannot say even that I sui*pected 
any thing, concerning the mysterious closing of the 
place; and often, since I have been made acquainted 
with the tale, I liavc marveled at my own obtiise- 
ness, and wondered that a secret so transparent 
should have e:«caped me. 

So it was, however, that I siLspecled nothing, 
although I felt sure that mystery there was ; and being 
of somewhat an imaginative temper, I used to amuse 
myself by accounting for it in my own mind, weav- 
ing all sorts of strange and wild romances, and in- 
venting the mo&t horrible stories that can be con- 
ceived, until, as the shadows would fall dark around 
me, daunted by my own conceptioas, I would make 
all secure and fast with trembling fingers, swing my- 
self back across over the pool by my accustomed 
oak-branch, and run home as liard as my legs could 
carry me, haunted by indistinct and almost super- 
stitious horror. 

Thus things went on, until at the end of summer 
I was at last detected in my stolen visits, and the 
whole mystery was cleared up. 

I remember us clearly as if I heard it now, the ex- 
clamation of terror and dismay uttered by the old 
gardener, who, having left some implement behind 
him on the lawn during tlie morning labors, had been 
forced to bend his unwilling steps back to the haunted 
ground to recover it. 

I could not but smile afterward, when he recounted 
to me his astoni^hment and terror at seeing the old 
summer-house, which never had been opened within 
the memory of man, with all its windows wide to 
the free air and evening sunshine — when he told me 
how often he turned back to seek aid from Ins fellows 
— how he almost believed that fiends or evil spirits 
were holding their foul sabbath there, and how he 
started aghast with horror, not now for himself, but 
for me, as he belield the yuung Etonian stretched 
tranquilly upon the blood-stained couch — for those 
dark stains were of human gore — conning his tusk 
for the morrow. 

I nashed out of the place at his hurried outcry; a 



few words told my story, and plead my excuse — ^with 
the good, simple-minded rustic little excuse was 
needed — but it was not till aAer many sittings, and 
many a long aAcrnoon's discourse, that I learned all 
the details of the sad event which had converted thai 
fair pavilion into a place as terrible, to the ideas of 
the country folks, as a dark chamel- vault. 

*' Ay !" said the old man, as he gazed fearfully about 
him, after I had persuaded him at length to crow the 
dreaded threshhold, "Ay! it is all asthey tell, though 
not a man of them has ever seen it. There is the 
glass which the bullet broke, after passing right 
through his brain ; and there is his blood, all spattered 
on the mirror. And look, young master, those spots 
on the table came from her heart ; and that couch yoa 
was lying on, is where they laid her when they lock. 
her up. See, it 's all dabbled yet ; and where your 
head was resting now, the dead girl's head lay, more 
than a hundred years since ! Come away, master — 
come away 1 1 never thought to have looked on these 
things, though I know all about them." 

*'0h, tell me — tell me about them!" I exclaimed. 
*' I am not a bit afraid. Do tell me all about them." 

"Not now — not now — nor not here," said the old 
man, gazing about as if he expected to see a spirit 
stalk out of some shady nook of the surroundhig 
trees. " I would not tell you here to be master of all 
Dinou-in-the-Dale ! But come up, il* you will, to the 
great house to-morrow, and ask for old Matthew 
Dawson, and I '11 show you all the place — the family 
never lives here now, nor hasn't since that deed was 
done — and then I'll tell you all about it. if you must 
hear. But if you 're wise, you *11 shun it ; for it will 
chill your young blood to listen, and cling to your 
young heart with a gloom forever." 

"Oh, I will come, be sure, Matthew! I would 
not miss it for the world. But it is getting late, so 
I '11 fasten up the old place, and be going ;" and suiting 
the action to the word, I soon secured the fastenings, 
while the old gardener stood by, marvelling and mut- 
tering at the boldness of young blood, mitil I had 
finished setting things in order, when I shook hands 
with the old man, slipping my otis half crovni into his 
horny palm, and saying, 

"Well, good night, Matthew Dawson, and don't 
forget to-morrow evening." 

"ITiat I wont, master," he replied, greatly pro- 
pitiated by my ofiTcring. " But which way are you 
going?" 

Oh, I 'II soon show you," I replied; and swinging 
myself up my tree, I was beyond the precincts of the 
haunted ground almost in a moment. 

" The very way he came the time he did it," cried 
the old gardener, with upturned hands, and eyes 
a^iast. But I tarried then to ask no further questions, 
being quite sufficiently terrified for one night ; although 
my pride forbade my displaying my terrors to the 
old rustic. 

The next day I was punctual to my appointment ; 
and then, for the first time, I heard the melancholy 
tale which, at length, I purpose to relate. 

It was a proud and noble Norman family which 
had held the demesnes of Ditton-in-tbe-Dale, since 
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the reigo of the last RantageDet — a brave and loyal 
race, which had poured its blood like water on many 
a foreign, many a native battle-field. At Evmham, 
a Fitx-Henry had fought beside Prince Edward's bridle- 
rein, against the grdit De Montfort, and his con- 
federate herons ; and afterward through all the long 
and cruel wars of the Rocies, on every field a Fits- 
Henry had won honor or lost blood, upholding the 
claims o^ the true sovereign house—the house of 
York — ^until at fatal Bos worth the house itself went 
down, and dragged down with it the fortunes of its 
bold supporters. 

Thereafter, during the reign of the Tudors, the 
name of Fitz-Henry was heard rarely in the court, 
or on the field ; impoverished in fortune by fines and 
sequestrations, suspected of disloyalty to the now 
sovereign house, the heads of the family bad wisely 
held themselves aloof from intrigue and conspiracy, 
and dwelt among their yeomen, who had in old times 
been their fathers' vassals, stanch lovers of field- 
sports, true English country gentlemen, seeking the 
favor and fearing the ill-will of no man — no, not of 
England's king. 

Attached to the old religion, though neither bigots 
nor zealots, they had escaped the violence of blufi* 
Harry, when he turned Protestant for BuUen's eyes ; 
and had, though something to leeward of her favcH*, 
as lukewarm Romanists and no lovers of the Spa- 
niard, passed safely through the ordeal of Mary's 
cruel reign. 

But with the accession of the man-minded Eliza- 
beth, the fortunes of the house revived for a while. 
It was the policy of^that great and gracious queen to 
gather around her all that were brave, honest, and 
manly in her realm, without regard to family creeds, 
or family traditions. Claiming descent as much from 
one as frc»n the other of the rival houses of Lancas- 
ter and York, loyalty to the one was no more ofience 
to her clear eyes than good faith to the other. While 
loyalty to what he honestly believed to be the true 
sovereign house, was the strongest recommendation 
to her favor in each and every subject. 

The Fitz-Henry, therefore, of her day, a young and 
gallant soldier, who visited the shores of the New 
World with Cavenduih and Raleigh, fought for his 
native land, although a t^tholic, against the terrible 
armada of the Most Catholic King, with Drake, and 
Frobisher and Howard, waged war in the Low 
Countries, and narrowly missed death at Tutphen by 
Philip Sidney's side, stood as high in the favor of his 
queen as in the estimation of all good and honorable 
men. It b true, when the base and odious James 
succeeded to the thr<Hie of the lion-queen, and sub- 
stituted mean and loathsome king-crah for frank and 
open English policy, the gray-haired soldier, navi- 
gator, statesman — for he had shone in each capacity 
— retired, as his ancestors had done before him, during 
the reigns of the seventh and eighth Henrys, to the 
peaceful shades and innocent pleasures of Ditton-in- 
the-Dale. 

So true, however, was he to the time-honored 
principles of his high race, so loyally did he bring up 
his son, so firmly did he stfengthcn his youthful mind 



with all maxims, and all laws of honor, linking the 
loyal subject to the rightful king, that no sooner had 
the troubles broken out between the misguided mo- 
narch and his rebellious Parliament — although the 
veteran of Elizabeth had fallen asleep long before, 
full of years and honors — ^than his young heir, Osborn 
Fitz-Henry, displayed the cognizance of his old 
house, mustered his tenantry, and set foot in stirrup, 
well nigh the first, to withdraw it the very last, of 
the adherents of the hapless Charles. So long did he 
resist in arms, so pertinaciously did he uphold the 
authority of the first Charles, so early did he rise 
again in behalf of the second, that he was noted by 
the Parliament as an incorrigible and most desperate 
malignant ; and, had it not been that,«by his gallantry 
in the field, and his humanity when the strife was 
ended, he had won the personal good- will of Crom- 
well, it is most likely that it would have gone hard 
with his fortunes if not with his life. 

After the restoration, he was of course neglected 
by the fiddling, gambling, wenching, royal buffoon, 
who succeeded the royal martyr, and whose neces- 
sities he had supplied, when an outcast pauper exile 
in a foreign land, from the proceeds of those very 
estates which he had so nearly lost in fighting for his 
crown. 

Ocibom Fitz-Henry, too, was gathered to his fathers. 
He died little advanced beyond the prime of life, 
worn out with the toil he had undei^onc in the camp, 
and shattered by the wounds which he had received 
on almost every battle-field from Edge-Hill to Dun- 
bar and Worcester. 

He had, however, married very young, before the 
iM'eaking out of the rebellion, and had lived to see 
not his son only a noble and superior man, ready to 
fill his place when vacant, and in it uphold the honor 
of his family, but his son's children also advancing 
fast toward maturity. 

Allan Fitz-IIcnry, the son of Charles' stout partisan, 
the grandson of Elizabeth's warrior, \%-as the head of 
the house, when my tale commences. 

He, too, had married young — such, indeed, was 
the custom of his house — and had survived his wife, 
by whom he had two fair daughters, but no heiry 
and this was a soiu-ce of vexation so constantly pre- 
sent to his mind, that in the end it altered the whole 
disposition of the man, rendering him irritable, harsh, 
stern, unreascmable, and unhappy. 

Fondly attached to the memory of his lost wife, 
whom he had loved devotedly while living, it never 
entered his mind to marry a second time, even with 
the hope of begetting an heir by whom to perpetuate 
the honors and principles of his house ; although he 
was continually on the fret — miserable himself, and 
making others miserable, in consequence c^ the cer- 
tainty that he should be the last of his race. 

His only hope was now centered in his daughters, 
or to speak more correctly, in his eldest daughter — 
for her he had determined to constitute his heiress, 
endowing her with all his landed property, all his 
heirlooms, all that could constitute her the head of 
his house; in reCum for which he had predetermined 
that she shquld become the wife of some husband of 
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his own cbooeing, who should unite to a pedigree as 
noble as that of the Howards, all qualifications which 
should fit him to represent the house into which he 
should be adopted; and who should be willing to drop 
his own paternal name and bearings, how ancient 
and noble soever, in order to adopt the style and the 
arms of Fitz-Henry. 

Proud by nature, by blood, and by education — 
though with a clear and honorable pride— he had been 
rendered a thousand times prouder and more haughty 
by the very circumstances which seemed to threaten 
a downfall to the fortunes of his house — ^his house, 
which had survived such desperate reverses ; which 
had come out of every trial, like pure gold, the better 
and the brighter from the furnace — ^his house, which 
neither the ruin of friendly monarchs, nor the per- 
secutions of hostile monarchs, nor the neglect of un- 
grateful monarchs, had been able to shake, any more 
than the autumnal blasts, or the frosts of winter, had 
availed to uproot the oak trees of his park, coeval 
with his name. 

In the midst of health and wealth, honor and good 
esteem, with an aflectionate family, and a devoted 
household around him, Allan Fitz-Henry fancied him- 
self a most unhappy man — perhaps the most unhappy 
of mankind. 

Alas ! was it to punish such vain, such sinful, such 
senseless, and inordinate repinings ? 

Who shall presume to scrutinize the judgments, 
or pry into the secrets of the Inscrutable ? 

This much alone is certain, that ere he was gathered 
to his fathers, Allan Fitz-Henry might, and that not 
unjustly, have termed himself that, which now, in 
the very wantonne!*s of pampered and insatiate suc- 
cess he swore that he was daily — the most unhappy 
of the sons of men. 

For to calamities so dreadful as might have dis- 
turbed the reason of the strongest minded, remorse 
was added, so just, so terrible, so overwhehning, 
that men actually marveled bow be lived on and 
was not insane. 

But I must not anticipate. 

It was a short time aAer the failure of the Duke 
of Monmouth's weak and ungrateful attempt at 
revolution, a short time after the conclusion of the 
merciless and bloody butcheries o( that disgrace to 
the English ermine, the ferocious Jcfferies, that the 
incidents occurred, which I learned first on the 
evening subsequent to my discovery in the fatal 
summer-house. 

At this time Allan Fitz-Henry — it was a singular 
proof, by the way, of the hereditary pride of this old 
NcMrman race, that having numbered among them so 
many friends and counsellors of monarchs, no one of 
their number had been found willing to accept titular 
honors, holding it a higher thing to be the premier 
gentleman than the junior peer of England — ^At this 
time, I tay, Allan Fitz-Henry was a man of some 
forty-five or fifty years, well built and handsome, of 
oourtly air and dignified presence; nor must it be 
Imagined that in his fancied grievances he forgot to 
•iqiport the character of his family, or that he carried 
his grids abroad with him into the worl^. 



At times, indeed, he might be a little grave and 
thoughtful, especially at such times as he beard men- 
tion made of the promise or success of this or that 
scion of some noble house; but it was only within 
his own family circle, and to his most familiar friends, 
that he was wont to open his heart, and complain of 
his ill-fortime, at being the first childless father of his 
race— for so, in his contempt for the poor girls, whom 
he still, strange contradiction! loved fondly and 
afiectionateiy, he was accustomed in his dark boors 
to style himself; as if forsooth an heir male were the 
only offspring worthy to be called the child of such a 
house. 

Though he was fond, and gentle, and at times even 
tender to his motherless daughters — for, to do him 
justice, he never suffered a symptom of his diaap* 
pointment and disgust to bi-eak out to their annoy- 
ance, yet was there no gleam of paternal satisfactioa 
in his sad eye, no touch of paternal pride in his vexed 
heart, as he looked upon their graceful forma, and 
noted their growing beauties. 

And yet they were a pair of whom the haqgfatiest 
potentate on earth might have been proud, and with 
justice. 

Blanche and Agnes Fitz-Henry were at this time 
in their eighteenth and seventeenth years — but one 
summer having passed between their births, and 
their mother having died within a few hours after the 
latter saw the light. 

They were, indeed, as lovely girls as the sun of 
merry England shone upon ; and in those dajra it was 
still merry England, and famous then as now for the 
rare beauty of its women, whether in the first dawn 
of girlhood, or in the full-blown flush of feminine 
maturity. 

Both tall, above the middle height of women, both 
exquisitely formed, with figures delicate and slend^, 
yet full withal, and voluptuously rounded, with the 
long taper hands, the small and shapely feet and 
ankles, the swan-like necks, and classic heads grace- 
fully set on, which are held to denote, in all countries, 
the predominance of gentle blood ; when seen at a 
distance, and judged by the person oftly, it would 
have been ahnost impossible to distinguish the elder 
from the younger sister. 

But look upon them face to face, and never, in all 
respects, were two girls of kindred race so entirely 
dissimilar. The elder, Blanche, was, as her name 
denotes, though ladies' names are oftentimes mis- 
nomers, a genuine English blonde. Her abundant 
and beautiful hair, trained to float down upon her 
snowy shoulders in silky masses of unstudied curls, 
was of the lightest golden brown. There was noC a 
shade of red in its hues, although her complexion was 
of that peculiarly dazzling character which is com- 
mon to red-haired persons ; yet when the sun shone 
on its glistening waves, so brilliantly did the golden 
light flash from it, that you might almost have 
imagined there was a circlet of living glory aboire 
her clear white brow. 

Her eyebrows and eyelashes were many shades 
darker than her hair, relieving her face ahogether 
from that charge of insipidity which is so often, and 
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for the most put so truly, brought against fair-haired 
and fair-featured beauties. The eyes tbemsdves, 
-which those long lashes shrouded, were of the deepest 
violet blue; so deep, that at first sight you would 
have deemed them black, but for the sof^ and humid 
languor which is never seen in eyes of that color. 
The rest o{ her features were as near as possible 
to the Grecian model, except that there was a 
slight depression where the nose joins the brow, 
breaking that perfectly straight line of the classical 
face, which, however beautiful to the statue, is less 
attractive in life than the irr^ular outline of the 
northern countenance. 

Her mouth, with the exception of— perhaps I should 
rather say in conjunction with— her eyes, was the 
most lovely and expressive feature in her face. 
There were twin dimples at its corners; yet was 
not its expression one of habitual mirth, but of tender- 
ness and sofUiess rather, unmixed, although an 
anchorite might have been pardoned the wish to 
press his lips to its voluptuous curve, with the 
slightest expressicm of sensuality. 

Her complexion was, as I have said, dazzlingiy 
brilliant ; but it was the brilliance of the lily rather 
than of the rose, though at the least emotion, whether 
of pain or pleasure, the eloquent blood would rush, 
like the morning's glow over some snow-crowned 
Alp, across cheek, brow, and neck, and bosom, and 
vanish thence so rapidly, that ere you should have 
time to say, nay, even to think, 

" Look ! look how beautiful, 't was fled.** 

Such was the elder beauty, the destined heiress of 
the ancient house, the promised mother of a line 
of sons, who should perpetuate the name and hand 
down the principles of the Fits-Henries to far distant 
agos. Such were the musings of her father, 

Proh ! CQDca mens mortallum ! 

and at 9uch times alone, if over, a sort of doubtful 
pride would come to swell his hope, whispering that 
for such a creature, no man, howe\'er high or haughty, 
but would be willing to renounce the pride of birth, 
even untempted by the demesnes <^ Ditton-in-the- 
Dale, and many another lordly nuinor coupled to the 
time-honored name of Fitz-Henry. 

Her sister, Agnes, though ntH less beautiful than 
Blanche — and there were those who insisted that she 
was more so— was as diffisrent from her, in all but the 
general resemblance of figure and carriage, as night 
is from morning, or autumn from early smumcr-time. 

Her ringlets, not less profuse than Blanche's, and 
clustering in closer and more mazy curls, were as 
black as the raven's wing, and, like the feathers of 
the wild bird, were lighted up when the sun played on 
them with a sort of purplish and metallic gloss, that de- 
fies alike the pen of the writer, and the painter's 
pencil to depict to the eye. 

Her complexion, though soft and delicate, was of 
the very darkest hue that is ever seen in persons of 
unmixed European blood ; so dark that the ver>' Uood 
which would mantle to her cheek at times in burning 
blushes, was shaded, as it wtare, with a darker hue, 



like damask roses seen through the medium of a gold- 
tinted window-pane. 

Her brows and lashes were as black as night, but, 
strange to say, the eyes that flashed from beneath 
them with an almost painful splendcn*, were of a clear, 
deep azure, less dark than those of the fairer sister, 
giving a singular and wild character to her whole 
face, and afiiscting the style of her beauty, but 
whether for the better or the worse it was for those who 
admired or shunned — and there were who took both 
parts — to determine. Her face was rounder and 
fuller than her sister's, and, in fact, this was true of 
her whole person — so much so that she was often 
mistaken for the elder — her features were less regular, 
her nose having a slight tendency to that form which 
has no name in our language, but which charmed all 
beholders in Roxana, as retroussie. Her mouth was 
as warm, as soft, as sweetly dimpled, but it was not 
free from that expression which Blanche's lacked 
altogether, and might have been blamed as too wooing 
and luxurious. 

Such were the various characters of the sisters' 
personal appearance — the characters of their mental 
attributes were as distinctly marked, and as widely 
diflcrent. 

Blanche was all gentleness and moderation from 
her very cradle — a delicate and tender child, smiling 
always, but rarely laughing; never boisterous or 
loud even in her childish plays. And us she grew 
older, this character became more definite, and was 
more strongly observed; she was a pensive, tranquil 
creature, not melancholy, much less sad — for she 
was awake to all that vrdi» beautiful or grand, all that 
was sweet or gentle in the face of nature, or in the 
history of man ; and there was, perhaps, more real 
happiness concealed under her cahn exterior, than 
is crften to bo found under the wilder mirth of merrier 
beings. Ever ready to yield her wishes to those o£ 
her friends or companions, many persons imagined 
that she had little will, and no fixed wishes, or de- 
liberate aspirations— passionless and pure as the lily 
of the vale, many supposed that she was cold and 
heartless. Oh ! ignorant ! not to remember that the 
hearts of the fiercest volcanos boil still beneath a head 
of snow; and that it is even in the calmeM and most mo- 
derate characters that passion once enkindled burns 
fierce, perennial and unquenchable ! Thus far, how- 
ever, had she advanced into the flower of fair maiden- 
hood, undisturbed by any warmer dream than devoted 
aflection toward her parent, whose wayward griet'she 
could understand if she could not appreciate, and 
whom she strove by every gentle wile to wean from 
his morbid fancies; and earnest love toward her 
sister, whom she, indeed, almost adored — perliaps 
adored the more from the very difference of their 
minds, and for her very imperfections. 

For Agnes was all gay vi\'acity, and petulance, 
and fire— 60 that her young companions, who S]>or- 
tively named Blanche the icicle, had christened her 
the sunbeam ; and, in truth, if the first name were ill 
chosen, the second seemed to be an inspiration ; for 
like a sunbeam that touched nothing but to illuminate 
it, like a sunbeam she played ^\\k«!i3k >^vhs>^> vs^^ 
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on all things in their turn — ^like a sunbeam she brought 
mirth with her presence, and after her departure, left 
a double gloom behind her. 

More dazzling than Blanche, she made her impres- 
sion at first sight, and so long as the skies were clear, 
and the atmosphere unnif9fed, the sunbeam would 
continue to gild, to charm, to be worshiped. But 
if the time of darkness and affliction came, the gay 
sunbeam held aloof, while the poor icicle, melted 
from its seeming coldness, was ever ready to weep 
for the sorrows of those who had neglected her in the 
days of their happiness. 

Unused to yield, high-spirited when crossed, yet 
carrying off even her stubbornness and quick temper 
by the brilliancy, the wit, the lively and bold audacity 
which she cast around them, Agnes ruled in her 
circle an imperious and despotic queen ; while her 
slaves, even as they trembled before her half sportive 
but emphatic frown, did not suspect the sceptre of 
the tyrant beneath the spell of the enchantress. 

Agnes, in one word, was the idol of the rich and 
gay ; Blanche was the saint of the poor, the lowly, 
the sick, and those who mourn. 

It may be that the peculiarity of her position, the 
n^lect which she had always experienced from her 
father, and mediately from the hirelings of the house- 
hold, ever prompt to pander to the worst feelings of 
their superiors — the consciousness that bom co- 
heiress with her sister, she was doomed to sink into 
the insignificance of an undowered and uncared- 
for girl, had tended in some degree to form the 
character which Agnes had ever borne, and which 
alone she had displayed, until the period when my 
tale commences. 

It may be that the consciousness of wrong endured, 
had hardened a heart naturally soft and tender, and 
rendered it unyielding and rebellious — it may be that 
injustice, endured at the hands of hirelings in early 
years, had engendered a spirit of resistance, and 
armed her mind and quickened her tongue against 
the world, which, as she fancied, wronged her. It 
may be, more than all, that a secret, perhaps an un- 
conscious jealousy of her sister's superior advantages, 
not in the wretched sense of worldly wealth or posi- 
tion, but of the love and reverence of friends and 
kindred, had embittered her young soul, and caused 
her to cast over it a veil of light and wild demeanor, 
of free speech, and daring mirth, which had by de- 
grees grown into habits, and become part and parcel 
of her nature. 



If it were so, however, there were no outward in- 
dications that such was the case; for never were 
there seen two sisters more united and aBectionate— 
nor would it have been easy to say on which side 
the balance of kindness preponderated. For if 
Blanche was ever the first to cede to her sister's 
wishes, and the last, in any momentary disappoint- 
ment or annoyance, to speak one quick or unkind 
word, so was Agnes, with her expressive features, 
and flashing eye, and ready, tameless wit, prompt as 
light to avenge the slightest reflection cast on 
Blanche's tranquillity and coldness; and if at times a 
quick word or sharp retort broke from her lips, and 
called a tear to the eye of her calmer sister, not a 
moment would elapse before she would cast herself 
upon her neck and weep her sincere contrition, and 
be for hours an altered being ; until her natural spirit 
would prevail, and she would be again the wild, 
mirthful madcap, whose very faults could call forth no 
keener reproach than a grave and thoughtful smile 
from the lips of those who loved her the most deariy. 
Sad were the daughters of Allan Fitz-Henry — 
daughters whom not a peer in England but would 
have regarded as the brightest gems of his coronets, 
as the pride and ornament of his house ; but whom, 
by a strange anomaly, their own father, full as he 
was of warm aflections, and kindly inclinations, 
never looked upon but witn a secret feeling of di»> 
content and disappointment, that they were not other 
than they were : and with a half confessed con vie* 
tion, that fair as they were, tender, and loving, grace- 
ful, accomplished, delicate and noble-minded, be 
could have borne to lay them both in the cold grave, 
so that a son could be given to the house, in exchange 
for their lost loveliness. 

In outward demeanor, however, he was to hit 
children all that a father should be ; a little querulous 
at times, perhaps, and irritable, but fond, thoi^h net 
doting, and considerate ; and I have wandered greatly 
from my intention, if any thing that I have said has 
been construed to signify that there existed the alighl- 
est estrangement between the father and his children 
— for had Allah Fitz-Henry but suspected the possi- 
bility of such a thing, he had torn the false pride, like 
a venomous weed, from bis heart, and had been a 
wiser and a happier man. In his case it was the 
blindness of the heart that caused its partial hardness ; 
but events were at hand, that should flood it with tha 
clearest light, and melt it to more than woman's 
tenderness. [21) &0 cotUinusd. 
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SONNET TO GRAHAM 



Oh, in thy mission ! *T is a holy power 
That which thon wieldest o*er a people's heart : 

And wastes of mind, that never knew a flower, 
Room now and brighten, *neath thy magic art. 

Hearthstones are cheerful that were chill before ; 
And softened beams, like light that melteth through 

The stained glass of old cathedrals, poor 

iVdf OrUmif Oeutbw 1, 1847. 



Stream upon stream of beanty. All that 's'tme. 
All that is brave and beantifal, *t is thine— 

High office, high and holy ! thns to shed, 
8nn-like, and tele, in shadow or in shine. 

Thoughts that bedew and rouse minds cold and dead, 
Startling the pulse that stirred not. This is thine ! 
Be proudly humble : *t is a power divine ! 

Altvs. 
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We mere men of the worid, with no principle— 
a very old-fashioned and cumbersome thing— should 
be on our gvuocd lesti fancying him on his last legs, 
we insult, or otherwise maltreat some poor devil of 
a genius at the very instant of his putting his foot on 
the top round of his ladder of triumph. It is a com- 
mon trick with these fellows, when on the ppmt of 
attaining some long-cherished end, to sink themselves 
into the deepest possible abyss of seeming despair, 
for no other purpose than that of increasing the space 
of success through which they have made up their 
minds immediately to soar. 

All that the man of genius demands for his exalta- 
tion is moral matter in motion. It makes no difier- 
ence whither tends the motion — ^whether for him or 
against him— and it is absolutely of no consequence 
** what is the matter." 

In Colton*8 " American Review** for October, 1845, 
ft gentleman, well known for his scholarship, has a 
forcible paper on *' The Scotch School of Philosophy 
and Criticism.** But although the paper is *' forcible,'* 
it presents the most singular admixture of errOT and 
truth — the one dovetailed into the other, after a 
fashion which is novel, to say the least of it. Were 
I to designate in a few words what the whole article 
demonstrated, I should say " the folly of not begin- 
ning at the beginning — of neglecting the giant Mouli- 
neau's advice to his friend Ram.** Here is a passage 
from the essay in question : 

" The Doctors [Campbell and Johnson] both charge 
Pope with error and inconsistency : — error in sup- 
posing that in Englithy of metrical lines unequal 
m the number of syllables and pronounced in equal 
times^ the longer suggests celerity (this being the 
principle of the Alexandrine :) — inconsistency, in that 
Pope nimself uses the same contrivance to convey 
the contrary idea of slowness. But why in Endish f 
It is not and cannot be disputed that, m the Hexa- 
meter verse of the Greeks and Latins — which is the 
model in this matter — what is distinguished as the 
* dactylic line' was uniformly applied to express 
velocity. How was it to do so? Simply from the 
fact of being pronounced in an eaual time with, while 
oontaining a greater number oi syllables or 'bars* 
than the ordinary or average measure; as. on the 
Qthw hand, the spondaic line, compoeed of the mini- 
mum number, was, upon the same principle, used to 
indicate slowness, so, too, of the ^exandrine in 
English versification. No, says Campbell, there is a 
difference: the Alexandrine » not in fact, like the 
dactylic line, pronounced in the common time. But 
does this alter the principle? What is the rationale 
of Metre, wheth^ the classical hexameter or the 
English heroic?** 

I have written an essay on the ** Rationale of 
Verse,'* in which the whole topic is surveyed ah 
initio^ and with reference to general and immutable 
principles. To this essay (which will soon appear) 
I refer Mr. Bristed. In the meantime, without trou- 



bling myself to ascertain whether Doctors Johnson 
and Campbell are wrong, or whether Pope is wrong, 
or whether the reviewer is right or wrong, at this 
point or at that, let me succinctly state yihax is th§ 
truth on the topics at issue. 

And first ; the same principles, in all cases, govern 
ail verse. What is true in English is true in Greek. 

Secondly; in a series of lines, if one line contains 
more syllables than the law of the verse demands, 
and if, nevertheless, this line is pronounced in the 
same time, upon the whole, as the rest of the lines, 
then this line suggests celerity— on account of the 
increased rapidity of enunciation required. Thus in 
the Greek Hexameter the dactylic lines — those moat 
abounding in dactyls — serve best to convey the idea 
of rapid motion. The spondaic lines convey that of 
slowness. 

** Thirdly; it is a gross mistake to suppose that 
the Greek dactylic line is ** the model in this matter** 
—the matter of the English Alexandrine. The Greek 
dactylic line is of the same number of feet — bars — 
beats — pulsations— as the ordinary dactylic-spondaic 
lines among which it occurs. But the Alexandrine 
is longer by one foot — by one pulsation — than the 
pentameters among which it arises. For its pronun- 
ciation it demands more time, and therefore, uteris 
paribus, it would well serve to convey the impres- 
sion of length, or duration, and thus, indirectly, of 
slowness. I say ceteris paribus. But, by varying 
conditions, we can efiect a total change in the impres- 
sion conveyed. When the idea of slowness is con- 
veyed by the Alexandrine, it is not conveyed by any 
slower enunciation of syllables — that is to say, it is 
not directly conveyed — but indirectly, through the 
idea of length in the whole line. Now, if we widi 
to convey, by means of an Alexandrine, the impres- 
sion of velocity, we readily do so by giving rapidity 
to our enunciation of the syllables composing the 
several feet. To effect this, however, we must have 
more syllables, or we shall get through the whole 
line too quickly for the intended time. To get more 
syllables, all we have to do, is to use, in place of 
iambuses, what our prosodies call anapoests* Thus, 
in the line, 

Flies o'er the anbending com and skims along the main, 

the syllables **the unbend*^ form an anapoest and, 
demanding unusual rapidity of enunciation, in order 
that we may get them in in the ordinary time of an 

• I nse the prosodtal word ** anapcBst." merely because 
here I have no space to thow what the reviewer will 
admit I have distinctly shown in the eisay referred to— 
viz : that the additional sylkble introdaced, does not make 
the foot an anapaest, or the eqaivnlent of an anapoeat, and 
that, if it did, i» would ipoil the line. On this topic^and on 
all topics connected with verse, there is not a protody in exp 
istence which is not a mere jomble of the f;cQ«K«x wwi. 
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iambus, serve to suggest celerity. By the elision of 
e in <A«, as is customary, the whole of the intended 
effect is lost ; for th^ unbend is nothing more than the 
usual iambus. In a word, wherever an Alexandrme 
expresses celerity, we shall find it to contain one or 
more anapoests — the more anapoests, the more decided 
the impression. But the tendency of the Alexandrine 
consisting merely of the usual iambuses, is to convey 
slowness— although it conveys this idea feebly, on 
account of conveying it indirectly. It follows, from 
what I have said, that the common pentameter, inter- 
spersed with anapoests, would better convey celerity 
than the Alexandrine interspersed with them in a 
•imilar degree ; — and it unquestionably does. 

To converse well, we need the cool tact o( talent 
— to talk well, the glowing abandon of genius. 
Men of very high genius, however, talk at one time 
very well, at another very ill : — well, when they 
have full time, full scope, and a sympathetic listener : 
— ill, when they fear interruption and are annoyed 
by the impossibility of exliausting the topic during 
that particular talk. The partial genius is flashy — 
scrappy. The true genius shudders at incomplete- 
ness — imperfection — and usually prefers silence to 
raying the something which is not every thing that 
should be said. He is so filled with his theme that he 
is dumb, first from not knowing how to begin, where 
there seems eternally beginning behind beginning, 
and secondly from perceiving his true end at so in- 
finite a distance. Sometimes, dashing into a subject, 
he blunders, hesitates, stops short, sticks fast, and, 
because he has been overwhelmed by the rush and 
multiplicity of his thoughts, his hearers sneer at his 
inability to think. Such a man finds his proper ele- 
ment in those "great occasions" which confound 
and prostrate the general intellect 

Nevertheless, by his conversation, the influence 
of the conversationist upon mankind in general, is 
more decided than that of the talker by his talk : — 
the latter invariably talks to best purpose with his 
pen. And good conversationists are more rare than 
respectable talkers. I know many of the latter ; and 
of the former only five or six : — among whom I can 
call to mind, jast now, Mr. Willis, Mr. J. T. S. S. — 
of Philadelphia, Mr. W. M. R. — of Petersburg, Va., 
and Mrs. S d, formerly of New York. Most 
people, in conversing, force us to curse our stars 
that our lot was not cast among the African nation 
mentioned by Eudoxus — the savages who, having no 
mouths, never opened them, as a matter of course. 
And yet, if denied mouth, some persons whom I have 
in my eye would contrive to chatter on still — as 
they do now — through the nose. 



All in a hot and copper sky 

The bloody buu at noon 
JuM up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the moon.— Colkbidob. 

It it possible that the poet did not know the appa- 
rent diameter of the moon to be greater than that of 
the tun? 



If any ambitious man have a fancy to revolutionise, 
at one effort, the universal world of human though 
human opinion, and human sentiment, the opportunity 
is his own — the road to unmortal renown lies straight, 
open, and imencumbered before him. All that he has 
to do is to write and publish a very little book. lis 
title should be simple — a few plain words — "My 
Heart Laid Bare."' But— this little book must be 
tnee to its title. 

Now, is it not very singular that, with the rabid 
thirst for notoriety which distinguishes so many of 
mankind — so many, too, who care not a 6g what ii 
thought of them afler death, there should not be found 
one man having suflicient hardihood to write this litlk 
book? To write, I say. There are ten thousand 
men who, if the book were once written, would laqgli 
at the notion of being disturbed by its publicatioa 
during their life, and who could not even conceive 
why they should object to its being published after 
their death. But to write it — there is the rub. No 
man dare WTite it. No man ever will dare write it 
No man coidd write it, even if he dared. The paper 
would shrivel and blaze at every touch of the fiery pen. 



For all the rhetorician's rules 

Teach nothing but to name the tools. — ^Hudibeaa. 

What these oH-quoted lines go to show is, that a 
falsity in verse will travel faster and endure longer ■ 
than a falsity in prose. The man who would sneer 
or stare at a silly proposition nakedly put, will adbul 
that *' there is a good deal in that" when '*tha^ il 
the point of an epigram shot into the ear. The rfae> 
torician's rules — if \hey are rules — teach him not only 
to name his tools, but to use his tools, the capacity of 
his tools — their extent — their limit ; and from an ex- 
amination of the nature of the tools— (an examinatioB 
forced on him by their constant presence) — force hin, 
also, into scrutiny and comprehension of the material 
on which the tools are employed, and thus, finally, 
suggest and give birth to new material for new tools. .^ 

Among his eidola of the den, the tribe, the fomm, 
the theatre, etc.. Bacon might well have placed 
the great eidolon of the parlor (or of the wit, ae I 
have termed it in one of the previous Marginalia)— L 
the idd whose worship blinds man to truth by das* 
zling him with the apposite. But what title could ^ 
have been invented for that idol which has props* 
gated, perhaps, more of gross error than all com* ^ 
bined? — ^the one, I mean, which demands from ito f 
votaries that they reciprocate cause and effect — reasco 
in a circle — liA themselves from the ground by pulling 
up their pantaloons — and carry themselves on their 
own heads, in hand-baskets, from Beersheba to Dan. 

All — absolutely all the argumentation which I have 
seen on the nature of the soul, or of the Deity, seems 
to me nothing but worship of this unnameable idoL 
Pour savoir ce qu^est Diet/, says Biclfeld, although 
nobody listens to the solemn truth, il fata etre Dieu 
meme — and to reason about the reason is of all things 
the most unreasonable. At least, he alone is fit to 
discuss the topic who perceives at a glance the in- 
sanity of its discussion. 



THE PENANCE OF ROLAND. 
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PART I. 

Trntm the weird and wizard bats were flitting round his 

dusky way, 
rer a nioorland, like a whirlwind, rushed the knight, Sir 

Roland Grey ; 
lien the crimson sun was setting, as the yellow moon 

arose, 
ir and faint, behind Sir Roland, sank the slogan of his 

foea— 

■r and faint ; and growing fainter as he reached the forest 

sward, 
reading round for many an acre over the lands which 

owned him lord. 
I he dashed along the woodland, fitfully, upon the breeze, 
vept the tu-who-o of the owlet through the naked 

forest trees ; 

id die loudly whirring black-cock through the creaking 

branches sprung, 
Tightened by his horse's hoofs, that like the Cyclopia 

anvil rung — 
ke a hurricane on he hurried, wood and valley gliding 

pest, 
liile around him, o'er him, on him, burst the sudden 

autumn blast. 

3wn upon him, in a deluge, rushed the cold November 

rain; 
It the wind about him whistled, and the tempest swept 

in vain. 
Itat to him was wind or tempest, when his brain was 

seared with flame ? 
liat to him was earth or heaven, when his soul was sick 

with shame ? 

the dreary, desolate desert on his ears had burst a tale, 
lat, like falling thunder, stumied and left him terrified 

and pale; 
)W, white he was battling bravely, like a true and holy 

knight, 
M" the sacred tomb of Chrbt, against the swarthy Moe- 

lemite; 

ow, while round him lances shivered, armor rung, and 

arrows fell, 
nd the air was mad with noises— Arab shout and Paynlm 

yell— 
^ the partner of his heart, descended (sO'<(he legend 

said) 
iMi the ancient Saxon monarchs, sank in shame her 

sunny head. 

hom his friend*— his growing glory— over dark and dan- 
gerous seas — 

^Rtthis red-cross banner proudly flowing, floating on the 
breeze— 

)lW field and flood he traveled, flinging fame and honor 

VHha heart as full of hell as full of glory was the sky. 
3 



All his mind became a chaos ; but along its waste there 

stole 
What his bloody purpose shook, and what was manna to 

his soul,—' 
Memories of his youthful moments, when through grassy 

glen and wood 
He wandered with the Lady Gwineth, dreaming none so 

fair and good ; 

And he saw her sweetly smiling, as when at her feet he 

knelt, 
And with bold but modest manner on his burning passion 

dwelt — 
Felt her fall upon his bosom — felt her tears upon his cheek, 
As he felt them when his tongue was all too full of joy to 

speak! 

And his heart was slowly softening— when a hoarse voice 

bade him "yield!'* 
And a claymore clanked and clattered on the bosses cf 

his shield ; — 
Rising round him, closing on him, sprang an ambush of his 

foe, 
The despoiler of his honor ! All his answer was a blow ! 

All his soul was in his arm ; and, as his foemen closed 

around. 
Vassal after vassal, wounded, yelling, fell and bit the 

ground ; 
But when through the wood there rushed an hundred 

thronging to the fight. 
Charging through them, still defying, Roland safety sought 

in flight. 

When the crimson sun descended, as the yellow moon 

arose. 
Far and fuint behind Sir Roland sank the slogan of his 

foes — 
Far and faint, and waxing fainter, as he reached the forest 

sward. 
Spreading round for many an acre, over the lands that 

owned him lurd. 

Like a whirlwind on he hurried, though the storm was 

raging sore : 
Inliis heart he carried torture : there was music in its roar — 
Like a hurricane on he hurried, spurring on with loosened 

rein. 
Till he checked his jaded courser on his old paternal plain. 

Clouds were scudding o'er the heavens ; wild the tempest 

roared around ; 
And the very earth was shaking with the thunder's heavy 

sound ; 
But between the lighming flashes, frowning grimly, here 

and there. 
Loomed his old ancestral castle, with its old ancestral air. 

There, the barbican— the draw-bridge— there, the ancient 
donjon-keq>, 
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With its iron-banded portals— there, the moat in sallen 

sleep ! — 
Galloping onward, lo ! he halted, for they kept strict watch 

and ward, 
And his courser's clanking hoofs had roused the ever-wary 

guard. 

Loud above the increasing tempest rose the warder's threat- 
ening hail; 

Loader rose the ringing answer from a Up that scorned to 
quail: 

" Grey of Grey !" the warrior thundered, " he who fears 
nor bolt nor dart^ 

He who is your master, vassal — Roland of the Lion 
Heart!" 

Clanking, clattering, grating, slowly np the huge portcullis 

went, 
And the draw-bridge over the moat creaking, shrieking, 

downward bent ; 
On his armor flashed the torch-light, over helmet, cuirass, 

shield. 
With its lion d* or eouehani upon a stainless argtnt field. 

Over rode he, frownmg fiercely, throwing from him ruddy 

light, 
Plashing, like a burning beacon, on his startled vassal's 

sight. 
Rose the draw-bridge, fell the barrier, closed the oaken 

gates behind. 
—All was silence save the roaring of the wild November 

wind. 



PART II. 

In a loAy vaulted chamber, pillared, Gothic, full of gloom. 
But that flashes of the fire-light fitfully fell athwart the 

room — 
Ruddy gleams of fading fire-light, lighting many a bearded 

face. 
On the fluted hangings woven — founders of her husband's 

race — 

On a carven couch in slumber lay the Lady Gwineth Grey, 
Traces of a smile yet lingering on a cheek of rosy May — 
On the softest velvet slumbering, in a mist of golden hair, 
Trembling on her heaving bosom, and along her neck as 
fair. 

9eemed she like the Goddess Dian sleeping in some lonely 

wood. 
Or a nun on convent pallet dreaming only what was good : 
By her stood an outeuod flambeaux, from which, blue, and 

thin, and rare. 
Stole a wave of trembling vapor, slowly melting into air. 

But the tapestry was lifted, and a form in steel array 
Suddenly entered, and his coming drove the waning mist 

away. 
Treading softly o'er the rushes Roland stept beside his 

bride, 
In the passing of a moment standing at her couch's side. 

Like on angel seemed the lady, lying in her rosy rest ; 
Like a devil seemed the knight, with passion raging in 

his breast : 
Por within his bosom, gnawing all his heart with teeth of 

fire, 
Reigned Revenge, and on his forehead burned the purple 

hue of ire. 

Slowly bending o'er his wife, but making not a sound, he 
gaaed 



Upon her, while his glaring eye-balls, like twin tofcho^ 

brightly blazed. 
—Starting, feeling one was near her, Gwineth raised he 

golden head, 
Looking round her — flashed his falchion, and the euik ii 

silence— dead ! 

Roared the tempest ; crashed the thunder ; even the caads 

seemed to quail 
And tremble, like a living thing, before the fnry of the gale; 
But the fierce and fearless murderer turned to where hii 

child reclined, 
Asleep, amid the thunder's crash, the rushing rain nd 

roaring wind. 

As he bent above his boy, dim memories of da3r8 long ba^ 
Came, like stars an instant seen amid the autumn tempest's 

rack ; 
But as swiftly over his spirit flashed the ruin of hia name- 
Flashed the withering thought that even that child mighc 

be the child of shame. 

Wildly then he raised his glaive, but wilder, sterner, still, 

without. 
Swelled the tempest, burst the thunder, yelled the i^rindi 

with maniae shout ; 
While the lightning, red and vivid, quivered through ths. 

skies in ire. 
Till the chamber with its flashes seemed a blazing hall of 

fire. 

With this climax of the tempest — thunder, lightning, ran 

and wind — 
Roland felt an awful doubt creep tremblingly athwart his 

mind; 
Slowly, slowly, it arose, and grew gigantic ; slowly, slowly, 
Cloud-like, overshadowing him, darkening his qiirit 

wholly. 

Then, like Saul of Eld, he trembled, feeling his deed was 
one of guilt — 

Believing heaven itself asserted it was innocent blood he 
spilt — 

Feeling heaven was interfering, sank his heart, and fell 
his blade. 

And the superstitious murderer tottered, wailing and dis- 
mayed. 

" Be she spotless," groaned the warrior, " I have done a 

grievous crime- 
Stained the snowiest shield that ever graced the temple- 

%valls of Time. 
—Thou, my noblest and my fairest ! with thy mother's 

Saxon eye- 
Shall my hand, too, strike thee lifeless? No! I caimot 

see thee die !" 

Suddenly Roland saw the peril hanging over his guilty 

head — 
Felt that he could never hide him from the vengeance of 

the dead — 
Saw the heartless headsman smiling, and the axe, and 

heard the crowd 
Shouting curses on the assassin— and the chieftain groaned 

aloud- 
Groaned, for that his deed had robbed him of a home and 

of a name. 
Hurling on his orphan son the damning heritage of shame : 
Life and lands by law were forfeit ; he had driven his off- 
spring forth. 
Rudely, ruthlessly, to wander '^ne of the Ishmaelites of 

earth. 
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But a redden thought came o'er him, and his lofty eye 

•gain 
Flashed with reeolntioo, stem and strong at wu his q;>irit's 

pain. 
*< Kiall I rob thee of thy birthright— rob thee of thy noble 

name. 
Of our oM ancestral castle, and oar fathers' deeds of 

fame? 

" Shall I fling thee forth to straggle with a neirer-qiaring 

world; 
Knowing every eye wUl scorn thee, every lip at thee be 

carled ? 
1^ Know thee, budding bloom of beauty, withering in thy 

youth away — 
Feel thy infant promise fading — see thy falcon«eye decay ? 

"Did I give thee life to cloud itr— life to poison every 

breath? 
Belter far the dreary dungeon, and the dark and iron death ! 
Never ! Let them heap upon me rock on rock Olympus 

high; 
None shall see a sinew quiver, none shall hear the slightest 

cry. 

" ' Blood for blood' is rightly written : I have slain a spot- 
less wife, 

And will dree a heavy penance— yield the law my forfeit 
life; 

Come the judgment, I will meet it ; and the torture shall 
not tear 

Word from me to make a beggar of my rightful, righteous 
heir.'» 

As the stricken knight was speaking, in the distance died 
the storm ; 

And the moonlight on the casement wandered sweetly, 
rested warm ; 

Through the golden gkiss it floated, fluttering over the 
lady's hair, 

Till she seemed a mild Madonna, watched by angels, slum- 
bering there. 

Shaken by the storm of conscience, Roland sank upon his 
knee, 

Sadden as before a hurricane falls some famous forest tree ; 

Sank beside pale, placid Owineth, weeping, wailing, sor- 
row riven. 

Feeling God had spoken, praying that his crime might be 
forgiven. 

All that long and dreary night. Sir Roland watched beside 

the dead, 
Humbly kneeling in the rushes strown around the carven 

bed. 
Slowly, quietly approaching came the gray-eyed dreamy 

dawn, 
Making every thing about him seem more desolate and 

wan. 

One by one the stars went out, and slowly over the Orient 

came • 

Streaks of rose and tints of purple, flakes of gold and rays 

of flame, 
And around the ancient castle Roland heard the hum of 

those 
That from quiet sleep were waking, as they, one by one, 

arose. 

Slowly through the painted casement, touching first the 

chamber crown 
And the groinU roof, the sunlight stole in lovely lustre 

down 



Over the tapestry, that glistened, gleaming with its golden 

ray. 
Till it kissed the russet rushes where in yellow sleep it lay. 

Came the Lady Gwineth's maidens, starting at the sudden 

sight 
Of their lord. Sir Roland, standing like a warrior for the 

fight; 
But he waved them on ; and, wondering, they imto the 

sleeper went— 
Shrieking loudly, shriddng wildly as above her corpse 

they bent. 

Startled by the sudden clamor, Roland's son in fright 

awoke, 
As from all sides, madly rushing in the room, the vassals 

broke ; 
Gathering round him, gasing on him, looking on the bloody 

brand 
And the lady, who, when living, was the loveliest in the 

land. 

Not a word the warrior uttered, though his son implored 
him sore. 

And they led him like an infant toward the oaken chamber- 
door; 

There he turned and gazed on Gwineth, looking on her 
face his last ; 

Then between his guards in silence to the castle-prison 
passed. 

There they left him ; but at mid-day came, and, beckon- 
ing, bade him forth 

To journey, not as he was wont to, from his ancient 
honored hearth : 

To an arrofed guard they gave him, and amid their stern 
array, 

Haughty, lofty -souled and silent Roland sternly rode away . 

PART HI. 

When the gathering gloom of night in swarthy shadows 

floated down 
On the mountain and the forest, Roland saw the distant 

town : 
O'er its walls, and round its towers, a dim and sickly lustre 

lay. 
Like the gray and ghostly haze that heraldeth the dawning 

day. 

While, behind those walls and turrets, standing blackly in 

her light. 
Full and hirge the lurid moon rose ghostily upon the night ; 
Shrouded in a cloud of crimson, slowly, slowly as he came 
Rising higher, higher, higher, till the east was full of flame. 

As his guards approached the gates— did she sink or did 

they rise ? 
Behind the bhick gigantic towers the planet vanished from 

his eyes. 
All without was solemn blackness, but within was drearier 

dark, 
Save when from some grim old building stole a taper's 

trembling spark. 

Slowly through the lengthy streets, between old houses, 

rising high. 
Over which, dark, dusk, sepulchral, bent the purple pall- 

like sky. 
Through the town they bore him on, until frowningly, at 

last. 
Rose the castle-walls before them, huge and massy, broad 

and vast. 
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With a last look on the heavens, the knight rode on beneath 

the gate : 
Stqyping from Ids steed he bowed him, stately, to liis fear- 

fnl fate : 
On his limbs they fastened fetters, cold * how cold ! their 

dullness raa 
Freezing through his blood, the spirit of the stem, oncon- 

quered man. 

Throogh a gallery they led him to a dark and dismal cell. 
Where they left him. Sad and solemn, heavy, awful as 

a knell, 
Seemed the fading of their footsteps, as he heard them 

slowly glide 
Through the long and vaulted corridor till their very echo 

died. 

Days went by-— days dark with anguish, for his conscience, 

like a spur, 
Drove him o'er the wastes of memory which were never 

black before ; 
Weeks slid by, and months— such months! such bitter 

months of pungent pain. 
That their very hours seemed serpents gnawing at his 

heart and brain. 

Next they led him him forth to trial : like a child he bowed 

and went. 
With his once black hair like snow, and his stalwart form 

so bent. 
And his beard so long and vi^ite, and his cheek so thin and 

wan, 
Even his very keepers thought it was a' ghost they gazed 

upon! 

When before his ermined judges, stately, silent, Roland 

came, 
Over his cheek there flashed and faded, suddenly, a flush 

of flame : 
Like a falling star it faded : lofty and erect he turned, 
With the feeling that aroused it under his iron Will inumed. 

" Roland, Baron Grey !" the crier, in the ancient Latin 
tongue. 

Which, like some old bell in tolling, through the vaulted 
building rung : — 

Cold and stern the prisoner answered— cold and stern— de- 
void of fear — 

Looking haughtily around him :— <* Roland, Baron Grey, 
is here!" 

Muttering the solemn charge, they bade him answer ; but 

he stood 
Ck>ld, and calm, and motionless, as though he were nor 

flesh nor blood. 
But, rather, all a bronzM statue of the proud, primeval 

time- 
In his silence self-devoted — in his very guilt sublime. 

Thrice they prayed him : while he listened, not a quiver 

on his brow. 
Not the movement of a hair upon his h«ui or beard of 

snow, 
Not the motion of a lip, nor even the flutter of an eye. 
Betokening that he even heard them— he was there alone 

to die. 

In the distant, dreary years, so run the legends even now- 
Misty legends on whose summiu slumber centuries of 

snow — 
Lofty legends round whose summits clouds have lain for 

solemn ages — 
Legends penned with iron pens in blood by Draco-minded 

•age»- 



It was written, they should bear him to a duBfeoa under 

ground. 
Far beneath the castle moat, where came no sia|^ boiBUi 

sound. 
And unto the earth should chain him, naked, <m the iey 

ground- 
Naked, like the sage Prometheus, on the mountain's sum- 
mit bound. 

Water — there was none for him, save that which flowed 

in the castle moat, 
On whose green and slimy surface newts and moeeee loved 

to float- 
Bread— a crust a day— so, starving, freezing, there the 

Doomed was spread, 
Pressed with weights of stone and iron till he answered or 

was dead. 

Did he answer guiltless, lo ! the trial ; guilty, lo ! the aze; 
Death before the grinning thousand ! worse than were a 

a myriad racks ! 
While the trial were an evil quite as grievous, quite as 

great. 
For the verdict of his peers would rend from him his proud 

estate: 

But, if he died silent, then his lands would pass in quiet 

down 
To bless his boy, his innocent bo)', and not escheat unto 

the crown : 
So he chose the darksome dungeon, rather there to die alone 
Than by cowardly fear to steal the birthright of his 

orphan son. 

But, beside this, came the thought that, by this penaneehs 

might win 
Forgiveness from offended Heaven for his now*rq>eiiled 

sin. 
<* Noble Roland,'* quoth his judges, " answer, ere it be 

too late ; 
Heavy, else, must be our judgment— heavier thine awful 

fate." \ 

Then arose the ghostly knight, with his spectral eyes 

aflame. 
While a more than mortal vigor coursed and circled 

through his frame ; 
And he gazed upon them smiling, and like hollow thunder 

broke 
His accents on the swarthy silence :— thus and so the 

chieftain spoke : 

'< Lords ! I answer not. If guilty, God will judge my sUifuI 

soul: 
For my body— that is yours! I yield it to your stem 

control. 
Would you have me— me, a warrior, like a coward 

plead for life ? 
Death and I are old acquaintance ! I have met him in the 

stife— 

"I have met him when the air was swooning with a 

ghastly fear ; • 

When the Moslem swept before us, driven like a herd of 

deer; 
When our voices mocked the thunder, shouting < England 

and Saint George !' 
And the lightning of our falchions fell like flashes from a 

forge ! 

" There, amid the clash and clang of sword and shield, I 

strove with Death — 
That I conquered, ye may see ; and now I yield to him my 

breath— 
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AVhere there it no retene, yield ! tnd, m one would call a 

bride, 
80 1 bid the grialj nMmarch gmilinglj unto my side. 

*< Shall I yield my broad estates, my castles and my manor 

lands, 
To the harpies of the law, to hold them with unhallowed 

hands? 
Shall I send my youthful heir forth with a stahi upon his 

crest? 
No ! my eaglet yet shall reign an eagle in his parent nest. 

** Lords and judges, I have done : no further words shall 

pass my lips. 
Save prayers to Heaven, that my soul may, tun-like, rise 

from death's eclipse." 
Silently, he braved them still ; and, sighing, sad, and full 

of gloom, 
His judges sent him forth to struggle with the sharp and 

lingering doom. 

Did he tremble at their sentence? Not a muscle quivered, 

not 
A sign to mark he heard, save on his cheek one purple spot : 
Statelier yet than ever, firmer, with a long triumphant 

breath, 
R aland, smiling on his judges, sternly walked to certain 

death. 



PART IV. 

In his cell the knight is lying, naked, fettered foot and 

hand; 
Bound unto the rocky ground with many an iron link and 

band; 
On him lie the piles of granite, pressing, pressing ; yet he 

still 
Looks on death with lofty eye— so giant is his mighty will. 

Day by day, he lay and suffered, wrung with agony, but 

content- 
Day by day, though hard to bear was his grievous punish- 
ment — 
Never once, though, hour on hour, they piled the jagged 

granite higher 
On his quivering limbs, he murmured ; yet his very veins 
were fire. 

Once, however, came his jailer, saying that his nephew 

sought 
His presence ; and the knight, consenting, in his brother's 

son was brought : 
** Uncle Roland,'' quoth he, weeping, " what is this that 

I have done ? 
Curses, curses on my head ! curse, tmcle, curse thy brother's 

son! 

Mine the tongue that wrought this evil — mine the false and 

slanderous tongue 
That dune to death the Lady Owineth — O ! my soul is 

sadly ¥rrung !" 
** Demon, devil!" groaned the warrior— " devil of the 

evil eye ! 
Look upon the awful horror wrought by thy atrocious lie. 

Tell me? was it all a falsehood ? Tell me, was it all^ 

all— all? 
Speak ! and let these prison walls, oppressed with horror, 

on thee fall !" 
« All was false ! Mine, too the ambush ; for I sought to 

grasp thy lands- 
Sought to win the Lady Owineth, with thy blood upon 

my hands. * 



But she drove me forth with scorn ; and then I coined the 

lying tale— 
O ! forgive me, Uncle Roland ! give me leave to weep 

and wail ; 
Give me leave to tit in lackcloth, heaping ashes on my 

head; 
Mourning in some craggy cavern for the early lost and 

dead." 

*' Unexampled liar arif traitor ! first of all our noble name 
Guilty of so black a treason ! first to suin our shield with 

shame! 
Hence ! away ! I — No ! repent ! begone ! and pray for my 

repose: 
Life on both of tis too soon for our grievous crimes will 

close. 

I forgive thee — now away — nay, do not touch me ! I am 

wan- 
Sick with sofleriug — mad with anguish— Go !" The peni- 
tent roan is gone. 
— Once again he lies alone, save his agony, alone ; 
Then they come and pile upon him heavier weights of 
iron and stone. 

Siill more pallid, at the even, Roland in his anguish lay, 
Wrestling, for his soul was strong, with his body's slow 

decay; 
And the sweat upon his forehead stood and rolled and fell 

like rain. 
Cold, while pain and fire and fever battled in his heart and 

brain. 

Now and then his senses wandered ; now again his mind 

was calm, 
And he wrung from out his suffering penitential draught? 

of balm ; 
Then again his senses left him, and he lay in phrenzy there. 
Talking wildly in his madness with the dim, impalpable air. 

Now, he saw the Lady Owineth wandering in her maiden 

joy; 
Now, he viewed her in her chamber frolic with her baby 

boy; 
Now, he saw her sadly lying, all her bosom bathed with 

blood; 
And beheld himself as o'er her on that fatal night he stood. 

Was he dreaming? through his dungeon stole a pale pur- 

pureal light. 
Flowing round him, floating round him, making daylight 

of its night ; 
In its midst, his gentle Owineth, while around her brow 

there flowed. 
Fluttering flame, a golden halo ! that with heavenly glory 

glowed. 

Did he hear her ? Was it real ? With an angel's voice she 

spoke : 
How the words, like flakes of music, silver music ! sweetly 

broke. 
Round and round him ! how they floated, ringing in his 

ravished ears, 
Like the notes of Memnon's lyre, or chantings from the 

distant spheres ! 

" Coming, Roland, from that heaven where, though clad 

with light, I sigh 
And languish for the softer lustre of thy gentle loving eye, 
I await thee, singing, singing hymns to cheer thy dying 

hour 
That the Cherubim tang in Eden when it first arose in 

flower. 
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Hearken ! how my notes are mingling -one by one, and 

two by two, 
Dropping on thy brain aa folia on fading roaes freshening 

dew; 
Three by three, they upward circle : thou hast heard them 

in thy dreams, 
When I came, a missioned spirit, fnxa the four eternal 

streams. 

I can see them, though thine eyes caiftonly compass earthly 

viBion : 
Soon, O, Roland ! soon, O, Roland ! thou shalt see with 

eyes elysian : 
Then the notes that now thou hearest thou sholt see, as on 

they flow,— 
Angels that are rarest air ! and view them through their 

dances go." 

Still, entranced, the sufferer listened; and it seemed as 

from his pain 
Sweeter music yet was born, for holier hymning lulled his 

brain; 
Very wild his agony ; very ; but between its bars hiB eyes 
Saw the angels as they wandered on the walls of Paradise. 

Faint and fainter grew he, while the melody loud and 
louder rang, 

Till it seemed not only Gwineih but a myriad angels sang; 

And his soul seemed rising, rising, rising from his pallid clay. 

Which, each moment, grew mure feeble— faintlier wrest- 
ling with decay. 

Burst upon his ears one swell ! it seemed an anthem of the 

spheres. 
Jubilant, divinely ringing; swam his eyes with happy 

tears— 
" Come, forgiven one," the cadence, " chastened spirit, 

come, arise 
From thine earthly prison-house to holy homes beyond the 

skies." 

Fainter, fainter, still mo.re feeble, grew the sufferer as he 

heard, 
And a sigh swooned on the silence, soft as breathing of a 

bird,^ 
And all was over. In hiB trance his spirit's sparkling feet 

had trod 
The realms of space, and gone from earth, through air, to 

judgment and to God. 



NOTES. 

The judgment of the peine forte et dure, on an instance 
of which our ballad is founded, was well known in the an- 
cient law of England. As has been seen, it was terrihlv 
severe. The circumstances of the judgment were aa fol- 
lows : When a prisoner stood charged with an offence, and 
an indictment had been found against him, before he could 
be tried he was called upon to answer, or, in technical par* 
huice, to plead. A plea m bar is an answer, either affirming 
or denying the offence charged in the indictment, or, if of a 
dilatory character, showing some ground why ihe de- 
fendant should not be calira upon to answer at all. In 
those days, in all capital cases, the estates of the criminal, on 
conviction and judgment, were forfeited to the crown. 
The blood of the offender was considered as corm^ed, aad, 
as a consequence, his properly could not pass to his family, 
whOf although innocent, suffered for the faults of the 
criminal. Cnmes, therefore, where the punishment fetif not 
only on the criminal but on nil family, were oompsuatively 
of rare occurrence. An admission of guilt prcMoced the 
same effect as a conviction. If the defendant, however, 
stood mute, obstinately refusing to answer, by irhieh 
behaviour he preserved his estates to his family, he was 
sentenced to undergo the judgment of the petmeftrU et 
dure. 

" The English judgment of penance for standiiu^ mate," 
says Chief Justice Blackstone, in his admirable Commen- 
taries, ** was as follows : That the prisoner be remanded 
to the prison from whence he came^ and pat into a low, 
dark chamber ; and there be laid on his back, nakad,_anless 
where decency forbids : that there be placed upon bis body 
as great a weight of iron as he could bear and more ; that 
he nave no sustenance, save only on the first day, three 
morsels of the worst bread ; and, on the second day, three 
draughts of standing water, that should be nearest to the 

Erison door; and in this situation this should be alternately 
is daily diet till he died, or (as anciently the judgment ran) 
till he anstoered." 

With respect to this horrid judgment, Chrirtian, in his 
notes to the same work, goes on to say: that *' taeprcK 
secutor and the court cauul exercise no discretion, or show 
no favor to a prisoner who stood obstinately mute.*' " In 
the legal history of this countr>'," (England,) he continnes, 
"are numerous instances of persons who have bad re- 
solution and patience to undei^ so terrible a death in order 
to benefit their heirs by preventing a forfeiture of their 
estates, which would have been a consequence of a con- 
viction by a verdict. There is a memorable story of aa 
ancestor of an ancient family in the north of Englsmd. la 
a fit of jealous>' he killed his wife ; and put to death his 
children who were at home, by throwing them from the 
battlements of his castle ; and proceeding with an intent to 
destroy his only remaining child, an infant nursed at a 
farm-house at some distance, he wns intercepted by a storm 
of thunder and lightning. This awakened in his breast 
compunctions of conscience. He desisted from his pur- 
pose, and having surrendered himself to justice, in order to 
secure his estates to this child, he had the resolution to die 
under the dreadful judgment of the jteine forte tt durtJ' 
This tale is the base of our romance. 
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SotntD is he sleeping 

Far under the wave- 
Sea njrmphs are keeping 

A watch for the brave : 
Deep was our grief and wild — 

Wilder our dirge 
When the doomed ocean child 

Drowned in the surge. 

Within a bright chamber 

His form we have laid ; 
With spar, pearl and amber 

The walls are arrayed— 
Though high rolls the billow 

He wakes not at morn, 
And sponge for his pillow 

From rocks we have torn. 



I heard thy name spoken 

When doDvn came the mast ; 
His hold was then broken, 

That word was his Itut. 
A picture is lying. 

Lorn maid ! on hii breast — 
That picture in dying 

His hand closely prest. 

Why turns thy cheek paler 

These tidings to know ? 
The truth of thy sailor 

Should lessen thy wo : 
The wave could not chill it 

That stifled his breath ; 
Pure low— can aught kill it ? 

Give answer. Oh, Death ! 
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hi the reign of good King Doddipol, sumamed the 
Gnatsnapper, there lived in a stately castle, on the top 
of a hi^ mountain, a rich old Norseman, who had 
an only son whom he loved with great ardor, and 
little discretion , on account of his being the last <5f an 
illustrious family. The youth was called Violet, 
partly because he had for his godmother the Fairy 
Violetta, and partly on accoimt of having on his left 
shoulder an impression of that flower, so perfectly 
defined, and so vivid in color, that the old nurse mis- 
took it at first sight for a real violet, and declared it 
smelled like a nosegay. 

Being the only son <^ a great and rich nobleman, 
as well as somewhat indolent and unambitious, Violet 
passed much o{ his time, while growing up to man- 
hood, in thinking much and doing nothing. He was 
without companions, having no equals around him, 
and was prohibited from associating with his inferiors 
by the strict etiquette which prevailed throughout the 
dominions of good King Doddipol. As he grew up 
thus in almost entire solitude his temperament became 
highly poetical and imaginative, his feelings irregular 
and ardent', and it was predicted that some day or 
other he would become a mart)T to love. 

Much of his time was spent in lonely rambles 
among the mountains which surrounded the residence 
of the Old Man of the Hills, as ho was called, a dis- 
tance of many miles in every direction, and one sum- 
mer day, wandering on without knowing or caring 
whither he went, he at length found himself in a 
region where he had never been before. It was a 
deep, sequestered, rocky dell, shaded by gloomy 
pined, from the further extremity of which there tum- 
bled a bright cascade of snow-white foam, which, 
after forming a deep transparent basin at its foot, 
escaped murmuring among the rocks below and dis- 
appeared. Not a sound was heard but that of the 
falling waters and the gurgling stream, for the birds 
delight not in the gloom of perpetual shade, and neither 
hunter nor woodman ever visited this lonely retreat. 

Tired with his long ramble, Violet sat down at the 
foot of a lofty tree, whoee roots seemed to drink of 
the crystal basin, and fell into a deep reverie, during 
which his eyes were fixed imconsciously on the trans- 
parent water, which, though clear as our northern 
lakes, was so deep that no one could see the bottom. 
While thus occupied in weaving webs of youthful 
anticipation, he saw a little gold-fish suddenly dart 
from under the rock on which he was seated, and 
play around with infinite grace, quivering its fins and 
fanning its tail, while their bright colors glittered in 
the rippling water with indescribable brilliaocy. 



The youth watched its motions with increasing 
interest, and an eagerness he had never ex- 
perienced before. Sometimes it would come up 
close to the spot, almost within reach of his hand, 
and after balancing on the surface awliile, again dart 
away, only to return and play a thousand fantastic 
gambols, full of vivacity and grace. At other times 
it would remain stationary awhile, looking him in 
the face with its mellow, melancholy eyes, and an 
expression of sorrowful tendemett that sunk into his 
heart. He remained watching its motions in deep 
solicitude, until the gathering shadows of twilight 
warned him away, and reached home so late that he 
found his father anxiously awaiting bis return. The 
Old Man of the Hills inquired of him where he had 
been, and what had detained him so long; but he 
answered evasively, being a£>hamed to confess he had 
been fascinated by a little gold-fish. 

That night he could think of nothing but the little 
gold-fish, and when at length sleep came over his eye- 
lids, he dreamed it was a beautiful princess, trans- 
formed by the power of some wicked enchanter or 
malignant fairy. The impression was so vivid in 
his mind, that when he awoke he could not decide 
whether it was indeed a dream, or whether he had 
not actually seen the charming princess, whose fea- 
tures were indelibly iuiprescicd on his memory. The 
next morning he again sought the path he had traveled 
tlie day before, and about mid-day arrived at the glen 
of the shining cascade. He had scarcely seated hi^n- 
self, when the little gold-fish darted from under the 
rock as before, and winning its way to the surface of 
the crystal basin, looked at him with an expression 
of its beautiful eyes that spoke a joyful welcome. 
Violet put forth his hand, and tried to woo it still 
nearer, but it only gave a melancholy shake of the 
head, and when he attempted to seize it, retired be- 
yond his reach with a lingering hesitation that seemed 
to indicate a mingled desire and apprehension. 

Thus the little creature continued to coquette with 
him for several days during which he repeated his 
visits, staying all day, and dreaming every night the 
same dream of the beautiful princess changed into a 
little gold-fish. While absent from the crystal basin, 
hi* imagination was forever dwelling on the form and 
features of the princess, and the mysterious connec- 
tion he was convinced subsisted between his waking 
thoi^ts and experience and his nightly dreams. By 
degrees the two became inseparably associated to- 
gether in his mind, and insensibly he fell in love to 
distraction, but wikether with the beautiful princess 
or the little gold-flBh he could not decide. He became 
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so melancholy in consequence that the latter, as if 
conscioiu of his feelings, permitted him to take it in 
his hand, kiss it, and nestle it in his bosom at plea- 
sure. At such times he would beseech it in the most 
moving terms to speak to him, tell him if his dreams 
were true, and respond to his devoted affection. But 
it only replied by a silent tear, and a look of strange 
meaning, which he could not comprehend. 

Violet grew every day more sad, and his youthful 
form continued to waste away, so that as he A^'alkcd 
in the sun, his shadow could scarcely be seen. During 
this period (he behavior of the little gold-fish was so 
full of incon^i^teucics and contradictiuns that Violet 
was vrcW nigh distracted. Sometimes it would con- 
template his pale check and wasted form with tears 
in its eyes, while at the next moment it looked at him 
wilh an expression of unfeeling triumph. Then its 
eye« would glance rapidly and eagerly, sometimes 
to^^iird himself, at others down on the cr)'stal basin, 
and at others upward to the skies. 

One bright morning, when the position of the sun 
toward the cast hud become gradually cliangcd, and 
the beams of the former fell directly upon the crystal 
basin, Violet was sitting, as usual, fondling the little 
gold-fish in his hand, admiring its soft hazel eyes, and 
addressing a thousand endeannents to the little dumb 
creature, which at that moment appeared insensible 
to his affection. Keeping its eyes earnestly fixed on 
the transparent waters, which now glittered in the 
golden beams of tlie sun, the youth suddenly felt it 
tremble as if with ecstasy in his hand, as with a sud- 
den spring it ^'aultod into the basin and instantly dis- 
appeared, lie gazed with intense anxiety, expecting 
every moment it would reappear ; but it returned no 
more, and after A^-aiting in vain, until dusky twilight 
enveloped the glen in shadows, he bent his "wuy 
home^%'a^d, scarcely con.scious whither he yni» going 
That night he slept from the mere weariness of sor- 
row, and dreamed the beautiful princess appeared to 
thank and bless him for her disenchantment. 

The next day the Old Man of the Hills called his 
son before him, and announced with great satisfaction 
that ho had just concluded a treaty of marriage be- 
tween him and tlie oldest daughter of King Duddipol, 
a lady of great discretion, and old enough to be his 
mother. The young man quitted the presence of his 
father in despair, and, scarcely conscious of whither 
he was M^'andering, sought the cr)'stal basin at the foot 
of the shining cascade. Here, seated on the rock, he 
gazed himself almost blind, in the hope of seeing the 
little gold-fish once more appear, to receive his last 
farewell. But he gazed in vain for hours, and hours, 
until in the bitterness of disappointment he at length 
cried out aloud — " It is all in vain. It will come no 
mwe, and nothing is now left me but a remembrance 
carrying with it eternal regrets. But one hope re- 
mains. I will seek my adored princess, for such I 
know she is, where she disappeared from my sight, 
and either find her or a grave." Saying this be 
plunged into the basin in an agony of despair. 

He continued to sink, as it appeared to him, for 
neoriy half an hour, without once drawing his breath, 
until, just as he felt himself quite exhauNed, he foimd 



himself precipitated into what seemed a new^ world, 
far more l^autiful than that he had just abandoned. 
The skies were of a deeper blue, and being likewise 
far more transparent, reflected the features of the lower 
world as in a vast illimitable mirror. There was no 
Sim visible in the heavens. Yet a soH, delicious 
mellow light, more rich and yet more gentle than 
that of summer twilight, diffused itself ever>'whcre, 
giving to every object the charm of distance, and 
giving to the air a genial ^%'armth inexpressibly g^e- 
ful. The meadows seemed like endless waving seas 
of verdure, and together with the foliage of the woods, 
exhibited all the frc.slmess of the new-born sprii^; 
the little ^*arbling birds seemed to revel among the 
groves and verdant meads in joyous luxury', filling the 
air A^ith their melodious concert ; the meado'\%''s were 
sprinkled with beds of fiowers of various hues and 
fragrance, and a thousand delicious odors gave aest 
to ever)' breath he drew. Vast fields of violets, most 
! especially, were spread out in every direction, laiser 
and more beautiful than any he had ever seen before. 
A gentle river meandered deep and clear through a 
long \'Bllcy spread out before him, skirted oo either 
side by pale blue hills, so high they seemed to reach 
and mingle with the heavens above. A cool, refresh- 
ing zephyr played about his brow, and as he breathed 
its inspiring odors, Violet felt himself suddenly re- 
stored to all his wonted vigor and activity. 

As he stood gazing in almost stupefied wonder at 
the scene before him, and doubtful whether it was 
merely a creation of his bewildered fancy, he per- 
ceived a radiant female form approaching, seated in 
a cliariot formed of a single violet, and crowned with 
a diadem of the same flowers. Her dress, too, was 
composed of many-colored violets, and her chariot 
drawn by butterflies, whose wings of gold and purple 
were of glorious lustre. The chariot stood still on 
coining up to the youth ; the lady springing out, 
lighted on the flowers without ruflling their leaves, 
and giving him her tiny hand addressed him as fol- 
lows : 

♦* Welcome, Prince Violet, for such you are by 
birth, and by my creation. I was the friend of your 
mother. I presided at your birth, and I gave you 
your name. I therefore feel in some measure re- 
sponsible for your happiness, and am come hither to 
give you the benefit of my advice and assistance. 
Know, my prince, tliat you are brought here by a 
destiny you could not avoid. You are in tlie do- 
minions, I might almost say in the power of the 
wicked enchanter Curmudgeon, who is as potent as 
he is wicked. Among his other diabolical acts, he is 
an adept in the new science of animal magnetism, 
can put you to sleep by the waving of his hand, pull 
out your teeth without your knowing any thing about 
it, and divorce your spirit from your body, sending it 
wandering away to distant regions, while the body 
remains unconscious though not inanimate. In short, 
there is no end to his wicked devices, and he is the 
most mischievous, malignant monster in the world, 
inexorable in his revenge, and clothed with the power 
of gratifying it to its utmost extent. It is to warn you 
against him that I am here. My name is Violetta.'* 
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The prince, as he muat now be called, listened to 
this speech with great gravity and decorum j though 
he thought it rather long, and replied with infinite dis- 
cretion. He thanked the fairy for her kind intentions^ 
and concluded by observing that he had of\en, when a 
child, heard his mother speak of the Fairy Violetta 
with great affection. 

" Your mother was a woman of taste,'' raid the 
fair}', *^ but there is not a moment to be lost, for the 
enchanter is by this time apprized of your coming, 
and the purport of your visit. Do not ask me what 
that is. It is sufficient that you are here to fulfill your 
destiny." 

The fairy then stamped three times with her little 
foot on a bed of violets.. At the first stamp there rose 
out of the ground a superb suit of violet-colored 
armor ; at the second a sword and spear ; and at the 
third a gallant violet-colored steed richly caparisoned. 

<* Take these, arm thyself, mount, and away. You 
will meet with many obstacles in your course, but 
you have nothing to fear so long as you fear nothing. 
Your first enemy will be a little mischievous caitiff, 
called Master Whipswitchem, a creature of the 
wicked enchanter; your second a monstrous giant; 
your third a beautiful spectre, and your fourth the 
enchanter himself. The first you must circumvent 
by your wit; the second by your valor; the third by 
your self-command ; and the fourth by your prompti- 
tude and sagacity. There is no magic in your 
weapons, though they are equally good and true. 
Your dependence must be on yourself alone ; on your 
valor, your constancy, and your cause; and remem- 
ber, that should you ever turn your back on an 
enemy, whether man, beast, or fiend, your happy 
destiny will never be accomplished. You will never 
see your little gold-fish again. 

" My little gold-fish !'' exclaimed the prince eagerly 
— " What dost thou mean ? O tell me, most benefi- 
cent fairy!" 

*^ You will know in good time, if you do not turn 
recreant," answered the fairy, with a significant 
smile. " But away, away, my prince. Mount and 
away. Follow the course of the river, and once more, 
never turn aside let what will be before you, remem- 
bering that nothing is impossible to courage, conduct, 
and perseverance in a good caicie." 

The prince bowed himself before the lady, repeated 
his grateful thanks, mounted his neighing steed, which 
pawed the ground impatiently, and was about clap- 
ping spurs to his sides, when the fairy suddenly stop- 
ped him. 

" Hold, prince ! I had almost forgotten. Take this 
bouquet of violets, place it in your bosom, and guard 
it well. But be careful not to draw it forth except in 
the last extremity, depending always on your valor 
and your sword. When your life shall hang sus- 
pended by a single hair; when the last breath is 
quivering on thy lips, and all other means fail, 
then, and not till then, use it as your instinct may 
direct. Adieu, my prince— be faithful, bold and for- 
tunate." 

The {B.iry mounted her chariot, the butterflies spread 
their gorgeous wings, and ascending rapidly through 



the transparent skies the whole pageant disappeared. 
The prince lost not a moment in pursuing the course 
pointed out by the fairy, and as he proceeded, gradu- 
ally fell into a reverie, the subject of which was the 
hint that it would depend on himself whether he ever 
saw the little gold-fish again. The thought roused 
him to the utmost height of daring, and he resolved, 
come what might, nothing should be wanting on his 
part to the accomplishment of a glorious and happy 
destiny. He felt himself suddenly animated by this 
determination to gain a noble prize by noble exer- 
tions, for nothing is more certain than that none but 
groveling) abject beings, to whom nature has de- 
nied the ordinary faculties of mind, can remain in- 
sensible to the excitement of glory, or the rewards of 
love. 

He had not, however, proceeded far, when on a 
sudden there flighted on the head of his steed, right 
between the ears, one of the most extraordinary crea- 
tures he had ever seen. It was a little imp, about 
three feet high, exactly resembling one of those scare- 
crovirs we sometimes see in corn-fields, except that 
it was a great deal more oiitre in its form and dimen- 
sions. It wore an immense hat, (^ the shape of a 
cullender, and with almost as many holes, through 
which protruded little wisps of straw instead of 
feathers. The face was perfectly undefinable, having 
neither dimensions nor shape, resembling nothing of 
the live human species, and consisting apparently 
entirely o{ a nose which projected several inches be- 
yond the brim of his hat ; his shirt-collar was tied 
with a piece of rope ; his jacket was as much too 
short as his breeches were too long, one being out at 
the elbows, the other at the knees, the latter of which 
were tied with a wisp of straw tortured into a true 
lover's knot ; his legs seemed nothing but a pair of 
short broom-sticks, of neither shape nor substance, 
ensconced in an old pair of spatterdashes; and the 
toes of his shoes curled upward like a pair of old- 
fashioned skates. Altogether he cut a curioas figure, 
and the prince could, not help laughing at his new 
traveling companion. " This," thought he, '* must 
be Master Whipswitchem." 

But his gallant steed did not seem to enter into the 
spirit of the joke. He pricked his ears, pawed the 
ground, snorted, champed and foamed, and finally 
stood stock still, trembling like a leaf. Prince Violet 
began to wax somewhat impatient. Yet at length 
said to him very courteously — 

** My friend, if it is the same thing to you, I had 
rather you would get off and walk." 

" Thank you, my friend, but if it 's the same thing 
to you, I 'd rather ride. Ho-ho ! ha-hah !" and thei-e- 
upon he laughed like a whole swarm of flies. 

Then the \*a]iant prince drew his sword and gave 
Master Whipswitchem a great blow under the short- 
ribs, which he took it for granted would cut him in 
two ; but the sword rebounded as if it had struck on 
an empty bladder, while the little imp only bounded 
upward about three yards, alighting in the same place 
as before, and crying out, ** Ho-ho! hah-hah!" At 
this rate, thought Prince Violet, I shall never got to 
the end of my journey. Still he repeated bi&Ucw^^ 
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at each one of which the pcstil'erous little imp only 
jumped higher and laughed louder, and the gallant 
steed only snorted, pawed, and stamped more vehe- 
mently, until both slecd and master became quite ex- 
hausted. The latter then resorted to artifice, seeing 
that force was unavailing. So putting up his sword, 
he affected to expostulate with his troublesome com- 
panion on the impropriety o( his conduct, watching 
at the same time for an opportunity of laying hold of 
him. When he seemed off his guard, and was cr\'ing 
" Ho-ho ! ha-hah !" wiih infinite glee, the prince sud- 
denly throwing himself forward, seized him by the 
long nose, and after holding him up kicking in the 
air for a few moments — for he was as light as a 
feather — ^with a sudden jerk pitched him away out 
into the river, where, after bobbing up and down 
some half a dozen timc^, and crying **IIo-ho! ha- 
hah I" he disappeared. " Ilo-ho ! lia-hah !" cried the 
prince, " I tliink I have done Master Whipstichem's 
business this time." Alter which he proceeded gayly 
on his journey. 

Before, however, he had time to enjoy the victory, 
his gallant steed suddenly begun to rear up before, 
and tlien to kick up behind with great violence. The 
prince clapi)ed hut hand on his trusty blade, thinking 
he was approaching the giant, but on looking round 
in every direction could see neither castle nor draw- 
bridge. Indeed nothing visible seemed to justify the 
horse in liis unseemly gambols, and the prince accused 
his gallant steed of being in league with his enemies, 
when happening to look over his shoulder, who 
should he see but Master Whipswitchem seated 
quietly on the crupper, and spurring away with an 
old rusty nail he had fixed in the heel of his shoe, 
while he held by tlie horse's tail for a bridle. " I 
swear by the eyes of my beautiful gold-fish," cried 
the prince, " but this is too bad !" yVnd then he at- 
tempted to dislodge the pestilent imp, by thrasting his 
elbow into his back ; but the little caitiff every time 
bounced up like a tennis-ball, and the next instant 
was in his seat, cr>'iug, *' Ho-ho ! ha-ha !" louder than 
ever. This time he was too cimning for the prince ; 
for knowing by experience that hi« nose was the 
most exposed part of his outworks, he kept his back 
to the prince, and his face toward the tail of the 
horse. At the expiration of an hour the prince be- 
came so worried that lie could scarcelv lilt his hand 
to his head, and his horse so exhausted that he could 
kick no more. At length, however, while the little 
caitiff was spiuring and laughing away with great 
glee, the prince turning suddenly round on the saddle, 
seized the rope which he wore round his neck for a 
cravat, and leaping from his steed, hoisted him up to 
an old sign-post at the road-side, where he left him 
dangling in the air. " Ho-ho ! ha-ha !" said the prince, 
" I think I shall liave no more trouble with Master 
Whipswitchem . " 

Finding himself as well as his steed quite exhausted, 
and both requiring rest and refreshment, Prince 
Violet dismounted in a pleasant, shady grove, through 
which meandered a clear stream, bordered by rich, 
luxuriant grass, thus furnishing both drink and food to 
the panting animal, whom, having turned loose, he left 



to roam at will. Seating himself* among a bed of fra- 
grant flowers, he lighted a cigar, and sat smoking 
and thinking of his future prospects. 

*' Ho-ho I ha-hah I my prince, what arc you about ? 
You put me in mind of a smoking chimney, though 
from your mighty contented look, I should .suppose 
you were very pleasantly occupied. I should like to 
take a puff too, if you have no objection." 

"O, bcneticeut Fairy Violetta," exclaimed the 
prince, " what shall I do with this pestiferous caitiff, 
who minds neither hanging nor drowning ?" A nd there- 
upon the fairy, who doubtless heard his adjuration, 
inspired him with a lucky thought. Kuo^%'iDg that 
the little caitiff was but a man of straw, animated bv 
the wicked enchanter, he at, once resolved to take 
advantage of that circumstance. 

"Ho-ho! ha-hah! are you there, my friend?" re- 
plied the prince. '* Well, I see there is no use in 
quarreling with such a plea.<ant fellow. Come, sit 
down, and take a puff with me, and let us swear 
eternal friendship." 

•' Agreed !" replied the little caitiff, briskly. ** It is 
true you played a joke or two on me, but I flatter 
my!*elf, on the whole, I paid you beforehand ; and for 
the present the account is pretty well balanced." 

So they sat down and smoked very sociably to- 
gether, talking about various matters, until the little 
caitiff's cigar being burnt to a stump, and somewhat 
incommo<bng his long nose, he began turning and 
twisting it about, until it set fire to some blades of 
straw that projected from his nos*triIs, which strain- 
way communicated to his head, and thence to his 
body, and in a moment he was in full blaze. 

*'Iam a gone sucker!" exclaimed he, and the 
words were scarcely out of his mouth when lie be- 
came nothing but a heap of black ashes. 

"Ho-ho! ha-hah!" quoth the prince, " if he is a 
gone sucker, I take it for granted, it is all Dieky "with 
Master Whipswitchem." And then, himself and his 
horse being sufficiently refreshed, he mounted and 
rode forward on his journey. 

Ascending a high, wearisome hill, he saw at a little 
distance a great and magnificent castle, which be at 
once to<^k for that of the enchanter Curmudgeon. 
The crisis of his fate vt^la then at hand ; and after in- 
specting his armor and equipments, llie prince spurred 
on briskly to consummate his destiny. A few moments 
brought him to a tower, at the end of a draw-bridge, 
where hmig an enormous bell, which, without hesi- 
tating a moment, he rung till it resounded far and 
near. Instantly at the sound there rose up from the 
inner side, a monstrous and deformed giant, upward 
of sixteen feet high. As he advanced, he seemed all 
body and no legs — the latter being utterly dispropor- 
tioned to the former; his shoulders rose like moun- 
tains, one higher than the other, almost to the top of 
his head; his body was all over covered with impene- 
trable scales like an alligator, and he wore on his 
head an old Continental cocked-hat, from which pro- 
jected a queue of such unaccountable length that it 
was said nobody ever saw the end of it. But his most 
atrocious feature vr&s a great proboscb*, growing just 
over a little pug nose, he used for smelling, about the 
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size of (hat of aa elephant, which it exactly resembled 
in strength and elasticity. 

" What want you here?" roared the monster, in a 
voice so loud and horrible, that it set the bell tinkling, 
and in a most discourteous manner peculiar to gpants, 
who are notorious for their ill manners. 

" I wish to seethe far-famed and puissant enchanter, 
the great Curmudgeon, with whom I have a bone to 
pick, an please your worship," replied the prince, 
with infinite politeness. 

" You see him— what good will that do? He would 
not look at, much less speftk to, such a sloppy 
stripling as you. To the right-about— march ! or I Ml 
make mince-meat of you in less than no time." 

'• Stand aside, and let me pass !" cried the enraged 
prince, drawing his sword. 

" Advance at your peril !" roared the giant, twirling 
his proboscis, and twisting his long queue like a great 
black -snake. 

And now commenced a battle, the like oC which is 
not recorded in hLstory, tradition, or romance. The 
sword of the valiant prince gleamed, and flashed, and 
flew about like lightning, ruining such a shower of 
dry blows on the monster, that had not his hide been 
invulnerable to any but enclianted weapons, he would 
in gixxl lime have been a gone sucker, as Sir Bruin 
said. The giant, on the other hand, had managed his 
probascis with admirable skill, his great object being 
to entwine the prince in its folds, and squeeze him to 
deiith. Sometimes he would stretch it out at least six 
yards, and at others draw it in suddenly, in hopes the 
prince would be deceived as to its length, and come 
within the sphere of its action. But the prince being 
gloriously seconded by his gallant steed, displayed an 
activity fully equal to the craft of the giant ; and for 
an hour at least the fight continued doubtful. The 
only vulnerable part of the monster was his long 
queue, which the prince, in hopes that, like Sampson, 
his strength might peradventure lie in his hair, by an 
adroit manoeuvre cut otf al>out six feel from his head. 
Thereupon he roared like ten thousand bulls of Bashan, 
insomuch that the enchanter, Curmudgeon, feared he 
was vanquished, and trembled in the recesses of his 
castle. 

The giant frantic with rage at the loss of what he 
was more \'ain of than even his stately proboscis, 
now redoubled his cflbrts, while the prince every mo- 
ment becjunc more exhausted, and his gallant steed 
ceased his iwual activity. The giant seeing this, 
watched his opportunity, till he at length succeeded 
in throwing a slipping noose, made by twisting his 
proboscis over the head of the prince. This he 
gradually tightened with all his force, until the prince 
perceived hunself rapidly sufibcating. His eyes failed 
him, and seemed bursting from their orbits; his vision 
presented nothing but gleams of many colored lights 
dancing betbrc him ; his heart heaved and panted with 
throes of desperate ogony ; his arm became almost 
nerveless, and his sword fell from his hand, while 
the shouts of the giant announced that the victc^y 
was won. 

At this moment of extreme peril, when the last 
gleam of consciousness lingered in his brain, the 



prince recollected the bouquet of violets which he 
still carried in his bosoni, and drawing it forth with a 
desperate efibrt, thrust it into the little pug nose of the 
giant, which was directly before him. That instant 
the proboscis relaxed, as if by magic, and the giant 
suddenly untwining its folds, commenced a fit of 
sneezing, awful to hear, jumping up several feet from 
the ground at every paroxysm, swearing at intervab 
like a trooper, and cutting the most enormous capers. 
The moment Prince Violet recovered himself suffi- 
ciently, he dismounted, and regaining his trusty 
sword, belabored the impenetrable hide of the egre- 
gious monster with such arrant good will, that he re- 
treated backward between every fit of sneezing, until 
finally falling into the moat, he stuck fast in the mud, 
sneezing and roaring most vociferously. 

Prince Violet lost no time, but passed swiftly into 
(he castle, and proceeding through several apartments, 
far more vast and magnificent than the palace of King 
Doddipol, at length came to the study where the 
wicked enchanter practiced Mesmerism, and other 
diabolical devices. The old sinner was seated in an 
arm-chair of ebony, curiously carved, and ornamented 
with figures of strange, misshapen imps, among which 
the prjnce recognized his old friend, Master Whip- 
swilchem. By his side stood a female of such tran- 
scendent and inimitable beauty, that the prince at 
once concluded this was the phantom against whom 
he was so emphatically warned by his good friend 
the fairy. He allowed himself but one glance, which 
sufliced to convince him she resembled exactly the 
charming princess he had so often seen in his dreams, 
and which had like to have proved fatal. Then shut- 
ting his eyes, he advanced backward, sword in hand, 
toward the enchanter, who at the first moment he saw 
him, began those mysterious wavings of the hand 
with which he was wont to put his victims to sleep, 
and those cabalistic words which changed men into 
beasts, insects, and reptiles. But the prince having 
his eyes shut, and his liack tow^ard him, could not 
f>ee his motions, and the enchanter being horribly 
afirighted, as well as naturally a great bloc*khead, was 
so long in recollecting the formula of his incantation, 
that the prince, seeing by a sly glance over the 
shoulder, that he was sufliciently near, suddenly 
turned round, and with one blow severed his head 
from his shoulders. Then catching it before it fell to 
the ground, he threw it into the great kettle that hung 
boiling over the fire. He was just in time, for Cur- 
mudgeon had got to the last but one of his cabalistic 
words, and in a single instant more. Prince Violet 
would have been changed into a cabbage. No sooner 
^-as the head thrown into the kettle, than the water 
began to hiss and foam, and blaze up inspires of blue 
sulphureous flame, until finally the kettle burst into a 
thousand fragments, and the head disappeared up the 
chimney. Then the phantom beauty, uttering a shrill, 
dLsmal scream, melted into air — and the enchantment 
was dissolved forever. At that monaent Prince Violet 
heard a voice from the skies, as tuneful as the music 
of the spheres, saying, " Well done, my prince, the 
death of the wicked enchanter was necessary to the 
recovery of thy lost gold-fish— for while he lived thou 
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wouId»t never have seen it again. Go on — ^thy des- 
tiny ere long will be accomplisbod." A strain of 
aerial mtuic succeeded, which gradually faded into 
whispering zephyrs, bearing on their wing» the 
mingled perfume of a thousand flowers. 

The prince took possession of the castle by right of 
conquest; and when the people over whom the 
enchanter had reigned with a cruel and despotic 
sway heard of the gallantry with which he had rid 
them of their tyrant, they gathered themselves to- 
gether, and with one voice chose him for their king. 

Prince Violet proved an excellent sovereign ; but, 
thou^ he made his subjects happy, he partook not 
in what he so freely bestowed on others. The re- 
collection of the little gold-fish, and of the beautiful 
princess he had so of\en seen in his dreams, was ever 
present, and poisoned his days and nights with per- 
petual sorrows. Though courted by King Grabyall, 
and all the surrounding potentates, who had grown 
up daughters, he declined their advances, passing 
most of his leisure hours in wandering along the 
river he had followed in his journey, and which 
flowed just at the foot of the terrace of his stately 
castle. He remembered that it issued from the aper- 
ture through which he had emerged from the crystal 
basin, and constantly fed his sickly fancy with the 
hope that the little gold-fish might have vanL^hed in 
the same direction. If so, it was probably still in the 
river, if it lived at all ; and he was perpetually bending 
over the stream, watching the gambols o( the finny 
tribes, to see if he could not delect among them his 
lost wanderer. 

One day having rambled much further than he had 
ever been before in that direction, ho perceived in 
turning a sharp angle of the river, a noble marble 
villa, which had never attracted his notice before. It 
basked its white, un.*»ullied beauties on t helm nk of the 
murmuring stream, and its turrets rose from out a sea 
of green foliage that almost hid them from sight. Led 
by curiosity, or rather by his destiny, he approached 
the building by a winding walk, that seemed almost 
a labyrinth, now bringing him near, and anon carry- 
ing him to a distance, until tired at last, ho stopped, 
and rested himself under the shade of a stately beech, 
that spread its broad arms afar, and aflbrded a de- 
lightful canopy. Here, gazing around in listless 
apathy, his attention was attracted by the letter V, 
carved on the smooth bark, and environed with a 
chaplet of violets, underneath which the motto, '* For- 
get me not,'' was cut in graceful letters. While 
pondering on this rural emblem of constant love, he 
was startled by a low and plaintive female voice 
chanting the following simple strain, with the gentle 
pathoe of chastened sorrow : 

" Forget me not ! forget me not ! 
Pate, withered leaf, in which I read 
The sad, mysterious, lonely lot 
By cruel fate for me decreed. 

" Pale, withered leaf, you mind me now 
Of him whose gentle name you bear, 
Whose lips once uttered many a tow, 
In breath more sweet than vk>l«ts are. 



" Oft would he take rae in his hands, 
Oft hide me in hiB throbbing heart ; 
Oft kiss my eyes with words so bland— 
Was ever icaly imp so blessed ; 

" I joy*d his wasting form to see. 
His stately beauties fade away ; 
'T was wo to him, but bliss to m»^ 
It made him sad, while I was guy. 

" But I shall never see him more, 
Not ehare with him my life's dear lot ; 
Sweet youth, whose memory I adore^ 
Foiget me not ! forget me not !" 

These words, sung to a sweet, melancholy melodf, 
equally excited the sympathy and wonder of the prince. 
The idea of a young lady being delighted at seeing the 
face of her lover wither, and his body waste away, 
he thought did little credit to the heart of woman ; and 
that what made him sad should make her gay, ap- 
peared to show a great want of sympathy. As to the 
" little scaly imp," he could make nothing- of it 
Still there was that in the song which seemed to bear 
some strange allusion to his own peculiar sitoatioa ; 
and his curiosity became so excited, that without re- 
flectmg on the impropriety of his conduct, or its coo- 
sequences, he, as it were, impelled by an involuntary 
yet irresistible impulse, advanced in the directioa 
whence the voice proceeded. 

Passing through a long winding avenue bordered 
by beds of violets, and overshadowed by Ic^y treat, 
he at length came to a bower of clambering vines 
entwned with each other, at the further extremity of 
which, seated on a bank of flowers, he beheld a female 
figure, her cheek resting on her hand, and tears ilow> 
ing from her eyes. lie gazed on her face, which 
"Was turned toward the heavens, and shuddered as he 
recognized an exact likeness of the phantc^m beaoty 
he had seen at the side o{ the cnchojiter-s chair. He 
sought to retreat, but continued toi advance by an 
irresistible impulse, until the lady, at the sound of his 
footsteps, looked toward him. The moment she saw 
the prince she uttered a piercing shriek, at the same 
time rushing forward with extended arms, and a face 
glowing with joyous welcome. Then, as if suddenly 
recollecting herself, she hastily retired, and simk 
down on the seat, her cheek glowing with blushes. 
The prince continued to advance, controlled by an 
influence he could not withstand, and coming up to 
her, apologized as well as the confusion of his mind 
would permit, for his unceremonious intrusion. 

The lady remained gazing at him, with mingled 
smiles and blushes, for a few moments, and then ad- 
dressed the prince in words that seemed to come 
from a mouth of roses. 

"Don't you know me, my prince?" 

** Know you," faltered he, *' I believe— I fear— I 
know you but too well. You are the phantom 
beauty. The chosen instrument of the wicked en- 
chanter, Curmudgeon." 

" Alas ! no. I am no phantom, nor, I trust, an in- 
strument of mischief at least to you. The phantom 
was formed in my likeness, because— because, as 
the enchanter confessed, he could create nothing so 
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beautiful as myself by the utmost exertion of bis 
arts." 

The prince gased at her in a trance of admiration, 
for never, with the single exception of the pbantom, 
and the idol princen of his dreams, had be seen a 
being so enchanlingly lovely. The lady received his 
scrutiny with smiles of modest pleasure, and at length 
repeated her question — 

" Do you not know me, my prince?" 

The prince emboldened by her smites, or impelled 
by his destiny, seated himself by her side, and gaaed 
ardently, yet wistfully, in her face. There was some- 
thing in the expressi<m of her eyes he fancied he had 
seen before, but when or where he could not call to 
mind. At length the lady, compassionating his per- 
plexity, again anxiously asked — 

'* Do you remember a certain little gold-fish?" 

"Remember? I shall never forget," and his eyes 
glistened. 

'< Do you remember how you used to come to the 
crystal basin, at the foot of the shining cascade, and 
May all day long fondling a little gold-fish, kissing its 
eyes, and hiding it in your bosom ?" 

" Remember !" cried the prince, " the recollection 
constitutes the hope, or rather the despair, of my life. 
Would that I could see my dear little companion 
again. Methinks I should then be happy, or at least 
die content." 

**Look in my face— look steadily," replied the 
lady, greatly agitated. 

Their eyes met, and that look of mutual intelli- 
gence which never deceives, disclosed the mystery. 
Me recognized at once that glance of mingled love 
and gratitude be had so oAen seen beaming from the 
KoA expressive eyes of the little gold-fish. He started 
from her side, threw himself at her feet, and ex- 
claimed — 

''Tell mo — ^tell me! art not thou my little gold- 
fish?" 

** I am," rejoined the lady. " Once thy little gold- 
fish, now thy faithful and devoted handmaid, the 
Princess Violetta. It is to thy constancy I am in- 
debted for the recovery of my former self; and such 
as I am, I will be to thee what thou chooeest to 
inako me." 

*' Mine forever ! my beloved, my adored wife !" 
cried the prince, as he folded her in his arms, kissed 
her as he was wont to do the little gold-fish, and at 
that moment reaped the reward of all. his sufiferings. 

After enjoying the first delights of mutual love, the 
princess said to him, '* Doubtless you are anxious to 
know how I came to be transformed into a fish; and 
I will tell you now, that there may be nothing to ex- 
plain hereafter. I must begin early, for my misfor- 
tunes commenced ahnost at my birth. I am the only 
child of King Grabyall, in whose dominions you now 
are ; and according to the universal custom of all 
royal christenings, a great many fairies were invited 
to mine, and some few vulgar things came without 
invitation. Among the latter was an old fairy, so ill- 
natured and malicioiis, that, though very powerful to- 
do evil, no one wouU pay her the least attention ; 
for they knew that no klndMW could conciliate the 
4 



wicked old creature. Of course, neither my father 
nor mother paid her the least attention, or made her 
presents ; and no one spoke a word to her, at which 
she flew into a great rage, and went away shaking 
her wand, and mumbling in a spiteful manner, < Wed, 
good people, you are all mighty silent now, but before 
long you shall have talking enough, I promise you !* 

" Everybody laughed at the spiteful old woman — 
but it was no such laughing matter, I assure you, 
my prince ; for she was hardly out of sight, when, to 
the astonishment of the whole court, I began to talk 
with such volubility that nobody could keep pace 
with me. First I scolded the nurse, then abused the 
fairies, and finally took my parents to task roundly 
for attempting to stop me. The courtiers tried to 
persuade them that this was only an omen of my pre- 
cocions genius, and that, beyond all doubt, I should 
one day become the wisest, most eloquent princess 
in the world. But they r eme m ber e d the threat of the 
malicious old fairy, and became exceeding sorrowAiI. 
As I grew up my volubility increased; I talked from 
morning till night, and all night too. Sleeping or 
waking, it was just the same ; and my voice was so 
loud and shrill that it could be heard all over the 
palace. What rendered the matter still worse, I was 
exceeding ill-natured, satirical, and witty, insomuch, 
that all were afraid to come near me ; and I was 
obliged at last to talk to myself. It is necessary I 
should apprise you that I grew up to great beauty, 
and by the time I was sixteen, many of the neigh- 
boring princes came to pay their addresses to me. 
But I never gave them an opportunity, far before 
they could open their lips, I poured a torrent of 
satirical reproaches in their ears that struck them all 
dumb ; insomuch, that it was said some of them never 
recovered their speech aAerward. Do you not hate 
me, my prince, for being such a termagant ?" 

The prince, to say the truth, was a little startled at 
this detail, but replied with a look that was perfectly 
satisfactory; and the princess proceeded with her 
story. 

"At the age of seventeen, the enchanter. Cur- 
mudgeon, incited by the report of ray beauty, came 
to pay my father a visit — my mother being long since 
dead. He at fint sight fell violently in love, and de- 
manded me in marriage of my father, who, though a 
kind-hearted, good man, was, I believe, heartily glad 
to get rid of me, but at the same time frankly apprised 
him of my infirmity. ' 0, ho !' answered the en- 
clmnter, * never mind that— I shall soon cure her, I 
warrant you.' He then approached to make his de- 
claration, when, being exceedingly provoked at his 
slighting expressions, which I had overheard, I gave 
him such an explosion of satire, spleen, and ill-nature, 
as he had never probably heard before. I ridiculed 
his pretensions, scoffed at his person, despised his 
offers, and defied his power, until he could stand it 
no longer. Stamping his foot on the floor, waving 
his hand, and muttering some cabalistic words, he 
at length cried out in a rage, * Bb dwb fosbvsr ! or 
at least tiU such time as some prince shall be fool 
enough to fail ia love with you, and pine away until 
he makes no ahftdow ia tbA vm? 
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'* At that moment I found myself changed into a gold- 
fish, and swimming in the crystal basin where you 
first saw me. How long I remained there before you 
made your appearance I cannot tell, but I know that 
I was heartily tired of my loneliness, and at first felt 
the loss of speech very severely. I rejoiced when I 
first saw you. Your caresses penetrated my heart, 
and — you must forgive me, my dear prince — but when 
I beheld you wasting away daily, and knew it was for 
love of me, my happiness grew with your sorrows, 
for I felt that ray deliverance was at hand, and that 
I should live to reward you for all your sufferings. 
The day the sun first shone full into the crystal basin, 
and I saw that you cast no shadow there, you may 
remember, I suddenly darted from your hand and dis- 
appeared. It was very ungrateful, but I could not 
resist my destiny. I was instantly transformed to my 
original likeness, and — but don't be alarmed, my 
prince, for I assure you my propensity to talking was 
efiTeotually and forever repressed, by the long habit of 
silence I had preserved as the little gold-fish. I was 
received by my father with aflectionate welcome, 
and — and what else shall I say? I have mourned 
your absence day after day, until I almost ceased to 
hope that I should ever see you again. But," added 
the princess, with a look of unutterable tenderness, 
" thou hast come back once more to me — thou hast 
sought and found thy little gold-fish, and I am 
happy." 

The prince had scarcely time to return suitable ac- 
knowledgments, and vow eternal love, when they 
were roused by the sound of the hunter's horn, an- 
nouncing the return of King Grabyall from the chase. 
The princess introduced him to the prince ; and his 
majesty being in high good humor, having been very 



successful that morning, beside having an exoeUent 
appetite for dinner, received him most graciously. The 
ardent prince lost no time in declaring his love ; and 
King Grabyall, knowing that he had been choeen to 
govern the territories of the enchanter, Curmudgeon, 
beside inheriting all his vast riches, graciou«ly cob- 
sented to the marriage. He did this the more willingiy, 
knowing from late experience that the princess, having 
fulfilled the denunciation of the malicious old fairy, 
had survived her infirmity. 

There was never in this world such a splendid and 
happy wedding ; and what added to the pleasure of 
all parties, was seeing the good fairy, Violetta, enter 
the superb saloon to honor the ceremony. 

^* Welcome, my prince," said she, holding out her 
little, delicate hand, " I congratulate you ; you have 
triumphed by valor and constancy." 

When the ceremony was over, the prince inquired 
anxiously whether she knew aught of his father, and 
was informed that he had married the daughter of 
good King Doddipol, and was wasting his 8iri>8iance 
as fast as possible, by giving fitM to the bride, and 
lending great sums to his father-in-law^. Prince 
Violet sighed at the fate of the Old Man of tbe Hills, 
but in good time forgot all his griefs in the arms of 
love and beauty. 

The Princess Violetta made a most excellent wife, 
and never afterward talked more than became a leir 
sonable woman. The wicked giant, who, it shodd 
have been premised, had been extricated from the 
moat, and finished his fit of sneezing, being Deed 
from the diabolical influence of the enchanter, Cu^ 
mudgeon, took the pledge, became a tetotaller, and 
lived ever after an example to all overgrow^n monsten, 
past, present, and future. 
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How deep and mournfully at eve's sweet hour 
The bell for vespers chimes its holiest note. 

When ihe soft twilight lends it* soothing power 
And on the air a silence seems to float ! 

The weary wand'rer knows a home of rest, 
He toiU not now who toiled the liveloi^ day, 

Friends cherish fondest recollectk>ns, blest 
With thoughts of them whose love cannot decay, 

The best aflections of the heart are told. 
We greet with joy our dear, domestic hearth, 

And think how strong the viewless bonds that hold 
Unwearied love to transient things of Earth. 



And visions of his lyre the poet 

At this lone time of Nature's sweet repose. 
When fancied mosic, borne on every breeze, 

JEolian-like, with thrillhig sadness flows. 



Oh, then move thoughts, the holiest and beet. 
O'er the soul's calm and mild serenity. 

Like beauteous birds that skim along the 
Of the still waters in some wavel 



Where that deep bell sends forth its solemn tooe^ 
How many worship at Devotion's shrine ! 

How many voices rise before the throne 
Whence the bright glories of the Godhead shine ! 

Not when the glories of th' opening day 
With crimson blushes usher in the dawn, 

Not when the noontide pours its deepest ray 
On forest, glade, blue lake and emerald lawn ; 

Not when the moonbeams shed their silvery light 

In richest lustre over copse and dell, 
Come sainted hopes, sweet dreams and Amcies br%ht 

As when through shadows sowids the Vesper Bail. 



THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 
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" Theeb months' impriBOiimeiit ! Heigho \" solilo- 
quized Harvey Hall, as be entered the school-room, 
and surveyed the array of seats before him. " Well, 
poverty is a crime punished not only by one's stale 
and country, but by the whole world. Here am I 
longing for a profession which shall give some play 
to my mind, which shall enable me to take a stand 
among men ; and now to purchase that profession I 
must ' teach young ideas* till the requisite sum is ob- 
tained. The daughters of Darius were oondeomed 
for the murder of their husbands to fill leaky vessels 
in Tartarus — that is, they became teachers! It is 
hard that those who have neither bun nor murdered 
husbands should endure like punishment." 

Harvey Hall al¥my8 vpoke the truth, albeit some- 
times the truth a little swollen ; so he was, as he said, 
condemned to a temporary reign over children and 
spelling-books, in order to pursue his studies — ^for 
the expenses of which the limited finances of his 
parents vrould not suffice; and he had taken the 
academy at L., with the due announcement of all 
his qualifications in the county newspaper. 

" Some bright faces here," thought he, as his eyes 
glanced over those of his scholars upturned to him, and 
rested on one with eyes bright enough to light Cupid 
on his way to any untenanted heart, but bearing the 
expression of smothered mirth, never relished by 
those who do not happen to know the mot d^enigme. 
Small white fingers traced something rapidly on the 
slate, which was then given to a young lady, who, on 
the perusal of its characters, gave a stifled laugh, and 
buried her face in a handkerchief. But the author of 
the mischief, whatever it was, instantly turned to 
gravity, and met the searching gaxe of Hall with a 
demure look which amused him not a little. 

*' That daughter of Ftvson Hinton finds fun enough 
in something. I wish her father could preach her 
into better behavior. She is the most troublesome 
sprite I have in school. Young ladies," he said, 
a^uming all the dignity of his position, " less whisper- 
ing, and more attention to your studies would con- 
duce to your improvement." 

Annie Hinton and her chum took their books, and 
were soon apparently absorbed in them. Annie met 
with 8<Mne question she could not solve ; and taking 
her book to the teacher, she asked an explanation. 
It was given. 

"And you made an observation just now, sir, 
which I wish to remember. Will you be so kind as 
to repeat it," she added, bending toward him with the 
greatest mock attention and deference. 

It is said that the worst reception of a compliment 
is to request its repetition ; and the remark is jtHt as 
applicable to a reproof Certainly Harvey Hall found 



it so. Impudence he could have met successfully ; 
but there was something in the arch air of re«pect, so 
evidently assumed, and in the polite tone accom- 
panying bright eyes which would almost laugh out, 
which told him that the present scene would figure in 
some aAer frolic formidable enough to young gentle- 
men who are never proof against the ridicule of 
mirthful girls in their teens. He longed to laugh with 
her at it all, but an assembled school, a roguish scholar, 
would not exactly admit of this; so, coloring a little, 
and then provoked at himself for the gossiping Wood 
which betrayed his inward embarrassment, he said, 

" Oh, merely that study is more appropriate to the 
school-room than amusement. I shall be happy to 
have it dwell in your memory and practice. Miss 
Hinton." 

Annie bowed gracefully, gravely, and turned away, 
but not before Hall mentally resolved never to ad- 
monish her again if he could avoid it. 

When the day for compositions came— that bore 
which all parties would gladly overlook instead of look 
over — ^Hall, dreading trite essays on all the hackneyed 
themes of schod, told the misses under his charge to 
vnite on any thing that interested them — they might de- 
scribe some of the manners and customs among them . 

" But we have no manners^ and very few customs, 
Mr. Hall," said Annie. 

"Well, select any subject that pleases yourself, 
Miss Annie." 

The composition was on Dignity, and was so ludi- 
crous, so personal a description of it, that Mr. Hall 
was fairly puzzled. What shall I say to this merry 
damsel, who seems to turn into sport all I say or do. 
I cannot correct her. 

" Miss Hinton, carry this home to your father, and 
see if he says it is a proper article for you to bring 
in as a composition." 

The next day it was returned with, " My father 
thinks Dignity one of the finest things he has ever 
s^n," she said, half hesitating, as if unwilling to 
utter such praise, but looking as if all the spirits of 
fun had taken the opportunity to look out of her eyes. 
Of course, her reverend parent had never had a 
glimpse of it — and this her teacher very well knew. 

But why watch her with more interest than all 
the " well behaved" of his school ? In accordance 
with Scripture, he leH the ninety and nine just ones, 
to search for the one who went astray. The lessons 
she recited had for him a double interest ; the days 
she was absent were like the dull, gray sky of autumn 
— nay, several times he even acknowledged to him- 
self that teaching was not the dull routine he had sup- 
posed, and the term of his probation had not the 
leaden winga he hud anticiv«llfidu 
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But there was an apprehension to disturb the tenor 
of his thoughts, and fall heavily upon his official ca- 
pacity. He had — yes^ he certainly had seen Annie 
Hinton receive a billet from Charles Lane; and 
Charles Lane was a bright youth — a fine scholar — 
ready to enter college the next term — and just her 
age. It was wrong, decidedly wrong, to have any 
silly flirtations between mere boys and girls — he had 
always considered it so ; but now it was wonderful 
to see how strong his reasoning, and firm his opinions 
were on this subject. And personal experience has 
an extraordinary power in giving edge to moral re- 
flections ; how it draws them out of the shade, con- 
centrates and clinches them. 

Well, Harvey Hall fdt really grieved that scholars 
ahould have their attention drawn away from their 
studies by sudi nonsense as a children's love aflair. 
Charles Lane was a promising boy to be siu^ ; but 
he must go through college, and be settled in life be- 
fore* he ought to think of fancying any one. He 
might become dissipated — such bright boys of^endid; 
or fickle — in short, no one knew which rein of his 
character the future might pull. And Annie — ^pretty 
creature — ^who could not pass a day without some 
mirthful episode, how ridiculous for a child like her 
to think of selecting a lover ! her mind was not dis- 
ciplined at all— her taste not pronounced ; she might 
make a difierent choice when she really knew her 
own wishes, and had seen more of the world. It 
would be wrong to entangle herself with any passing 
fancy like the present — ^really wrong to sufier a child 
to make a decision by which the toomau must abide. 
And then the good minister would be shocked to see 
his plaything, Annie, forming any foolish attachment. 
Yes, he must do all he could to prevent it. But how 
could Parson Hinton be so blind ? The other evening 
when he called there, Charles Lane knocked at the 
door, to bring a slip of geranium, which he had 
walked several miles to get for Annie ; and the old 
gentleman only said, ** You are very obliging, Charles 
*-drop in and see us often." So strange, not to know 
it was just like such precocious youths to fancy them- 
selves in love with every pretty girl. So laws were 
enacted stricter than those of the Medes and Persians, 
against all billets passed in school ; as if Cupid, had 
he made the essay, would not have delighted to 
jeopardise all regulations, and fly in the face of 
all laws. 

One day as Mr. Hall was ascending the steps \o 
enter school, he saw Annie give Charles Lane a 
knitted purse, and heard her say something about 
* ' the phiUipina." As I said, he was principled against 
such interchange of sentiment, or gifts, between such 
children ; but the present instance did not come pre- 
cisely under his dominion, being out of school — and 
he entered upon his duties with a somewhat cloudy 
brow. Every one has observed how much the sky 
of his feelings influences the earth of reality. If 
one wakes "out of tune" in the morning, the events 
of the day seldom harmonize him. Let you walk 
out in a city, feeling blue and burthenedi and how 
many things ooospire to annoy you. You are blinded 
by dust, or contaminated with mud, or the snow 



slumps, or your feet slip at every step ; a child ii 
almost run over in the street ; people jostle ruddy: 
the bell tolls; the tow^-duer seems to scream at 
every corner where y<i4t furn; the lady you par- 
ticularly admire is talking with vast animation to 

, and does not even perceive you ; a bow^ thrown 

away ; Mr. Lawkens, the deaf man, virill croaa ovtt 
to speak to you, but cannot hear your answer. 
although you have repeated it the third time ; a gwi 
of wind blows off your hat, and a bore holds you br 
the button to tell you, what you well knew, the eiee- 
tion has gone against yotir favorite candidate ; whis 
you inwardly exclaim, "misfortunes never ccnr 
single." 

Our pedagogue had a hasy atmosphere around Ui 
^int this day — aad nothing cleared it. The reciti- 
tions were miserable, and the boys full of pranks— 
which boys are heir to ; the girls were any tking bol 
book-intent. The class in chemistry was odOed. 
and as Mr. Hall was performing some ezper JmeaH 
on the apparatus, he said, 

" Now, when I apply this, you will see that — it 
wont go," he added, as the desired result, from i 
cause, failed. 

" Certainly, we see it," smilingly whispered, 
to the next on her seat. 

The sound reached Mr. Hall, already mortified bf 
the failure of the experiment. 

"Miss Hinton," he exclaimed, in a loud, stm 
tone, " take your books, and go home.*' 

Annie looked surprised, as well she might, aad 
waited, as if to be sure she did not misunderstand 
him. The attention of the school was roused — thare 
could be no revocation — so the mandate was repeated, 
and obeyed. 

Poor Hall! his chemical manipulations -were so 
more successful that day ; classes were called, and 
heard at random. The small scholars thought " it 
was a grand time — master did not seem to mind 
them ;" while older ones wondered at his unwonted 
humor. Meanwhile his reflections were any thing 
but agreeable. How could he have been so harsh 
for such a trifle, and ungentlemanly too. All Annie^ 
faults were the mere exuberance of a joyous spirit; 
and she was quick to acknowledge and regret them ; 
and yet he had not expostulated, but abruptly ccm- 
manded her to leave. How she must despise him ! 
And she had a great deal of sensibility ; he had seen 
the color sufiuse her face, and the tears glisten in her 
dark eyes, when a tale of sorrow or delicious poem 
had excited her emotion. Perhaps she was at that 
very moment weeping at his harshness; and then 
proo& of interest in him^ albeit she was a laughter* 
loving spirit, stole over his memory. He thought of 
an evening he had lately passed at her house, when 
his conversation seemed to rivet her attentioB, 
although he afterward heard her say, " There ! Mary 
Jane has a party to-night, and I entirely forgot it until 
too late. Well, I have enjoyed myself better here." 
And he, the ingrate ! how had he returned it, by un- 
warrantable rudeness! She was just beginning to 
talk to him with confiding frankness of her books, 
her tastes, and opening to his study a mind as well 
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worth it as the chaoging lovelinesft of her face — 
when this folly had destroyed it all. And what would 
the good minister say ? He who had received him so 
kindly ; so hospitably told him to come to him at any 
and all times when he could be of assistance — ^what 
would he say to have his pet, at once his amusement 
and pride, turned out of school like any common 
urchin ? 

Oh! bow the hours of school dragged. £*very 
moment seemed to bear a weight of lead, and carry 
to the luckless teacher a thousand arrows poisoned 
by self-reproach. No sooner was his fiat of release 
obtained, than with mingled regret and apprehension, 
he wended his steps to the parsonage. He knocked 
at the door, desired to see Mr. Hinton, and was ac- 
cordingly shown up into hi« study. 

'^ He looks as if something lay on his mind,'* thought 
the clergyman, as he saw him enter, and advanced 
to shake hands with him. ** Ftehaps he is consider- 
ing the concerns of his soul. Heaven help me to 
counsel him aright !" and there was an unusual kind- 
liness in his tone, as be urged him to be seated, which 
was "heaping coals of fire" on the head of the 
conscience-stricken teacher. 

A pause. ** I am— I have called— I regret—*' 

'* Ah, yes," mentally ejaculated the old num, *' he 
feels the burden of sin, and is under conviction, 
Isee— » 

"In short, sir, I am sorry to trouble you at this 
time, but I — " 

" Speak out freely, my dear young man," said his 
benignant listener. 

Is it possible he does not know what has passed ? 

" I regret to say that, vexed by the inattention of 
the scholars, and by whispering, in which Miss Annie 
joined, I hastily told her to leave school." 

" Told my daughter Annie to leave school !" 



The door of the study was throvm open, and Annie 
danced into the middle of the room, her bonnet hang- 
ing on her arm, flowers in her hair, and a bouquet in 
her hand, fresh from the woods in which she had 
been rambling. ** Father ! father !" she stopped, and 
gaaed first at her father, and then at Mr. Hall, with 
a mingled expression of regret and surprise. Her 
long walk that aAernoon had given her a heightened 
color; and the varied feelings which moved her 
were clearly depicted on her face. 

"Come here, Annie," said Hall, extending his 
hand, " come here, and say you forgive the rudeness 
of this afternoon." She hesitated an instant — the 
crimson deepened on her cheek, and the lip slightly 
trembled; then looking up with one of her own 
radiant smiles, she gave her small, white hand to 
the teacher. 

Not long after he made another visit to the good 
minister's study, not, indeed, to ask forgiveness for 
turning Annie out of school, but to beg permission to 
transplant her one day to a home of his own. What- 
ever was said, we suspect Annie might have served 
as " an instance in point" for that rather broad gene- 
ralisation of SwiA, 

"No girl is pleased with what is tanght 
Bat his fA< Uachtr in her thought." 

" Young gentlemen," said Harvey Hall, (Judge Hall 
then,) when some years afterward two or three of 
his law students were spending the evening at his 
hospitable mansion, " young gentlemen, never regret 
the necessity of exerting yourself in order to obtain 
your profession; for beside the habit of self -help 
thus formed, which is invaluable, you may," he 
added, glancing archly at the face, fair as ever, of 
her who sat with muslin stitchery by the centre-table, 
" meet with a wayside rose as precious as Annie." 
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THE SUNBEAM. 



(FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE.) 



CoscB ! watch with me this sunbeam, as o'er the moss bank 

green 
It glides, and enters swiftly the foliage dark between ; 
Resting its golden lever, of mystic length and line, 
Upon the dewy herbage, hi an obUque decline : 
Toward its moving column the stamen of the flowers 
'Whirl, as by strong attraotion; and through the daylight 

hours 
Gay insects, azure atoms, with evsry-odored wing, 
Swim 'mid the light, still lending fresh sparkles as they 

spring. 

See ! how in cadeneed measure they gravitate below, 
Now linking, then unlinking, in quick, hannonioos flow ; 
Of Plato's worlds ideal the semblance here ^ipears, 
Those worlds that danced in circles to the music of the 

Sf^eres : 
So small is every atom, amid yon countless band, 
Hiat hoeu of them were needful to make a grain of sand; 
They form the lowest step of that brilliant ladder trod, 
Ascending (iron th« light moia to the all-present God. 
4* 



And yet a separate being exists in every part, 
Within each airy globule there dwells a beating heart ; 
One world, perchance, presiding o'er worlds unnumbered, 

free. 
To which the lighming's passage is an eternity ; 
Yet, doubtless, each enjoying, within their drop of space, 
Days, nights, in all fulfilling their order and their place ; 
And while in wondrous ecstasy, man's throbbing eye looks 

on, 
A thousand worlds are ended, their destinies are won ! 

O God ! how vast the sources which feed such life and 

death. 
How piercing is that viawn which marks out every breath ; 
How infinite that Spirit wbkik cherishes each grade ; 
And more than all, how boundless that love, free, unrepaid, 
Which nurtures into being each particle that floats. 
Descending from far sun-worlds to microscopic motes ; 
O Ood ! so grsind and awful in yonder little ray, 
What thooght dan seek to fathom the blaze of thy full 

day? MAST x. lb. 



THE ISLETS OF THE GULF; 

OR, ROSE BUDD. 

Ay, now I am in Arden : the more fool 

Ij when I was at home I was in a better plaee ; bat 

TraTelera most be content. At You Likb It. 
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PART XV. 



The screams of rage, the groan, the strife, 

The blow, the grasp, the horrid cry, 
The panting, throttled praver for life, 

The dying's heaving sigh. ^ 

The murderer's curse, the dead man's fixed, still glare. 
And fear's and death's cold sweat^lhey all are there. 

Matthew Ln. 

It was high time that Capt. Spike should arrive 
when his foot touched the bottom of the yawl. The 
mea were getting impatient and anxious to the last 
degree, and the power of Senor Mootefalderon to 
control them was lesseoiog each instaoL They heard 
the rending of timber, and the grinding on the coral, 
even more distinctly than the ciq>tain himself, and 
feared that the brig would break up while they lay 
alongside of her, and crush them amid the ruins. Then 
the spray of the seas that broke over the weather side 
of the brig, fell like rain upon them ; and every body in 
the boat was already as wet as if exposed to a violent 
shower. It was well, therefore, for Spike that he de- 
scended into the boat as he did, for another minute^s 
delay mi^t have brought about his own destruction. 

Spike felt a chill at his heart when be looked about 
him and saw the condition of the yawl. So crowded 
were the stem-sheets into which he had descended, 
that it was with difficulty he found room to place his 
feet ; it being his intention to steer, Jack was ordered 
to get into the eyes of the boat, in order to give him a 
seat. The thwarts were crowded, and three or four 
of the people had placed themselves in the very bottom 
of the little craft, in order to be as much as possible 
out of the way, as well as in readiness to bail -out 
water. So seriously, indeed, were all the seamen im« 
pressed with the gravity of this last duty, that nearly 
every man had taken with him some vessel fit for 
such a purpose. Rowing was entirely out of the 
question, there being no space for the movement of 
the arms. The yawl was too low in the water, more- 
over, for such an operation in so heavy a sea. In all, 
eighteen persons were squeemd into a little craft that 
would have been sufficiently loaded, for moderate 
weather at sea, with its four oaranen and as many 
sitters in the stem-sheets, with, perhaps, one in the 
eyes to bring her more on an even keel. In other 
words, ibe badjiat twice the weight in her, in living 



freight, that it would have been thought prudent to re- 
ceive in so small a craft, in an ordinary time, in or out 
of a port. In addition to the human beings enmnervted, 
there was a good deal of baggage, nearly every indi- 
vidual having had the forethought to provide a few 
clothes for a change. The food and water did not 
amoimt to much, no more having been provided than 
enough for the purposes of the captain, together with 
the four men with ^^om it had been his int«iti<xi to 
abandon the brig. The effect of all this cargo was to 
bring the yawl quite low in the water ; and every sea- 
faring man in her had the greatest apprehensions about 
her being able to float at all when she got out from under 
the lee of the Swash, or into the troubled water. Trj 
it she must, however, and Spike, in a reluctant and 
hesitating manner, gave the final order to " Shove ofTV 

The yawl carried a lugg, as is usually the case with 
boats at sea, and the first blast of the breeze upon it 
satisfied Spike that his present enterprise was one of 
the most dangerous of any in which he had ever faem 
engaged. The pufls of wind were quite as much as 
the boat would bear; but this he did not mind, as he 
was nmning ofi* before it, and there was little danger 
of the ya^ capsizing with such a weight in her. It 
was also an advantage to have swift way on, to pre- 
vent the combing waves from shooting into the boat, 
though the wind itself scarce outstrips the send of the 
sea in a stiff blow. As the yawl cleared the brig and 
began to feel the imited power of the wind and waves, 
the following short dialogue occurred between the 
boatswain and Spike. 

" I dare not keep my eyes ofl'the breakera ahead," 
the captain commenced, "and must trust to you, 
Strand, to report what is going on among the man-of- 
war's men. What is the ship about ?" 

"Reefing her top-sails just now, sir. All three 
are on the caps, and the vessel is laying-too, in a 
manner." 

"And her boats?'* 

"I see none, sir — ay, ay, there they oome from 
alongside of her in a little fleet ! There are four of 
them, sir, and all are coming down before the wind, 
wing and wing, canying their luggs reefed.'* 

" Oun ought to be reefed by rights, too, btit we 
dare not ttop to do it; and these infernal combingi 
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seem ready to glance aboard w with all the way we 
can gather. Stand by to bail, men ; we must paaa 
through a strip of white water — there is no help for it. 
God send that we go clear of the rocks '." 

All this was fearfully true. The adventurers were 
not yet more than a cable's length from the brig, and 
they found themselves so completely environed with 
the breakers as to be compelled to go through them. 
No man in his senses would ever have come into such 
a place at all, except in the most unavoidable circum- 
stances ; and it was with a species of despair that the 
seamen of the yawl now saw their little craft go 
plunging into the foam. 

But Spike neglected no precaution that experience 
or skill could suggest. He bad chosen his spot with 
coolness and judgment. As the boat rose on the seas 
he looked eagerly ahead, and by giving it a timely 
sheer, ho hit a sort of channel, where ihere was suffi- 
cient water to carry them clear of the rock, and 
where the breakers were less dangerous than in the 
shoaler places. The passage lasted about a minute ; 
and so serious was it, that scarce an individual 
breathed until it was efiected. No human skill could 
prevent the water from combing in over the gunwales ; 
and when the danger was passed, the yawl was a 
third filled with water. There was no time or place 
to pause, but on the little craft was dragged almost 
gunwale to, the breexe coming against the lugg in pufis 
thatthreatened totakethe mastoutof her. All hands 
were bailing; and even Biddy used her hands to aid 
in throwing out the water. 

'*This is no time to hesitate, men,'* said Spike, 
viemly. ** Every thing must go overboard but the 
food and vrater. Away with them at ooce, and with 
a will." 

It was a proof how completely all hands were 
alarmed by this, the first experiment in the breakers, 
that not a man stayed his hand a single moment, but 
each threw into the sea, without an instant of hesita- 
tion, every article he had brought with him and had 
hoped to save. Biddy parted with the carpet-beg, and 
Senor Montefalderon, feeling the importance*of ex- 
ample, commiued to the deep a small writing-desk 
that he had placed on tus knees. The doubloons alone 
remained, safe in a little locker where Spike had 
deposited them along with his own. 

''What news astern, boatswain?" demanded the 
captain, as soon as this imminent danger was passed, 
absolutely afraid to turn hii eyes off the dangers ahead 
a single instant. *'How come on the man-of- 
war's men V* 

*' They are running down in a body toward the 
wreck, though one of their boats does seem to be 
sheering out of the line, as if getting into oar wake. 
It is hard to say, sir, for they are still a good bit to 
windward of the wreck." 

" And the Molly, Strand?" 

*<Why, sir, the Molly seems to be breaking up 
fast; as well as I can see, she has broke in two jiat 
abaft the fore-chains, and cannot hold together in any 
shape at all many minutes longer." 

This information drew a deep groan from Spike, 
and the eye of every snamin in the boat was tuniad 



in melancholy on the object they were so fast leaving 
behind them. The yawl could not be said to be sailing 
very rapidly, considering the power of the wind, 
which was a little gale, for she was much too deep 
for that ; but she left the wreck so fast as already to 
render objects on board her indistinct. Everybody 
saw that, like an overburthened steed, she had more 
to get along with than she could well bear ; and, de- 
pendent as seamen usually are on the judgment and 
orders of their superiors, even in the direst emer- 
gencies, the least experienced man in her saw that 
their chances of final escape from drowning w^e of 
the most doubtful nature. The men looked at each 
other in a way to express their feelings; and the mo- 
ment seemed favorable to Spike to confer with his 
confidential sea-dogs in private ; but more white water 
was also ahead, and it was necessary to pass through 
it, sinoe no opening was visible by which to avoid it. 
He deferred his purpose, consequently, until this 
danger was escaped. 

On this occasion Spike saw but little opportunity 
to select a place to get through the breakers, though 
the spot, as a whole, was not of the most dangerous 
kind. The reader will understand that the preserva- 
tion of the boat at all, in white water, was owing to 
the circimistance that the rocks all around it lay so 
near the surface of the sea as to prevent the possibility 
of agitating the element very seriously, and to the 
fact that she was near the lee side of the reef. Had 
the breakers been of the magnitude of those which 
are seen where the deep rolling billows of the ocean 
first meet the weather side of shoals or rocks, a cnSi 
of that sise, and so loaded, could not possibly have 
passed the first line of white water without filling. 
As it was, however, the breakers t<be had to contend 
with were sufficiently formidable, and they brought 
with them the certainty that the boat yras in imminent 
danger of striking the bottom at any moment. Places 
like those in which Mulford had waded on the reef, 
while it was £alm, would now have proved fatal to 
the strongest frame, since human powers were insuffi- 
cient long to withstand the force of such waves as did 
glance over even these shallows. 

*' Look out !" cried Spike, as the boat again plunged 
in among the white water. ** Keep bailing, men — 
keep bailing." 

The men did bail, and the danger was over ahnost as 
soon as encountered. Something like a cheer biust 
out of the chest of Spike, when he saw deeper water 
around him, and fancied he could now trace a channel 
that would carry him quite beyond the extent of the 
reef. It was arrested, only half uttered, however, by a 
commimioation from the boatswain, who sat on a 
midship thwart, his arms folded, and his eye on the 
brig and the boats. 

'* There gpes the Molly's maals, sir I Both have 
gone together ; and as good sticks was they, before 
them bomb-flhells passed through our rigging, as was 
ever stepped in a keelson." 

The cheer was changed to something like a groan, 
while a murmur of regret passed through the boat. 

"What news from the manrof-war's men, boat- 
■wam? Do they itiU stand down on a mere wreok?" 
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" No, sir ; they seem to give it up, and are getting 
out their oars to pull back to their ship. A pretty 
time they Ml have of it, too. The cutter that gets to 
windward half a mile in an hour, ag'in such a sea, 
and such a breeze, must be well pulled and better 
steered. One chap, however, sir, seems to hold on." 

Spike now ventured to look behind him, com- 
manding an experienced hand to take the helm. In 
order to do this he was obliged to change places with 
the man he had selected to come aft, which brought 
him on a thwart alongside of the boatswain and one 
or two other of his confidents. Here a whispered 
conference took place, which lasted several minutes. 
Spike appearing to be giving instruclicms to the men. 

By this time the yawl was more than a mile from 
the wreck, all the man-of-war boats but one had 
lowered their sails, and were pulling slowly and with 
great labor back toward the ship, the cutter that kept 
on, evidently laying her course after the yawl, instead 
o£ standing on toward the wreck. The brig was break- 
ing up fast, with every probability that nothing would 
be left of her in a few more minutes. As for the yawl, 
while clear of the while water, it got along without 
receiving many seas aboard, though the men in its 
bottom were kept bailing without intermission. It 
appeared to Spike that so long as they remained on 
the reef, and could keep clear of breakers — a most 
difficult thing, however — they should fare better than 
if in deeper -water, where the swell of the sea, and 
the combing of the waves, menaced so small and so 
deep-loaded a craft with serious danger. As it was, 
two or three men could barely keep the boat clear, 
working incessantly, and much of the time with a 
foot or two of water in her. 

Josh and Simon had taken their seats, side by side, 
with tliat sort of dependence and submission that 
causes the American black to abstain from mingling 
with the whites more than might appear seemly. 
They were squeezed on to one end of the thwart by 
a couple of robust old sea-dogs, who were two of the 
very men with whom Spike had been in consultation. 
Beneath that very thwart was stowed another confi- 
dent, to whom c(»nmunications had also been made. 
These men had sailed long in the Swash, and having 
been picked up in various ports, from time to time, 
as the brig had wanted hands, they were of nearly 
as many diflerent nations as they were persons. 
Spike had obtained a great ascendency over them by 
habit and authority, and his suggestions were now 
received as a sort of law. As soon as the conference 
was ended, the captain returned to the helm. 

A minute more passed, during which the captain 
was anxiously Bur\'eying the reef ahead, and the 
state of things astern. Ahead was more white water — 
the last before they should get clear of the reef; and 
astern it was now settled that the cutter 4hat held on 
through the dangers of the place, was in chase of the 
yawl. That Mulford was in her Spike made no 
doubt; and the thought embittered even his present 
calamities. Bat the moment had arrived for some- 
thing decided. The white water ahead was much 
mora fonnidable than any they had passed; and the 
boUoil ieaman there gaaed at it with dread. Spike 



made a sign to the boats^'ain, and commenced the 
execution of his dire project. 

'*I say, you Josh," called out the captain, in tte 
authoritative tones that are so familiar to all on bosri 
a ship, ** pull in that fender that is dragging almf- 
side." 

Josh leaned over the gunwale, and reported dal 
there was no fender out. A malediction followti 
also so familiar to those acquainted with ships, tai 
the black was told to look again. This time, as hi 
been expected, the negro leaned with his head ni 
body far over the side of the yawl, to look for fbtf 
which bad no existence, when two of the men 1^ 
neath the thwart shoved his legs after them. Jol 
screamed, as he found himself going into the waia, 
with a sort of confused consciousness of the trdk; 
and Spike called out to Simon to " catch hold of Is 
brother-nigger." The cook bent forward to obey. 
when a similar assault on ht's legs from beneath lk 
thwart, sent him headlong after Josh. One of lk 
younger seamen, who was not in the secret, fprsBf 
up to rescue Simon, who grasped his extended hand, 
when the too generous fellow was pitched beadlopf 
from the boat 

All this occurred in less than ten seconds of tine, 
and so unexpectedly and naturally, that not a md 
beyond those who were in the secret, had the letf 
suspicion it was any thing but an accident. Sent 
water was shipped, of necessity, but the boat v» 
soon bailed free. As for the victims of this vile cod* 
spiracy, they disappeared amid the troubled 'wateitflf 
the reef, struggling with each other. Each and al 
met the common fate so much the sooner, frcn Al 
manner in which they impeded their own efibfts. 

The yawl was now relieved from about five hi» 
dred pounds of the weight it had carried — Sinfli 
weighing two hundred alone, and the youngish aet' 
man being large and full. So intense does hmu 
selfishness get to be, in moments of great emecgeaey, 
that it is to be feared most of those who remained, 
secretly rejoiced that they were so far benefitted by tbe 
loss of their fellows. The Senor Montefalderon wm 
seated on the aftermost thwart, with hia legs in the 
stera-sheets, and consequently with his back towsri 
the negroes, and he fully believed that what had hap- 
pened was purely accidental. 

*'Let us lower our sail, Don Esteban,*' he eried, 
eagerly, *' and save the poor fellows." 

Something very like a sneer gleamed on the daik 
countenance of the captain, but it suddenly changed 
to a look of assent. 

**Good!" he said, hastily — '* spring forward, Dos 
Wan, and lower the sail — stand by the oars, men!" 

Without pausing to reflect, the generous-hearted 
Mexican stepped on a thwart, and began to walk 
rapidly forward, steadying himself by placing hii 
hands on the heads of the men. He was sufiered to 
get as far as the second thwart, or pest meal of the 
conspirators, when his legs were seised from behini 
The truth now flashed on him, and grasping two of 
the men in his front, who knew nothing of Spiked 
dire scheme, he endeavored to save himself by holding 
to their jackets. Thus assailed, those men seiBsd 
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Others with like intent, and an awful struggle filled all 
that part of the craft At this dread instant the boat 
glanced into the white water, shipping so much of 
the element as nearly to swamp her, and taking so 
wild a sheer as nearly to broach^to. This last cir- 
cumstance probably saved her, fearful as was the 
danger for the moment. Everybody in the middle of 
the yawl was rendered desperate fay the amount and 
nature of the danger incurred, and the men from the 
bottom rose in their might, underneath the combatants, 
when a common plunge was made by ail who stood 
erect, one dragging overboard another, each a good 
deal hastened by the assault from beneath, until no 
less than five were gone. Spike got his helm up, the 
boat fell ofi*, and away from the spot it flew, clearing 
the breakers, and reaching the northern wall-like 
margin of the reef at the next instant. There was 
now a moment when those who remained could 
breathe, and dared to look behind them. 

The great plunge had been made in water so shoal, 
that the boat had barely escaped being dashed to 
pieces on the coral. Had it not been so suddenly 
relieved from the pressure of near a thousand pounds 
in weight, it is probable that this calamity would have 
befallen it, the water received on board contribut- 
ing so much to weigh it down. The struggle between 
these victims ceased, however, the moment they 
went over. Finding bottom for their feet, they re- 
leased each other, in a desperate hope of prolonging 
life by wading. Two or three held out their arms, 
mnd shouted to Spike to return and pick them up. 
This dreadful scene lasted but a single instant, for the 
^Rraves dashed one after another from his feet, con- 
tinually forcing them all, as they occasionally re- 
gained their footing, toward the margin of the reef, 
and finally washing them off it into deep water. No 
human power could enable a man to swim back to 
the rocks, once to leeward of them, in the face of 
such seas, and so heavy a blow; and the miserable 
wretches disappeared in succession, as their strength 
became exhaused, in the depths of the gulf. 

Not a word had been uttered while this terrific 
scene was in the course of occurrence ; not a word 
was uttered for some time aAerward. Gleams of 
grim satisfaction had been seen on the countenances 
of the boatswain, and his associates, when the 
sucoem of their nefarious project was fiirst assured ; 
but they soon disappeared m looks of horror, as 
they witnessed the struggles of the drowning men. 
Nevertheless, human selfishness was strong within 
them all, and none there was so ignorant as not to 
perceive how much better were the chances of the 
yawl now than it had been on quitting the wreck. 
The weight of a large ox had been taken from it, 
counting that of all the eight men drowned; and as 
for the water shipped, it was soon bailed back again 
into the sea. Not only, therefore, was the yawl in a 
batter condition to resist the waves, but it sailed ma- 
terially faster than it had done before. Ten persons 
still remained in it, however, which brought it down 
in the water below its proper load-line ; and the speed 
of a craA so small was necessarily a good deal les- 
sened by the least dsviatioa from its best sailing, 



or rowing trim. But Spike's projects were not yet 
completed. 

All tlus time the man-of-war's cutter had been 
rushing as madly through the breakers, in chase, as 
the yawl had done in the attempt to escape. Mul- 
ford was, in fact, on board it ; and his now fast friend, 
Wallace, was in command. The latter wished to 
seise a traitor, the former to save the aunt of his 
weeping bride. Both believed that they might follow 
wherever Spike dared to lead. This reasoning was 
more bold than judicious notwithstanding, since the 
cutter was much larger, and drew twice as much water 
as the yawl. On it came, nevertheless, faring much 
better in the white water than the little craft it pur- 
sued, but necessarily running a much more consider- 
able risk of hitting the coral, over which it was 
glancing almost as swiftly as the waves themselves; 
still it had thus far escaped — and little did any in it 
think of the danger. This cutter pulled ten oars; 
was an excellent sea boat ; had four armed marinea 
in it, in addition to its crew, but carried all through 
the breakers, receiving scarcely a drop of water on 
board, on account of the height of its washrboardi, 
and the general qualities of the craft. It may be well 
to add here, that the Poughkeepsie had shaken out 
her reefs, and was betraying the impatience of Capt. 
Mull to make sail in chase, by firing signal guns to 
his boats to bear a hand and return. Hiese signals 
the three boats under their oars were endeavoring to 
obey, but Wallace had got so far to leeward as now 
to render the comve he was pursuing the wisest. 

Mrs. Budd and Biddy had seen the struggle in 
which the SeSor Montefalderon had been lost, in a 
sort of stupid horror. Both had screamed, as was 
their wont, though neither probably suspected the 
truth. But the fell designs of Spike extended to them, 
as well as to those whom he had already destroyed. 
Now the boat was in deep water, running along the 
margin of the reef, the waves were much increased 
in magnitude, and the comb of the sea vras far more 
menacing to the boat. This would not have been 
the case had the rocks formed a lee ; but they did not, 
running too near the direction of the trades to pre- 
vent the billows that got up a mile or so in the offing, 
from sending their swell quite home to the reef. It 
was this swell, indeed, which caused the line of white 
water along the northern margin of the coral, washing 
on the rocks by a sort c^ lateral effort, and breaking, 
as a matter of course. In many places no boat could 
have lived to pass through it. 

Another consideration influenced Spike to per- 
severe. The cutter had been overhauling him, hand 
over hand, but since the yawl was relieved of the 
weight of no lees than eight men, the diilcrence in the 
rate of sailing was manifestly diminished. The man- 
of-war's boat drew nearer, but by no means as fast as it 
had prevk>usly done. A point was now reached in the 
trim of the yawl, when a very few hundreds in weight 
might make the most important change in her favor ; 
and this change the captain was determined to pro- 
duce. By this tine the cmter was in deep water, 
as well as himseU', safe through all the dangers of the 
reef, and she was less than a.<V3Bu\«t ^ %\fi^%i&»^^ 
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On the whole, she was gaining, though so slowly as to 
require the most experienced eye to ascertain the fact. 
"Madame Budd," said Spike, in a hypocritical 
tone, '* we are in great danger, and I shall have to 
ai^ you to change your seat. The boat is too much 
by the stam, now we 've got into deep water, and 
your weight amidships would be a great relief to us. 
Just give your hand to the boatswain, and he will 
help you to step from thwart to thwart, until you 
reach the right place, when Biddy shall follow." 

Now Mrs. Budd had witnessed the tremendous 
struggle in which so many had gone overboard, but 
so dull was she of apprehension, and so little dis- 
posed to suspect any thing one-half so monstrous 
as the truth, that she did not hesitate to comply. 
She was profoundly awed by the horrors of the 
scene through which she was passing, the raging 
billows of the gulf, as seen from so small a craft, 
producing a deep imprecision on her; still a lingering 
of her most inveterate affectation was to be found in 
her air and language, which presented a strange 
medley of besetting weakness, and strong, natural, 
womanly afiection. 

"Certainly, Capt. Spike," she answered, rising. 
"A crafl should never go astern, and I am quite 
willing to ballast the boat. We have seen such 
terrible accidents to-day, that all should lend their aid 
in endeavoring to get under way, and in averting all 
possible hamper. Only take me to my poor, dear 
Rosy, Capt. Spike, and every thing shall be forgotten 
that has passed between us. This is not a moment 
to bear malice ; and I freely pardon you all and every 
thing. The fate of our unfortunate friend, Mr. Mon- 
tefalderon, should teach us charity, and cause us to 
prepare for untimely ends." 

All the time the good widow was making this 
q>eech, which she uttered in a solemn and oracular 
sort of manner, she was moving slowly toward the 
•eat the men had prepared for her, in the middle of 
the boat, assisted with the greatest care and attention 
by the boatswain and another of Spike's conSdents. 
When on the second thwart from aft, and about to 
lake her seat, the boatswain cast a look behind him, 
and Spike put the helm down. The boat luffed and 
lurched, of course, and Mrs. Budd would probably 
have gone overboard to leeward, by so sudden and 
violent a change, had not the impetus thus received 
been aided by the arms of the men who held her two 
hands. The plunge she made into the water was 
deep, for she was a woman of great weight for her 
stature. Still, she was not immediately gotten rid of. 
Even at that dread instant, it is probable that the 
miserable woman did not suspect the truth, for she 
grasped the hand of the boatswain with the tenacity 
of a vice, and, thus dragged on the surface of the 
boiling surges, she screamed aloud for Spike to save 
her. ' Of all who had yet been sacrificed to the cap- 
tain's selfish wish to save himself, this was the first 
instance in which any had been heard to utter a sound, 
aAer foiling into the sea. The appeal shocked even 
tbs nide beings around her, and BMdy chiming in 
wfdi a powarful appeal to " save the missus !" added 
to the piieous nature of the soene. 
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** Cast off her hand," said Spike reproachfidlT, 
she '11 swamp the boat by her struggles — gel rid <f 
her at once ! Cut her fingers ofl' if she wmit let go." 
The instant these brutal orders were ^ven, as^ 
that in a fierce, impatient tone, the Toice <^ Biddy 
was heard no more. The truth forced itself on kr 
dull imagination, and she sat a witness of the terrible 
scene, in mute despair. The struggle did not iM 
long. The boatswain drew his knife across the 
wrist of the hand that grasped his own, one shriek 
was heard, and the boat plunged into the trough oft 
sea, leaving the form of poor Mrs. Budd struggUvf 
with the wave on its summit, and amid the foamcf 
its crest. This was the last that was ever seen of 
the unfortunate relict. 

*' The boat has gained a good deal by that last dii* 
charge of cargo," said Spike to the boatswain, i 
minuute after they had gotten rid of the struggliig 
woman — " she is much more lively, and is getti^ 
nearer to her load-line. If we can bring her to tksL 
I shall have no fear of the man-of-war's men ; for 
this yawl is one of the fastest boats that ever floated" 
" A very little now^ sir, would bring us to our tns 
trim." 

" Ay, we must get rid of more cargo. Come, gvioi 
woman," turning to Biddy, with whom he did sd 
think it worth his while to use much circumlocutioB, 
" your turn is next. It 's the maid's duty to fdkfv 
her mistress." 

" I know'd it mmt come," said Biddy, meeUr. 
" If there was no mercy for the missus, little ooaU I 
look for. But ye'll not take the life of a Christns 
woman widout giving her so much as one minote to 
say her prayers?" 

"Ay, pray away," answered Spike, his throat bs- 
coming dry and husky, for, strange to say, the sub' 
missive quiet of the Irish woman, so different froB 
the struggle he had anticipated with A^r, rendered 
him more reluctant to proceed than he had hithalo 
been in all of that terrible day. As Biddy kneeled ia 
the bottom of the stern-sheets, Spike looked behind 
him, for the double purpose of escaping the painful 
spectacle at his feet, and that of ascertaining bow his 
pursuers came on. The last still gained, thoifik 
very slowly, and doubts began to come over the cap- 
tain's mind whether he could escape such enemies it 
all. He was too deeply committed, however, to r^ 
cede, and it was most desirable to get rid of poor 
Biddy, if it were for no other motive than to shut her 
mouth. Spike even fancied that some idea of what 
had passed was entertained by those in the cutter. 
There was evidently a stir in that boat, and two fonns 
that he had no difficulty, now, in recognising as those 
of Wallace and Mulford, were standing on the gratiBg 
in the eyes of the cutter, or forward of the foresafl. 
The former appeared to have a musket in his hand, 
and the other a glass. The last circumstance ad- 
monished him that all that was now done would be 
done before dangerous witnesses. It was too late to 
draw back, however, and the captain turned to look 
for the Irish woman. 
Biddy arose from her knees, just as Spike witb- 
I drew his eyes from his pursuers. The boatswminaod 
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lother confident were in readiness to cast the poor 
feature into the sea, the moment their leader gave 
le signal. The intended victim saw and understood 
le arrangement, and she spoke earnestly and pite- 
usly to her murderers. 

*' It 's not wanting will be violence," said Biddy, 
I a quiet tone, but with a saddened countenance. 
I know it 's my turn, and I will save yer sowls 
"om a part of the burden of this great sin. God, and 
[Is Divine Son, and the Blessed Mother of Jesus 
ave mercy on me if it be wrong; but I would far 
idder jump into the saa widout having the rude 
inds of man on me, than have the dreadful sight of 
le mi.ssus done over ag^in. It 's a fearful thing is 
rather, and sometimes we have too little of it, and 
xnetimes more than we want — " 

**Bear a hand, bear a hand, good woman," inter- 
iipted the boatswain, impatiently. ** We must clear 
le boat of you, and the sooner it is done the better it 
nil be for all of us." 

" Do n't grudge a poor morthal half a minute of 
fe, at the last moment," answered Biddy. " It 's 
ot long that I Ml fhrouble ye, and so no more need 
e said." 

The poor creature then got on the quarter of the 
oat, without any one's touching her ; there she placed 
erself with her legs outboard, while she sat on the 
unwale. She gave one moment to the thought of 
rranging her clothes with wcxnanly decency, and 
ten she paused to gaze with a fixed eye, and pallid 
heek, on the foaming wake that marked the rapid 
ounte of the boat. The troughs of the sea seemed 
MS terrible to her than their combing crests, and she 
raited for the boat to descend into the next. 

"God forgive ye all, this deed, as I do!" said 
(iddy, earnestly, and bending her person forward, sthe 
3II, as it might be " without hands," into the gulf of 
temity. Though all strained their eyes, none of the 
len. Jack Tier excepted, ever saw more of Biddy 
foon. Nor did Jack see much. He got a frightful 
limpse of an arm, however, on the summit of a 
rave, but the motion of the boat was too swifl, and 
le surface of the ocean too troubled, to admit of 
ugfat else. 

A long pause succeeded this event. Biddy's quiet 
ubmis5ion to her fate had produced more impression 
>n her murderers than the desperate, but unavailing, 
truggles of those who had preceded her. Thus it is 
(ver with men. When opposed, the demon within 
tlinds them to consequences as well as to their duties; 
»ut, unresisted, the silent influence of the image of 
Tod makes itself felt, and a better spirit begins to 
irevail. There was not one in that boat who did not, 
or a brief space, wish that poor Biddy had been 
.pared. With most that feeling, the last of human 
cindness they ever knew, lingered until the occur- 
ence of the dread catastrophe which, so shortly after, 
dosed the scene of this state of being on their eyes. 

*< Jack Tier," called out Spike, some five minutes 
\fier Biddy was drowned, but not until another ob> 
lervation had made it plainly apparent to him that 
he man-of-war's men still continued to draw nearer, 
jeing now not more than fair musket shot astern. 



" Ay, ay, sir," answered Jack, coming quietly out 
of his hole, from forward of the mast, and moving 
aft as if indiflerent to the danger, by stepping lightly 
from thwart to thwart, until he reached the stem- 
sheets. 

"It is your turn, little Jack," said Spike, as if in a 
sort of sorrowful submission to a necessity that knew 
no law, " we cannot spare you the room." 

" I have expected this, and am ready. Let me have 
my own way, and I will cause you no trouble. 
Poor Biddy has taught me how to die. Before I go, 
however, Stephen Spike, I must leave you this letter. 
It is written by myself, and addressed to you. When 
I am gone, read it, and think well of what it contains. 
And now, may a merciful God pardon the sins of 
both, through love for his Divine Son. I forgive you, 
Stephen ; and should you live to escape from those 
who are now bent on hunting you to the death, let this 
day cause you no grief on my account. Give me but 
a moment of time, and I will cause you no trouble." 

Jack now stood upon the seat of the 8tcrn-sheets, 
balancing himself with one foot on the stera of the 
boat. He waited until the yawl had riifen to the sum- 
mit of a wave, when he looked eagerly for the man- 
of-war's cutter. At that moment she was lost to view 
in the trough of the sea. Instead of springing over- 
board, as all expected, he asked another instant of 
delay. The yawl sunk into the trough itself, and 
rose on the succeeding billow. Then he saw the 
cutter, and Wallace and Mulford standing in its bows. 
He waved his hat to them, and sprang high into the 
air, with the intent to make hiraf>elf seen ; when he 
came down, the boat had shot her length away from 
the place, leaving him to buflet with the waves. 
Jack now managed admirably, swimming lightly and 
easily, but keeping his eyes on the crests of the waves, 
with a view to meet the cutter. Spike now saw this 
well planned project to avoid death, and regretted his 
own remissness in not making sure of Jack. Every- 
body in the yawl was eagerly looking after the form 
of Tier. 

" There he is on the comb of that sea, rolling over 
like a keg!" cried the boatswain. 

"He's through it," answered Spike, "and swim- 
ming with great strength and coolness." 

Several of the men started up invohmtarily and si- 
multaneously to look, hitting their shoulders and bodies 
together. Distrust was at its most painful height ; and 
bull-dogs do not spring at the ox's muzzle more fiercely 
than those six men throttled each other. Oaths, curses, 
and appeals for help, succeeded ; each man endeavor- 
ing, in his frenzied efforts, to throw all the others over- 
board, as the only means of saving himself Plunge 
succeeded plunge ; and when that combat of demons 
ended, no one remained of them all but the boatswain. 
Spike had taken no share in the struggle, looking on 
in grim satisfaction, as the Father of Lies may be 
supposed to regard all human strife, hoping good to 
himself, let the result be what it might to others. Of 
the five men who thus went overboard, not one 
escaped. They drowned each other by continuing 
their maddened conflict in an element unsuited to 
their natures. 
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Not so with Jack Tier. His leap bad been seen, 
and a dosen eyes in the cutter watched for his person, 
as that boat came foaming down before the wind. 
A shout of " There he is !" from Mulford succeeded; 
and the little fellow was caught by the hair, secured, 
and then hauled into the boat by the second lieutenant 
of the Poughkeepsie and our young mate. 

Others in the cutter had noted the incident of the 
hellish fight. The fact was communicated to Wallace, 
and Mulford said, " That yawl will outsail this loaded 
cutter, with only two men in it." 

" Then it is time to try what virtue there is in lead," 
answered Wallace. " Marines, come forward, and 
give the rascal a volley." 

The volley was fired; one ball passed through 
the head of the boatswain, killing him deed on the 



spot. Another went through the body of Spike. Tht 
captain fell in the stem-slwets, and the boat instanflj 
broached to. 

The water that came on board apprised Spike fullf 
of the state in which he was now^ placed, and bf 
a desperate efibrt, he clutched the tiller, and gn 
the yawl again before the wind. This could ut 
last, however. Little by little, his hold relaxed, 
until his hand relinquished its grasp altogether, 
and the wounded man sunk into the bottom tf 
the stem-sheets, unable to raise even his hed 
Again th^r boat broached-to. Every sea now fcri 
its water aboard, and the yawl would soon hsn 
filled, had not the cutter come glancing down psi 
it, and rounding-to under its lee, secured the prise. 

[To he eoniimml 
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A MioBTT realm is the Land of Dreams, 
With ateepe that hang in the twilight sky, 

And weltering oceans and trailing streams 
That gleam where the dnsky valleys lie. 

But over its shadowy border flow 
Sweet rays from the world of endless mom, 

And the nearer mountains catch the glow, 
And flowers in the nearer fields are bom. 

The sonls of the happy dead repair. 

Prom their bowers of light, to that bordering land, 
And walk in the fainter glory there, 

With the soals of the living, hand in hand. 

One calm sweet smile in that shadowy sphere, 

From eyes that open on earth no more- 
One vraming word from a voice once dear — 
How they rise in the memory o*er and o'er ! 

Par off from those hills that shine with day, 
And fields that bloom in the heavenly gales, 

The Land of Dreams goes stretching away 
TV) dimmer moontains and darker vales. 



There lie the chambers of gnilty delight, 
There walk the spectres of guilty fear. 

And soft low voices that float through the night 
Are wi^jjxpering sin in the helph 



Dear nudds, in thy girlhood's opening flower, 
Scarce weaned from the love of childish play ! 

The tears on whcmt cheeks are but the abowar 
That freshens the early blooms of May ! 

Thine eyes are closed, and over thy bravr 
Pass thoughtful shadows and joyous gleams. 

And I know, by the moving lips, that noir 
Thy spirit strays in the Land of Dreams. 

Light-hearted maiden, oh, heed thy feet ! 

Oh keep where that beam of Paradise falls; 
And only wander where thou may'st meet 

The blessed ones from its shining walls. 

So shalt thou come from the Land of DreanM, 
With love and peace, to this world of strife ; 

And the light that over that border streams 
Shall lie on the path of thy daily life. 
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Wtan the yooag Morning, like a new-drest brida, 
With pearls of dew fresh^listening in her hair, 

Walks through the east in early summer>tide, 
Her rabe loose floating on the scented air, 

Hw landing boors assembled at her side 
Or efaeflBg roond her—- then is she less Ikir 
Thsa^ Is my heart, the pictsra, sweet and mrs. 



Thy presence left.— My books go impemaad. 
Old friends are shunned, and time flies by n uus e d , 

While I, grown idle, nothing do bat dream ; 

Qasing upon that picture till I seem 
J%f$e\ff again, before my eyes to see, 
And not the ideal show : so that to nsa 
The ssmbiswoa tvms to sweet resHly. 
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In memoirs of individuals of distinction it is usual 
to look back to their ancestry. The feeling is uni- 
versal vrhich prompts us to learn something of even 
an ordinary acquaintance in whom interest is felt. 
It "Will indulge, therefore, only a necessary and pro- 
per curiosity to introduce the subject of this notice 
by a short account of a family whose striking traits 
survive in him so remarkably. General Butler's 
grandfather, Thomas Butler, was born 6th April, 
1720, in Kilkenny, Ireland. He married there in 
1742. Three of his five sons who attained manhood, 
Richard, William and Thomas, were born abroad. 
Pierce, the father of General William O. Butler, and 
Edward, the youngest son, were bom in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is remarkable that all these men, and all 
their immediate male descendants, with a single ex- 
ception, (who was a judge,) were engaged in the 
military service of this country. 

The eldest, Richard, was Lieut. Col. of Morgan's 
celebrated rifie-regiraent, and to him it owed much 
of the high character that gave it a fame of its 
own, apart from the other corps of the Revolution. 
The cool, disciplined valor which gave steady and 
deadly direction to the rifles of this regiment, was 
derived principally from this officer, who devoted 
himself to the drill of his men. He was promoted to 
the full command of his regiment sometime during 
the war, (when Morgan's great merit and services 
had raised him to the rank of general,) and in that 
capacity had commanded Wayne's left in the attack 
on Stony Point. About the year 1790, he was ap- 
pointed major-general. On the 4th of November, 
1791, he was killed in St. Clair's bloody battle with 
the Indians. His combat with the Indians, after he 
was shot, gave such a peculiar interest to his fate 
that a representation of himself and the group sur- 
rounding him was exhibited throughout the Union 
in wax figures. Notices of this accomplished soldier 
will be found in Marshall's Life of Washington, 
pages 290, 311, 420. In Gen. St. Qair's report, in 
the American Museum, volume xi. page 44, Ap- 
pendix. 

William Butler, the second son, was an officer 
throughout the revolutionary war ; rose to the rank 
of colonel, and was in many of the severest battles. 
He was the favorite of the family, and was boasted 
of by this race of heroes as the coolest and boldest 
man in battle they had ever known. When the 
army was greatly reduced in rank and file, and there 
were many superfluous officers, they organized 
themselves into a separate corps, and elected him to 
the command. General Washington declined re- 



ceiving this novel corps of commissioned soldiers, 
but in a proud testimonial did honor to their devoted 
patriotism. 

Of Thomas Butler, the third son, we glean the fol- 
lowing facts from the American Biographical Dic- 
tionary. In the year 1776, whilst he was a student 
of law in the office of the eminent Judge Wilson of 
Philadelphia, he left his pursuit and joined the army 
as a subaltern. He soon obtained the command of a 
company, in which he continued to the close of the 
revolmionary war. He was in almost every action 
fought in the Middle States during the war. At the 
battle of Brandywinc he received the thanks of 
Washington on the field of battle, through his aid-de- 
camp Gen. Hamilton, for his intrepid conduct in ral- 
lying a detachment of retreating troops, and giving 
the enemy a severe fire. At the battle of Monmouth 
he received the thanks of Gen. Wayne for defending 
a defile, in the face of a severe fire from the enemy, 
while Col. Richard Butler's regiment made good its 
retreat. At the close of the war he retired into pri- 
vate life, as a farmer, and continued in the enjoy- 
ment of rural and domestic happiness until the year 
1791, when he again took the field to meet the savage 
foe that menaced our western frontier. He com- 
manded a battalion in the disastrous battle of Nov. 
4, 1791, in which his brother fell. Orders were given 
by Gen. St. Clair to charge with the bayonet, and 
Major Butler, though his leg had been broken by a 
ball, yet on horseback, led his battalion to the charge. 
It was with difficulty his surviving brother, Capt. 
Edward Butler, removed him from the field. In 
1792 he was continued in the establishment as major, 
and in 1794 he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel commandant of the 4th sub-legion. He com- 
manded in this year Fort Fayette, at Pittsburg, and 
prevented the deluded insurgents from taking it, more 
by his name than by his forces, for he had but few 
troops. The close of his life was embittered with 
trouble. In 1803 he was arrested by the command- 
ing general — ^Wilkinson — at Fort Adams, on the 
Mississippi, and sent to Maryland, where he was 
tried by a court-martial, and acquitted of all the 
charges, save that of wearing his hair. He was 
then ordered to New Orleans, where he arrived, to 
take command of the troops, October 20th. He was 
again arrested next month ; but the court did not sit 
until July of the next year, and their decision is not 
known. Col. Butler died Sept. 7, 1805. Out of the 
arrest and persecution of this sturdy veteran, Wash- 
ington Irving (Knickerbocker) has worked up a fine 
piece of burlesque, in which Gen. Wilkinson's cha- 
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racter w'ininiitahly delineated in that of the vain and 
pompous Gen. Von Pofienbiirg. 

Percivai Hiitler, the fourth son, father of General 
Wm. O. Butler, wan born at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
in 1700. He entered the army as a lieutenant at the 
tge of eighteen; was with Washington at Valley 
Forge; was in the battle of Monmouth, and at the 
taking of Yorktown — being through the whole series 
of struggles in the Middle States, with the troops 
under the commander-in-chief, except for a short 
peviod when he was attached to a light corps com- 
manded by La Fayette, who presented him a sword. 
Near tho close of the war he went to tlie South with 
the Pennsylvania brigade, where peace found him. 
He emigrated to Kentucky in 178 1. He waj* trie last of 
the old slock left when the ^va^ of ISI'2 commenced. 
Ho was made adjutant-general when Kentucky be- 
came a State, and in that capacity joined one of the 
armies sent out by Kentucky during the war. 

Edward Butler, the youngest of the five brothers, 
was too young to enter the army in the first stages of 
the Revolution, but joined it near the close, and had 
risen to a captaincy when Gen. St. Clair took the 
command, and led it to that di.<astrous defeat in which 
so many of the best soldiers of the country perished. 
He there evinced the highej»t coumgc and strongest 
fraternal affection, in carrying his wounded brother 
out of the massacre, which was continued for miles 
along the route of the ret reating army, and from which 
so few escaped, even of those who fled unencimi- 
bered. lie subsequently became adjutant-general in 
WayneV army. 

Of these five brothers four had sons — all of whom, 
with one exception, were engaged in the military or 
naval service of the country during the last war. 

1st. General Richard Butler's son, William, died 
a lieutenant in the navy, early in the last vr^. His 
son, Captain James Butler, was at the head of the 
Pittsburg Blues, which company he commanded in 
the campaigns <»f the Northwe^t,and was particularly 
distinguished in the battle of Massissinnawa. 

2d. Colonel William Butler, also of the revolu- 
tidiary army, had two sons, one died in the navy, 
the other a subaltern in Wayne's army. He was in 
the battle with the Indians in 1794. 

3d. Lieut. Col. Thomas Biitler, of the old stock, 
bad three sons, the eldest a jiidge. The second, Col. 
Robert Butler, was at the head of Gen. .Tackson*s 
staff throughout the la«t \\-ar. The third, William E. 
Butler, also served in the army <»f Gen. Jackson. 

4th. Percivai Butler, captain in the revolutionary 
war, and adjutant-general of Kentucky during the last 
war, had four sons: first, Thomas, who was a captain, 
and aid to Gen. Jackson at NewOrleans. Next, Gen. 
William O. Butler, the subject of this notice. Third, 
Richard, who was assistant adjutant-general in the 
campaigns of the war of 1812. Percivai Butler, the 
joaogest son, now a distinguished lawyer, was not 
of an age to bear anns in the last war. Of this 
tecoad generation of llie ButlerV, there are nine cer- 
tainly, and probably more, engaged in the present ^'ar. 

Tbk glance at tbc family shows tho character of 
the noe. An anecdote, derived from a letter of an 



old Pennsylvania friend to the parents, "who trant* 
planted it from Ireland, shows that its military instinct 
was an inheritance. "While the five sons," sayi 
the letter, "were absent from home in the service of 

I the country, the old father took it in his head to go 
also. The neighbors collected to remonstrate against 
it ; but hLs wife said, ' Let him go ! I can get aloo; 
without him, and raise something to feed the army 
in the Imrgain ; and the country wants every mti 
who can shoulder a musket.* " It was doubtless thii 
extraordinary zeal of the Butler family which indued 
Gen. Wa,'»hington to give the toast — " The Butlcn, 
and their five sons,'* at his own table, ^'hibt sw* 
rounded by a large party of officers. This anecdote 

j reMs on the authority of the late Gen. Findlay, d 

I Cincinnati. A similar tribute of respect was paidtd 
this devoted house of soldiers by Gen. La Fayette. 

; in a letter now extant, and in the possession tii t 
lady connected with them by marriage. La Fayette 
says, " \Vilie?{ I wanted a thing well tioue, I ordered 
a Butler to do it." 

From this retrospect it will be seen that in all the 
wars of the country, in the revolutionary war, in the 

' Indian war, in the last British war, and the present 
Mexicnn war, the blood of almost every Butler ablelo 

I bear arms luis been freely shed in the public cauie 
Maj. Gen. William O. Butler isnowamoii|; tbc bighett 
in the military s<*rvicc of his country ; and he hH 
attained this grade from the ranks — the position of a 
private being the only one he ever sought. At 
tho opening of the war of IS 12, he had just gn- 
duated in the Transylvania University, and ms 
looking to the law as a profession. Tlie surrender 
of Detroit, and the arrny by Hull, aroused the 
patriot L^m and the valor of Kentucky — and young 
Butler, yet in hl^ minority, was among the first to 
volunteer. lie gave up his lMX)ks, and the enjoy- 
ments of the gay and polishetl society of I^xingtnn, 
where he lived among a circle of ftind and partial 
relatiims — the hope to gratify their ambition in shining 
at the biir, or in the political forum of the state — to join 
Capt. Hart's company of infantry as a private soldier. 
IWfore the march to join the northwestern army, 
he was electetl a corporal. In this grade be marched 
to the relief of Fort Wayne, which was invested by 
hostile Indians. These were driven before the Ken- 
tucky volunteers to their towns on the Wabash, 
whi<*h were destroyed, and the troops tlien returned 
to the Miimii of the lakes, where they made a winter 
encampment. Here an ensign's commission in the 
second regiment of United States infantry woa ten- 
dered to the voluntt^er corporal, which he declined, 
unless peniiitted to remain with the northwestern 
army, which he had entered to share in the effort of 
the Kentucky militia to wipe out the disgrace of 
Hull's surrender by the recapture of Detroit. His 
proposition was assented to, and he r«>eeived an 
ensign's appointment in the seventeenth infantry, 
then a part of the northwestern army, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Winchester. Af\er enduring every 
privation in a winter encampment, in the wilder- 
nesses and frozen marshes of the lake country, await- 
ing in vain the expected support of additional forcea, 
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the Kentucky volunteers, led by Lewis, Allen, and 
Madison, with Well's reg^ent, (17th U. S.,) ad- 
vanced to encounter the force of British and Indians 
which defended Detr6it. On leaving Kentucky the 
volunteers had pledged themselves to drive the 
British in\*aders from our soil. These men and their 
leaders were held in such estimation at home, that the 
expectation formed of them exceeded their promises; 
and these volunteers, though dbappointed in every 
succor which they had reason to anticipate — ^wanting 
in provision, clothes, cannon, in every thing — re- 
solved, rather than lose reputation, to press on to 
the enterprise, and to endeavor to draw on to them, 
by entering into action, the troops behind. It is not 
proper here to enter into explanations of the causes of 
the disaster at the River Raisin, the consequence of 
this movement, nor to give the particulars of the 
battle. The incidents which signalized the character 
of the subject of this memoir alone are proper here. 
There were two battles at the River Raisin, one 
on the 18fh, the other on the 22d of January. In the 
fu^t, the whole body of Indian warriors, drawn to- 
gether from all the lake tribes, for the defence of 
Upper Canada against the approaching Kentuckians, 
were encountered. In moving to the attack of this 
formidable force of the fiercest, and bravest, and most 
expert wnrriors on the continent, a strong party of 
them were descried from the line with which Ensign 
Butler advanced, running forward to reach a fence, 
and hold it as a cover from which to ply their rifles. 
Butler instantly proposed, and was permitted, to an- 
ticipate them. Calling upon some of the most alert and 
active men of the company, he ran directly to meet 
the Indians at the fence. He and his comrades out- 
stripped the enemy, and getting possession of the 
fence, kept the advantage of the position for their 
advancing friends. This incident, of however little 
importance as to results, is worth remembrance in 
giving the traits of a young soldier *s character. It Ls 
Faidthut the hardiest veteran, at the opening of the 
fire in battle, feels, for the moment, somewhat ap- 
palled. And Gen. Woli'e, one of the bravest of men, 
declared that the *' horrid yell of the Indian strikes 
the boldest heart with afl!right." The strippling 
student, who, for the first lime, beheld a field of 
battle on the snows of the River Raisin, presenting in 
bold relief long files of those terrible enemies, whose 
massacres bad filled his native State with tales of 
horror, must have felt some stirring sensations. But 
the crack of the Indian rifie, and his savage yell, 
awoke in him the chivalric instincts of his nature ; 
and the promptitude with which he communicated 
his enthimiasm to a few comrades around, and rushed 
forward to meet danger in its most appalling form, 
risking himself to save others, and secure a triumph 
which he could scarcely hope to share, gave earnest 
of the military talent, the self-sacrificing courage, and 
the soldierly S3rmpathies which have drawn to him 
the nation's esteem. The close <^ the battle of the 
18ih gave another instance in which these latter traits 
of Gen. Butler*s character were still more strikingly 
illastratcd. The Indians, driven from the defences 
around the town on the River Raisin, retired fighting 



into the thick woods beyond it. The contest of sharp- 
shooting from tree to tree was here continued — the 
Kentuckians pressing forward, and the Indians re- 
treating, until night closed in, when the Kentuckians 
were recalled to the encampment in the village. 
The Indians advanced as their opposers withdrew, 
and kept up the fire until the Kentuckians emerged 
from the woods into the open ground. Just as the 
column to which Ensign Butler belonged reached the 
verge of the dark forest, the voice c^ a wounded man, 
who had been left some distance behind, was heard 
calling out most piteously for help. Butler induced 
three of his company to go back in the woods with 
him to bring liim ofi*. He was found, and they fought 
their way back — one of the men, Jeremiah Walker, 
receiving a shot, of which he subsequently died. 

In the second sanguinary battle of the River Raisin, 
on the 22d of January, with the British and Indians, 
another act of self-devotion was performed by Butler. 
After the rout and massacre of the right wing, be- 
longing to Wells' command, the whole force of the 
British and Indians was concentrated against the 
small body of troops under Major Madison, that 
maintained their ground within the picketed gardens. 
A double barn, commanding the plot of ground on 
which the Kentuckians stood, was approached on 
one side by the Indians, under the cover of an 
orchard and fence; the British, on the other side, 
being so posted as to command the space between it 
and the pickets. A party in the rear of tlie barn 
were discovered advancing to take possession of it. 
All saw the fatal consequence* of the secure lodg- 
ment of the enemy at a place which would present 
every man within the pickets at close rifle-shot to the 
aim of their marksmen. Major Madison inquired if 
there was no one who would volunteer to run the 
gauntlet of the fire of the Briti.^h and Indian lines, and 
put a torch to the combustibles within the barn, to 
save the remnant of the little army from sacrifice. 
Butler, without a moment's delay, took son^ blazing 
stick.s from a fire at hand, leaped the pickets, and 
running at his utmost speed, thru.st the fire into the 
straw wilhiit the bam. One who was an anxious 
spectator of the event we narrate, says, " that although 
volley upon volley was fired at him, Butler, after 
making some steps on his way back, turned to see 
if the fire had taken, and not being satisfied, returned 
to the barn and set it in a blaze. As the conflagration 
grew, the enemy was seen relrealing from the rear of 
the building, which they had enlcred at one end, as 
the flame ascended in the Other. Soon after reaching 
the pickets in safety, amid the shouts of his friends, 
he was struck by a ball in his breast. Believing from 
the pain he felt that it had penetrated his chest, turn- 
ing to Adjutant (now Gen.) McCalla, one of his 
Lexington comrades, and pressing his hand to the 
spot, he said, " I fear this shot is mortal, but while I 
am able to move, I will do my duty." To the anxious 
inquiries of this friend, who met him soon after\%'ard, 
he opened his vest, with a smile, and .<howed him that 
the ball had spent itself on the thick wadding of his 
coat and on his breast bone. He suficred, however, 
for many weeks. 
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The little band within tlie pickets, which Win- 
chester had surrendered, after being carried himself a 
prisoner into Proctor*s camp, denied his powers. 
They continued to hold the enemy at bay until they 
were enabled to capitulate on honorable terms, which, 
nevertheless, Proctor shamefully violated, by leaving 
the sick and wounded who were unable to walk to 
the tomahawk of his allies. Butler, who was among 
Ihe few of the wounded who escaped the massacre, 
was marched through Canada to Fort Niagara— suf- 
fering under his wound, and every privation^p- 
preased with grief, hunger, fatigue, and llie inclement 
cold of that desolate region. Even here he forgot 
himself, and his mind wandered back to the last 
night scene which he surveyed on the bloody shores 
of the River Kaisin. He gave up the heroic part 
and became the school-boy again, and commemo- 
rated his sorrows for his lost friends in verse, like 
some passionate, heart-broken lover. These elegiac 
strains were never intended for any but the eye of 
mutual friends, whose sympathies, like his own, 
poured out tears with their plaints over the dead. 
We give some of these lines of his boyhood, to show 
that the heroic youth liad a bosom not less kind than 
brave. 

THE FIELD OF RAISIX. 

The bntllc 's o'er ! the din is past, 
Night's mantle on the field is caj«t ; 
The Indian yell is heard no more, 
An silence bnxxls o'er Erie's shore. 
At this lone hour I go to trend 
The field where valor vainly bled — 
To raise the wounded warrior's crest, 
Or warm with tears his icy breast ; 
To treasure up his last cotiimnnd, 
And bear it to his native land. 
It may onepulM of joy impart 
To a fond mother's bleeding heart ; 
Or for a moment it may dry 
The tear-drop in the widow's eye. 
Vain hope, away ! The widow ne'er 
Her warrior's dying wish shall hear. 
The lUiAsiug zephyr bears no sigh. 
No wountlcd warrior meets the eye — 
Death ii« bis sleep by Erie's wave, 

« Raisin's snow we heap his grave ! 
w many hopes lie murileredberc — 
The mother's jt)y, the father's pride, 
The country's boast, the foeman's fear, 
In wilder'd havoc, side by side. 
Ijendme, thou silent queen of night, 
Lend me awhile thy waning light, 
That I may see each well-loved form, 
That sunk l>eneath the morning storm. 

These lines are introductory to what may be con- 
sidered a succession of epitaphs on the personal 
friends whose bodies he found tipon the field. It 
would extend the extract too far to insert them. We 
can only add the close of the poem, where he takes 
leave of a group of his young comrades in Hart's 
company, who had fallen together. 

And here I see that youthful band. 
That loved to move at Hart's command ; 
I law them for the battle dressed, 
And still where dnnger thickest pressed, 
I marked their crinmni plumage wave. 
How Duuiy filled this bloody grave ! 
Their pillow and their winding-sheet 
The virgin snow— • ihrond m-»»»i meet ! 

Bat wherefore do I linger here ? 
Why drop the unavailing tear ? 
Where'er I torn, tome youthful form, 
like floweret broken by the storm, 
Appeals to me in sad array, 
And bids me yet a moment stay, 



Till I could fondly lay me down 

And sleep with him on the cold, cold ground. 

For thee, thou dread and solemn plam, 

I ne'er shall look on thee again : 

And Spring, with her effacing showers. 

Shall come, and Summer's mantling flowers; 

And each succeeding Winter throw 

On thy red breast new robes of snow ; 

Yet I will wear thee in my heart, 

All dark and gor>' as thoa art. 

Shortly after his return from Canada, Ensign Boi- 
ler was promoted to a captaincy in the rcgioienl tc 
which he belonged. But as this promotion was ir 
regular, being made over the heads of senior officen 
in that regiment, a captaincy was given him in thr 
44lh, a new raised regiment. When free from pt- 
role, by exchange, in 1814, he instantly entered ob 
active duty, with a company which he had recruild 
at Nashville, Tennessee. His regiment was cr* 
dercd to join General Jackson iu the South, bill 
Captain Butler finding its movements too tardy, 
pushed on, and effected that junction w^ith his com- 
pany alone. Gren. Call, at that time an officer in 
Capt. Butler's company, (since Gov. of Florida,) in 
a letter addressed to Mr. Tanner of Kentucky, pre- 
sents, as an eye-witness, so graphically, the slare 
which Capt. Butler had in the campaij^ which fol- 
lowed, that it may well supersede any narrative « 

second hand. 

** Tallehassey April 3, 1844. 

*' Sir, — I avail myself of the earliest leisive I haw 
had since the receipt of your letter of the 18th o^ 
February, to give you a reply. 

'* A dilVerence ot political sentiments will not in- 
duce me to withhold the narrative you have requeu- 
ed, of the military services of Cof. Wm. O. Buder. 
dtu-ing the late war with Great Britain, while attached 
to the army of the South. My intimate association 
with him, m camp, on the march, and in the field, has 
perhaps made me as well acquainted with his m^tft, 
as a gentleman and a soldier, as any other man liv- 
ing. And although we are now standing- in opposite 
ranks, I cannot forget the days and nights we have 
stood side by side, facing the common enemy of our 
country, sharing the same fatigues, dangers, and pri- 
vations, and participating in tlie same pleasures and 
enjoyments. The leelings and sjinpathies springing 
from such associolions in the davs of our youth can 
never be removed or impaired by a difi(erence of 
opinion with regard to men or measiuxjs, "when each 
mav well believe the other equally sincere as him- 
self, and where the tnost ardent desire of both is to 
sustain the honor, the happiness and prosperity <A 
our country. 

" Soon al\er my appointment in the army of the 
United States, as a lieutenant, in the fall or 1814, 1 
was ordered to join the company of Capt. Butler, of 
the 44th regiment of infantry, then at Nashville, 
Tennessee. When I arrived, and reported myself, 
I foimd the company under orders to join our regi- 
ment in the South. The march, mostly through an 
unsettled wilderness, was conducted by Capt. Sutler 
with his u.sual promptitude and energy, and oy forced 
and rapid movements we arrived at Fort Mont- 
gomery, the head-quarters of Gen. Jackson, a short 
distance above the Florida line, just in time to follow 
our beloved general in his bold enterpruce to drive 
the eneniy from his stroii^ position in a neutral ter- 
ritory. The van-guard of the army destined for the 
invasion of Louisiana had made Pensacola its head- 
quarters, and the British navy in the Gulf of Mexico 
had rendezvot»cd in tliat beautiful bay. 

" The penetrating sagncitv of Gen. Jackson dis- 
covered the advantage of tLe position assumed by 
the British forces, aiid with a decision and euerg)' 
which never faltered, he resoU'cd to find his enemy, 
even under the flag of a neutral power. This was 
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done by a prompt and rapid inarch, surprwing and 
cutting off all the advanced pickets, until we arrived 
within gun-shot of the fort at Pennacola. The army 
of Gen. Jackison was then so incoasiderable as to 
render a reinforcement of a single company, com- 
mandcMl by such an officer as Gapt. Butler, an impor- 
tant acquisition. And although there were several 
companies of regular troops ordered to march from 
Tennessee at the some tune, Capt. Butler's, by his 
extraordinary energy and promptitude, was the only 
one which arrived m time to join this expedition. His 
company formed a part of the centre coliunn of at- 
tack at Pen-nacola. The street we entered was do- 
fended by a battery in front, which fired on us ince*!- 
santly, while bcveral strong block-houses, on oiur 
flank's, discharged upon us small arms and artillery. 
But a gallani and rapid charge soon cjirried the guns 
in tVont, and the town immediately surrendered. 

" In this fight Capt. Butler led on his company 
with his usual intrepidity. He had one officer, Lieut. 
Flournoy, severely wounded, and several non-com- 
missioned olficers and privates killed and wounded. 

" From Pensacola, after the object of the expedi- 
tion was completed, by another prompt and rapid 
movement, we arrived at New Orleans a few weeks 
before the appearance of the enelfly. 

* ' On the 23d of December the signal-gun announced 
the approach of the enemy. The previous night they 
had surprised and captured one of our pickets ; had 
ascended a bayou, dkserabarked, and had taken pos- 
.•«cs^ion of tlie leA bank of the Mississippi, within six 
miles of New Orleans. The encrgj- of^ every officer 
was pu^ in requisition, to concentrate our forces in 
time to meet the enemy. Capt. Butler was one of 
the first to arrive at the general's quarters, and ask 
instructions ; they were received and promptly exe- 
cuted. Our regiment, stationed on the opposite side, 
was transported across the river. All tnc available 
force*; of our army, not much exceeding fifteen hun- 
dred men, were concentrated in the city ; and while 
the <un went down the line of battle vtvlh formed ; 
and every officer took the station assigned him in the 
fight. The infantry formed on the open square, in 
front of the Cathedral, waiting in anxious expectation 
for the order to move. Duringthis momentary pause, 
while the enemy was expected to enter the city, a 
scene of deep and thrilling interest was presented. 
Every gallery, porch and window around the square 
were fuled witn the fair fonns of beauty, in silent 
anxietv and alarm, waving their liandkerchicfs to 
tlie gaflant and devoted band which stood before them, 
prepared to die, or defend them from the rude intru- 
sion of a foreign soldiery. It was a scene calculated 
to a^vaken emotions never to be forgotten. It ap- 
pealed to the chivalry and patriotL«»m of every officer 
and soldier — it inspired every heart, and nervM every 
arm for kittle. From this impressive scene the anny 
marched to meet the enemy, and about eight o'clock 
at ni^ht they were surprised in their encampment, 
immediately on the banks of the Mississippi. Un- 
discovered, our line was formed in silence within a 
short distance ot the enemy; a rapid charge was 
made into their camp, and a desperate conllict en- 
sued. Afier a determined resistance the enemy gave 
way, but disputing every inch of groimd we gained. 
In advancing over ditches and fences in the night, 
rendered still more dark by the smoke of the battle, 
much confusion necessarily ensued, and many officers 
became separated from their commands. It more 
than onc<* occurred during the fight that some of our 
officers, throucrh mistake, entered the enemy's lines; 
and the British officers in like manner entered ours. 
The meritorious officer in command of our regiment, 
at the commencement of the battle, lost his t>osition 
in the darkness and confiLsion, and was unable to re- 
gain it until the action was over. In this manner, 
for a short time, the raiment was without a com- 
mander, and its movements were regulated by the 
platoon officers, which increased the confasion and 
irregularity of the advance. In this critical situation, 
and in the heat of the battle, Capt. Butler, as the 
senior officer present, assumed command of the regi- 



meni, and led it on most gallantly to repeated and 
succes.<%fiil charges, until the fight ended in the com- 
plete rout of the enemy. We were still pressing on 
their rear, wlien an officer of the generars staff rode 
up and ordered the pursuit discontinued. Captain 
Butler ui^^ its continuance, and expressed the con- 
fident belief of his abilitv to take many prl«oners, if 
permitted to advance. But the f>rder was promptly 
repeated, under the well-founded apprehension that 
our troops might come in collision with each other, 
an event which had unhappily occurred at a previous 
hour of the fight. No corps on that field ^vas more 
bravely led to battle than the re^ment commanded 
by Capt. Butler, and no officer ot any rank, save the 
commander-in-chiel, was entitled to higher credit for 
the achievement of that glorious night. 

" A short time Viefore the battle of the 8lh of 
January, Capt. Butler was detailed to command the 
guard in front of the encampment. A hou.<«e standing 
near the bridge, in advance of his position, had been 
taken possession of by the light troops of the enemy, 
from whence they annoved our guard. Capt. Butler 
determined to dislodge them and burn the house. He 
accordinc^ly marched to the attack at the head of his 
command, but the enemy retired liefore him. Seeing 
them retr<?at, he halted his guard, and advanced him- 
self, accompanied by two or three men only, for the 
purpose of ourning the house. It was an old frame 
building, weather-boarded, without ceiling or pla.ster 
in the inside, with a single door opening to the nritish 
camp. On entering the house lie found a sddier of 
the enemy concealed in one corner, whom he cap- 
tured, and pent to the rear with his men, remaining 
alone in the house. While he ^^'as in the act of 
kindling a fire, a detachment of the enemy, unper- 
ceived, occupied the only door. The first impulse 
was to force, with his single ann, a pa.<sage through 
them, but he was instantly seized in a violent manner 
by two or three stout fellows, who jiushed him back 
against the wall with such force as to burst off the 
weather-boarding frcnn the wall, and he fell through 
the opening thus made. In an instant he recovered 
himself, and under a heavy fire from the enemy, he 
retreated until supported by tlie guard, which he im- 
mediately led on to the attack, drove the British 
light troops from their strong position, and burnt the 
house in the presence of the two arm las. 

" I witnessed on that field many deeds of daring 
courage, but none of which more excited my admi- 
ration than this. 

" Capt. Butler was .soon after in the battle of the 
8lh of January, where he sustained his previously 
high and well earned reputation for bravery and use- 
fiiliic^ss. But that battle, which, from its important 
results, has eclipsed those which prcw-'ded it, was 
but a slaughter of the enemy, with trivial loss on our 
part, and presenting few instances of individual dis- 
tinction. 

'• Capt. Butler received the brevet rank of major 
for his gallant services during that eventful campaign, 
and the reward of merit was never more worthily 
bestowed. Soon after the close of the war, he was 
appointed aid-de-camp t<» Gen. Jack>on, in which 
station he remained until he retired from the army. 
Since that period I have seldom liad the pleasure of 
meeting with my valued friend and companion in 
arms, and I know but little of his career in civil life. 
But in camp, his elevated principles, his intelligence 
and generous feelings, won for him the respect and 
confidence of all who knew him ; and where he is 
best known, I will venture to say, he is still most 
higlily appreciated for every attribute which consti- 
tutes the gentleman and the soldier. 
I '* I am, sir, very respectfully, 

' "R. K. CALL." 

" Mr. William Tanxer." 

General Jack-soirs sense of tlie services of Butler, 
in this memoralde campaign, was strongly expressed 
in the following letter to a member of the Kentucky 
Legislature : 
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*' Hermitage, Feb. 20, 1S44. 

**My Dear Sir, — You ask inc to give vou my 
opinion of the military {iervices of the then Captain, 
now Colonel, Wm. O. Butler, of Kentucky, during 
the investment of New Orleans by the BrilLsh forces 
in 1814 and 18ir). I wis'h I had sutiicicnt strength to 
speak fully of the merit of the services of Col. Butler 
on that occasion ; this Rtrength I have not : Suffice it 
to Bay, that on all occasions he displayed that heroic 
chivalry, and calnmess of judgment in the midst of 
danger, which diMinguish the valuable offices in the 
hour of battle. In a conspicuous manner were those 
noble qualities displayed by him on the night of the 
23d December, 1814, and on the 8th of January, 1815, 
as well as at nil times during the presence of the Bri- 
tish army at New Orleam*. In snort, he was to be 
found at all points where duty called. I hazard no- 
thing iu saying that should oiu* country again be en- 
gaged in war diu-ing the active age of Col. Butler, he 
would l)e one of the very l)est ^elec♦ions that could 
be made to command our army, and lead the Eagles 
of our country on to victory and renown. He has 
sufficient energy to assume all responsibility neccs- 
sarv to success, and for his count rys pood. 

"ANDREW Jackson." 

Gen. Jackson gave earlier proof of the high esti- 
mation in which he held the young soldier who had 
identiiied himself with hi> own glory at New Orleans. 
He made hiiii his aid-de-camp in ISIG — which station 
he retained on the peace establl»hment, with the rank 
of colonel. But, like his illustrious patron, he soon 
felt tliat military station and distinction had no charms 
for him when unattended with the dangers, duties, 
and patriotic achievements of war. He resigned, 
therefore, even the association with his veteran chief, 
of which he was so proud, and retired in 1817 to pri- 
vate life. He resumed his study of the profession 
that was interrupted by the war, uiarried, and settled 
down on his patrimonial possession at the confluence 
of the Kentucky and Ohio rivers, in tlie noi.^eless but 
arduou** vocations of civil life. The abode which he 
liad chosen made it peculiarly so with him. TI»e 
region around him was wild and romantic, sparsely 
settled, and by pastoral people. There are no popu- 
lous towns. The high, rolling, and yet rich lands — 
the precipitous cliffs of the Kentucky, of Eagle, 
Taveni and other tributaries which pour into it near 
the mouth — make this section of the State still, to 
some extent a wilderness of thickets — and the tangled 
pea-vine, the grape-vine and nut-bearing trees, which 
rendered all Kentucky, until the intrusion of the 
whites, one great Indian park. The whole luxuriant 
domain was preserved by the Indians as a i>asturo for 
bufiUlo, deer, elk, and other animals — their enjoy- 
ment alike as a chase and a subsistence — by exclud- 
ing every tribe from fixing a habitation in it. Its 
name consecrated it as the dark and bloody grotmd ; 
and i^'ar pursued every foot that trod it. In the 
midst of this region, in April, 1791, Wm. O. Butler 
was bom, in Jessamine county, on the Kentucky 
River. His father had married, in Lexington, soon 
after his arrival in Kentucky, 1782, Miss Howkins, 
a sister-in-law of Coi. Todd, who commanded and 
perished in the battle of the Blue-Licks. Following 
the instincts of his family, which seemed ever to 
court danger, Gen. Pierce Butler, as neighborhood 
encroached around him, removed, not long af)er the 
birth of hb aon William, to the mouth of the Ken- 



tucky River. Through this section the Indian wa^ 
path into the heart of Kentucky passed. Until the 
peace of 1794, there was scarcely a day that some 
hostile Savage did not prowl through the tangled 
forest*, and the labyrinths of hills, streams and cliffs, 
which adapted this region to their lurking^ Mrarfmie 
From it they emerged when they made their last fo^ 
midable incursion, and pushed their foray to the envi- 
rons of Frankfort, the capital of the State. Genenl 
Pierce Butler had on one side of him the Ohio, on the 
farther shore of which the savage hordes still held 
the mastery, and on the other tlie romantic regioa 
through which they hunted and pressed their war en- 
terprises. And here, amid the scenes of border ¥rw- 
fare, his son William had that spirit, which has ani- 
mated him through life, educated by the l^ends <i 
the Indian-fighting hunters of Kentucky. 

To the feelings and taste inspired by the peculiari- 
ties of the place and circumstances adverted to, most 
be attributed the return of Col. Butler to his father « 
home, to enter on ms profession as a lawyer. There 
were no great causes or rich clients to attract him— 
no dense population to lift him to the political honon 
of the State. The eloquence and learning, the in- 
dustry and integrity which he gave to adjust the coo- 
troversies of Gallatin and the surrounding A>untie9. 
would have crowned him with wealth and profes- 
sional distinction, if exhibited at Louisville or Lex- 
ington. But he coveted neither. Independence, the 
afiections of his early as>ociates, the love of a faailf 
circle, and the charm which the recollection of t 
happy boyhood gave to the scenes in which he wi* 
reared, were all he sought. And he found them all 
in the romantic dells and woodland heights of Ken- 
tucky, and on the sides of the far spreading, gently 
flowing, beautiful Ohio. The feeling which hw sin- 
cere and sen.Mtive nature had imbil^ed here was a5 
strong as that of the Switzer for his bright lakes, 
lof\y moimtains, and deep valleys. The "wild airs of 
the boat horn, which have resounded for so many 
years from arks descending the Ohio and Kentucky, 
floating along the current and recu'-ring' in echoes 
from the hollows of the hills, like its eddies, became 
as dear to him as the famous Rans de Vache to the 
native of Switzerland. We insert, as characteristic 
alike of the poetical talent and temperament of Butler, 
some verses which the sound of this rude instrument 
evoked when he returned home, resigning "with rap- 
ture "the ear piercing fife and spirit stirring drum" 
for the wooden horn, which can only compass in its 
simple melody such airs as that to which Burns has 
set his beautiful words — 

When wild war's deadly blast was blawn, 

And gentle peace returning. 

Wi' mony a sweet bul>e fatherless, 

And many a widow inournuig ; 

I 'efll the lines and tented field. 

The music of this song made the bivden of the 
'* Boatman's Horn," and always announced the ap- 
proaching ark to the river villages. 

The sentiments of the poet, as well as the sweet 
and deep tones which wafted the plaintive air over 
the wide expanse o( the Ohio, may have contributed 
to awaken the feeling which pervade these lines. 
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THE BOAT HORN. 

O^boatman ! wind that horn asaia, 

For never did the list'ning air 

Upon its lambent boeom bear 
80 wild, 80 ao(\j to sweet a strain — 
What though thy notes are sad, and few, 

By everv simple boatman blown, 
Yet is eacn pulse to nature true. 

And melody in every tone. 
How oft in boyhood's joyous day, 

Unmindful of the lapsmg hours, 
I 've loitered on my homeward way 

By wild Ohio's brink of flowers. 
While some lone boatman, from the deck, 

Poured his soA numbers to that tide, 
As if to charm from storm and wreck 

The boat where all his fortunes ride ! 
Deliffhted Nature drank the sound, 
Encnanted— Echo bore it round 
in whispers soft, and lufter still. 
From hill to plain, and plain to nill, 
Till e'en the thoughtless, frolick boy, 
Elate with hope, and wild with joy. 
Who gambolcxi by the river's side, 
And sported with the fretting tide, 
Feels something new pervade his breast, 
Chain his light step, repress his jest, 
Bends o'er toe flood his eager ear 
To catch the sounds far off yM dear^ 
Drinks the sweet draught, but knows not why 
The tear of rapture fills his eye 
And can he now, to manhood grown, 
Tell why those notes, simple and lone, 
As on the ravished ear they fall. 
Bind every sense in magic spell ? 
There is a tide of feeling given 
To all on earth, its fountam Heaven. 
Beginning with the dewy flower, 
Just oped in Flora's vernal bower — 
Rising creation's orders through 
With louder murmur, brighter hue— 
That tid4 is sympathy ! its ebb and flow 
Give life its hues of joy and wo. 
Music, the master-spirit that can move 
Its waves to war, or lull them into love- 
Can cheer the sinlcing lailor mid the wave, 
And bid the soldier on ! nor fear the grave- 
Inspire the fainting pilgrim on his road, 
And elevate his soul to claim his God. 
Then, boatman ! wind that horn again ! 
Though much of sorrow mark its strain. 
Yet are its notes to sorrow dear ; 
What though they wake fond memory's tear ! 
Tears are nd memorv's sacred feast, 
And rapture oft her chosen guest. 

This retireroeDt, which may almost be considered 
secliMion, was enjoyed by Col. Butler nearly twenty- 
five years, when he was called out by the Democratic 
party to redeem by his personal popularity the con- 
gressional district in which he lived. It was supposed 
thai no one else could save it from the Whigs. Like 
all the rest of his family, none of whom had made 
their military service a passport to the honors and 
emoluments of civil stations, he was averse to re- 
linquish the attitude he occupied to enter on a 
party struggle. The importtmity of friends prevailed; 
and he was elected to two successive terms in Con- 
gress, absolutely refusing to be a candidate a third 
time. He spoke seldom in Congress, but in two or 
three fine speeches which appear in the debates, a 
power will readily be detected which could not have 
failed to conduct to the highest distinction in that 
body. Taste, judgment, and eloqtience, characteruEed 
all his eflforts in Congress. A fine manner, an agree- 
able voice, and the high consideration accorded to 
him by the members of all parties, gave him, what it 
is the good forttme of few to obtain, an attentive and 
gratified audience. 

In 1S44 tbta same experiment was made with 
Butler's popularity to carry the ttate for the De- 



mocracy, as had succeeded in his congressional 
district. He was nominated as the Democratic can- 
didate for governor by the 8th of January Convention ; 
and there is good ground to believe that he would 
have been chosen over his estimable Whig com- 
petitor, Governor Owsley, but for the tmiversal convic- 
tion throughout the state that the defeat of Mr. Clay's 
party, by the choice of a Democratic governor in 
August, would have operated to injure Mr. Clay's 
prospects throughout the Union, in the presidential 
election which followed immediately after in No- 
vember. With Mr. Clay's popularity, and the ac- 
tivity of all his friends — with the state pride so long 
exalted by the aspiration of giving a President to the 
Union — more eagerly than ever enlisted against the 
Democracy, Col. Butler diminished the Whig majority 
from twenty thousand to less than five thousand. 

The late military events with which Maj. Cren. 
Butler has been connected — in consequence of his 
elevation to that grade in 1846, with the view to the 
command of the volunteers raised to support Gen. 
Taylor in his invasion of Mexico— are so well known 
to the cotmtry that minute recital is not necessary. 
He acted a very conspicuous part in the severe con- 
flict at Monterey, and had, as second in command 
imder Gen. Taylor, his full share in the arduous duties 
and responsibilities incurred in that important move- 
ment. The narrative of Major Thomas, sen ior assistant 
adjutant-general of the army in Mexico, and hence 
assigned by Gen. Taylor to the stafi!" of Gen. Butler, 
reports so plainly and modestly the part which Gen. 
Butler performed in stibjecting the city, thai it may 
well stand for history. This passage is taken from it. 
" The army arrived at their camp in the vicinity of 
Monterey about noon September 19th. That after- 
noon the general endeavored by personal observation 
to get information of the enemy's position. He, like 
Gen. Taylor, saw the importance of gaining tlie road 
to Saltillo. and fully favored the movement of Gen. 
Worth's division to turn their left, &c. Worth 
marched Stmday, September 20th, for this purpoese, 
thus leaving Twiggs' and Butler's divisions with Gen. 
Taylor. Gen. Butler was also in favor of throwing 
his division across the St. John's river, and approach- 
ing the town from the east, which was at first deter- 
mined upon. This was changed, as it would leave 
but one, and perhaps the smallest division, to guard 
the camp, and attack in front. The 20th the general 
ahK) recoimoitered the enemy's position. Early the 
morning of the 21st the force was ordered otit to 
create a diversion in favor of Worth, that he might 
gain his position ; and before otir division came w^ithin 
long range of the enemy's principal battery, the foot 
of Twiggs' division had been ordered down to the 
northeast side of the town, to make an armed recon- 
noisance of the advanced battery, and to take it if it 
could be done without great loss. The volunteer 
division was scarcely formed in rear of our howitzer 
and mortar battery, established the night previous 
under cover of a rise cf ground, before the infantry 
sent down to the northeast side of the town became 
closely and hotly engaged, the batteries of that divi- 
sion were seat down, and we were then ortUnd to 
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support the attacl. Leaving the Kentucky regiment 
to support the mortar and howitzer battery, the 
general rapidly put in march, by a flank movement, 
the other three regimentr*, moving for some one and 
a-half or two miles under a heavy fire of round shot. 
As further ordered, the Ohio regiment was detached 
from Quitman's brigade, and led by the general (at 
this time accompanied by Gen. Taylor) into the town. 
Quitman carried his brigade directly on the battery 
first attacked, and gallantly carried it. Before this, 
however, as we entered the suburbs, the chief engineer 
came up and advi.«ed us to withdraw, as the object of 
the attack had failed, and if we moved on we must 
meet with great loss. The general was loath to fall 
back without consulting with Gen. Taylor, which he 
did do— the general being but a short distance off. 
As we were withdrawing, news came that Quitman 
had carried the battery, and Gen. Butler led the Ohio 
regiment back to the town at a diflerent point. In the 
street we became exposed to a line of batteries on 
the opposite side of a small stream, and also from a 
tite de pout (bridge-head) which enfiladed us. Our 
men fell rapidly as we moved up the street to gel a 
position to charge the battery across the stream. 
Coming to a cross-street, the general reconnoitered 
the position, and determining to charge from that point, 
sent me back a short distance to stop the tiring, and 
advance the regiment with the bayonet. I had just 
leA him, when he was struck in the It^, being on foot, 
and was obliged to leave the field." 

" On entering the town, the general and his troops 
became at once hotly engaged at short musket range. 
He had to make his reconnoisances under heavy fire. 
This he did imfiiuchingly, and by exposing his person 
— on one occasion passing through a large gateway into 
a yard which was entirely open to the enemy. When 
he was wounded, at the intersection of the two streets, 
he was exposed to a cross-fire of musketry and grape." 

** In battle the general's bearing was truly that of a 
soldier ; and tliose under him felt the infiuence of his 
presence. He had the entire confidence of his men." 

The narrative of Major Thomas continues : 

"When Gen. Taylor went on his expedition to 
Victoria, in December, he placed Gen. Butler in com- 
mand of the troops left on the Rio Grande, and at the 
ffations from the river on to Saltillo — ^W^orth's small 
division of regulars being at the latter place. Gen. 
Wool's column had by this time reached Parras, one 
hundred or more miles west of Saltillo. General 
Butler had so far recovered from his wound as to walk 
a little and take exercise on horseback, though with 
pain to his limb. One night, (about the 19th Dccem- 
ber,) an express came from Gen. Worth at Saltillo, 
vtating that the Mexican forces were advancing in 
lai^ nimibers from San Luis de Potosi, and that he 
expected to be attacked in two days. Ills division, 
all told, did not exceed 1500 men, if so many, and he 
asked reinforcements. The general remained up 
during the bcUance of the night, sent oflfthe necessary 
oonriers to the rear for reinforcements, and had the 
Isi Kentnckey, and the 1st Ohio foot, then encamped 
thrae miles from town, in the place by daylight ; and 
two regiments, with Webster's battery, were 



encamped that night ten miles on the road to Saltillo. 
This promptness enabled the general to make his 
second day's march of twenty-two miles in good 
season, and to hold the celebrated pass of Los Muertos. 
and check the enemy should he have attacked Gen. 
Worth on that day, and obliged him to evacuate the 
town. Whilst on the next, and last day's march, the 
general received notice that the reported advance of 
the enemy was untrue. Arriving at the camp-ground, 
the general suflercd intense pain from his wound, tod 
slept not during the night. This journey, over a 
rugged, mountainous road, and the exerciise he took 
in examining the country for twenty miles in advance 
of Saltillo, caused the great increase of pain now 
experienced." 

The major's account then goes on to relate Gen. 
Butler's proceedings while in command of all the 
forces after the junction of Generals Worth and Wool 
— his dispositions to meet the threatened attack of 
Santa Anna — the defences created by him at Saltillo, 
and used during the attack at Buena Vista in dispersing 
Minon's forces — his just treatment of the people of 
Saltillo, with the prudent and efiectual precautions 
taken to make them passive in the event of Santa 
Anna's approach. It concludes by stating that ali 
apprehensions of Santa Anna's advance subsiding. 
Gen. Butler returned to meet Gen. Taylor at Mod- 
terey, to report the condition of aflairs ; and the latter, 
having taken the command at Saltillo, transtmitted a 
leave of absence to Gen. Butler, to afford opportunity 
for the cure of his wound. 

This paper aflTords evidence of the kind feeling 
which subsisted between the two generals during the 
campaign, and this sentiment was strongly evinced 
by Gen. Butler, on his arrival in Washington, where 
he spoke in the most exalted terms of the leader under 
whom he served. 

In person Gen. Butler is tall, straight, and hand- 
somely formed, exceedingly active and alert — h» 
mien is inviting — his manners gracefnl — ^his gait and 
air military — his countenance frank and pleasing— 
the outline of his features of the aquiline cast, thin 
and pointed in expression — the general contour c^lm 
head is Roman. 

The character of (^n. Butler in private life is in fine 
keeping with that exhibited in his public career. In 
the domestic circle, care, kindness, assiduous activity 
in anticipating the wants of all around him — ^readines» 
to forego his own gratifications to gratify others, have 
become habits growing out of his affections. Ilis 
love makes perpetual sunsliine at his home. Among 
his neighbors, liberality, aflkbility, and active s}*m- 
pathy mark his social intercourse, and tmbending in* 
tegrity and justice all his dealings. His homo is one 
of unpretending simplicity. It is too much the habit 
in Kentucky, with stern and fierce men, to ccu-ry their 
personal and political ends with a high hand. Gen. 
Butler, with all the masculine strength, courage, and 
reputation to give success to attempts of this sort, uGvet 
evinced the slightest disposition to indulge the power, 
whilst his well-known firmness always forbade such 
attempts cm him. His life has been one of peace with 
all men, except the enemies of his country. 



MATHEW MIZZLE, 

OF THE INQUIRING MIND. 




How could be bclpU? Botn wilh an ioijuiring 
lurn of mind, nnd gifled Traai the first wilh a dUpo- 
sitioD toward experimental philosopby, by wbal pro- 
cesses would you undertake lo chan^ the current cf 
Malbew Miule's miad? He ia ooe oC those who 
take Dothini; for graaled. A weight of authority 
litlle in hii mind when compared lo the penonal u 
vesligation of the fact-^acu for Ibe people, (nd for 
binuelf as one r^ the people — that '■ the pivot on 
which Malhew Mini* turns and relums, one fact 
being lo bit mind worth whole volumes of specula- 
tive BssumpliQa; and lo Minle alt fBCls.let Ibem re- 
whatlhsy may, are oT peculiar inlerest. Il ■> 






i> tell hi 



He nnM go, see and ei 



for hmu>clf. Often, for in-ilancc, as be bail bi 
Ihal GruSeaboir's big dug wuuld bile M Ibe ai 
HlrangB visilalions, du you think Ibal Ibis sp 
informalion would conlenl Ibe youthful I 
Mo— he must Hie into (he mailer for biui'^ 
ascertain il beyond ihe possibility of a du 
touching up GruffcoliDQ' 'a big dog with a » 
the aforesaid big dog lay asleep in iho sun, v 
the demoDsIralion was immEdiaiely afliirdei 
big dog would bile — he did bile eeveiely ; a 
Iho lillle Mizxie added anollEr fact lo his rn 
of knowledge, aa well as an enduring sunr lo 
«on, which placed Ibe reaull upon record, ai 
memory fresh im lbs gubjecl. One dug, al lei 
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bite; and thenceforth, Mathew Mizzle admitted the 
inference that dogH are apt to bite, under ciccum- 
stances congenial to such dental performances. If 
you doubt it, there 's the mark. 

** Burnee — ^burnee, baby," are the notes of warning 
often heard in the nursery, when heated stoves be- 
come an object of interest to little human specimens 
just learning to creep. But " burnee, biu-nee," con- 
veyed no precise idea to the infantile Mizzle during 
his preliminary locomotive operations ; and in con- 
sonance with the impulses of his natiu«, he soon 
tried the stove in its most intense displays of caloric, 
and in this way determined that '' burnee, burnee," 
was unpleasant to the person, and injurious to the 
costume and raiment of that person, to say nothing 
of its threatening dispositions toward the whole 
establishment. " Burnee, burnee," to the house, as 
well as " burnee, burnee," to the baby. And so also 
as to lamps and candles — that they would " burnee" 
too, was placed, painfully, beyond the impertinent 
reach of a doubt in minds of the most sceptic order. 
Mathew Mizzle can show you the evidences to this 
day, scored, as it were, upon the living parchment, 
and engrossed in characters not to be misunderstood 
upon the cuticular binding of his physical identity. 

It was useless, also, to place the little Mathew at 
the head of stairs, with information that any further 
advance on his part would prove matter of injury. 
How could he know until he had tried? Indeed, it 
required several clear tumbles down an entire flight 
to satisfy his judgment on this point, and to imprint 
it on hi<( mind, through the medium of his bumpolog)', 
that the swiftest transition from one place to another, 
especially when effected by the downward move- 
ment, is not always the safest and the most agreeable. 
But after wuid, none knew better than he what is 
meant by the word " landing," as applied to the stair- 
case. " The Landing of Columbus" may be cele- 
brated in pictures; but Mathew Mizzle accomplished 
landings tliat made very nearly as much noise as that 
eflected by "the world-seeking Genoese," and the 
voyages of both were accompanied by squalls. 

But it was net by the touch aloue that Mathew 
Mizzle sought after information in his earlier career. 
His taste 'was equally curioit*. Strange bottles were 
subjects of the uiost intense interest, so that like 
Mithridates, he almost' became proof against injury 
by the frequent imbibings of poison. He knew that 
pleasant draughts came from boltl^'^, but had to learn 
that because a bottle has contents, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that these contents are either safe or 
agreeable. Ink, for instance — a copious mouthful of 
ink — however literary one may be, ink thus adminis- 
tered is not a matter over which the recipient is 
inclined greatly to rejoice. It did not appear so, at 
least, when Mathew Mizzle, in frock and trowsers, 
astonished, after this fashion, his mouth, his clothing 
and the carpet — so astonished himself that he for- 
got to reverse the bottle, but permitted it to pour in 
a steady stream right into the aperture of his lovely 
comiteiiance. No one probably in the wide world 
ever acquired a greater variety of knowledge, as to 
the effiMt of sufaatanoeB of all kinds upon the human 



palate, than was obtained by Mathew Mizzle in the 
course of his earlier investigations into the relativr 
qualities of solids and liquids. A spoonful of Cay- 
enne pepper probably afforded him as much o( sur- 
prise as any thing of the same portable compa.s.«. 
The varied expressions of his countenance would 
have been a study to a Lavater. The opera- home 
never witnessed a dance more remarkable for force 
and for expression ; and if ever Mathew Mizzle v» 
wide awake — wider than on any previous occasioD, 
it was when he had seasoned himself highly 'witk 
Cayenne. It made Mathew piquant to a degree: 
and something of the same kind might have beei 
said of him when under the influence of mustard- 
He was then the warmest boy anywhere about ; vac 
fully appreciated the cheering influence of "ik 
castors" — he did not go upon castors for a long liiae 
afterward, and never again to the same extent. 

There was another source of trouble to Mathew 
Mizzle. His eyes proper were sharp enougli; btf 
the knowledge they acquired was not sufllcient ii< 
satisfy his devouring thirst for information, and there^ 
fore much of his seeing was done with the tipscf 
his Angers, or the grasp of his hands. lie must louck 
evcffy thing, and of course spoilt many things. Leav? 
him alone in the room for a moment, and he woiui 
open all the letters, peep into every drawer, smell a". 
every unknown substance, displace your china, s^potl 
your musical-box, climb up the piano-forte, amipuL' 
over the va*«es of flowers. If you did nt>t hear a 
cra.sh this time, do not flatter yourself. Some -ocret. 
but equally important mischief lias been acc-c4> 
plished, though it may not be apparent for davs. 
The Mathew Mizzles always leave their mark ; ao£ 
when a gun went off in his hands, the shot that irdo 
tured the mirror rendered it fortunate that the mark 
was only a mirror, as Mathew Mizzle roared with 
terror at ** the sound himself had made." 

Mathew Mizzle, grown as he is now to maa':» 
estate, has perchimce changed the objects of his pur- 
suit, but the activity both of his mind and of hiA Uxlr 
remains undiminished. Curious as ever to u>certaiD 
facts. He is one of those who have ever an eyt 
upon their neighbors. He follows people to ascer- 
tain whither they are going. It is a favc)rite amuse- 
ment of his to peep tlirough the blinds of an eveuinc. 
to ascertain what you and your family are about. He 
listens at doors, and he peers through cracks and 
|>atronizes knot-holes. If he can learn nothing eLse, 
it is a satisfaction for him to ascertain what you arc 
about to have for dmncr, and who stopped in to tes. 
Speak over loud in the street, and Mathew IVfizzle 
saunters close at your elbow, but with such an un- 
conscious look, that you would never dream that he 
had come merely for information. 

No one knows better than he all about the domes- 
tic difficulties of families. His sources of intelligence 
are innumerable. Sometimes you may find him on 
the back fence, taking ob.'refvatious of the domestic 
circle ; and he has been seen of an evening up the 
linden-tree in front of domiciles, for similar purposes. 
The servants of the vicinage are all on confidential 
terms with Mathew Mizzle; and — have you not 
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noted the fact ? — when you would have secret dis- 
course with a friend, Mixzle comes upon you, as the 
birds of prey scent a battle-field. All secrets appear 
to hold a species of telegraphic communication with 
our friend Mathew Mirzlc, as to the fact at least, that 
there is a secret in existence, as well as a regard to 
its local habitation. - 

Ubiquitous Mathew Mizzle, yet invariably out of 
place. Open the door suddenly, and Mathew Mizzle 
is almost knocked down. Throw out a bucket of 
water at night, and Mathew Mizzle is there to re- 
ceive its contents. Fass a stick through the key-hole, 
and it 's Mizzle's eye that suffers the detriment. You 
stumble over him in dark entries — you find him lying 
perdu in the closet. Gro where you will, there is 
Mizzle, if it be in the wrong place for Mizzle's 
presence. 

Behold him prowling round the scenes to investi- 
gate the mysteries of a theatrical performance. 
There he is, just where he was told not to be, and 
William Tell was not in fault that his arrow has 
stricken Mathew Mizzle breathless. What business 
liad Mizzle there in Switzerland, lurking near the 
walls of Altorf ? 

Mizzle's last catastrophe, like the last catastrophe 
of many other distinguished citizens, was effected by 
means of a ladder, which he had ascended cautiously 



by night, aAer the painters bad left their work, to see 
what was going on in the chamber of a second story. 
Suddenly, there was a dog at the bottom of the afore- 
said ladder, and a cudgel at the top, presenting the 
alternatives of a dilemma. Switches above and bark 
below, what could the unfortunate Mathew Mizzle 
do but surrender himself a prisoner of war ? Poor 
Mizzle ! They put him under the pump, and made 
him acquainted with the nature of ducks. 

Is it not a pity that the system of " espionage** does 
not obtain in America, that Mathew Mizzle might 
have a field for the exercise of the qualities which 
are so remarkably developed in his constitution? It 
would be a perfect union of duty and of pleasure, if 
he could be employed to find out every thing that 
goes on in town and about, and it is a great pity that 
means could not be devised to save so fine a young 
man from the waste of his genius. 

" People are so fussy about their secrets," says he, 
" as if there were any use of having secrets, if it 
were not for the fun of finding tftm out and talking 
about them. It 's mean and selfish to abridge intelli- 
gence in that sort of way, and if I knew of any 
country where they manage matters on a difierent 
system, Pd emigrate right away, I would. A pretty 
piece of business, to put a man under the pump, 
because he seeks after knowledge.*^ 
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Bevors the plough had scattered fields of grain 
And gra»sy orchards midst the oaken woods 
Of Shawangunk, upon the mountain's top 
Stood a wnod-cutter's hut. Himself and wife 
Shared it alone. The spot was green and sweet. 
The earth was covered with a velvet sward. 
Grouped with low thickets, here and there a tree 
Rcariug its dark rich foliage in the heavens. 

Pleomnt the echoes of his fast plied axe, 
Merrily rattling through the mountain-woods. 
To those who sought the old surveyor's road 
For shade and coolness ; and amidst the sounds 
Would boom deep heavy shoeka of falling trees, 
I^ike growls of thunder in the noontide-hush, 
So that the eye would glance impulsively 
Up to the tree-tops, to discern the peak 
Of the ascending cloud. 

His forest-life, 
Though rude, was jo^'ons. When the mellow charm 
Of sun»et on the smilmg mountains lay. 
The creaking of his high-piled cart would blend 
With song or whistle blithe, as, dipping down 
The road, he soughllbe village in the midst 
Of the greeu hollow. This slight mountain-road 
Went slanting to the summit, with blazed trunks 
On either side, and soft delicious grass 
Spreading its carpet; one faint track alone 
Telling that wheel had e'er ito beauty scarred. 
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Close to the hut it passed, then downward plunged, 
And sought the level of the opposite side. 

'T was at the close of one cold winter day 

That down this road I trod. My weary steps, 

With efforts vain, had tracked, for hours, the doer, 

And now, with empty flank and rifle, swin, 

I journeyed homeward. Nature's great bright eye 

Low beaming in the west, still poured^^cet light 

Upon the mountain. The pure 8m>w, all round. 

In delicate rose-tinu glowed. The hemlocks smiled, 

Speckled with gold. The oak's sear foliage, still 

Tight clinging to the boughs, was kindled up 

To warm rich brown. The myriad trunks and tpny 

Traced their black lines upon the soft snow-blush 

Beneath, until it seemed a tangled maze. 

Upon the mountain's top, a thread of smoke 

From the low cabin rose, as though a streak 

Of violet had been painted on the air. 

I heard the ring of the wood-cutter's aze. 

And, through an opening, saw his instrument 

Flashing into a walnut's giant stem. 

Whose upborne mass, in the fast lowering light. 

Seemed cut in copper. A broad wind-full near 

Let down my eyes upon the hollow. White 

In snow it lay, with long and dusky lines 

Of fences crossing— groups of orchard-trees — 

Hay-barracks— bams and long low dwelling-roofs. 

Straight as an arrow ran the streak of road 
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Atbwmrt tke hollow. As I looked, the eye 
In the red west sank lower, till half qnenehed 
Behind the upland, then a shred of light 
Glittered and vanished, and the sky was bare. 

Whilst gazing on this q>Iendor, suddenly 
I heard a shriek. Shrill, ringing midst the woods 
In piercing clearness, through my ears it cut, 
And left a sense of deafness. Startled, round 
I gazed. Again the horrid sound thrilled past. 
I knew it then as the terrific cry 
Of the fierce, bloody panther. In our woods 
Naught fiercer, bloodier dwells, when roused by rage 
Or hunger. Oft our hunters had of late 
Marked the huge foot-prints of the ravenous beast. 
And heard his scream at midnight, but no eye 
As yet had seen him. With a nervous grasp 
Upon my useless weapon, and a weight 
Of helplessness, like lead, upon my soul, 
I started on my path. At every step 
I thought his tawny form and fierce green eye 
Would meet my sight, upon some limb overhead. 
But naught was seen. The village soon I reached, 
And gladly crossed fte threshold of my home. 

The long, cold, breathless night came swiftly down. 
The clear, magnificent moon seemed not inlaid 
In the bright blue, but stood out bold, distinct, 
' As though impending from the cloudless skies 
Glittering with frost. Upon the sparkling snow 
The rich light slept in such sweet purity 
As naught on earth can match. The hours q;>ed on. 
The silver day still shone serene and clear, 
And twinkled on the crystals shooting round. 
Gazing once more upon the splendid scene. 
Before I sought the couch, my wandering eye 
Glanced at the mountain. There it grandly stood 
A giant moss of ivory. On the spot 
Where the steep slanting road th#hollow joined. 
My sight a moment dwelt, for there I last 
Had swept around a quick and piercing gaze. 
In search of the gaunt monster whose keen cry 
Still echoed in my ears. Is that a spot 
Of shadow flickering in some transient breeze ? 
No. O'er the hollow, gliding swift, it comes. 
Is it the ravenous panther, fierce for blood. 
Seeking the village T Closer as it speeds 
A clearer shape it shows— a human form — 
'T is the wood-cutter*s wife ! She loudly shrieks, 
" My husband— lost— wake, wak^!" the moonlight falls 
Upon her features swollen with tears. A band 
Of villagers wa^jfoon aroused, and forth 
We sallied toward the mounuun. So intense 
The cold, the snow creaked shrilly at our tread, 
And the strewed diamonds on its surface flashed 
Back the keen moonlight. As we trod along, 
The wife in breathless haste, her story told. 
How, when the sunset fell, she watched to see 
Her husband's form swift speeding up the road. 
From the side-clearing, at that wonted hour. 
Toward his low roof. The sunset died, and night 
Sprang on the earth ; the absent one came not. 
The moon moved up ; the latch-string was not pulled 
For entranee in the cabin. Hours wpeA on. 



And still, upon the silvered snow, no form 

Her gaze rewarded. Once she heard afar 

A panther's shriek. Her fear to frenzy rose. 

To the side-clearing sped she ; naught was there 

But solitude and moonlight. As she told 

Her tale I shuddered. In my ear again 

Rang the fierce shriek I heard as sunset glowed. 

And my flesh crept with horror. Up we trod 

Our mountain snow-path speedily. At length. 

To where the narrow opening in the woods 

Led from the road, we came. 'T was at this spot 

I stood, and watched the form and flashing axe 

Of him, the lost. We passed within. The mocm 

Threw on the little clearing a full flood 

Of radiance. There the crusted wood-pile stood ; 

There was the walnut wiih a ghastly notch 

Deep in its heart. A ledge of rock rose up 

Beside the wounded tree, and at its base 

A space of blackest hue proclaimed a chasm. 

No life was stirring on the brilliant waste ; 

The trees rose like a wall on every side 

But where the ledge frowned darkly. As I checked 

My footsteps at the half-hewn walnut, drops 

Thick sprinkled round — the snow stamped dovvit-«n an 

Lying upon the high wreathed roots, my gaze. 

As with a charm, arrested. From this wpot 

Large prints and a broad furrow stretched along 

To the black chasm within the rocky ledge. 

We clustered round the mouth. A low, deep growl 

Came from the depths. Two orbs of flashing fire 

Glared in the darkness. Brace, the hunter, aimed 

His rifle just between the flaming spots, 

And fired. Fierce growls and gnashings loud of 1mA 

Blent with the echoes, and then all was still. 

The spots were seen no more. A few had broogfat 

Splinters of pine for torches, and the flint 

Supplied the flame. With one hand grasping tight 

A hatchet keen, the other a bright torch. 

The dauntless hunter ventured, with slow steps, 

Within the cavern. Soon a shout we heard. 

And Brace appeared, with all his giant strength 

Dragging a lifeless panther. In again 

He passed, and then brought out a human form. 

Mangled and crushed. A shriek pealed wild and hi^ 

And, swooning, sank the wife upon the snow, 

Beside the dead. With silent, deep-felt awe 

We bore both to the hut. A sudden clotid 

Rose frowning from the north, and deep and fierce 

Howled the loosed tempest. From her death-like i 

Roused by our care, the hapless wife poured oat 

Her cries and wailings. Through the livelong night 

We heard her moans and screams and ravinga wild. 

Blending with all those stem and awful tonea 

That the scourged forest yields. But morning 

And brought the widowed and the broken hesurt 

The peace of death. Beside the lonely hut. 

Two graves were opened in the frozen snow, 

And silence then fell deeply on the qiot. 

No more the smoke curled up. No more the 

Rang in the mountain ; and a few short yean 

Leveled the cabin with the forest-earth, 

Midst spreading bushes, fern and waving 



INNOCENCE 



Lbt me, tauBsb-like, share caresses. 
From thy hand that knows not stain ; 

Flowan that woo, the smile that blesses, 
Boon that pass and leave no pafai ! 



Be with me in sleeping, waking ; 

Be with me in toil and rest : 
Living, thine ; and, life forsaking, 

Let me slumber on thy breast ! 



A DRAMA OF REAL LIFE. 

(IN A LETTER FROM N. P. WILU8 TO THE EDITOR OF GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE.) 



To Geo. R. Graham, Esq. 

New YorJtj December 1, 1847. 

Dear Sir,— By to-night's mail should go to you a 
piece of mental statuary, which is yet in a marble 
block of the reluctant quarry of my brain — due to you 
by agreement on the first of December, one uncon 
cei ved tale ! But though we do so strangely bargain 
the invisible wares of tho imagination, deliverable, 
like merchandize, on a certain day, the contractor is 
still liable to the caprices of the world he trades from, 
and your order on me for fancy yet undug, must, I 
fear, be protested. You would not believe me if I were 
to tell you literally why. But the truth is that I, and 
a certain cave (mentioned by Humboldt, on the banks 
of the Oronookoo, which he calls a " subterranean 
organ,") can only give out music in certain states of 
the weather. With the dry, sharp, icy north wind of 
the last few days, I could no more write than I could 
supply electricity to Morse's wire. 

But — no failure is quite twenty shillings in the 
pound. What say you to the assets ? The statue will 
not be forth coming — but will you have the model, 
after which the undug block was to have been' 
chiseled ? Shall I send you the literal truth which I 
had intended to drape with imagination — tell the facts 
of real life which I had designed to weave into a 
sfory. I shall thus, at least, clear yourself of the 
non-fulfillment of the promise of your pre-advertised 
contents, and (engaging to send you a story properly 
completed for the next number) shall eflTect, perhaps, 
a compromise for my delinquent punctuality. 

Tliis, then, is the thread of literal truth which was 
to have run through the fancy- woof of my story. 

Some years ago, after a year or two of residence in 
different cities of Italy, I found myself very much at 
home in Naples. It was an unusually gay season — 
the concentration of the rank and fashion of the 
floating society of travelers varj'ing between Rome, 
Florence, and Naples, very much as it does, in our 
country, between the different watering-places — ^by 
caprices that no one can foresee. The English people 
of rank, more particularly, were in very great force ; 
and the blonde moustaches, so much admired in the 
dark-haired South, and the skins of alabaster and 
rose, so envied by the brunettes of Italy, abounded 
at the balls and in the public places. The king kept 
very gay court, the royal entertainments accessible to 
all strangers properly introduced, and the ambassadors 
and bankers, nobles and wealthy strangers, seemed to 
want twice as many nights and mornings in the week, 
jto conflicting were the balls and breakfasts, driving- 
parties and dinners. 

As, of coursei ao unobserved looker-on in scenes 
of such brilliant rivalry and display, I had more at- 
tention to spare than most whom I met ; and I soon 
6 



found myself— eyes, mind, fancy, and interest, ab- 
sorbed in one study — a new revelation of a type of 
woman. We are accustomed to see the sex in 
classes — hundreds of a kind — and find them suffi- 
ciently absorbing as nouns of multitude. It is pro- 
bably one of Heaven's principles of human safety, 
that women are made in " lots" so like, that a transfer 
of a slighted heart, from an unwilling beauty to some 
willing likeness of her, safely vents the volcano. 
Proportionately dangerous, however, are those rare 
women — of w^hom a man sees, perhaps, one or two 
in his life — ^who are the only ones of their lype and 
kind; for, out of love for them, their is no exit but 
through their hearts. 

You are going too fast if you fancy I am about to 
record a fruitless passion of my own. Though of 
"easy wax," I am not stamped, except by will of the 
imprintress ; and my only cobweb thread of personal 
remembrance is a horseback excursion to Camaldoli, 
in which I played llie propriety-third to the best of 
my discretion. It is necessary to define thus much, 
to redeem my estimate of the lady from the imputa- 
tion of mere fancy. Had I known her intimately, or 
not known her at all, my judgment of her would be 
less reliable^ In ju*^t the position for untroubled and 
most favorable observation, I studied her in silence 
through that brilliant season, and laid away her image 
(as one does without more than one or two choked- 
down aspirations) to people castles in the air, and fill 
niches in the temple of dreams. 

The foregoing prepares you for a portrait of the 
proposed heroine of my story — but that you would 
have had, had the story been written. I never could 
draw a picture of a woman but from the life, and to that 
fictitious tale I should have transferred, with studied 
and careful truthfulness, the enamel portrait burnt in 
upon my memory, and which you would have admired 
my fancy for conceiving. Oh! the mistake of sup- 
posing that we can imagine things brighter than we 
have seen with our eyes — that there is any kingdom 
of air, visitable by poets, which is comparable to the 
glorious world we live in, with its .»ow« women, some 
sunsets, some strains of music, and some fore-tasted 
heaven-thrills of emotion. 

The heir to one of the oldest titles of England was 
the husband of this lady. The fortunes of his family 
had been veasted ; and they had lived for a generation 
or two in comparative obscurity, when the present 
Lord came of age. He had been educated care- 
fully, but was of great personal beauty, and I thought 
when I first saw him, was as fine a model as I had 
ever seen of the quiet, reserved, self-Intrenched 
school of modern English manners. With his beauty 
and his title, though with little or no estate, he had 
easily married a lady of fortune— tho only daughter 
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of a retired banker. And this heiress, Lady , is 

the one whose story I would have told through a veil 
of fiction. 

The Countess of was an unsurpassed horse- 
woman, and rode constantly. Her blood-horses had 
been sent round by ship from England ; and she was 
always mounted on an animal whose every fibre 
seemed obedient to her thought, and with whose mo- 
tion every line of her own tall and slenderly-rounded 
person, and every ringlet of her flowing, golden curls 
seemed in a correspondence governed by ihe very 
spirit of beauty. She rode with her rein loose, and 
her mind apparently absorbed with any thing but 
her horse. A turn of her head, or the pressure of her 
foot upon his shoulder, was probably the animal's 
guidance. But, of an excessively impassioned nature, 
she conversed in the saddle with the expression and 
gesture of the most earnest untrammeling of mind, 
and, in full speed, as in the repose upon a lounge in a 
saloon, she carried away the listener with her uncal- 
culating and passionate absorption — no self-posses- 
sion, however on its guard it might be, able, appa- 
rently, to withstand the enveloping and resistless 
influence which she herself was a slave to. Uncon- 
sciousness of every thing in the world, except the 
feeling she was pouring from her soul, seemed the 
only and every-day condition and law of her nature ; 
and supreme as she was in fashion of dress, and style 
of manner, these seemed matters lecu'ned and lost 
thought of— she having returned to nature, leaving 
her triumphs as a belle to be cared for by infallible 
habit. A separate spirit of light, speaking from the 
lips of the most accomplished and best perfected of 
women — the spirit, and the form possessed, being 
each in full exercise of their b^t faculties — could 
scarcely have conveyed more complete impressions 
o( wondrous mind, in perfect body, or have blended 
more ravishingly, the entireness of heavenly with 
Che most winning earthly development. She was 
an earnest angel, in the person of a self-possessed and 
unerringly graceful woman. 

I chanced to be looking on, when Prince , one 

of the brothers of a royal family of central Europe, 

was presented to the Countess . It was at a 

crowded ball ; and I observed that, after a few minutes 
of conversation with her, he suddenly assumed a cere- 
monious indiflerence of manner, and went into an- 
other room. I saw at once that the slightness of the 
attention was an ''anchor to windward," and that, in 
even those few minutes the prince had recognized a 
rare gem, and foreseen that, in the pursuit of it, he 
might need to be without any remembered par- 
ticularity of attention. Lady conversed with 

him with her usual earnest openness, but started a 
little, once or twice, at words which were certainly 
unaccompanied by their correspending expression of 
countenance ; and this, too, I put down for an assump- 
tion of disguise on the part of the prince. It was 
natural enough; with his conspicuous rank, he could 
only venture to be unguarded in his attentions to 
those for whom he had no presentiment of future 
intimacy. 

That the progress of this acquaintance should 



assume for tne the interest of a drama — a scene of it 
played every night, with interludes every day, m 
public drives and excursions — would not be wob- 
derful to you, could I have drawn the portrait of tht 
principal performer in it, so that you would under 
stand its novelty. I had never seen such a womaa. 
and I was intensely interested to kno'w how she 
would bear temptation. The peculiar character d 
the prince I easily understood; and I felt at onoe. 
that of all stages of an accomplished man*8 progrev, 
he was at the one most dangerous to her, whik, 
perhaps, no other kind of woman in the world wo^ 
have called upon any but very practiced feelings d 
his own. He was of middle age, and had intellett 
enough to have long anticipated the ebb of pleasnr 
With his faculties and perceptions in full force, he 
was most fastidious in permitting hioiself to enjoy u 
enthusiasm, to admire, to yield to, or to embark rxpn 
with risk. The admiration of mere beauty, rmr 
style, mere wit, mere superiority of intellect in wo- 
man, or of any of these combined, was but a recuneri 
phase of artificial life. * He had been to the termisot 
the farthest human capability of enjo^^ment of Ai». 
and was now back again to nature, w^ith his keenest 
relish in reserve, looking for such outdoings of aitas 
nature sometimes shows in her caprices. In tk 

Countess he recognized at once a rare mJTKie 

of this — a woman whose beauty, whose style, "wkm 
intellect, whose pride, were all abundant, but, aboB* 
dant as they were, still all subservient to eiecCric 
and tumultuous sensation. Her life, her impid&e— 
the consciousness with which she breathed — ^wastk 
one gift given her by Heaven in tenfold measure, 
and her impression on those she expanded to, vi» 
like the magnetizing presence of ten full exist^ion 
poured into one. The heart acknowle^ed it befoR 
her — though the reason knew not always why- 
Lord would scarce have been human had he 

not loved such a woman, and she his wife. He did 
love her — and doubtless loves her at this hour with 
all the tenderness of which he could ever be capable. 
If they had lived only on their estates in EngltvL 
where seclusion would have put up no wall of coo- 
cealment to his feelings, ^he might have drawn from 
the open well of his heart, the water for which her 
ardent being was athirst. But with the usage d 
fashionable life, he followed his own amusemeBli 
during the day, leaving the countess to hers; aodia 
scenes of gayety they were, of course, still separated 
by custom ; and all she enjoyed of nature in her ride», 
or of excitement in society, was, of coiuse, wih 
others than her husband. Naples is in the midst of 
palace-gardens, and of wonders of scenery — inseeio; 
which love is engendered in the bosom and Lnia 

with tropical fruitfulness — and Lady coukl no 

more have lived that year in Italy without peniooaie 
loving, than she could have stayed from breathing the 
fragrance of the orange blossoms, when galloping 
between the terraced gardens of Sorrento. 

• •••.. • 

When abroad, a little more than a year ago, I 
made a visit to a friend, whose estate is in the same 
county with that of the father of Lady , and be- 
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tween wboee park-gates and his extends the distance 
of a moming^s drive through one of the loveliest 
hedged winding-roads of lovely England. A very- 
natural inquiry was of the whereabout and happiness 

of the Countess of , whom I had left at Naples 

ten years before, and had not been in the way of 
hearing of since ; and I named her in the gay tone 
with which one speaks of the brilliant and happy. 
We were sitting at the dinner-table, and I observed 
that I had mis-struck a chord of feeling in the com- 
pany present, and with well-bred tact, the master of 
the house informed me that misfortunes had befallen 
the family since the period I spoke of, and turned the 
conversation to another topic. After dinner, I heard 
from him the following outline of the story, and its 
afiecting sequel. 

Near the close of the season when Lord was 

at Naples, he suddenly led that city and returned 
with his wife and their one child to England. To the 

surprise of the wondering world. Lady went to 

her father^s, and Lord to the small estate of his 

widowed mother, where they remained for a while in 
unexplained seclusion. It was not long before ru- 
mors arrived from Italy, of a nature breathing upon 
the reputation of the lady ; and soon aAer a formal 

separation took place, Mr. , her father, engaging 

to leave his whole fortune to the son of Lord , 

if that nobleman would consent to give him to the 
exclusive keeping of his mother. With these facts 
ended the world's knowledge of the parties, the sepa- 
rated pair remaining, year after year, in absolute 

seclusion ; and Lady never having been known 

to put foot beyond the extending forest in which her 
home was hidden from view, and the gates to which 
were guarded from all entrance, even of family 
friends. 

It was but a few days before this sequel was nar- 
rated to me, that the first communication had been 



made from the Countess of to her husband. It 

m 

was a summons to attend, if he wished, the burial of 
his only child — the heir of his name, and the bringer- 
back, had he lived, of wealth to the broken fortunes 
of his tille. A severer blow could hardly have fol- 
lowed the first — for it struck down heart, pride, and 

all that could brighten this world's future. Lord 

came. The grave was made in a deep grove of firs 
on the estate of the boy's mother. There were but 
three mourners present — ^herself, her father, and her 
husband. The boy was ten or eleven years old 
when he died, and one of the most gifted and noble 
lads, in mind and person, that had ever been seen by 
those who knew him. On his horse, with his servant 
behind him, the young boy-lord was a constant sight 
of pride and beauty to the inhabitants of the county, 
and was admired and beloved every where he rode 
in his daily excursions. 

The service was read ; the two parents stood side 
by side at the grave, while the body viras laid in it — 
the first time they had met since their separation, and 
both in the prime of life, and with hearts yearning — 
both hearts, beyond a doubt — ^with love, and longing 
for forgiveness; and when the earth rang on the 
coffin, they parted withotU exchanging a word. The 

carriage of Lord waited for him in the avenue ; 

and with the expiring echo of his wheels through 
that grove of fir-trees, died all hope and prospect, if 
any had been conceived, of a re- union, in grief, of 
these proud broken-hearted. 

I have told you thus, with literal truth, all that I 
could know of this drama of real life ; but, of course, 
its sketchy outline could be easily filled out by fancy. 
Your readers, perhaps, will like to do this for them- 
selves. 

Yours truly, 

N. P. Willis. 
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BT CAROLIHK F. ORNE. 



Like a cloud of the summer sunset 

Gleaming acro«s the blue. 
Like a star of the golden twilight 

Through the misty evening dew, 
Like a strain of heavenly mtisic 

Breathed mournfully and low. 
Charming the heart to sadneas 

By its bewildering flow— 
Thou camest to my presence 

In the far off long-ago. 
Thou camest for a moment. 

Then fleeted swift away. 
As the rosy cloud of sunset 

Fades at the close of day. 
As the beaming star of t%vilight 

Withdraws its golden ray. 
Thou hast past from out my presence 

As the songs low cadence dies, 



Which the heart seekelh ever, 

And evermore it flies. 
Oh, in my weary journeying 

Come to me yet once more, 
While still my footsteps wander 

On Time's uncertain shore. 
Come to me, oh, sweet vision 

Of what my soul has sought. 
And with mine once more mingle 

Thy far, sky-piercing thought. 
Call I in vain thy spirit ? 

Do I seek thee all in vain ? 
Shall I never hear thy accent 

In music fall again ? 
Why didst thou cross my pathway, 

Oh soul so pure and true ? 
To fade like Uie clouds of vxwm\. 

Li\w \Yie «Vax iiota v\vt Ta»V} >Q\>l^^ 



AUTUMNAL SCENERY. 

WIIAT IS NECESSARY TO THE ENJOYMENT OF NATURE'S BEAUTIES. 



BT JOSEPH R. CHANDLER. 



I AM not of those who Ihiiik ihat a true enjoyment 
of the beauties of nature, of natural scenery, and 
natural object.s, jrcnerally, w a test of the purity of 
principle or the ilelicacy of sentiment, any more than 
I hold that a love of music is essential to domestic, 
social or political \'irtue. The cultivation of the eye 
and the ear — or the capabilities in those organs for 
cultivation — have more to do with all this than many 
seem to allow ; and men and women of the purest 
principles, and the highest benevolence, may stand 
within the loveliest scenes that nature has ever 
spread out, or may listen to the most delicious music 
that art has ever prepared and performed, without 
comprehending the beauties or the excellence of 
either, or hnagining that there is a moral test applied 
to them in these attractions Nevertheless, there is 
an enjoyment in such scenes and such sounds, and 
those who are permitted to share therein have another 
life — or such an additional enjoyment added to that 
of ordinary minds, that they seem to live more, if not 
longer, in such pleasures than the common allotment ; 
and none, I suspect, will doubt that the indulgence of 
a taste for nattutd beauties tends to soAen the mind, 
soothe the passions, and thus elevate the feelings and 
aspirations. 

If I have less of the power of appreciating and en- 
joying rural sights and rural sounds, if there is vouch- 
safed to me a /tmi'^^^Z capability of understanding and 
delighting in the beauties of the field and wood, of 
gathering pleasure from the outstretched loveliness 
of land and stream, still I thank God ; and I speak 
with reverence, I thank God that I have some plea- 
sure in these things; and more than tliat, I have a 
certain fixed delight in noticing the enjoyment which 
the better formed and higher cultivated mind derives 
from what a good Providence has poured out for the 
decoration of the earth. Humble as this faculty may 
be, which is partly exercised through intermediate 
objects, I find it useful to me, and, still better, I find 
that it ministers to other pleasures — to enjoy what is 
lovely is a high and a cultivated talent — the enjoy- 
ment of thiit loveliness with another kindred or more 
elevated mind is a yet higher attainment, as the per- 
formance of concerted music is more difficult and 
more gratifying tlian a simple solo. 

Rarely within my recollection, and that is as in- 
clusive as the remembrance of almost any around 
me, rarely has an autumn been more delightful than 
tliat which has just closed, in its clear, shining sun- 
light, or more attractive for its bland and healthful 
temperature. Not leisure— for that I have little to 
boost of, or Xo fear. Let my young readers mark 
that word, fear, I am not about to write a homily 



upon the uses of tim^ and talents, but let me paren- 
thetically note that the gift of enjoying leisure is !k> 
rare in the young, that a lack of constant occupation 
should be rather feared than courted. I do not speak 
of the danger of flagrant vice, but of a growing pro- 
jwnsity to disregard portions of lime, l^ecaui^e «i1t 
portions may be necessary to the discharge of admit- 
ted duties — the danger is imminent — but not to the 
young alone. In youth, love of action may employ 
the leisure to the promotion of vice in age, a tendency 
to inertness may induce the abitiie o{ the leisure to 
total inaction. I can liardly imagine any object more 
imsightly than an idle old man — the dead trunk of a 
decayed tree, marring the landscape and injuring clo- 
ture. But I must return. Not leisure, for I bare 
little of that to boast of or fear ; not leisure, but a 
love, a growing love for the partial solitude o( the 
field, and something of an enjojTnent of the elevatiD^ 
communion which it leaves, sent me more tban ooce 
in November last strolling beyond the dusty roads 
and noisy turnpike in the vicinity of our city, ll 
was, as I have reason to recollect, on the eigrfateenth 
of November, that I was wandering observantly, bat 
in deep contemplation, across some of the fields that 
lie near the road leading from the city to Frankford. 
It was a lovely day, and every feeling of my heart 
was consonant to the scene. Ascending a little 
eminence, I obtained an extensive view. "The forest 
trees had lost their rich garb of mottled beauties, and 
their denuded liml)s stretched out with attenuated 
delicacy, seemed to streak the distant horizon with 
darkened lines. On my right the winding Delaware 
lay stretched out in glassy beauty, and near me. 
glittering in the sunlight Ijeyond. were a thousand 
gossamer webs that had survived a recent storm. 
The fields were imusually green, for the season, as 
if the year w^ere clothing itself, like an expiring pre- 
late, with its richest habiliments, that its departure 
might leave the impress of that beauty which come* 
from its usefulness. I had vielded to the influences 
of the scene, had allowed my feeling to predominate, 
and was in the midst of an unwonted abstraction 
from all ordinary- cares and relations, catching some- 
thing of that state with which the more gifted are in- 
dulged, when I was startled by the sound of footsteps 
upon the carpet-like grass around me. 

" Hardly looking for game here?" said the person 
inquiringly. 

" And without dog and gun ?" said I. 

" There 's not much game in these parts," said he. 

"And yet I was hunting!" said I. "Hunting 
pleasure from the prospect." 

" I do not derive much pleasure," said my com- 
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panion, " from such things. Almost all fields are 
alike to me. Generally they are places for labor, or 
they lie between my residence and labor, and thus 
make a toilsome distance." 

'* But do you not enjoy the pleasure of this scene ? 
Do you not, while looking abroad from some emi- 
nence, feel a sensation difierent from what you ex- 
perience while walking on the turnpike ?" 

" Most generally. I think there was once or twice 
a feeling came over me here which I did not exactly 
understand." 

" And when was that ?" 

''Always on Sunday morning, as I have been 
crossing the field to attend service at the church 
yonder. I could not tell whether it was a sense of 
relief from ordinary labor, or something connected 
with the service in which I was about to join; but, 
certainly, the fields, and woods, and water beyond, 
bad a diflferent appearance, and seemed to afiTect me 
differently from their ordinary influence. Perhaps 
as these feelings are recent, they may have sprung 
from another cause." 

" If the beauties of nature, and the influence of re- 
ligious aspirations could not account for those feel- 
ings which you experienced, I can scarcely tell 
whence you derived the sensation." 

" I suppose that all beauties are not discemable 
at once, and our sympathies are not all awakened by 
a single exhibition of what may be productive of 
delight or sorrow. "Whatever of pleasure I have 
derived from the beauties observable from such 
places as this^ are not primarily referable to my own 
powers of application, but rather from the lessons 
of another — lessons derived from a few words, and 
from constant example." 

" And, pray, what example could open to you new 
beauties in a landscape, or develop attractions in a 
scene which you bad been in the habit of seeing for 
many years?" 

"I do not know that any one has taught me by 
word and example to see from any point of observa- 
tion, aught that I had not discerned before, but it is 
certain that what was unnoticeable became an object 
of contemplation, and points of the scenery have 
been made to harmonize by association, when 
viewed separately, they had little that was at- 
tractive. 

"A few years since, a young lady, I think of 
European birth, was brought to live in the house 
which stands near yonder clump <^ trees ; her situa- 
tion seemed that of an humble companion to the 
lady — but her services and her influence made her 
more than loved. I never saw more aflfection ex- 
hibited than all of the household manifested toward 
her. I cannot tell you what means she used to ac- 
quire such a mastery over the love of all around 
her, but, though less within th^ influence of her 
attractive manners than some others, I yet shared 
in the general feeling of regard. She was a fre- 
quent visiter to a small eminence in this immediate 
neighborhood, and I often followed her thither, 
though I was careful not to reach the place until her 
departure ; and then I have gone around as she did, 
6* 



looking at the various points of the scenery, to try 
to have the enjoyment which was imparted to her 
from the visits. Once I came when she was here, 
and met a condescension entirely hidden in kind- 
ness; she called my attention to what she desig- 
nated the numerous beauties of the place, and sub- 
sequently I went frequently to the spot to look at 
what she had pointed out, and I think I occasionally 
derived some new pleasure from the scene. I am 
not able now to say whether that pleasure was the 
result of new capacities to behold beauties, or 
whether it was consequent upon my respect for 
her who had imparted the lesson. Perhaps both. 

" There was a young man, a relative of Mrs. . 

with whom this lady resided, that came frequently to 
the house. I never saw a person apparently more win- 
ning in his manner, or more delicate in his attentions ; 
and, as all expected, he proposed for marriage to the 
young woman. It was thought that there would be 
objections on the part ofhis relations — and there were ; 
but they came from the gentleman of the house, who 
plainly declared that the young man was not worthy 
of the woman he sought. Her heart, it was evident, 
was concerned ; it was whispered, I know not how 
truly, that the youth had associations in the city un- 
worthy his relations at home. But when do the 
young and confiding ever regar^^jnonitions of this 
kind. She, whose good sense Wl restored order to 
a family that needed direction, and had sustained her 
against all adverse circumstances among strangers, 
could not influence her against the pleadings of her 
own heart. The young man, more than a year since, 
received a commission, and joined the army at 
Mexico. He left with her a sealed paper, and hi? 
favorite dog. The animal was already most aflfec- 
tionately attached to her, and now became her con- 
stant companion. Never did I see an animal so com- 
pletely devoted to a human being ; never was kind- 
ness more reciprocated than was that of the companion 
of her walks ; he patiently awaited at the door of the 
church for the conclusion of the services, and at night 
held vigils beneath her window. I think the dog, 
too, must have understood something of the beauty 
of this scenery ; for I have seen him for an hour to- 
gether standing wistfully beside his mistress, and 
gazing up into her face, and then not meeting with an 
encouraging look, stretching his sight far away in the 
direction of her eyes, as if determined to share with 
her whatever contributed to her pleasure or her pain. 

* ' Less than four months ago news reached the family 
of the death of the young man — I do not remember 
the exact time, or the place of the, engagement in 
which he fell— but his death produced deep sensa- 
tion in the family generally, but it went to the heart 
of the young lady. I saw her once or twice on her 
favorite place in the field, but I dared not approach 
her — she had no companion but the faithful dog. In 
two weeks she was confined to her bed — and shortly 
afterward the family was plunged in new afflictions 
by her death. I was inquiring of one of the family 
relative to the particular disease pf which she died, 
and heard it suggested that it might hav^ bft^^x ^ 
rapid coiisuEn^Voii.^^ 
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"I think not/' said a very little girl, who had 
shared in the affectionate instruction of the deceased. 

"And why?" 

"Can the heart of a person break to pieces?" 
asked the child. 

" The heart may be broken," I said. 

" Then that is it — for I heard mamma tell sister 
that Miss Mary's heart was broken." 

" I have noticed that the death of an affianced one 
is more severely felt by a woman, as a severe dis- 
turbance of affection, than is the death of a husband. 
And I suppose this comes from the delicacy of a 
maiden that shrinks from the utterance of a grief 
which finds vent and sympathy with a widow. I 
never hear of such a bereavement without deeper 
sorrow for the survivor's sufferings, than I have for 
the mourning wife. God help her who's crushed 
by a grief that she may not openly indulge; who 
must hide in her bosom the fire that is consumii^ 
her life." 

The sealed paper was reopened ; it contained a rich 
bequest to the young woman, and with it was a small 
piece of paper, containing her request to be buried 
beyond us, whence she had so often contemplated 
the scene around us. The field was her own pro- 
perty, by the will of the young man. She relinquished 
all else of his gift. We buried her tJure. I say 
we — for though my position was far below hers, 
yet none felt more deeply her loss than those who 
looked up to admire her. The little paling that sur- 
rounds the eminence was erected to keep away the 
foot of the thoughtless. Shall we go to see the 
grave ?" 

I followed the man into the enclcsuro. The sods 
which covered the grave of Mary had not yet united ; 
and one or two seemed to be worn, as if they had 
been treated with some rudeness. I drew the atten- 
tion of my guide to the abrasion. 

"Ah, yes! that is poor Lara's doings," said he. 
" Poor dog ! I looked around for him at the funeral, 
expecting to see him at the grave, but was disap- 
pointed. Every evening since the fimeral, just 
l^efore the sun goes down, and oAen in the morning 
— 4he hours in which Miss Mary was wont to come 
hither to enjoy the scenery — poor Lara has been 
seen stretched out upon the grave, uttering his grief 



in a low wail. I scarcely believe that he will re- 
cover from the loss he has sustained; and others 
might be equally unconsolablc, if they did not feel 
tluit it is better with Mary now than when she 
lived." 

When I had looked downward to the grave for a 
time, and almost into it, that I might the better con- 
template the character and end of her who rested 
there, my companion drew my attention to the 
beauty of what was around us. 

"Miss Mary loved to stand here," said he, '^and 
enjoy the rich sunset. Mark, now, how richly its 
beams are thrown from the windows of yonder 
Gothic house beyond the turnpike, and on the new 
dwelling a little this side. A mellowness is in that 
light, to soothe where it falls; and the whispering of 
the southern wind that we now hear, is like the 
cries of spirits communing with their good sister 
below us." 

" You seem now to enjoy the scenery, my friend,'* 
said I, " as much as almost any other person." 

" Sir, I have felt, of late, a growing fondness for 
this place and this scene ; and last Sunday, when re- 
turning from the afternoon service, I stood here 
almost wrapt in the pleasure which the place afforded 
to the departed one, and I have since come to believe 
that there is something more than book-kuoi»r]edge 
necessary to the relish of natural scenery." 

" May I ask what that something is, which you 
think assists us to appreciate the beauty of a land- 
scape?" 

" Why, sir — perhaps 1 am wrong, you certainly 
know better than I — but, it appears to mc, my 
growing sense of enjoyment in this scene is duo to 
the memory' of the virtues of her whom I constantly 
connect with this place, and that enjoyment is fixed 
and augmented by the frame of mind in which I ^o 
to, or come from the place of worship." 

" If I understand you correctly, you have come 
to the conclusion that to enjoy nature, our hearts 
must be touched, and our affections mellowed l)y 
earthly sympathies, and our views expanded and 
elevated by a sense of religious duties." 

" Something like that, sir." 

" And is not that what is understood by ' lovk to 

GOD, AND LOVE TO MAN?" 



POETRY. — A SONG. 



BT OSOROS P. KOBKU. 



To me the world '• an open book 

Of fweet and pleasant poetry ; 
I read it in the mnntng brook 

That nngs iu way toward the sea : 
It wUepert in thaloavee of trees, 

The iweUiog gnin, the waving grass, 
And in the oool f^orii evening breeze 

TiMt eriva iht vaveUts as they paM. 



The flowers below— the stars abwe— 

In all their bloom nnd brightness given. 
Are, like the attributes of love, 

The poetry of earth and henven. 
Thus Nature's volome, read aright, 

Attunes the soul to minstrelsy, 
Tinging life's clouds with rosy light, 

And all the world with poetry. 



THE MOURNER. 



BT THS LATS DR. JOHH D. GODMAH. 



Why is thy vitage o'erahadowed by gloom. 
Are Nature^s enchantments not scattered aroand, 

Has the rose lost her fragrance, the tulip her bloom, 
lias the streamlet no longer its mild, soothing sound ? 

Say what are thy pleasures — or whence is thy bliss, 
In thy breast can no movements of sympathy rise? 

Canst thou glance o^er a region so lovely as this, 
And no bright ray of pleasure enliven thine eyes? 

Where are there fields more delightfully drest. 
In a verdure still freshening with every shower ? 

Here are oak-covered mountains, with valleys of rest. 
Richly clothed in the blossoming sweet scented flower. 

Why lingerett thou ever to gaze on that star, 
Sinking low in the west e*er the twilight is o'er T 

While the shadows of evening extending aftr 
Bid the warbler's blithe carol be poured forth no more, 

Oh why when the Sabbath belPs pleasantest tone 
Wakes the soul of devotion in song to rejoice, 

Are thy features with sorrow overclouded alone, 
"labile no sounds but of sadness are heard from thy voice ? 

Listen, while I tell thee, stranger ! 
In a brief and hurried measure : 
Though my soul drink not of pleasure. 
Though mine eyes be sunk in gkxMn ; 

Tis not from fear of coming danger. 
Nor yet from dread of doom. 

The youngest leaves must fall, 
When summer beams have ceased to play ; 



And may not sorrow spread her pail, 
When joy, and hope, and love decay ? 

Earth's loveliest scenes ; 
The boons of heaven most cherished ; 

Fields dressed in gladdening greens, 
Are drear, when hope has perished : 

Spring's beauteousness. 
Followed by summer's glory, 

Bfay fade without the power to bless, 
As doth a dreamM story. 

It gives me peace to gaze at even, 
Watching the latest, faintest gleam 

Of yon bright traveler of heaven, 
Reflected in the silver stream ; 

For she I love has gently leaned— 
While my fond heart with bliss was swelling— 

Upon my arm, to see descend 
That brilliant star in light excelling. 

The chiming bells give joy no more, 
Long since the tones have lost their sweetness ; 

They now but wake me to deplore 
The bliss that fled with air-like flcetness. 

Blame not my sorrow : chilling pride 
Nor clouds my brow nur kills the smile ; 

For loss af wealth I never sighed, 
But all for her I mourn the while. 
She was my all, my fairest, dearest, best ; 
I loved — I I<j9t her — tears may upeak the re*t 



ELSIE. 



BT KATB OA«HWOOD. 
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A TOUNO white rose-bud — with its leaves 

Just blown apart, and wet with dew— 
A fair child in a garland weaves 

'Mid glowing flowers of every hue. 
She siiteth by the rnshing river, 

While the soft and balmy air 
Scarce stirs the starry flowers thai quiver 

Amid her sunny hair — 
Thou of the laughing eyes ! 'mid all 
The roses of thy coronal — 

Thou 'rt fairest of the fair. 



Ah, bright young dreamer ! may tliy heart 

In its early freshness ever be 
Pure as the leaves— just blown apart— 

Of the rose thou 'rt wreathing in childish glee 
Ah, well I know those flowers thou 'rt twining 

For thy fair pale mother dear — 
For the love-light in those blue eyes shining 

Is shadowed by a tear ; 
And thy thoughts are now in that dim, hushed room- 
With the sod, sweet smile, and the fading bloom— 

Thou *rt alt foe yonMg to/ettr. 



4i»— 



SONNET TO - 



Tax crimson clouds bad gathered round the sun. 
Sinking full slowly to his nightly rest. 

And gilding with a glory all his own 
The bannered splendor of the glowing west, 

Entranced I gazed upon the gorgeous scene 
That thus so fair before my vision lay ; 

The calm, serene, bln« hetvans looked out betweeni 



And softly smiled upon retiring day. 
All was so beautiful, I could but fael 
A shade of sadness that thou wert not nigh, 
The radiant glory to behold with me ; 
And still the thought would o'er my spirit steal, 
That all the clouds and miata ixi m^ dAx>L t^ 
Would gutbet ncya of f(^ory ^my WWa wm^ItooixXv^v 
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GAME-BIRDS OF AMERICA. — NO. VIII 



AMERICAN STARLING OR MEADOW-LARK. 



This weltknonn iubBbilaal of our meadowi 
like Ihe Paitridge, i> «ociBb1o, ninewhil gng&rioui, 
knd pirtiallf misnilory. The change of counlry, 
however, appears to be occaaiooed only by scarcity 
oTfixrd, and many of Ihem pass tbe whole wtoler 
wilh us. They maybe bought in oar markets whco 
snow is on the ground ; and in tbe moalh of Feb- 
ruary, Wilson round Ibem picking up a scanty sub- 
sistence in the company ofthe snow-birds, on a road 
over the heights of lbs Alleghanies. Its flight, like 
thai of the FaHridge, is laborious and steady. 
Though they collect their food from tbe ground, they 
are frequenlly shot on trees, their perch being either 
the main bra aches, or Ihe topmost twigs. At the 
time of pairiDg', they exhibit a lillte of the Jealous 



disposilion of Ihe tribe, bul his charactm vindieud 
by his bravery, and Ihe victory achieved, be r< 
from his fralemily to aasist his mate in the fi 
tionofher ne■^ The flesh of the Mesdow-Leit ■ 
white, and for size snd delicacy, it is consideNl 
liule inferior to the Partridge. In length, he laauMM 
ten ajid a half inches, in alar extern, nearly wi* | 
leen. Above, hisplumage, as desoribed by NnB4 
is variegated with black, bright bay, and oohi« 
Tail, wedged, the feathers pointed, (he EniT o 
nearly all white; aides, thfghi, and vent, pilt 
ochreous, spotted wilb block) upp«r maadiU 
brown, the lower bluisb-white ; iria, baiet i lege as 
feet, large, pole fleslKolour. la the young Hi 
Ihe color is much fainter than in the adult 




RICE BUNTING. {Bmierita Or^nwra. Wilson.) 



This is the Rica and Reed-Bird of Pennsylvania 

and the Southern Slales, and (he BobUnk of New 
York and New England. He is of liute alie, but 
of great consequence, bailed wilh pleasure by the 
sportsman and (he epicure, and dreaded aa worse 
than a locust by Ihe careful planter. Wilson has 
treated of him fully, and from hia eloquent account 
\re shall endeavor to select a few poiota in his 
history worthy of notice. Acoording to hia best 
biographer, then, three good qualities recommend 
him, particularly aa these three are rarely found in 
the same indiyidual — bis plumage is beautiful, his 
song highly musical, and his desb exealleot. To 



these he added the immense range of his migratieai, 
and tbe havoc he commits. The winter reaideec 
of this species is from Mexico to Ihe Amnion, torn 
whence they issue in great hosts every spring. Ii 
the whole United Stales, north of Pennsylvaaii, 
tbey remain during the summer, raising their piO' 
genyj and as soon as the young are able to fly tbay 
collect together in great multitudes, and pour dowa 
on tbe oai-flelds of New En^and. During tbe 
breeding season, they are dispersed over tbe 
country ; but as soon as Ihe young are able to By, 



hey collect together 
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tarresl, dapriviag the proprietors of a good tithe at 
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ikcir harreM, bu[ in relum often (apply bia table 
Witt a verj delictoui dlih. From all pirlt of Ihe 
koftb and western reginoa [heydiiecl their oourie 
oward the •onlh, and about the middle of Auguti, 
wviait Peaoajrlvaaia, on their raule to winter quar- 
er>. For leTerBl days they «eem to coaGne Ibem- 
dvea to tbefietdi and uptanda; bnt aaaoon aa the 
eeda ot the ned are ripe, tbey reaorl to the ahorea 
•r the Dalaware and Schuylkill in mulliluaea; end 
Ii0>a plaoea, during the remainder of their atay, 
appear to be their grand rendeiToug. The reeds, 
» wild oala, Turaiah them with inch abundance of 
MtfritiooB Eiod, that in a ihorl lime they become ex- 
nmely &I, and are auppoaed by some of our epi- 
■feaiobeaqual to the famouaOrtolaiu of Europe. 
Fheir note M tbia aeaaon is a aingke chuck, and is 
MBrd OTcrbead, with little intermiasion from morn- 
mf tin nighL These are halcyon daya for our 
pmnen of bU deacriptjons, and many a lame' and 
■nMy guD^Mirel ia put in requisition fur the aport 
rhe report of miukelry along the reedy aborea of 
tke Delaware and Schuylkill is almost incesaeni, 
resembling ■ raivniag firs. The markets of Phils- 
delpbia, at this aeaaon, exhibit proofa of the pro- 
digions havoc made among Ibeae birda, lor almost 



every alall it ornameDled wilh some hundreds of 

Reed Birda. 

The Rice Bunling ia seven inches and a half long, 
and eleven and a half in extent. His spring dress 
ia aa follows: upper part of the head, wings, (ail, 
and sides of Ihe neck, and whole lower paria, black ; 
the leathers frequently skirted with browoiah' 
yellow, as he passes into tbs color of the female ; 
back of Ibe bead, a cream color; back, Uack, 



I wilh ' 



white; rump end tail coverts the some; luwer pari 
of the back, blnish-whilej tail, formed hke those of 
Ihe Woodpecker genus, sad oJien used in the same 
manner, being thrown in to support it while ascend- 
ing the stalks of the reed ; this habit of throwing in 
the tail it retaina even in Ihe cage ; legs, a brownish 
fleah color; bind heel, very long; bill, a bluiah-born 
color; eye, hazeL In the month of June this 
plumage gradually changes lo a browniab-yellow, 
like that of Ihe female, which baa the back streaked 
with hrowniah-black; whole lower parts, dull-yellow ; 
bill, reddisb-fleth color; legs and eyes aa in the male. 
The yonng birds retain the dress of the female imlil 
early in tbe succeeding spring. The plumage of 
Ihe female undergoes no material change of color. 




CEDAR BIRD. (AmptliaAmt 



la.) 



* Tbe Ceda^Bird, {AmfdU Amtrirana,) is very 
hfamtly shot at the same time wilh the Robin. 
Tht plumage of this bird is of an eiquisitdy fine 
aid idky texture, lying extremely smooth and 
flcmj. The name Chatterers has been given lo 
Ibem, but they make only a feeble, lisping sound, 
ehicAr aa they riae or alight. On the Blue Moun- 
tains, and other ridgns of the Alleghanies, Ihey 
qMQdtbe months of August and September, feeding 
OD tbe abonJtm wbottltberriei; then fbey descend 



lo Ihe lower eultivaled parts of [he country to feed 
on Ibe berriei of Ihe sour gum and red cedar. In 
tbe fall and beginning of summer, wben fat, they are 
in high esteem lor tbe table, and great numbers find 
purchasers in the market of Philadelphia. They 
have derived Iheir name from one kind of their 
favorite Ibod ; from other aorta they have also been 
called Cherry Birds, and to some they are known 
by the name of Crown 'Eiidi, 



REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 



Tfu PoiUeal Works of FUx^Grutu HaiUck. Now firgt 
collected, niustraud unth Stul Engravings^ from draw- 
ings by Anuriean Artists. New York : D. Appletom ^ Co. 
1 vol. 800. 

This volame is a perfect loxary to the eye, in its typo- 
graphy and embellishments. The fact of an author's ap- 
pearance in so rich a dress, is itself an evidence of his 
popularity. We have here, for the first time, a complete 
edition of the author's poems, tender and humorous, serious 
and satirical, in a beautiful form. It contains Alnwick 
Castle, Burns, Marco Bozrarris, Red Jacket, A Poet's 
Daughter, Connecticut, Wyoming, and other pieces which 
have passed into the memory of the nation, together with 
the delicious poem of Fanny, and the celebrated Croaker 
Epistles. The illustrations are all by American artists, 
and really embellish the volume. The portrait of Halleek 
is exceedingly characteristic of the man, expre«ing that 
tmion of intellect and fancy, sound sense, and poetic power, 
which his productions are so calculated to suggest. His 
great popularity— a popularity which has always made the 
supply of his poems inferior to the demand— will doubtless 
•end the present magnificent volume through many editions. 
The poems of Halleek are not only good in themselves, 
but they give an impression of greater powers than they 
embody. They seem to indicate a large, broad, vigorous 
mind, of which poetry has been the recreation rather than 
the vocation. A brilliant mischievousneai^ in which the 
serious and the ludicrous, the tender and ibe eomic, the 
practical and the ideal, are brought rapidly together, is the 
leading characteristic of his muse. In almost every poem 
in his volume, serious, or semi-serious, the object appears 
to be the production of striking eflects by violent contrasts. 
The poet himself rarely seems thoroughly in earnest, thoofh 
at the same time he never lacks heartiness. There are 
two splendid exceptions to this remark— Bums, and Mareo 
Bozzarris— poems in which the delicacy and energy of the 
author's mind find free expression. They ahow that if the 
poet commonly plays with his sul]{ject, it is not from an in- 
capacity to feel and conceive it vividly, bat from a beantifal 
willfulness of nature, which is impatient of the control of 
one idea or emotion. Halleck's perceptions of the ideal 
and practical appears equally clear and vivid. His fancy 
cannot suggest a poetical view of life, without his wit at 
the same lime suggesting its prosaic counterpart in society. 
A mind thus exquisitely sensitive both to the beautiful and 
laughable sides of a subject— looking at life at once with 
the eye of the poet and the man of the world— naturally 
finds delight in a fine mockery of its own ideaUsms, and 
loves to sport with its own high-raised feelings. His 
poetry is not, therefore, so much an exhibition of the real 
nature and capacity of the man, as of the play and inter- 
penetration of his various mental powera, in periods of 
pleasant relaxation from the business of life. In a few in- 
stances, we think, his humorous insight has been deceived 
from the unconscious influence upon his mind of the senti. 
ment of Byron and Moore. Thus he occasionally falls 
into the exaggerations of misanthropy and sentimentality. 
In his poem enUtled Woman, we are informed that man 
has no constancy of affection,— 

His vows are broke, 
Even while hb parting kiss is warm : 
But woman's love all change will mock, 
Andf like the ivy round the oajL 
Chng cJo$e§t m the atorm. 



Here, for the purpose of a vivid contrast, there i 
of poetic truth. The same piece closes with aa 
the smiles and tears of woman. 

Alone keep bright, through Time's long h 
That frailer thuig than leaf or flower, 
A poet's immortality. 

Here the thought, redeemed as it is bv beauti 
sion, is worthy only of a sentimental poetai 
Delia Cruscan school ; and we can easily imag 
mocking twinkle would light the eye of its autl 
one should tell him that Homer, Dante, SbakJ 
Milton were " kept bright" by the smiles ax 
woman. These, and one or two other paasagea 
are luworthy of his manly and cant-hating mi 
is wonderful how they could have escaped h 
good sense. 

Fanny, and the Croaker Epistles are the roo 

things of their kind in American literature, f\ 

fancy, and feeling, and in all their rapid transitia 

terized by an ethereal lightness of movement, 1 

felicity of expression, which betray a poet's pis 

equally in the sentiment and the merriment. No 

poems have been more eagerly sought after, and 

vokingly concealed, than these. Three editions 

have been published, but the difficulty of obtaini 

has always been great. Many who were smili 

love for it have been compelled to transcribe it 

copy of a more fortunate collector. The Croakc 

have been even more cunningly suppre«Bed. 

have both in a form which will endure with the 1 

plates. They evhice the most brilliant chnracti 

Halleck's genins, and continually suggest the tho 

if Ike mind of the author be so powerful and t 

its aUnoel extempore sport and play, it must 

greater capacity in itself. 

Fanny, and the Croaker Epistles s^i'arra with 
personal allusions which a New-Yorker alone 
appreciate. Van Buren, Webster, Clinton, the j 
and authors generally of the period when the po< 
written, are all touched with a light and gracefi 
Fanny is conceived and executed after the n 
Byron's Beppo and Don Juan. It is full of 
rogueries, produced by bringing sentiment ai 
together with a shock. For instance, 

Dear to the exile is bis native hind, 
In mnnorv's twilight beauty seen afar : 

Dear to the broker is a note ot hand 
Collaterally secured — the polar star 

Is dear at midnight to the sailor's eyes, 

And dsar are Brtsted's volumes at hal/prict 

The sun is loveliest as he sinks to rest j 
TTheleaves of Autumn smile when fadins 

The swan's last song is sweetest— and thel 
Of Meigs's speeches, doubtless, was his h 

In a mocking attempt to prove that New York « 
Greece in the Fine Arts, we have the following co 
arguments : 

In sculpture we 've a grace the Grecian mastc 
Blushing, had owned his purest model lacks 

We 've Mr. Bogart in the bust of plaster, 
The Witch of Endor in the bent of wax, 

Beside the head of Franklin on the roof 

Of Mr. Lang, both jest and weather-proof. 

In painting we have Trumbull's proud chf/d'i 
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His independence will endare forever — 
And «o will Mr. Allen's lottery sign ; 
And all that grace the Academy of Arts, 
From Dr. Hotack's face to Bonaparte's. 

Injphysic, we have Francis and McNeven, 
Famed for long heads, short lectares, and long bills ; 

And Qnackenbon, and others, who from heaven 
Wert raiiud up<m us in a shower of pills. 

It woald be impossible to give a notion of the genial 
■itire of the Croakers by extracts. The following, from 
th« epistle to the Recorder, is unmatched for felicity and 
exquisite contrast : 

The Ciesar passed the Rubicon 

With helm, and shield, and breast-plate on, 

Duhing his war-horse through the waters ; 
The R«d*r would have built a barge. 
Or steamboat, at the city's charge, 

And passed it with his wife and daughters. 

In the same piece occurs the following fine tribute to 
•ryant: 

Bryant, whose songs are thoug^hts that bless 

The oeart, its teachers, and its joy. 
As mothers blend with their caress 
Lesson» of truth and Keutleness, 

And virtue (or the listening boy. 
Spring's lovelier fluwers for many a day 
Have nlocsomed on his wniideriiig way, 
Beings of l>eauty and decay, 

They slumber in their autumn tomb: 
Bat those that graced his own Green River, 

And wreathed the lattice of his home. 
Charmed by his son^ from mortal doom. 

Bloom on, and will bloom on forever. 

Pope has become famous for his divine compliments, 
bat certainly no poet ever celebrated the genius of another 
with more felicity and sweetness than in the above beautiful 
puMge. 

It would be impossible to notice all the striking poems 
in this volume — and they are too favorably known to need 
it. There is one piece, however, which deserves especial 
commendation, and its merits do not appear to have called 
forth the eulogy which has been bountifully lavished on 
many others. We allude to his exquisite translation from 
Goethe, on the eighty-third page- the invocation to the 
ideal world, which precede; Faust. It is one of the gems 
of the volume. 

T%< Foetieal Works of Lord Byron. Complete in one 
Volwne. Collected and Arranged^ with Illustrative Notes. 
Illustrated by Elegant Steel Engravings. New York : 
D. AppUton ^ Co. 1 vol. 6vo. 

This edition of Byron might bear the palm from all other 
American editions, in respect to its combination of cbeap- 
Bcas with elegance, if it were not the most valuable in point 
oi completeness and illustrative notes. It is a reprint of 
Murray's Library edition, and while executed in a similar 
style of typography, excellsii, if we are not mistaken, in 
the number of its embellishments. It contains an admirable 
portrait of Byron, a view of Newstend Abbey, and also 
six fine steel engravings, executed with great beauty and 
finish. It is uniform with the same publisher's library 
edition of Sonthey and Moore, contains eight hundred 
pegea of closely printed matter, and Includes every thing 
tlmt Byron wrote in verse. It does honor to the enter- 
prise and taste of the publishers, and will doubtless have a 
cireolation commensurate with its merits. As long as our 
American booksellers evince a disposition to publish 
elMueal works in so beautiful a form, it is a pleasant duty 
of the press to commend their editions. We cordially wish 
sneceas to all speculations which imply a confidence in the 
pablie taste. 

It would be needless here to express any opinion of the 
intellectual or moral churacier of Byron's poems. Every- 



body's mind is made up on those points. The present 
edition is admirably adapted to convey to the reader 
Byron's idea of himself, the opmions formed of him by his 
contemporaries, and the effect of his several works on the 
public mind as they appeared. It contains an immense 
number of notes by Moore, Scott, Jeffrey, Cainpbell, 
Wilson, Rogers, Heber, Milman, Giffbrd, Ellis, Bridges, 
and others, which will be found extremely useful and 
entertaining. Extracts are taken from Byron's own diary, 
and from the recorders of his conversations, giving an ac- 
curate impression of eaeh poem, ns regards its time and 
manner of composition, the feelings from which it sprung, 
and the opinion be entertained of its reception by the public. 
Profuse quotations are made from the first draught of each 
poem, showing how some of the most striking ideas were 
originally written, and the improvements introduced in 
their expression by the author's *' sober second thoughts." 
The opinions expressed of the various poems by the leading 
reviews of the time, including the criticisms of Scott, 
Jeffrey, Giffbrd, Heber, and others, are largely quoted. 
Added to these are numerous notes, explaining allusions, 
or illustrating images which the common reader might be 
supposed not to understand. Taken altogether, the edition 
will enable almost any person to obtain a clear under- 
standing of Byron and his works, without any trouble or 
inconvenience. There is no other edition which can com- 
pare with it in this respect. 

Many of the notes are exceedingly curious, and if not 
absolutely new, have been gathered from such a wide 
variety of sources, as to he novel to a majority of readers. 
We have been struck with the impression which Byron's 
energy made upon Dr. Parr, the veteran linguist. After 
reading the Island, ho exclaims — "Byron! the sorcerer! 
He can do with me according to his will. If it is to throw 
me headlong upon a desert island ; if it is to place me on 
the summit of a dizzy cliff*— hb power is the same. I 
wish he had a friend, or a servant, appointed to the office 
of the slave, who was to knock every morning at the 
chamber-door of Philip of Macedon, and remind him he 
was mortal." From Parr's life we learn that Sardana- 
pnlus affected him even more strongly. " In the course of 
the evening the doctor cried out, ' Have you read Sarda- 
napolus?' ' Ye«, sir.' 'Right ; and you could n't sleep a 
wink after it?' • No.' * Right, right— now don't say a 
word more about it to-night.' The memory of that fine 
poem seemed to act like a spell of horrible fasciiution upon 
him." Perhaps from a few anecdotes like this, wc gain a 
much more vivid impression of the sensatinn which B>Ton's 
poems excited on their first appearance, and their strong 
hold upon the imagination and passions of the public, 
than wc could obtain from the most elaborate descrip- 
tion of their effects. If such was their power upon an old 
scholar like Parr, what must have been their influence 
upon younger and more inflammable minds ? 

The editor's preface to Don Juan is no less valuable 
than entertaining. It contains not merely the opinions ex- 
pressed of the poem by the reviews and magazines, but 
those of the newspapers, and enables us to gather the judg- 
ment nf the English people upon that strange combination 
of sublimity and ribaldry, sentiment and wit, tenderness and 
mockery, at the time it first blazed forth from the press. The 
suppressed dedication of the poem to 8outhey is also given 
in full, with ull its brutal blackguardism and drunken bril- 
liancy. In truth, the volume conveys an accurate impree- 
sion of all the sides of Byron's versatile nature, and from 
its very completeness is the less likely to be injurious. 
There is no edition of his poems which we could more 
safely commend to the reader, as it exhibits Byron the poet, 
Byron the scoffer, Byron the rou6, in his true colors and 
real dimcnsioitt*, and \C, a£vei teBA\»%v\,*. ^xwa ^w\^ 
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adopt the old cant about hia brilliant raacalitiea, and the old 
drivel about his sentimental misanthropy, the fault is in the 
reader rather than the volume. For our own part we are 
acquainted with no edition of any celebrated author, 
equaling this in the remorselessness with which the man 
is stripped of all the factitious coverings of the poet, and 
stands out more clearly in his true nature and character. 

The Life of Henry tKe Fmrthj King of JFVemee and Navarre. 
By G. P. R. James. New York : Harper f" Brothers. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Few kings have been so fortunate as Henry the Fourth 
in the reputation and good will they have obtained from 
the people. By democrats as well as monarchists his name 
is held in a kind of loving veneration. Much of this popu- 
larity is doubtless owing to his superiority, in disposition as 
well as mind, to the ferocious bigotry of his age, and to 
his great edict of toleration which healed for a time the 
horrible religious dissensions of France. Apart from his 
ability, however, his virtues as a king sprung rather from 
good- nature and benevolence, than from moral or religious 
principle. His toleration was the result of his indifference 
as much as his good sense ; and he was not a persecutor, 
because tu him neither Catholicism nor Protestantism was 
of sufficient importance to justify persecution. He was a 
fanatic only in sensuality ; and if he committed crime, it 
would be rather for a mistress than a doctrine. The last 
act of his reign, growing out of his impatience in haviug 
his designs on the Princess of Cond6 baffled, showed that 
lust could urge him into an unjust and imprincipled war, 
where religious superstition would have beeu totally in- 
effective. 

Mr. Jumes's Life of Henry is a careful compilation from 
the most reliable sources of information, and embodies a 
large amount of important knowledge. Though far from 
realizing the higher conditions of historical art, it is more 
accurate and spirited than the general run of historical 
works. Mr. James's conscience in the matter of the pre- 
sent book, seems tu hav& been much greater than we might 
have expected from the king of book-makers. When his 
history was ready fur the press, the French Government 
commenced publishing the " Lettres Missives" of Henry 
IV., and Mr. James delayed his book four years, in order 
that its facts might be verified or increased by comparison 
with that important publication. His work, therefore, is 
probably the fullest euid most accurate one we possess on 
the age of which it treats. It is well worthy of an atten- 
tive perusal. It abounds in incidents and characters which 
would make the fortune of a novel, and is an illustration 
of that kind of truth which is stranger than fiction. The 
Harpers have issued the work in a tasteful form. 

Artist Life. ByH. T. Tuekerman. New York : D. Appleton 
^ Co. 1 «o/. 12mo. 

Mr. Tuekerman is an author whose productions we have 
repeatedly had occasion to notice and to praise. They 
have always a finished air, which favorably distinguishes 
them from many American publications, the products of 
mingled talent and haste. Mr Tuekerman does not appear 
to rush into print, with unformed ideas hastily clad in a 
loose undress of language— as if the palm of excellence 
were due to the swiftest runner in the race of expression. 
His style is clear, polihhed, graceful, and harmonious, 
combining a flowing movement with condensation, and free 
from the tricks and charlatanries of diction. He is not so 
popular as he would be if he made more noise about his 
words oiid thoughts, and called the attention of the public 
to every felicity of his style or reflection by a pugnacious 
manner, and n strained expression. Though possessing a 



singularly rich and suggestive fancy, and a wide variety of 
information, his use of ornament and allusion is character- 
ized by a taste, an appropriateness, a reserve, which men 
of smaller stores rarely practice. As a critic, be is calm, 
clear, judicious, sympathetic, and making the application (rf 
a principle all the more stringent, from his vivid perceptkm 
of the object of his criticism. The present volume is worthy 
of its subject, and is more calculated to convey accnraie 
informatiun of the lives, character, and works of Americaa 
artists, than any other we have seen It is also exceedingly 
interesting, being full of anecdotes and biographical mb' 
moranda of artbts who are commonly known only as 
painters, not as men. In this respect the volume contains 
much original information, which will be valuable to the 
future historian of American art. In his criticism, Mr. 
Tuekerman evinces knowledge as well as taste ; and by 
avoiding technical terms, he contrives to render agreeable 
and clear what is generally unintelligible to the uninitiated 
reader of critiques on paintings. The volume contains, 
among other sketches and biographies, very intereatlng 
notices of the lives and works of West, Copley, Stuart, 
Allston, Morse, Durand, W. E. AVest, Sully, laman. Cole, 
Weir, Leutze, and Brown. 

AppUton's Librctry Manuel : Containing a CtUalogve Rtd- 
Sonne of upwards of Twelve Thousand of the most Im' 
portcuu Works in Every Department o/ Knowledge, in all 
Modem Languages. New York; D. Appleton f Co, 
1 vol. Qvo. 

This is one of the most available and valuable biblio- 
graphical works extant. Its object is indicated by its title. 
Such a book should be in the possession of every student, 
scholar, book-collector, and librarian. There is hardly a 
subject which can attract the attention of an inquisitive 
mind, which is not included in this collection, and the titles 
of the best books, in different languages, which relate to it 
given in full, with the various editions, and their price. It 
would be needless to dilate upon the value of such a work. 
The compilers deserve the highest credit for the labor, 
intelligence, and expense they have devoted to it. The 
cost is but one dollar. 

Sy^U Lennardj a Record of Woman^s Life. 
Mrs. Grey is one of the most popular novel writers of the 
present day, and Sybil Leimard is unquestionably the best 
of her works. It is published by Mr. T. B. Peterson, by 
whom the advance sheets were procured from England. 

Chambers* Miscellany. 

Part No. 5, of Chamber's interesting Miscellany has been 
published, and the articles it contains are of the highest 
order of excellence. Messrs. Zieber &, Co. are the Phihi- 
delphia publishers. 

PosTHtncous Writijjos of Joseph C. Neal, Esq. — ^We 
have several admirable Charcoal Sketches by Mr. Neal — 
a rich legacy bequeathed expressly to us by our gifted oi^ 
lamented friend. Now that the fountain, whose outpour- 
ings have so oAen enriched our pages, is forever closed, 
these gems of genius will have a new and peculiar value. 
We commence their publication in our present number. 

The New York Mirror. — This journal is edited with 
surpassing ability ; euid its continued and advancing popu- 
larity is creditable to the taste of the community in which 
it is published. Spirited, independent, and liberal, it not 
merely, as its name indicates, reflects the light of the age, 
but shines with a lustre of its own. It is well worthy its 
good fortune. 
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The Art-l'nion ie ertibliihed for the purpose of extending a love forihe fre ajits lliroughout thp Uuilod 
States, and to give encourageiDept to Ariigls beyond thai aRbrded by iha palrooags of iDdividuala. Ita 
pomouri believe ihit theae Ana can never nttaia tbeir due rank in tbla country (already ao fiu advanced 
ii miDy of Iha otber elemenU of civilization) unijl adequate encouiagemenl be given to the bigheit 
eflbcu of the I'ainler and Sculptor. 

'Est tlte accompltahmeDt of thia object, the Society baa adopted the IbUowing 
PLAN! 

t. Each anbacriber of Five Dollarn becomes a member of the Art-Union Ibr one year. 

3. Tbo money thus obtained ia apjilied, lir!<1, to the procuring of a large and costly EngravinCt froni an 
original American i'icture, of which overj' member receives a copyi and neit, to the purchase of I'ic- 
tnrea. Drawings, or other works of Art, with the funds distributed by lot among the members lor that 

Thna, for the sum of Five Hollars, every member ia sure of receiving a One Engraving (worth alime 
tke amount of his aubscription) end the chance of obuining a fine original Painting, to be SELECTED 
BY H1M.**ELF from ^y public KihlNlion in the fniled J^latea. 

The first Monday in May, annually, being the time lixed by the By-Lawa tor the distribution of prixea, 
kii deairabte that bU aubscriptlona ahould be received belbre Ihe laat Monday in April. The detaila lit* 
iho Plan may be learned from the following extract from the By-Laws : 

ARTICLE IV. I Sec. 1. Should il be deemed necessary or desire- 

PU:( FOB Di*rsiDiTTi<i-). ible to purchase Ihe picture lo be engraved, the 

Sktiok 1. The Board of Managers shall, as soon; Managers era empowered to da so; and it shall be 
U pncticable aAer their election, adopt measures ; represented at the Annual Meeting lur DIMribution 
fee procuring an engraving from some picture of by one of (be certificates reported by the Managers, 
■■rit, by an American arlial, and fumisb to Ihe ; Sec. 3. After defraying Ibe coal of Ihe engnving, 
■Mb III one improMion thereof for every subscrip- , and iilber incidental expensea, the ManagerK shall, 
te cfFIn Ddlars paid. within one week v<*^'<u^^ ^ ^^ h.%wia\ Vi\An- 



bution, divide the funds in hand (exclusive of the Fund ;" but a certificate may be used in part pay- 
<* Ueserved Fund" hereinafter described) into a num- ! ment of a larger sum for a work of greater valoe 
ber of sums of various amount, adapted to the | than the sum named on the face of the certificate, 
purchase of pictures, or other works oi Art by living) Sec. S. A certificate must be employed, and the 
American artists, on exhibition for sale in any ac-> selection be made within the period of seven months 
credited public gallery throughout the United States; ] from the Annual Meeting at which it was awarded, 
and such sums shall be represented by certificates, > otherwise the amount shall be forfeit, and added to 
which the Managers shall cause to be prepared and; the ** Reserved Fund." 

reported to the Annual fleeting fur distribution by ) Sec. 0. Should the Managers deem it expedient 
lot among the members. j at any time to collect the prize pictures for pabUc 

Sec. 4. Within five days udcr the distribution, > exhibition, it shall be the duty of members to ban 
the Managers shall furnish certificates to those \ the works so obtained, in their possession, for that 
members to whom they have been awarded, which ; purpose, or for the purpose of engraving, if deemed 



shall entitle the recipient to select for himself a 
picture, drawing, or other work of art, in accordance 
with the terms of the preceding section, which cer- 
tificate, endorsed by the artist from whom the work 
has been purchased, and accompanied by a full 



exi>edient; but the said requisition shall cause no 
expense to the owner, nor shall it be obligatory on 
him to loan it more than once. Any profit accruing 
firom such exhibition shall be added to the " Reserved 
Fund." 



j 
description of the work, and the gallery from whence t Sec. 10. If it be discovered that any collusion has 

it was chosen, shall be the Treasurer's voucher for > been attempedbetweeiM prize-holder and an artist^br 

the payment of the sum called for. ! the purpose of evading any of these foregoing regu- 

Sec. 5. For every additional share or subscription | lations, the amount of the certificate shall be for 
of Five Dollars paid, the member shall be entitled | feited to the society, and be added to the "^ Reserved 
to an additional chance in the distribution of certifi- Fund," and the holder of the certificate have his 
cates, and an additional impression of any engraving! subscription returned to him. 
that maybe on hand; but no member shall have! ARTICLE V. 

more than one vole in the election of Managers, nor J the rk!«ervei) fund. 

shall any one be entitled to vote who has not paid { Sechon 1 . In addition to the means heretofore 
his subscription for the ensuing year. \ provided for the foundation and increase of the 

Sec G. Any member to whom a certificate has J '* Reserved Fund " the Treasurer shall, from time to 
been awarded, shall have the privilege of selecting; time, under the direction of the Executive Commit- 
the work of art he prefers ; but, in addition to the [ tee, be required to place unemployed funds at in- 
provisions of section 3d of this article, it must be an [ terest, and the interest therefrom shall l>c added to 
original work, and the property of its author at the | the " Reserved Fund." Whenever this Fund shall 
time of purchase, who shall have given in its i)rice [ exceed Two Thousand Dollars, the Managers are 
at the time of depositing his work for exhibition. ; authorized to ofler a premium of such amount as 

Sec. 7. A certificate shall in no case be applicable • ihey shall determine, for the best picture, to be 
to the purchase of more than one work of art If painted by an American artist; which picture, when 
the picture selected by the certificate-holder be of selected, shall, if suiUble, be engraved for distribu- 
less value than the sum named on the face of the ' tion, and the painting itself be represented by one 
certificate, the amount thus unexpended shall revert ; of the certificates to be awarded at the Annual 
to the Art-Union, and be added to the " Reserved i Distribution. 



Subscribers for the vear ending May 1st, lb IS, will receive for each subscription of Five Dollars paid, 
an impression of an elaborate Engravmg, executed expressly for the Association, of the 

INTERVIEW OF JOIIIV KIVOX WITH MAWLY, CfcrEEN OF SCOTS, 

from the celebrated picture by Leulze, in the possession of John Towne, Esq., Philadelphia ; engraved bv 
John Sartain in a mixed ^tyle of line, htipple and mezzolinto — size, 21 inches by 15;. This Pblnt will 
be ready for distribution early in 1S48. , 

Subscriptions will be received at the Ofl^ce of the Art Union, and by any of the Officers or Managers. 

When remittances are sent by mail, a receipted Certificate of Membership will be immediately for- 
warded, and, in case of the non-arrival of this, it is requested that notice be sent to the Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Gentlemen desirous of acting as Honorary Secretaries or Agents, to the Art-Union, where none have 
been already appointed, are invited to communicate with the Corresp9nding Secretary, to whom it is re- 
quested that all letters may be addressed, at the Office in Philadelphia. 

The project is not a mere experiment, but one which has been many years in successful operation in 
Europe, and found to be productive of the most admirable results. To convey some idea of the rapid 
increase of public patronage, m the system became better known, we append a lew of the annual receipts 
of the Art-Union of London : ' ii i 

Receipts ending March, IKI?, about S-2,100 00 I Receipts ending March, 1S14, about 570.000 00 
" l&ili ** 27,000 00 I '' - 1S17 " 100,000 00 
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V\.i.. XXXII. PHILAHELIMIIA, FEBRUARY. 1648. No. a. 

STOKE CHURCH AND PARK. 

THE St'ENE CiF CJKAYS ELEOY, AXl) RESIDENCE OF TIIE I'EXSS OF PEXXSYLVASIA. 




The Manur ul' Slukr, wilh ils nij^uiiirviil iniiiisiim 
nuil pk'Iurcvqiie jkuV, a >iliuite unir tlw vjllugc nf 
^uko Pugcyi, ill llie uuiuil]' of Um-biiiKluun, four 
inilet niHlb-wthtiirWinikur. 

AIkiiiiiwu miles (liniautrrtnii Siube Ik's Ibr vilhip: 
•4' n<>i«li, rcii'lnrcd fwiiuiw bf lU' m-iJuun.' <>f ttu 
wkHiraliTd b.irun<Hiii.f, fiit Witiimn llvrxh-l, uml a 
tbnri w>y fiirtber. iin a (ii-iille An*: ■iwtiiiiicd llu: 
wbiilu way fnitn i'ti'kr, xtiinil lln vcni-rnlilu tiiwuM 
■■r liini!-liniiiin'd Dim, un tlu) Uiub cf lliu Tlwinpii, 
■llm'lly uppwilc, ami limltinE up In llie pniuJ ciutki 
iif llukiii^ i4' England, uiiiiuiIcIh-iI in iL'> li«)y, iikii- 
niBoitinE >itinliiiii bihI ricli cn.'tHH'y l>y Iluit uf uny 
niyiil rcsi^uce id Eunipc. 
Stoic, MBcinully n-riuuii Sutbi", heUai^nid, iii Ihc 



linic of Wiliiain llx: I'oiuiuurw, A. II. KNJ, lo Wil- 
liam, M-D ofAni-c^ult', ul' wliiim il ww beldhy Wtlwt 
do Suiluf. rrcTiiiin IbnrL-t'i, il Visa Ip port bold bf 
t*lnfi,a vwul iif Iluriild, biuIbi tfaoMiui! tiiiie,ac«r- 
laiii i^iikuiiaii, iliu Tv»al iif Tulri, Lulil BnutlH-r por- 
Ihiii. Finully, in llu.' you i:m, Unrlof lire ruigu uf 
Kiu(; EdwMtJ Ilic Fintt, il rec«ivud iin prHHnii nppel- 
latjun liy Iliu iaiorniurriap} <if Aiiik'ia du i^Inkc, tlM 
Iwinw, with UuIhtI (k- IVigeys- I'mlcr the mitc- 
roDpily »f pjlnrunl tbti Tliird, VJVi, JiiIid du Mulinei, 
ur>;iiially of Freni-ticjnruiiiiin, uud rrmnllic luwnof 
tInlunuciuniiiubi-mHiiK, niarrk-<l Maritarci ik- Pit- 
gi:ys ; and, in cmi«'i\\ii;YKt v< \i\* owiiwsiA wsinw**, 
olrtftiqod \k-cuiw lit tWs V\n« \o maVii » •u»».\« <A >i>» 
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walls embattled, and imparkc the wchkU ; also that it Lord George Hungerford succeeding his father, 

should be exempt from the authority of the marshal was advanced to the title of Earl of Huntingdoo by 

of the king's household, or any of his officers ; and in King Henry the Eighth, in 1529. He died the 24th cf 

further testimony of the king's favor, he had sum- March, 1543, and lies buried in the chancel of Stoke 

mons to Parliament among the barons of the realm. Pogeys. Exlvi^ard, his second son, was a warrior 

During the wars of the rival Roses, the place was with King Henry the Eighth, and during the reign of 

owned by Sir Robert Hungerford, commonly called Henry's daughter. Queen Mary, 1555, declared his 

Lord Moleyns, by reason of his marriage with testament, appointing his body to be buried at Stoke 

Alianore, daughter of William. Lord Moleyns. Pogeys, and directing his executors to build a chapel 

This Lord Robert, siding ^^-ilh the Lancasterians, of stone, with an altar therein, adjoining the church 

or the Red Roses, upon the loss of the battle of or chancel, where the late Earl Huntingdon and his 

Towton, fled to York, where King Henry the Sixth wife (his fkther and mother) lay buried ; and that a 

then was, and afterward with him into Scotland, tomb should be made, with their images carved in 

He was attainted by the Parliament of Edward the stone, appointing that a plate of copper, double gilt, 

Fourth; but the king took compassion on Alianore, should 1x5 made to represent his own image, of the 

his wife, and her children, committing her and them size of life, in harness, (armor,) and a memorial in 

to the care of John, Lord Wenlock, to whom he had writing, with his arms, to be placed upright on the 

granted all her husband's manors and lands, granting wall of the cbnpel, without any other tomb for him. 

them a fitting support as long as her said husband. He died without issue. Earl Henry was the last of 

Lord Robert, should live. But the Lancasterians the illustrious family of Huntingdon who possessed 

making head in the north, he " flew out" again, being the manor and manor-house of Stoke ; and theembar- 

the chief of those who were in the castle of the rassed state of his affairs compelled him to mortgage 

Percys, at Alnwick, with five or six hundred French- the estate to one Branthwail, a sergeant at law, in 

men,andbeingtakenprisonerat the battle of Hexham, 15S0, during which period it was occupied by Lord 

he was beheaded at Newcastle on Tyne, but buried Chancellor Sir Christopher Hatton, the fine <fancer, 

in the north a Lxle of the cathedral of Salisbury. one of the celebrated favorites of Elisabeth, the 

Lady Alianore, his widow, lies buried in the church lascivious daughter of King Henry the Eighth— a 

of Stoke Pogeys; and her monument may still be seen, woman as fickle as profligate, as cruel and hard- 

with an epitaph commencing thus : hearted, so far as regarded her numerous paramount, 

Ilic, hoc sub lapide sepelitur Corpus venerabilis a* ^^ brutal father u-as in re*pect to his wives. 

Domina Alintwra Molins, Baromssia, qitam This historical detail, gathered from Domesday 

prius desponsavit Donuuus Rohertus Hun- Book, Dugdale, and other authorities, is narrated in 

grrford, miles et Baro. ^-c. fye. consequence of its bearing upon some celebrated 

Notwithstanding the grant to Lord Wenlock, Poems hereafter to Ixj noticed, and is continued up to 

Thomas, the son and heir of Lord Robert Hunger- ^he present period for a like reason, 

ford, succeeded to the estate. For a time he sided ^'' Christopher Halton died in 1501, and settled 

with the famous Earl of Warwick, tlni king-maker, ^'^ ^^^^^ «" ^'^ ^'•"'«»" NcN^Tort, who^e daughter 

who took part with EdN^iird the Fourth, but after- ^«*"^^ ^^^^ ^*^^"*^ ^^'^^^ ^^ ^'^ ^-^^^""^ ^^^^«' ^^ 

>.-ard - falling ofl-," and endeavoring for the restora- Chief Justice of the Court of King's Bench, who pur- 

lion of King Henry the Sixth, was seized on, and ^'^'''^^^ [^^ ""''^^^ of Stoke. Al^er the dissolution of 

tried for his lilc at SalisJ.ury, before that diabolical ^^*^ rttrlmmcnt by Kmg Charles the First, in March, 

tyrant, crook-l^ck Duke of Gloucester, afterward l«28-9. Sir Edward Coke being then greatly advanced 

Richard the Tliird, where he had judgment of the '" >'«^^' ^^'''""^ to his ho.L<e at Stoke, where he spent 

deathofatraitor,andsufleredaccurdingly thencxtdav. ^^^ remainder of his days in a quiet retirement, uni- 

But during the reign of Henry the .^eventh, in 1485, ^^^^^^ respected and esteemed ; and there, sa>-8 his 

when the Retl R.^ become triumpliant at the de- ^P>'"P^' ^'•^^'"*^^ ^'^ P>""* '»^<* ^'^ ^ P**^"« *"<^ 

cisivc l^attle of Bosworth, and these unnatural and ^^''^^^^^ departure, on Wednesday the 3d day of 




White Uwes.lhc ultainder of Thomas, as well as that «*'»'* '^, ^'f « devolved to his son-in-law, Viscount 

of his father. Lord Robert, bein? reversed in I'arlia- Y»^<'^' ^'A^^ '"•"»'«'• "f ^ *''«"•. Duke of Bueking- 

,1- 1 ,.,1 lu • II J TiT 1 J ham, who perished by the hand of the assassin, Felton. 

mcnt, hLs oniv child and heir, called Mary, succeeded » ,„ , 

to the estate * Purbcck, upon the death of his wife, daugiiter 

Lady Mary married Edu-ard, Lord Hastings, from ^** ^^^ K<lward Coke, married Elizabeth, daughter of 

whom the present Earl of Huntingdon is descended, ^^^l^^^r ^'''"^^^'' ^^^'^^ he had a son, Robert, 

She used the title of T^dy Hungerfo,^, Botreux, which Robert, marrying the daughter and heir of Sir 

Molines, and Peverell. To this marriage Shakspeare ^f^ .^"^f ^' ^"^, °* '^^ J'"^f "^ ^'^^^ ^» ^" »^« '''^^ 

alludes in the tragedy of King Henry the VL, Part °^ ^>"^ ^^'^^ '^"^ ^"^^' ^^^^^^"^*^ ^ P«^^"^ ^^"""^ 

3. A. 4, Sc. 1, wlien he makes the Duke of Clarence Cromwell, Protector of the Commonwealth, to change 

say ironicallv ^'^ nmne to Danvcrs, alledgiiig as the reasons for his 

For this orle speech Lortl IIa8ting« well deserves ^° ^^»"5 " ^^^^^ "^^">' ^'^^^ervices done to the common- 

Ti» J)nv€ \he heir of jbe Lord Hunsrerford. wealth by the name of the family of Villicre." 
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In 1657, Viscount Purbeck granted a lease of the 
manor and hou^e of Stoke, to Sir Robert Gayer during 
his own life; and in the same year, his son, Robert 
Villier*, or Danvent, sold his reversionary interest in 
the' estate to Sir R. Gayer n)r the sum of eight thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-four pounds. The family 
of Gayer* continued m pt^ssession until 1724, when 
the estate was sold for twelve thousand poimd^ to 
Edmund Hiilsey, Esq., M. P., who died in 1720, his 
daugrhter Anne married Sir Ricliard Temple, created 
Viscount Cobham, who survived him; and she re- 
sided at Stoke until her death in the year 17ijO. 

The house and manor of Stoke were sold in the 
same year, by the representatives of Edmund Ilalsey, 
to the Honorable Thomas Penn, Lord Proprietary of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, the eldest surviving 
son of the Honorable William Penn, the celebrated 
founder and original proprietary of the province. 

Upon the death of Thomas Penn, in 1775, the manor 
of Stoke, together with all hb* other estates, devolved 
upon his eldest surviving son, John, by the Right 
Honorable Lady Juliana, his wife, fourth daughter of 
the Earl of Pom fret. 

In 1789, the ancient mansion of Stoke, appearing 
to Mr. Penn, after some years absence in America, 
to demand very extensive repairs, (chiefly from the 
destructive con:«cquencc3 of damp in the principal 
foorns,) it vn^ judged advisable to lake it down. 

The style of its architecture was not of a kind the 
most likely to dissuade him from this undertaking. 
Most of the great buildings of Queen Elizabeth's reign 
have a style peculiar to themselves, both in form and 
finishing, where, though much of the old Gothic is 
retained, and a great part of the new style is adopted, 
yet neither predominates, while both, thus indis- 
criminately blended, compose a fantastic si)ecies, 
hardly reducible to any class or name. One of its 
characteristics is the aflectalion of /arjze and lofty 
windows, where, sa5*s Lord Racon, " you shall have 
sometimes faiie houses so full of g!aiis, that one 
cannot tell wliore to become to ha out of the sun." 
A perfect specimen of this fantastic style, in complete 
repairi may be seen in Ilardwick Hall, county of 
Derby, one of the many residences of .tlial princely 
and amiable nobleman, the Duke of Devonshire, and 
a perfect contract to it, at his other noble residence 
not many miles distant, in the same county. Chats- 
worth, "the Palace of the Peak." 

It is true that high antiquity alone gives, in the eye 
of taste, a continually increasing value to specimens 
of all such kinds of architecture; but beside that, the 
superiority of the new site chosen by Mr. Penn was 
manifest, the principal rooms of the old mansion at 
Stoke, where the windows admitted light from Jtoth 
the opposite siiles. were inslancc.<, pocnliarly exem- 
plifying the remark of Lord Bacon, and counte- 
nancing the design to lessen the number of bud, and 
iiu:rease that of the good examples of architecture. 
But a wing of the ancient plan ^^tis preserved, and 
i«Bli]i kept in repair, as a relic, harmonizing with the 
■nrroimding scenery, and forms with the rustic 
ofllces, and fruit-gardens annexed, the villa rustiea 
vad/ructuaria of the place. 



The new buildings, or, more properly speaking. 
Palace of Stoke, was begun by IMr. Peim inane- 
diately after his return from a long absence in Penn- 
sylvania, and was covercd-in in December, 1700. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive a finer site than that 
chosen by him for his new man^ion, being on ao(;ni- 
manding eminence, the windows of the princii»a] 
front looking over a rich, variegated landscape toward 
the lofty towers of Windsor Castle, at a dLstancc of 
four miles, which terminates the view in tliat direc- 
tion ; whilst about and around the site are abundance 
of magnificent aged oaks, elms, and beeches. 

Tlie poems of Thomas Gray, who wase<lucaied at 
Eton, and resided at Stoke, arc pcrluips belter known, 
more read, more easily remcmlxircd, and more fre- 
quently quoted, than those of any other English poet. 
Where is the person who does not remember with 
feelings apprt>aching to enthasiasm, the ijnp.-cssions 
made on his youthful fancy by the enchanting language 
of the " Elegy written in a Country Church-yard?" 
Who can ever forget the impressions with which he 
first read the narrative of the " hoary-headed swain," 
and the deep emotion felt on perusing the pathetic 
epitaph, "graved on the stone, bene^lh yon r.ged 
thorn," beginning — 

Here rests his henU upon Ihc lap of earth. 
A youth to fortune and to fynic unknown : 
Fair science frowned mU on hi* hunibtu l»irth. 
And melancholy marked him for her own. 

That exquisite poem contains passages "grav'd" < n 
the hearts of all who ever read it in youth, until 
they themselves become hoary-headed — and then, 
perhaps, remembered most. 

But it is not the Elegy alone which makes an 
indelible impression on the youthful reader; equal'y 
imperishable are the lines on a distant prospect of 
Eton College. 

Ye (lisinnt ppirc*, yc antique towers, 
Thai crown the wm'ry gin'ie. 
Where Knitei'ul science Mill adores 
Ilcr Ilcnry'h holy &hatlc.# 

And who can ever forget the Bard — 

Ruin seize ihee, ruthless Kin^t ! 
Confusion on thy iMinncrfl wait ! 
Though fauuM hy conquests crimMUi wiu'T« 
They mtHrk the nir with iiUc state. 

Or the lovely Ode on the Sprin 
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L«» I where the rosy l)08om*d Ilour^ 

Fair Venus' trnin appear, 
Disclose the loii^-expecting flowers, 

And wake the purple year ! 

Or thofc sublime Odes — On The Progre.*s of Poesy. 
Awake, iEolian lyre, awake r and the Dfir^cent of 
Odin : 

Uprose the king of men with speed, 
And saddled Htruit his ctwl-binirk steed : 
T>owii the yawning steep he nxte, 
That leads to Hela's drear abode. 

Who can ever forget the pleasure experienced on 
the first perusal, and on every subsequent reading 

* Eton was founded and endowed hy King Henry the 
Sixth. A marble bust of ihc v«>«v Gttk^j vm* v^e»\\\^^^ 
liord Morpeih, in \ibA<i, mm\ ^ceiX, wi\<mv^ 'w^wj *>^v«*^ 
in the upper kKooV. 
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of these fascinating productions? They are such as 
all, imbued with even a moderate degree of taste and 
feeling, must respond to. But there is another poem 
of Gray's, less read, perhaps, than these, but which, 
from its humor and arch playful style, is apt to make 
a strong and lasting impression on an enthiisiiastic 
juvenile mind. It opens so abruptly and oddly, 
that attention is bespoke from the first line. It is 
entitled *' A Long Story." 

In BritniiiM isle — no mntter where — 
An ancient pile of huiltling standi : 
The Iluntingdona and Hauons there 
Kmployed ilie i;)<>\ver ot' fuiry liand* 
To rnlne the ceilinfi^s fretted heifiht, 
Each panel in achievement* elotliing. 
Rich wintlowtf, that exclude the light, 
And pasAuger, tliat lead to nothing. 

This poem, teeming with quaint humor, contains one 
hundred and forty-four lines, beside, as it say.^, ** two 
thou!>and which are lost !" 

Extreme admiration of the poems of Gray had been 
excited in the writer's mind even when a schoolboy. 
In after years, whilst occupying chambers in the 
Temple, he first became aware that the scenery so 
exquisitely described in the Elcg>', and the "ancient 
pile" of building, so graphically delineated in the Long 
Story, were both within a few hours' ride of London, 
and adjoining each other. 

Until about the year ISl.') he had constantly sup- 
posed that the Country Church-yard was altogether an 
imaginary conception, and that the ancient mansion 
of the Himtingdons was far away, somewhere in the 
midland counties ; but when fully aA^Tire of the true 
localities, he was almost mad with impatience, until, 
on a Saturday afternoon, he could get relieved from 
the turmoil of business, to fly to scenes hallowed by 
recollections o( the halcyon days of youthful aspira- 
tions of ht)pe, and love, and innocence — and sweetly 
and fresh do such reminiscences still float in his 
memory. 

About the pt»riod in question, there was a club in 
London, formed of about twenty or thirty of the most 
aristocratic of the young nobility, possessed of moie 
wealth than wisdom. They gave themselves the 
name of the AVhip Club, because each member drove 
his own team of four hor^cs. The chief tutor of 
these titled Jehu's in the art and mystery of driving, 
waa no less a personage than the celebrated Tom 
Moody, driver of the Windsor Coach, and by that 
crack coach it was intended to proceed as far as 
Slough, on the intended excursion to Stoke, and then 
turn ofl* to the left ; but as the Whip Cltib, at the period 
in question, attracted a large share of public attention 
in the metropolis, perhaps a f'hort notice of il may be 
here permitted, as it has been long since defunct, and 
is never again likely to be revived, now that steam 
and iron horses have taken the road. 

The vehicles, horses, trappings, and gearing, were 
the most elegant and expensive that money could 
command ; and it was a rare thing to see upward of 
twenty such equipages, which, as well as the housings 
of the horses, were emblazoned with heraldric de- 
vices, and glittering all over with splendid silver and 
gold ornaments, t 
77te opea caningea were uW B\edi with the loveliest 



of England's lovely women, who generally ooogrt- 
gated together at an early breakfast, or what with 
them was considered an early breakfast, between tea 
and eleven o'clock ! The meet took place at the houw 
c^ Lord Ilawke, in Portman Square. His lordship 
was high admiral, or president, Sir Bellingbam Gra- 
ham, whipper-in — and courteously and cleverly did 
Sir Bellingbam (or Bellinjim, as it Lh pronounced) per- 
form his delicate dtity. When each driver mounted 
his box, after handing in the ladies, it was wonderful 
to observe with what dexterity, ease, and order, all 
wheeled into line, when the leader, with a flourish U 
his long whip— being the signal for which all were 
watching — led ofl^the splendid array. 

It was a gay sight to witness the start, as thoy 
swept round the square — ^for the horses w^cre one 
and all of pure blood, and unparalleled for beauty, 
symmetry, and speed. 

To one tmaccustomcd to such a sight, il might ap- 
pear somewhat dangerous. The fiery impatience ol" 
the horses — their pawing and champing, the tossing 
of (heir beautiful heads, and the swan-like curving of 
their glittering, sleek necks, until they were fairly 
formed into order — ^at which time they knew just a* 
well as their owners that the play "was going to 
begin. But it was perfectly delightful to obsjervc the 
graceful manner in which each pair laid their small 
heads and ears ti^ther when fairly under way, 
beating time with their highly polished hoofs — pat, 
pat, i»at, pat, as true as the most disciplined regiment 
marching to a soul-stirring quick step, or a troupe of 
well-trained ballet girls, bounding across the stage of 
the Italian Opera. 

When fairly off and skimming along the road, it 
was, perhaps, as animating a show as London ever 
witnessed since its palmiest days of tilt and tourna- 
ment. I say nothing of the ladies, their commingled 
cliarm«, or gorgeous attire; I only noticed that during 
the gayety in the square, previous to starting, their 
recognition of each other, and the beaux of their ac- 
quaintance, there were plenty of 

" Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles. 
Such as hanff on ]Iel>e> cheek, 
And love to live in dimples «leck." 

This celebrated club congregated every fortnight, 
during the gay season of May and Jime, and spent 
the day at the residence of one of their number, 
within twenty or thirty miles of London, retiuning 
in the evening, exactly in the order they had set out. 

Master Moody, the driver and proprietor of the fast 
Windsor Coach, had, as said, been the tutor of these 
aristocratic charioteers, who placed themselves under 
his guardianship, and hud been taught to handle **the 
ribbons" until declared perfect in the noble science. 
He had consequently imbibed much and many of the 
airs BiUiiigracfs^ and manners of his pupils. 

Bein:; anxious to have a ride beside this great man, 
I was at Piccadilly long before he started, and by a 
pretty handsome douceur to his cad, had the supieme 
felicity of obtaining a seat on the box, and certainly 
was well repaid for the extra expense of sitting by 
Corinthian Tom. 

He was a tail fellow ^ aud had a severely serious 
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fiipe; wa« drewed in the extreme of driving fashion; 
wore delicate white kid gloves, and the lops of his 
highly-poli«hed boots were white as the lily. In 
short, his whole *' togigcry" was faultless — a perfect 
oat-and-outer. He was trnly a great man. or appeared 
to fancy himself such — ^for he rarely condescended to 
exchange a word, cxcopt with an acquaintance, and 
even then, it was with a condetfccnding, patronizing 
air ; and he smiled as seldom as a Connecticut law>'er. 
Although sitting close by his aide for twenty miles, 
not one word passed between us during the whole 
journey. 

The nags driven by this proud fellow were as 
splendid as himself; finer cattle never flew over 
Epsom Doiiiiis, the Heath of Ascot, or Doncaster 
Course — pure bloods, every one of them, and such as 
might have served Guido a-t models for his famous 
fresco of the chariot of Apollo; but Guidons steed.**, 
although they are represented tearingaway furioanly, 
are lubberly drays ^ compared with the slim, graceful, 
fleet stags of Tom Moody. 

When the cad gave the word — "all right," Tom 
ttarted them wilh his Mhort, shrill "t'chit, t'chit,"anda 
crack of his two-fathom whip right over the cars of the 
leaders, as loud as the report of a pi^^tol. They sprang 
forward with a maddening energy, almost terrifying; 
but the coach \ras hung and balanced with such pre- 
cision, and tlio Windsor road kept in the finest order 
for royalty, there was no jumping or jolting, it glided 
along as smoothly as H it had been running on rails. 
A proud man was Master Moody ; not so much of 
himself, perhaps, or of his glossy, broad-brimmed 
beaver, and broadcloth " upper Benjamin," or the 
dashing silk tie around his neck, but of his beautiful 
nags — and he had reason, for there was not an equip- 
age on the road, from the ducul cliariot to the dandy 
tandem, to which he did not %i\^ the go-by like 
lightning. 

The rapidity of the movement, and the beauty of 
the animals, produced an excitement sufHcient to 
enable one to appreciate the rapture of the Arab, as 
he flies over tlie desert on his beloved barb, enjoying, 
feeling, exulting in liberty, sweet, intoxicating, un- 
bounded liberty, with the whole wilderness for a 
liome. 

Some such feelings took possession of me, as the 
Xnrell-poised machine shot along. Quick as thought 
"^ve threaded Kensington High street, skirted the ^-all 
of LfOrd Holland's park, jmt catching, like the twinkle 
'a sunbeam, a glimpi^e o{ the antique turrets of that 
lie fane peeping through the trees, as we passed 
^be centre avenue. 

We i|»eedily reached Hammersmith and Turnham 
Cjreen, and then pasj^ed Sion Hous^? and park, the 
ipirincely residence of the Duke of Northumlx;rland, 
Ufaen dashed through the stragsrliug old town of Brent- 
ford. The intervening fields and openings into the 
Imndscape affording enchanting prospects before enter- 
ing on Houiislow Heath, when the horses having got 
"^fann, the driver gave them full head, and the vehicle 
attained a speed truly exhilarating. 

The increased momentum, and the extensive 
pEiirie-Iike expanse oflloumflow Heath, would have 
7» 



realized in any enthusiastic mind, the feelings of the 
children of the desert. 

This first excursion to Stoke was made during the 
month of May, when all nature is frei»h and fair ; the 
guelder-roses and lilacs being in full flower, and the 
hawthorn hedges were one sheet of milky fragrance, 
the air was almost intoxicating, owing to the con- 
centrated perfumes arising from fruit orchards in full 
blossom, and the interminable succession of flower 
gardens opposite every house skirting that lovely 
road, the l>eauty of which few can conceive who 
have not been in England ; but the fresh, pure air 
on the Heath, infused a new feeling, a realiza- 
tion of wialloyed happiness ; we were rapidly 
hastening toward scenes for which the soul was 
yearning, and h(^pe, bright, young hope, lent wings 
and a charm to every object, animate and in- 
animate. 

The usual relay of fresh horses were in waiting at 
Cranburn Bridge, and the reeking bloods were in- 
stantly changed for others, not a whit less spirited 
than their released compeers. Away went Moody, 
and away went Moody's fiery steeds. In a very 
short time we passed, at a few miles on the hither 
hide of Slough, the *' ivy-mantled tower" of Uptou 
Church, which, but for one or two small, square 
openings in it, may be mistaken for a gigantic bush, 
or uiu«hapely tree of evergreen ivy. 

Arriving at Slough, I bade adieu to Master Moody ; 
the fortj' feel telescope of Uerschel, with its com- 
plicated frame-work and machinery, attracting only 
a few minutes attention. The road leading up to 
Stoke Green is one of those beautiful lanes so ex- 
quisitely described by Gilbert White, in his History 
of Selborne, or still more graphically portrayed by 
Miss Mitford, in her Tales of our Village. Stoke 
Green lies to the right of this lane, and at the distance 
of one or two fields further on, there is a stile in the 
corner of one of them, on the left, where a fool-path 
crosses diagonally. In going through a gap in the 
hedge, you catch the first peep of the spire of Stoke 
Church. After passing the field, you come to a narrow 
lane, overhung with hawthorns ; it leads from Salt- 
Hill to the village of West-End Stoke. Keeping 
along the lane a short '^^'ay, and passing through a 
small gate on the top of the bank, you at once enter 
the domain of Stoke Park, and are admitted to a t'ull 
view of the church, which stands at a short distance, 
but almost immediately within the gate, are par- 
ticularly struck by the appearance of a grand sarco- 
phagus, erected by Mr. Penn to thcmemory of Gray, 
in the year 1770. It is a lofty structure, in the purest 
st^'le of architecture ; and a tolerable idea of it, and 
the surrounding scenery, may be obtuir.ed from the 
cut at the head of this article, which has been executed 
from a drawing made on the spot. The ini^cription 
and quotations t'ollowing arc on the several sides of 
the pedestal. It is needless to say they arc from the 
Elegy, and Ode to Eton College — ^the latter poem 
being unquestionably written from this very i^poi; 
and Mr. Peon has exhibited the finest taste in their 
selection. 

On ibe end fiLc'mg "Mt . T<ir«Cft \io\»fc — 
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This nolile nioniiment is eredeil on a Iwauliful 
green mound, anrj is purroiindiil wilh flowerB. It is 
protected by b deep ireuch, in Ihe huHum of which 
isa palisade; but tho iuclwurc may be enlcrod by 
application at one of Mr. Tcnn's pretty enlrante 
1odge», which is close by. The proepecis from Ibii 
part of Ihe park are anrpassingly beautiful, panicn- 
larlf looking lowud the "ili:>iaul Epire« and antique 
lowen" of Eton and Windnor. 

It may be worth white here lo remark, Iliat the 
church and churcb'yord of Siuke is surrouiideJ hy 
Mr. Penn's property, or more properly siK-Tiking lild 
port. 

Coming upon the bcnutifnl monument quite unex- 
pectedly, waa not likely t.i diminish iho cnthusiaMn 
previously enleilBinuJ; oncllieroro proceeding to Ihe 
rhurch-yuid, it n-as iaipomible lo revist llie impulte 
of matins a rapid memorandum kkeich of it. In 
ifler j-eaw, il «-bs earcrully and correclly drawn in 
nil il> BspociM. Proraeding along "the churchway 
palh" into Ike church-yanl, where in reality "rents 
bin head upon the lap of earth," the lomb-slonc of ihe 
admired and beloved p<Kt w-aa soon found. It is at 
Ihe east end of the church, nearly under a window. 

Persoiu of a cold temperament, and not imbued 
with (be love of poelry, may perhaps smile when i( 
i* admilled, Ibat the approacli lo that loinh wa.'i made 
withslein as alow and rcvereolial an iboceof any 



devout CMbdic apprmchiDg the abrine of bii patrm 

Long wai il gaxed upon, and frequently w» the 
inscription read, and Ibe following cut rabibiU Ibe 
coat of arma and inscripliocia on Ibe blue marble 
tabular stuoe, ai tbey were carefnlly drawn and co- 
pied, that very evening ; 
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SHE dieu march 11th, 1753, 

!l «T» a *o(^, balmy evening: " every leaf wm ul 
rest;" Ibodcer in i ho park liad betaken Ihemsclves 
lo their fuvorilts haunts, under lUe wide-spreading 
boiighs of ancienl uuks and elms, and were ropiMing 
in happy security. 

The long eontinucd twilight of England was 
gaihering in, end I Milt lingered in Ihe cuusecraled 
iiiclofiire, fa5Cinutcd wilh Ibe unmi^Iak■ble antiquity 
of the church, which, atlhough small as compitrcd 
wilh many olherii, is eminently romantic, and I oia- 
iKit better describe llie scene, and the feelings im- 
pressed at Ihe inomeni, than in Iho Wonb of uue 
eqiutly near as dear — 

" S hnly spell pervaclni iliy j(l«oin, 

Ani1ihedrewlMilhim<"ih<>'rr^h' ' 
Relgiu o'er Ihy hullovud buuiUed ground " 

It may be proper lo menliun Ihut Ihe pucm from 
n-hich Ihis La extracted, is duicriplive of Iladdoii 
Hall, one of ihe most ancient and perfect speciiuem 
of the pure Golhic iu England. The poem appeared 
in one of Ibe English Annuals. 

Al peace wilb all the world, and 6lled wilb emu- 
tions of irue and ainrore gralitude to lbs Giver of all 
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good, for ibe pun bappioesa ibea enjoyed, I Hok 
duwn by the lomb-btone, overpowEreil wilh veueia- 
lioD, aad brealhed fecveni tbanke li) Ilt^ wfau refutes 
DM ibe oflcriog of a huoiblc and coatrile liearl. 

Tilts oamlivB is mnuil tu be a failbful and huuesi 
reprcMntalion al /aeli and circiiHutuiiett tbal actu- 
ally occurred, and i1 is firmly believed Ibal nune can 
*tny into an ancient Kcludod cuuntry cburcb-yard, 
during the decline of day, wilbuul deeply meditating 
on thuM wbo Tor agea have slept beluw, and wbere 
ALL muM soon Bleep, wilbuut feeling iruo devmion, 
and funning resolve* for future audauieiidedcunducl, 

Sluwly quilling Ibe cburch-)-Brd, and approaching 
UieelcvaleiliiKmumeal,nuw become abuoct sublimo 
as theahades oTevetriug rendered dim ila clonic uul- 
linc, it wai impossible In avoid lingering aome lime 
longer baside il, recalling various pawagea of the 
Elegy appropriale to Ibu occasion; Ibe landxcape 
was indeed " glimmering on Ibe sight," and Ibere 
was a "sidemn gtiltnew in Ibe air," well be 111 ling Ibe 

fine stam, vhicb, slibuugh written by (icay, is 
omitted in all edilioiia of ibe Elegy eicepi lie one 
bereaiter noticed, in where il was rc-iiicorporslEd by 
tbe editor, [Ibe preheat writer,] in conseigiience of a 
•nggeslion kindly offered in a letter from Granville 
Peon, Eleq., then ce»idiug wilh his brutbcr al Sloke 
Park. 



Hack! howih 









wliEro tbe "rude forefatbers of ibe hamlet sleep," 
and wbere also "Ibcir Dame and yean are rpcll by 
lb' untetieied mune." A lingular error iu tpellJDg 
thi Mums of one of those hunibla persons, was how- 
ever committed by tbe poet himidf in lii^ "Long 
Story," very pardonable in him, however, as tbe 
parly was then alive; but that tbe error should have 
been perpetuated in au. kditions save one, down ti> 
that entitled "Tbe Klon," being printed there, and 
edited by a reverend clergj'mun rekideut in tbe col- 
lege, is sonjewhat singular; moreover tbe itnmd 
edition of the Eton Gray appeared this very year, 
and the error remains, allhuii^ tlie name is correctly 
given on the grave->tone. Tbu excepted ediliou, in 
which alone il is e<irrecily given, was published in 
l&il, and edited liy the prervnl writer fur his friend 
Mr. John f^harpe. Tbe circuniilance will be noticed 
presently. 

The KIcg)' of (imy wn< evidently written under 
tbe inQiienccof birung feeling, and vivid impressions 
of tbe beautiful in Ibe scenery around him, and when 
hi? sensitive mind was overspread with melancholy, 
in consequence ol* tbe dealb of his young, aiuiablu 
and ace•l^lpli^bcd friend West, to whom, in June, 
1743, be nddrcwed iuf lovely Ode lo ^ing, which 
n-as written at i*tokc ; bol before il reached his friend 
ho was numbered witb the dead! So true was tbe 
friendship siibBisling between them, that the poel of 
Stoke was overpowered with a melancholy which, 
although rubduedi lasted during a gieal part of bis 
life. 



Tbe Elegy is undoubtedly Iho mwl popular poem 
io tbe English langua^; it was translated into tbal 
of every country in Europe, besides IaI in and Groek. 
Il ha* been more frequently, elaborately and expen- 
siTely illuUisted wilb pictorial embelllshnienls. Tbe 
antugraph copy of it, io tbe poet's small, neat band, 
writtCD on two small half aheets of paper, was sold 
last year for no less Ihui ons hviidred paHtiJt titr- 
ling; and the spirited purchaser was moat appropri- 
Btdy tbe proprietor of Stoke I>aik, Gninvillc John 
Fenn, Esq., who at tbe same sale gave /orlg-Jivt 
fOKHiit (at the aulugrapb copy of Tbo Long Story, 
and Diu huiidrtd aiid fill jniiruli fur tbe Odea; 
Whilst aaotber geuUeuian gave forty pounds for two 
(bun poems and a letter from the illusirious poel on 
tbe deatb<^ his father. 

The truthfulness of the pictures presented lo tbi 
iauiginalion in the Eleg)' could not be denied, foi 
Ibere, OD the very spot where, Leyoud all question, i 
was composed, aud aAer a lupHi of nearly one huo- 
dfsd yean, the images whicb iinprc»ed Ibe mind of 
tbeiupired poet came fresh at every turn. It is true 
tbe curfew did not toil, but the ' 
as diitmctly audible as tbe beetle wbeeliug bis 
Aoning fligbl. Tbe yew tree's shade— Ibai identical 
Me, lo wbicb, to a moral certainty, the poet bad refer- 

JDCloaure, a* distinctly aa the smallness of tbe scale 



Tbe ^ccne^i amid which Ihe Etcpy was composed 
were well adapted to sooiheand chcrijh that conlem- 
ilailve sadness which, when tbe wounds of grief am 
icaling, II is a luxury lo indulge, and that tbe poet 

Iu returning to Slokc Green to spend the night, 
LOme of the rustic pea.--antry were wending their way 
lown tlie lane to tlie ^ame place, but none of there 
limple jieople, although questioned, could Idl aughl 
jf him wh<»e fame and works had induced the pil- 
rrimago lo Stoke; neilber did better success aUend 



^ithoi 



ling Inquiry al Ihe village. So univ 
that scriplural saying, like Aii the a 
if llisl who miered il, thai a prophet is 
ve in his own coimtry and in 



Rciiring to rest early, with a full determination to 
do that which had often been resolved but never ac- 
compli^bRl, Ihat L", to rl^■e witb tbe dawn ; ibe reso- 
lution had nearly defeated the purjiose, inasmuch as 
tbe mind being surcluirged with the past aikd the ex- 
pected, there was lillle Inclination lo sleep until ader 
midnight. But a full aud fixed dcterminalioo of the 
will ovcreomeagreater dillicultie9,andlbefinil streak 
of light at break of cloy found me up and dressed, and 



nruriiing wi 
Tu niHI the 



liBMy Hepa Ihe dews away, 



tdmilted, underne 

a BUnitdering tkCap," and the " 

■ide tbe indosure, but ibeir oi 
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;ei'I and fiail memorial,' 



Tlw dawn was most lovely, and Ibe perfume from 
hawtborns delicious; every thing indicated a 
beautiful day. Tlie MHai^rai^oa Tta^ififc «&*« -mnh 
elevated apot , ani \i»it , ■«^»« V*"**^^ ■» *»-'^'™* 
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pul Ihe poet had watclied (he ri^irg oriliC9un,did I, i 
a humble pilgrim al his shrine, await the samD Gub- 
lime spectacle. 

As if to grsliry a long chert; bed cl&^irp, the sun diJ 
rise Willi a splendor impussiblc In he eicecilvii, and 
the rolluwing lines, by an unanymouB auihor, imme- 
diately recurrod lo memory: 

O iriio can point llie raplurs nf the •oul, 

Al o'er Ihe trrar iIie aun Bnl iicalt lo liglil, 
And all Ibe wi>rlil «C njrnn u Iher roll, 
Ami beaveii'n viui arch onvuili m bring light. 

To witiHisa the btcak of day in the coimtry ts in- 
deed a luxury lo which Ihe inbabilanlE of cities are 
strangers. As the sun ruie from the horizun, hia in- 
creaaing light brouglit into view inyriadt of dew- 
drops cm ever)' bud and b!i»Fcim, whii-h glittered and 
shone like diamonds. The iiky-larks licgan to ri»c 
frwn Iheir gnwsy bcits aiiiunt; the daisies, a-ocndinp 
incirelealo tlK eluudi. and raruliiig a luime which 
it almost heavenly ti bi^ar. Tlie deer also were gel- 
ling op fruia their shadowy hiir luider Ihe trees, and 
Ihe young fawni i<prung away and look to (tight an 1 
passed a herd, tiiHlvr a clump of beechcx. in order to 
oblsiu a view of Ilie ancient mansion. In approuch- 
iog it, a sound, familiur indeed but far from musical, 
strttck the car, and added unulher proof and a fresh 
charm to the Cdelily of the picture drawn by the 
poel. Tliu swallows were merrily "twittering" 
about the gnble-ends, and it did'the heart good to 
Bland watching the jirolnble successors of ibuse 
aelive little visiters, whose predecessors had p<iesibly 
altncted the notice of ihe hard. It is well known 
that theoe birds, like the orchard oriole, return year 
after year to the same house, and haunt where Ihey 
bad previously. reared their young.* 

A strong and perhaps natural desire to inspect (he 
interior of all that remained of Ihe ancient monsion 
of Ihe Huntiogilons and Iluilons was dcfealed, ina.>- 
mtich as it was fuimd barricaded, Imagiiialiitn had 
been busy (or many a year, in res|«ct to its great hall 
and gallery, its rich windows "and passages that 
lead to nothing;-' but as access to llie interior was 
denied, the skeich-book was pul in re<]ui>ition, and 
an accurate view soiin secured, 

IDtaerviiig at sunic dii-lvnce, through a visia among 
Iho trees, a lul^y pillar wilh a slaliie un its summit, 
■nd pioeecdiiig tliiilier, it wos found to lie another of 
Ihoec splendid ornaments with which the taste and 
Uberatity of Ihe proprietor liad adorncjl hLs park, be- 
ing erected to ilie memory of Sir dlward Coke, 
wbuBO statue it was whiHi snnnnunted the capital. 
Whilst cngagird in skcteliiiig this truly classic objccl, 
a genllemuii approarlied, who introiluocil himself as 
Ur.OsburDe,thcsiipcrinle»denlortbe demesne. He 
ezpicsicdpleHSUrcalsecinglbc sketches, and politely 
oftred every facility fur making such, but hinted that 
Mr. Fenn had scnijiles, and very proper ones, about 
Mranp^rs opproaehing too near Ihe house on the Sab- 
bath day, to niake sfcetcho of objects in ils vicinity. 

• A pair of Bollimiire birdi (Ihe orchard nrinle) relomed 

i^'ew™k, """ " 



Mr. O.-bome's oSor was coune.iu.sly made, end the 
coDfequenco was that many visits lo Stoke aAerward 
look place, and Ihe whole of the inieresiirg scenery 
csrefully sketched. Ho kindly pointed out all that 
was most worthy of alteation about the enlale ad 
neigfaborliood. and made tender of his company to 

isii West-End, and show the house wliichGiay, 






and a 
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pied. The proprietor he said was Captain ^tler, in 
whose family it had remained for a great many gme- 
raiions. Latierly the house hag been purchased, en- 
laiged, and put into cinnpleto repair by Mr. Gran- 
ville John Penn, the present proprietor, nephew o(' 
John Penn, Esq,, who die.1 in June, IS34. After " a 
hasty" breakfast at iHoke Green, ihe church-yard was 
again visited, and there was not a grave-stone in it 
which wan not examined and read. The error for- 
merly alluded to was immediately detected. Tha 
pa.ssages in ihe Long Slory, describing the mock 
(rial at Ihe " Great House," belbre Lady Cobham, 
may be worth transcribing. 

Fnme, in Ihe shnne nf Hr. Purli* 

Hud loM Ihul Ihareabiiul* Iheie lurkEiI 

A wlehed imp ihey call a i»cl ; 
Who prowled the oiunlry hr and near. 

Be wiuhed Uh children iif Ihe peanili. 

And sacked the ef gt and killed Uie pbeasanla. 
ns creeping. 



ii-mli aisl noullus larniMed 
riic draw Jig-routn <•( Berce (Juveii Msi;. 



Finding on the slone alluded lo, that it was to the 
memory of Mra. Ann T>'acke, u-ho died in nS3, it 
occurred tliat this whs the Styackoftla: poem, where 
a foot -note in a copy then and there consulted, stated 
her to liave been ibe housekeeper ; and on iniiuiring 
of Mr. Osborne, be confirmed the cunjecliiie. Two 
other foot-notes state Squib to Irnve been groom of 
the chamber, and that Groom was steward ; hut find- 
ing another hcad-slone (both are reprcscnlcd in the 
large wuod-ciit, allhoUL'h not exactly in the situations 
they occupy In the chareh-yard) close lo that of Mrs. 
Tyackc, lo ihe memory of WUUnm Groom, who died 
1731, it appears lo offer BYidcnco that Gray mistook 
IhenaaMof the one for Iho ii^r« of the other* Tbe 
Eton edition has not a single foot-note from beginning 
10 end of the volume. It is dedicated to Mr, Gran- 
vitle John Penn, and his " kind assistance i^Mri'ii^tA* 
pTogTftt of the %airl" acknowledged, both in ils 
illustnlioos. and in tbe biographical sketch, notwilb- 

• In all (dhinni bat tbnt nahliihed hr Mr. John Sharp* 
the inilial m/ji of llii> BsmrTna l>Mn given—-- Mr P."— 
even the F.uin ediliun of Ibis year has it >i>. ll seems rcJIy 
loconlinae what msy have been viryjirnper iienily a hun- 
dred Teai* agn, wben Ihe individual was alive : bul Iha 
Rev. Babeii Fun died in April, ITKi ! 
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Standing which " a5si8tance," the error of the house- 
keeper's name is continued ; and amongst the wood- 
cut illustrations, there is one entitled (both in the list 
and OH the cut) "Stoke Church, east end, with tablet 
to Gray," when, in fact, it represents the tamb-stotu 
at the end of the church, under which Gray and his 
mother are interred. The tablet to Gray is quite an- 
other thing, that was lately inserted in tlie wall ofthe 
church ; but by some extraordinary blunder it re- 
cords hi:* death as having taken p!ace on the 1st of 
August, while on the sarcophagus it is stated to have 
occurred on the dOth of July. Neither the one nor the 
other is correct. The Gentleman's Magazine for 1771, 
and the Annual Register for the same year, as well 
as Mathias* Life, 2 vols. 4to., 18M, all concur in giving 
it as having taken place on the 31st. The Etonian 
edition has it the 30th. After a considerable time 
spent in the church-yard, the hour of public worship 
drew near, the aged sexton appeared, opened the 
doors, and began to toll the ImsU — that same ancient 
bell which, century after century, had "rung in" 
generation after generation, and tolled at their fune- 
rals. It is diflicult to realize the feelings excited on 
entering a sacred edifice of very ancient date, par- 
ticularly if it is in the country, occluded amongst 
aged trees, looking as old as it>elf ; and in walking 
over the stone floor, which, although so seldom 
trodden, is worn away into something like channels; 
in sitting in the same antique, and curiously carved, 
black oaken pews, which hud been sat on by races 
of men who had occupied the stime scats hundreds of 
years long past; but the effect is greatly increased on 
viewing the elfigies of the mighty dead, lying on their 
marble beds, in long and low niches in the ^^*alls, 
some with the palms of their hands pressed together 
and pointing upward, as if in the act of supplication ; 
and others grasping their swords, and having their 
legs crossed^ indicating thai they had fought for the 
cross in the Holy Land. Such a church, and such 
objects around, fill the mind with true devotion. The 
sublime words of Milton work out the picture to 
perfection. 

There let the pealing orgnn blow 

To the full- voiced quire l>eh)W, 

In service high, and anthems clear. 

As mity with swceincM through iniiio ear 

Dissolve mi? into extasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

It was gratifying and affecting to witness the piety, 
humility, and devotion of the congregation as they 
eitfered and took their scats in silence, long before 
the venerable clergyman entered the church; there 
was something exceedingly touching in the profound 
silence that reigned throughout the congregation, and 
induced one to think highly of that rule amongst 
those excellent people, who with great propriety are 
termed Friends. Public worship was attended lx)th in 
the morning and afternoon, and I returned to London, 
feeling myself a much 1)etter man than when I left it, 
with a full determination to revisit a place where so 
moch pleasure had been received. It was nearly 



three months before the resolve was carried into 
eliect ; but a second excursion was made in August, 
and Mr. Osborne was kind enough to show the house 
at West-End, together with the celebrated Burnham 
beeches, amongst which were several '* which 
wreathed their old fantastic roots so high," evi- 
dently the originals alluded to in the Elegy. They 
are scarcely a mile from "West-End, and are ap- 
proached through another of those sweet green 
lanes with which the neighborhood abounds. They 
are part of the original forest. The spot was one of 
Grey's favorite haunts; and it would l>e difficuh to 
find one better fitted for a lover of nature, and a con- 
templative mind. Late in the autumn an invitation 
was received from Mr. Osborne to spend a day or 
two with him ; but it was not until the beginning of 
November that advantage could be taken of it. 
Arriving at his house late in the afternoon, his 
servant informed me he had been suddenly called 
a^'ay to the Isle of Portland, in Dorset>hire, where 
Mr. Penn was erecting a castle. She also apologized 
for Mrs. 0.*^borne's inability to receive company, in 
consequence of *'a particular circumstance," \ihich 
circumstance she bla<^hing!y acknowledged "was the 
birth of a fine boy the night before. There was no 
re-ource, therefore, but to walk down either to Stoke 
Green, or to i?alt-Hill, where there are two well- 
known taverns. Eefore proceeding, liowever, the 
church-yard, alinaM of necessity, must be visited; 
and although in a direct line, it was not far from Mr. 
0>borne's house, a considerable circuit had to be 
made to get into the inclosiire. The evening was 
particularly still — you could have heard a leaf fall ; 
the twilight was just setting in, and a haze, or fog, 
coming on, but the ^ipot was soon reached; and 
whilst kneeling, engaged, like Old Mortality, in pluck- 
ing some weeds and long grass, which had sprung 
up about the tomb since the last visit, a slight sound — a 
very gentle rattle — struck tlie ear. I supposed it to be 
the ivy on the church-wall, but the next instant it was 
followed by a movement — something very near was 
certainly approaching. On looking up, it is impossible 
to describe with what mixed feelings of astonishment, 
apprehension, and awe, I beheld coming from a 
corner of the chm-ch-yard, (where there was no 
ingress through the brick wall,) and directly toward 
the spot where I knelt, the figure of a tall, majestic 
lady, dressed in a black velvet pelisse, black velvet 
hat. surmounted by a plume of black ostrich feathers. 
She was stepping slowly toward me, over the graves. 
It would be useless to deny that fear fixed me to the 
>pot on l)eliolding the expression of her very serious 
face, and her eyes firmly fixed on mine. 

Appalled by her sudden appearance, it seemed as if 
she had just risen from the grave, dressed in a funeral 
pall ; for I was facing toward that corner ofthe enclo- 
sure from which she was coming, and feeling certain 
no human being was there one minute before, I was 
breathless with apprehension, and glad to rest one arm 
on the tomb-stone until she came close up to me. 
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»o by half to be a Banshee. — I was on my guard, 
Lowever, and ready, but the fog lx;ca»ie H'O thick it 
wa<i ijiipo.whIe to '^ce three steps l)cfurc U8; in fact, 
it rolled o\'er the churcli-yard wall in clouds. The 
lady linked her arm in mine, to prevent herself from 
stumbling, holding up her dreits with the other hand, 
oi the long dank grafts wan wetting it. At last we 
arrived in the very corner of the church- yard, she 
vtill keeping a firm hold of my arm. 

** In Heaven's name, madam, what do you mean 
by leading me into this corner V* 

** Oil, you are afraid, I see ; but wait a mo- 
ment." 

On Miying which, I observed her to take something 
bright from her girdle, which apprehension converted 
into a ittiletto or dirk, anfl such is the force of self- 
preservation, thut I was on the point of tripping her 
up and throwing her on her l>ack. But thrusting the 
supposed dirk against the wall — presto — i>pen sesame 
— the wall gave way, and she drew me through a 
doorway. Tlik* was done so quickly it absolutely 
Mcmed magic. Fur an inMunt I thought of dropping 
her arm— indeed I should have done so, and retreated 
back through the d<M.>r, hut she held my arm tight, 
and I ahno^t quaked, for I thoujLrht she had dragged 
me into a seciet vault, the rnan<cuvre was performed 
to adroitly. The drifting cold fog, however, soon 
made it plain we wci^ in no vault, but the open park. 
In short, it was a door in the wall, flush with the 
bricks, and painted so exactly like them, it was im- 
p^Miible f(»r a stranger to di-^covor it. It was Mr. 
Penn's pri^nte enlraucc. and saved the family a 
walk of si>me distance. A narrow green walk, not 
previously remarked, led from the d<K)r to the west 
end of the church. 

The housekeeper of a noWcinan or gentleman of 
wealth, in England, p'ucraliy enjoys an enviable 
situation. Intrn.-(cd with nuirh tliat is valuable, she 
is gmerally a pcr-^t-n of the hitrhe>t coit^^idcration and 
respect, and se!d< in fails to a<'quire the elevated 
manners nnil rcilncd address of licr superiors. The 
lady in question wa-< exactly one of thi^ description, 
well educated, and well read ; a magnificent library 
was at her command, and having much t inic, and what 
a better, line ta-tc, she had jirofited by it. Never 
was an eveninir j»as>cd in ltcmMt coinf«»rt, or with a 
more agreeab'e coiiipaninii. After partaking of that 
most exhiln rating of all leverages, the pure hyson, 
we began to chat with almost the .same freedom as 
though we Imd \x^n long acquainted. During a 
pause in the conversation, alter looking in ray face 
a moment, she said — 

" Will you answer me one qiie<tion?" 

" Most certainly, any thinir. you choose to a*k." 

*• But will you answer it honestly and truly?" 

" Do not doubt it.' 

"Well, then, tell me, were you not m«»-l horribly 
afraid when you vjjw me riming toward you in the 
diurch-yard?*' 

"I do frankly confess, madiun, I it.it hnrriUy 
afraid, and further, I lirnily Ixtlieve I .olamld have 
taken to my hecN, had you net been a very beautiful 
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Before the sentence was well finished her laughter 
was irrepressible. 

"I Imew it, I sate it, I intended it," said she, 
laughing so lM.>artily that the tears sprung out of her 
beautiful eyes, and she was obliged to use her hand- 
kerchief to wipe them a^^'ay. 

^' And do you feel no compunction for scaring a 
poor fellow half out of his wits?" 

•' None whatever," replied she gayly. ** What 
C(»uld you expect when prowling amongst the graves 
in a church-yard so lone and solitary, like a goule, 
on a damp November night? I saw you from Mr. 
Osborne's going toward it, and determined to startle 
you — and I think I succeeded pretty effectually." 

'* You did, and had very nearly met with your re- 
ward, for when in the corner of tliat church-yard 
you pulled the key from your girdle, fully believing 
you to bo the Evil One, I was on the point of 
strangling you." 

Much laughter at my cxpca<e ensued, for the lady 
lacked neither wit not humor, and the evening flew 
faster than desired. On retiring, a man servant con- 
ducted me to an apartment on the upper floor of the 
mansion, and sleep s(K)n came and s<M>n went, for an 
innumerable nuiul)cr of rats and mice were career- 
ing all over the bed ! and I felt them sniffing about 
my nose and mouth; I sprang bolt upright, striking 
right and left like a madman. This sent them pat- 
tering all alK>ut the riMtm, and dreading that I mi^ 
find myself minus a nose or an car before morning, 
I groped all around the r(K)m for a bell, but could • 
find none; proceeding into the corridor and standing 
on tip-toe, bell-wires were soon found, and soon set 
a ringing; watching at the top of the very long stair- 
case, a lipht -was at la.Ht seen ascending, borne in the 
hand of a very fat man, who provetl to Ihj the butler ; 
he had nothing on but his his ^hirt, and a huge pair 
of red ])lii>.h, which envelop«»d his nether bulk. 
Puffing with the cxertionof ascending so many stairs, 
he at last saw nic, still more lightly clothed than him- 
self, and inquired what I wanted ^ 

"Have you got a cat alK)Ut the house?" 

" N(), sir, we have no cats, they destroy the young 
pheasants." 

" A dog, then ?" 

•' No d«^g, 'iir, on account t»f the dw»r." 

"Then tell the housekeeper then? are ten thousand 
rats and twenty thousand mice in the room I occupy !" 

As he descended the stair he was heard mumbling, 
"cats!" — ''d«»eM!" — "rats I*' — "mit'cl" and chuck- 
ling ready to bur^t his fat side"*. 

After Ions: waiting, the retlcction of light on his red 
plib!h smalls {t^nut.s would lictter describe them) 
flashed up like a streak ef li;:htning, and pufling 
harder than before, told me if I would follow him 
down stairs, lie had orders to show me to another 
room. 

Gathering up the articles of my dress over my arm, 
we desctMided, and I was shown Into a rrnim of almost 
regal splendor. The lofty l)edstea<l had a canopy, 
terminating in a gilded coronet ^ and live. cv.vcv\\!e Va.w%> 
ings were i)f rich Vci\c\\au cnnvw^Tv x^N€\,\x'vsKa«^ 
and fcstooncOi * * a\io\i\ , wownA ^t\t\ \Kv^n\«5^i.^^ T>» 
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ascent to this unusually lofty bed was by a flight of 
superb slepd, covered with rich embossed velvet. 
Out of the royal palaces I had never seen such a 
bed. 

In consequence of having stood so long undressed 
on the marble floor at the top of the stairs, shivering 
with cold, the magnificent bed, on getting into it, was 
found comfortable beyond expression. It felt as if it 
would never cease yielding under the pressure; it 
sunk down, down, down — there appeared no stop to 
its declension ; and then its delicious warmth — what a 
luxury to a shivering man ! Hugging myself under 
the idea of a glorious night^s rest, and composing my- 
self in the easiest possible position, it was more de- 
sirable to lay awake in such full enjoyment, than to 
sleep — sleep had lost all its charms. I was in the bed 
of beds — ^the celestial ! 

AAer thus laying about twenty minutes, enjoying 
perfect bliss, a sensation of some uneasiness began 
slowly to manifest itself, which induced a change of 
position; but the change did not relieve the uncom- 
fortable feeling. It would be difiicult to describe it, 
but it increased every moment, until at last it seemed 
as if the points of a hundred thousand fine needles 
were puncturing every pore. This was borne with 
great resignation and equanimity for some time, ex- 
pecting it would go ofl ; but the stinging sensation in- 
creased, and finally became intolerable; the celestial 
bed became one of infernal torture. I tossed, and 
dashed, and threw about my limbs in all directions, 

# and almost bellowed like a mad bull. 

^f^" What to do to relieve the torment I knew not. To 
ask for another bed was out of the question, and to 
attempt to sleep on thorns-i-thorns ! they would have 
been thought a luxury to this of lying enduring the 
pains of the doomed. AAer long endurance of the 
pain, and in racking my brains considering what was 
best to be done, the intolerable sens^ations began by 
degrees to subside and grow less and less ; but the 
heat, although nearly insupportable, was more easily 
endured That horrible night was a long one — and 
long will it be before it is forgotten. 

Coming down in the morning, expecting to find the 
lady all smiles and graces, I was surprii^ed and hurt 
to find she received me rather coldly, and with averted 
head ; bjit when f«hc could no longer avoid turning 
round, never, in the whole course of my life, was I 
more astonuohcd at the change she had undergone. 
It was a total, a radical change — she was hardly to be 
recognized — and it was scarcely possible to believe 
she was the lovely woman of the last night. Not 
that her splendid figure Vr'as altered — in fact, an 
elegant morning-dress rather tended to improve and 
set-ofl" her full and almost voluptuous contour, and 
her soft, sw^eet voice ^^-as equally musical ; but her 
face — the charms of her lovely face were vanished 
and gone ! 

Everyone will admit that the nose is a most impor- 
tant, nay, a very prominent feature in female beauty. 
It is indispensible that a belle should have a beautiful 
note; in fact, it is a question whether a woman with- 
out an eye would not be preferable to one with — but 
1 anticipate. 



" I see your surprise, sir,*' said she, with evkieBt 
chagrin, '^ but it is all owing to you." 

" To fiM, madam ! I presume you allude to the 
altered appearance of your face, but I cannot con- 
ceive wlut I can ha%'e had to do with the change." 

In brief, her beautiful nose was all over as red as 
scarlet, particularly the point of it, which exactly re- 
sembled a large red cherry, or ripe Siberian crab- 
apple. Now just think of it — a very fair woman 
with a blood-red nose ! Faugh ! it is enough to sicken 
the most devoted admirer of the sex. Suppose any 
gentleman going to be married, and full of love and 
admiration, should, on going to the house of his be- 
loved bride on the appointed morning, to take her to 
church, humming to himself that sweet song, '* She 
Wove a Wreath of Roses," finds her beautiful nose 
become a big rosy nosegay — would he not be apt to 
suppose she had over night been making pretty free 
sacrifices, not to the little god of love, but to jolly 
Bacchus? I did not do my belle such an injustice 
— and yet what could I think ? 

" How do you make out that I had any thing to do 
with such an important alteration, madam." 

" O, as easy as it is true. Did not your wo-begone 
terrors in the church-yard throw me into immoderate 
fits of laughter, as you well know ? And did not yoor 
adventures, after you retired, when reported to me, 
throw me all but into convulsions — the more I thought, 
the more I laughed, until it brought on a nervous 
headache so intense, it felt as if my head would have 
split? To relieve so distressing a pain, I took t 
bottle of eau de cologne to bed with me, and pullii^ 
out the stopper, propped it up by the pillow, right 
under my nose. I quite forgot it, and fell asleep with 
the bottle in that position." 

" Ah !" said I, " I suspected the bottle had something 
to do with it." 

"Quite true, quite true — but not the bottle yon 
wickedly insinuate. How long I slept I know not, 
it must have been a long time ; when I awoke, I was 
surprised to find my shoulder cold and wet — and then 
I recollected the bottle of cologne ; but what was my 
horror, on getting up, to behold my face in this 
frightful condition, you may easily imagine." 

Poor, dear lady, if j<he laughed heartily at the scare 
she gave me in the church-yard, I now had my 
revenge, full and ample — for I could not refrain from 
laughing outright every time I looked in her face; 
and laughter, when it is hearty and hilarious, is 
catching, almost as much as yawning; and I fancy 
few will dispute how potent, how Mesmeric, or 
magnetic the eflect of an outstretched arm and wide 
gaping oscitation is. I declare, I caught myself 
gaping the other night on seeing ray wife^s white 
cat stretch herself on the rug, and yawn. 

** I really should feci obliged if you would lie polite 
enough to keep your eye ofl' my face," said the lady. 

Now it need hardly be remarked, that when any 
thing is the matter with a person's face, be it a wall- 
eye, a squint, a cancer, very bad teeth, or any such 
disfigurement or malady, it is impossible to look at 
any other spot — it is sure to fix your gaze, you can 
\\ook at no o\\ieT 'pOkiV*, '^ou c»Mi«A Vac^ ^oxxx «^n 
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oflf it, unless you are more generous, or bett«r bred 
than most men. 

" I really should feel obliged if you would be polite 
enough to keep your eye off my nose ; it puts me out 
of oountenance," said the fair one. She raid this 
half eamebt, half jest ; and I obliged her, by directing 
my looks to her taper fingers and white hands — and 
tlie ccmversation proceeded with the breakfast. 

** May I inquire bow you rested, aAer your escape 
from the ten thousand rats, and twenty thousand mice, 
which attacked you before you changed your room ?" 

" Do you ask the question seriously ?" 

"Certainly I do.-' 

** Why, then, to use a homely but a very expres- 
sive phrase, it was out of the frying-pan into the fire." 

*' Mercy oa us ! how can that be ; you had what is 
considered the best bed in the house." 

*' O, I dare say — ^no doubt, the softest I ever lay in; 
but instead c^ten thousand rats, and twenty thousand 
mice, I had not been in it fifteen minutes ere a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand hornets, wa^ps, scorpions, 
and centipeds, two or three thousand hedge-liogt», 
and as many porcupines, seemed to be full drive at 
me ; and had I not soon been relieved by perspiration, 
I should assuredly have gone mad, and been in 
bedhun. Nervous headache ! Why, madam, it would 
have been considered paradise, compared with the 
purgatory you inflicted on me." 

Iler eyes sparkled with glee — and she began to 
laugh joyously; but soon checking herself, and 
assuming a sort of mock sympathy, said, 

** I am very sorry — very sorry, indeed, that you 
should have found your l)ed so like the love of some 
men, rather hot to hold." 

On inquiring whether the grand coroneled l)ed, 
which had been as a hot gridiron to me, was intended 
for any particular person, she informed me it was 
for a Russian nobleman, Baron Nicholay, a much re- 
spected friend of Mr. Penn's, who sometimes visited 
Scc^e, and who, being used to a l)cd of down in the 
cold climate of his own country, Mr. Penn, with his 
dmracteristic kindness and attention, had it prepared 
for the baron's especial comfort. She added that the 
reason why Mr. Penn had ull his life remained a 
bachelor, was in consequence of an early attachment 
irhich he had formed for the baron's sister ; that they 
Were to have been married, but in driving the lady 
in a droutehlify or sledge, on the ice of the Neva, at 
St. Petersburg, by some fatality the ice gave way, 
Uid notwithstanding the mo«t strenuoas exertions of 
Wr lover, and the servant who stood l)chind the sled, 
lie lady, by the force of the current, was swept away 
•inder the ice, and never a^erward seen. That this 
allocking accident had such efl'cct on Mr. Pcnn's 
^iod, as well it might, lie never could think of any 
3^her woman, but remained true and constant to his 
tUi first love, mourning her tragic end all his life." | 

This was exactly the case with that most amiable 

«Bd giAed man, the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, who 

being engaged and about to be married to a daughter 

«f the celebrated Mrs. Siddons, the young lady was 

nddenly snatched from him by a rapid consumption ; 

■I Sir TboBum remained faithfui to her beloved 



memory, wearing mourning during his life, and ever 
aAer used black wax in sealing his letters, as the 
writer can prove by many., many received from him 
during a scries of years until his lamented death. 

On asking my intelligent companion if she knew 
any particulars respecting Gray, she replied she did 
know a great deal regarding him; that Mr. Penn 
idolized his memory, and had made collections re- 
specting him and the personages mentioned in the 
Long Story. At my pressing solicitation she was 
good enough to say she would write out alt the par- 
ticulars — a promise which she faithfully kept ; and 
they may hereafter appear in some shape. 

The morning proving foggy and damp, the time 
(instead of going to church) was passed in the library 
— a magnificent room, nearly two hundred feet long, 
extending the whole length of the building, and filled 
with books from floor to ceiling. 

In one of the principal rooms, mounted upon a 
pedestal, there is a large piece of the identical tree 
under the shade of which Mr. Penn's celebrated 
ancestor, William, signed his treaty with the Indians, 
constituting him Lord IVoprietary of what was aOer- 
ward, and what will ever be, Pennsylvania. The 
piece of wood is part of a large limb, about five feet 
long. The tree was blown down in 1812, and the 
portion in question was tran.*tmitted by Dr. Rush 
to Mr. Penn, who had it varnished in its original 
btate, and a brass plate aflixcd to it, with an in- 
^>cription. 

The sun broke tlirough the fog aliout twelve o'clock, 
and had as cheering an elfect on the landscape, as it 
almost in\'ariably has on the mind. In the afternoon, 
aAer a most delightful day spent with the fair house- 
keeper, It became time to think of returning to 
London, and as the distance would Itc much lessened 
by proceeding through Mr. Pcnn's grounds, and 
going down to Salt-IIill instead of Slough, the lady 
oflercd to accompany me to the extent of the shrub- 
beries, and point out the way. These enchanting 
shrubberies are adorned with busts of the Roman 
and English poets, placed on antique terms, along 
the well-kept, smooth gravel-walks, which wind 
about in many a serpentine direction through the 
grounds. There are appropriate quotations from 
the works of the different hards, placed on the front 
of each terminus. The bust of Gray, is placed 
under an ancient wide-spreading oak, with this in- 
scription : 

Where 'er the oak's thick branches stretch 

A broader, brr>wncr shade ; 

Where 'er ihc rude m*M«-grown beech 

O'er cnnopiea the glade, 

With me the muse shnll sit and think, 

At ease reclined in rustic state. 

There is an elegant small building, inscribed 
" The Temple of Fancy," in which a bust of the 
immortal Shakspeere is the only ornament. It is on 
a small knoll, commanding an extensive prospect 
through the trees, which are opened like a fan. 
Wind.<»or Castle terminatesthis lovely view. Within 
the temple there is a long inscription from the 
Merry Wives oC 'Wva^oi, KcX ^, %©. ^^\»%vs«»:»% 
I thus, 
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Search Windanr Castle, elves, within and out ; 
Strew g<Kxl luck, ouphes, on every sacred room ; 
That ll may stand till the perpetual docim, 
In Slate as wholesome, as in state 't is fit, 
Worthy the owner, and the owner it. 

The grounds, laid out with 80 much fine taste, ter- 
minate in a lovely little dell, sheltered on every side. 
In the centre there is a circle bordered with box, 
and growing within it, a collection of all the known 
varieties of heath. The plants were then in full 
flower, and innumerable honey-bees were feeding 
and bozzing. To one who, in early life, had been 
accustomed to tread the heath-covered hills of Scot- 
land, the unexpected sight of these blooming plants 
of the mountain was a treat ; and the efTect was 
haightencd on seeing the bust of Scotia's most ad- 
mired bard, Thomson, adorning it. The inscription 
was from that sublime, almost divine hymn, with 
which the Seasons conclude, and eminently well 
applied to the heath, as some one or other of the 
varieties blossom nearly all the year through. 

These, as they chnnre, Almighty Father, these, 
Are bat the varied (vod. The rolling year 
Is All I of thee. 



In that secluded dell I bade a sorrowful and no- 
willing adieu to the lady who had shown auch extra- 
ordinary politeness. It may be worth the while to 
mention that she was soon aAer married, modi 
against the wish of Mr. Penn, who had a great 
aversion to any changes in his establishment; for 
a kinder, a better, a more pious, or more accoiD- 
plished gentleman than the late John Fenn, of 
Stoke Park, England could not boast. 



In consequence of the extraordinary prices lately 
paid for the autograph copies of Gray's poems, more 
particularly tliat of the Elegy, it has been thought it 
would be acceptable to the readers of the IVIf^pozine 
to be presented with a/ac simile. The following 
have therefore been traced, and engraved with gnai 
care and accuracy, from the first and last stanzas of 
the Elegy, and the signature from a letter. Thoe 
will give an exact idea oi the peculiarly neat uxl 
elegant liandwriiing of the Poet of Stoke. 
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Ir yonder iiiiil I rested, 
And sat mc down to lo<»k 

I'pon The wheePs quick glimmer, 
And tm the flowing brook. 

As in a dream, before me. 
The saw, with restless play, 

Was cleavinjr through a fir-tree 
lis long and slenily wny. 

The tree Ihrooph hII il.< fibres 
With living motioh stirred. 

And, in a dirge-like murmur, 
Thete Bnlernn wordt I heard — 



Oh, thou, who wimderest hither, 

A time.ly guest thou art ! 
For thee this cruel engine 

Is passing through my heart. 

"UTien soon, in earth's still bnaom. 

Thy hours of rest begin, 
This wcmkI shall form the chamber 

Whose walls shall close thee in. 

Fonr plnnks— I saw and shnddered- 

Dropped in that Inisy mill ; 
Then, as I tried to answer. 



EFFIE MORRIS. 



OR LOVE ANDPRIDE 



BT WK9A VUVAls. 



So changes mortal Life with fleeting yean ; 

A raoarnful change, should Reason fail to bring 
The timely insight that can temper fears, 

And from Ticissitude remove its sting ; 
While Faith aspires to seats in that domain 
Where joys are perfect — neither wax nor wane. Wobdswobth. 



It was a warm, cloudy, sultry summer morning — 
scarcely a breath of air stirred the clematis and 
^roodbine blossoms that peeped in and clustered 
around the breakfast-room window, greeting us 
with fresh fragrance ; but on this morning no plea- 
sant air breathed sighingly over them, and they 
looked drooping and fade<1. I was visiting my 
friend Elffie Morris, who resided in a pleasant coun- 
try village, some twenty or thirty miles from my 
city home. We were both younjr, and had been 
tcho<d-girI friends from early childhood. The pre- 
ceding winter had been our closing 3es.>«ion at school, 
and we were about entering our little world as 
women. Effie was an only daughter of a widowed 
mother. Possessing comfortable means, they lived 
most pleasantly in their quiet romantic little village. 
Effie bad stayed with me during the winters o{ her 
sehod-days, while I had always returned the com- 
pliment by spending the simimer months at her plea- 
sant home. Her mother was lovely both in mind 
and disposition, and though she had suffered much 
from affliction, she still retained youthful and sympa- 
thizing feelings. ElFie was gentle und beautiful, and 
the most innocent, unsophisticated little enthusiast 
that ever breathed. She had arrived at the age of 
seventeen, and to my certain knowledge had never 
fell the first heart-throb; never had l)een in love. 
In vain had we attended the duncing-school balls, 
and little parties. A host of boy-lovers surroimded 
the little set to which we belonged, and yet EfRe re- 
mained entirely heart-whole. She never flirted, 
never sentimental i2ed with gentlemen, and she was 
called cold and matter-of-fact, by those who judged 
ber alone by her manner ; but one glance in her soft, 
•iove-like eyes, it wemsto me, should have set them 
^ doubting. I have seen those expressive eyes well 
^p with tears when tc^ether we would read some 
old story or poem — 

" Two shall be named preeminently dear — 

The irentle Lady married to the IVTof>r, 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb'* — 

leaning from our bed-room window, at midnight, 
would gaze on the silvery moon in the heavens, 
listening to the rippling notes of the wuter-^tpirits 
^hal to our fancy inhabited the sparkling stream that 
In near the house. IIow beautifully would she im- 
provise at times — for improvisations in truth were 
they, while die was quite unconscious of her gif>. 
8» never wrote a line of poetry, but when in such 



moods, every word she tittered was true, pure 
poetry. She had a most remarkable memory, and 
seemed never to forget a line she read. To me she 
would repeat page after page of our favorite authors, 
when we would be wandering through the woods. 
otM" arms entwined around each other. 

Effie Morris was an enthusia.stic dreamer, and en- 
tertained certain little romantic exaggerated opinions, 
out of which it was impossible to argue her — some- 
times her actions ran contrary' to the«e opinions, and 
we would fancy that surely now she would admit 
the fallacy of her arguments in favor of them; but 
when taxed with it, she would in the most earnest, 
sincere manner defend her original position, proving 
to us that no matter how her actions appeared to 
others, they were in her own mind entirely in keep- 
ing with these ilrst expressed opinions, which to us 
seeuied entirely at variance. But t^he was so gentle 
in argument, and proved so plainly that though her 
reasoning might be false, her thoughts were so beau- 
tiful and pure, as to make us fee! perfectly willing to 
pardon her obstinacy. 

On the morning I speak of, we lounged languidly 
over the breakfast -table, not caring to taste of the 
tempting cri>p rolls, or drink of the fragrant Mocha 
juice, the dcliciuu.** fumes of which rose up from the 
delicate China cups all unheeded by us. At first we 
talked listlo„>sly of various things, wandering from 
subject 'to subject, and at last, to our surprise, we 
found ourselves engaged in a sprightly, animated 
argument ; each forgetting the clothe atmosphere that 
seemed at first to weigh dowii all vivacity. The 
subject of this argument was the possibility of pride 
overcoming love in a woman's heart. Mrs. Morris 
and I contended tliat love weakened or quite died 
out if tlie object proved unworthy or indifierent. 
Our romantic Efllc of course took the opposite side. 
True love to her mind was imaltcrable. Falsehood, 
deceit, diange — no matter what sorrow, she said, 
might afllict the pure loving heart — its love would 
still remain. '' I cannot," she exclaimed enthu- 
sia.stically, " imagine for an instant that true, genu- 
ine love should — could have any aflinity with 
pride. When I see a woman giving evidence of 
what is called high spirit in love matters, I straight- 
way lo«e all sympathy for her heart-troubles. I say 
to my.*elf— she has never truly loved." 

We argued) buV \tv -vaviv*, ^V \ew^ \vct "wv.o'CoKt 
laugbingly cneA ovA— "'^otafttftft, 'Cfl«>, Ttf> ^«» 
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would sooner resent neglect from a lover than your- 
self. True love, as you call it, would never make 
such a spiritless, meek creature out of the material 
of which you are composed." 

" Yes, in truth," I added, as I saw our pretty en- 
thusiast, half vexed, shake her head obstinately at 
her mother's prophecy — " I can see those soft eyes 
of yours, Eflie, darling, flash most eloquent fire, 
should your true love meet with unworlhincss." 

During our conversation the clouds had broken, 
the wind changed, and a delicious breeze came 
sweeping in at the windows as if to cool our cheeks, 
flushed with the playful argument. 

"Will you ride or walk this morning, girls?" 
asked Mrs. Morris, as we arose from the breakfast- 
table. 

*' Oh, let us take our books, guitar and work up 
the mill-stream to the old oak, dear mamma," ex- 
claimed Effie, " and spend an hour or two there." 

" But it will be mid-day when wc return," replied 
her mother. 

" Tliat's true," said Effie, laughing, " but Levcn 
can drive up to the old broken bridge for us at mid- 
day." 

" To be sure he can," said Mrs. Morris, and ac- 
cordingly wc sallied forth, laden with books and 
netting, while a servant trudged on ahead, with 
camp-stools and guitar. Nothing eventful occurred 
on that particular morning, and yet though years have 
passed since then, I never recall the undulating 
scenery of the narrow, dark, winding mill-stream of 
Stamford, but it presents itself to my mind's eye as 
it looked on that morning. In my waking or sleep- 
ing dreams, I see the old oak at the morning hours, 
and whenever the happy moments I have spent at 
Effie Morris' country home come to my memory, 
this morning is always the brightest, most vivid pic- 
ture presented before me by my fancy. As Hans 
Christian Andersen sa}*Rwith such poetic eloquence 
in his Improvisatore — *'It was one of those mo- 
ments which occur but once in a person's life, 
which, without signalizing itself by any great life- 
adventure, yet stamps ifself in its whole coloring 
upon the Psyche wings." 

We walked slowly along the narrow bank — tall 
trees towered around ns, whose waving branches, 
together with the floating clouds, were mirrored 
with exquisite distinctness on the bosom of the dark, 
deep, narrow stream — near at shore lay the dream- 
ing, luxurious water-lilies, and a thousand beautiful 
blosson^s bent over the bank, and kissed playfully 
the pa.'^sing waters, or coquetted with the inconstant 
breeze. Our favorite re^^ting-piace was about a 
mile's walk up the beautiful stream, and to reach it 
we had to cross to the opposite shore, over a rude, 
half-ruined bridge, which added to the picturesque 
beauty of the scenery. The oak was a century old 
tree, and stood upon rising ground a short distance 
from the shore. IIow calmly and happily passed 
that morning. Effie sang wild ballads for us, and 
her rich full notes were echoed from the distance by 
the spirit voices of the hills. We wove garlands of 
water-]i)ie» and wild flowers, and when I said we 



were making Ophelias of ourselves, Effie, witk thy 
earnestness most bewitching, unloosened her beau- 
tiful hair, twining the long locks, and banding ber 
temples with the water-lily garlands and long grta 
— then wrapping an India muslin mantle arouod 
her shoulders, she gathered up the ends on her arms, 
filling them with sprigs of wild blossoms, and acted 
poor Ophelia's mad scene most touchingly Tears 
gathered in our eyes as she concluded the wild, 
wailing melody 

" And will he not come again, 
And will he not come again. 
No, no, he is dead, 
0() to tliy death- bcd^ 
He never will come again. 

" His beard was as white as snow, 
All flaxen was hj« poll — 
He if gone, he is gone, 
And we ca»t away mnan — 
Ood a mercy on his auul." 

There was a deep, touching pathos in her voice ts 
she uttered the minor notes of this song, and her 
soft eyes beamed half vacantly, half reverently, ts 
looking up to heaven she uttered in low brealhiag 
tones — 

" And of all Christian souls I I pray God !»» 
Then suddenly arousing herself, she looked towtrd 
us and murmured, as she turned away with a sad, 
tearful smile, ** God be wi' you." The illusion wm 
perfect, and we both sobbed outright. 

Effie Morris was one of the few true geninses I 
have known in my life time ; and when I have laid 
this to those who only met with her in society, they 
have laughed and wondered what genius there could 
be in my cold, quiet friend. 

The following winter Effie entered society. Her 
mother had many gay and fa.<>hionable friends in the 
principal northern cities, and during the winter sea- 
son her letters to me were dated at one time from 
Washington, then again from some other gay city; 
and in this free from care pleasant manner did ber 
days pass. Household duties kept me, though a 
young girl, close at home. Possibly if Effie had 
been thrown into the active domestic sphere which 
was my mission, her history might have been differ- 
ent. She certainly would have been less of a 
dreamer. Exquisite waking dreams, woven of the 
shining fairy threads of fancy, meet with but poor 
encouragement in every-day life, and take flight 
sometimes never to return, when one is rudely 
awakened from them in order to attend to "the 
baked and the broiled." I remember, when a girl, 
feeling at times a little restive under the duties un- 
avoidably imposed upon me, and often would in- 
dulge in a morbid sentimental humor, dreaming oTer 
.some *' rare old poet" or blessed rcnnance, to the ex- 
ceeding great detriment of my household aflairs, 
making my poor father sigh over a tough, badly 
cooked stake, and cheerless, da<ty house; but these 
moi^ds, to my credit be it told, were of rare occur- 
rence ; and I say now the best school for a dream- 
ing, enthusiastic girl, who sighs for tlie realization of 
her fancy visions, is to place her in charge of some 
active duty — to make her feel it is exacted from ber 
— ^that she must hec it performed. I mean not that a 
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delicate intellectual spirit sliould bo borne to the 
earth disheartene<l with care and hard labor — but a 
phare of domestic cares, domt»stic dtitie?, is both 
wbolesornc and necessary for a woman. Cultivate 
if pOMible in a pirl a taste for readinjr and study first, 
then the will poon find time for intellectual pursuits, 
which, from being in a measure denied to her, will 
become dearer. In her attempts to secure moments 
for the indulgence of her menial desires she w^ill 
unconsciously learn order, management and economy 
of time and labor, thus will her mindlx; strengthened. 
But I am digressing, dear reader. I am sadly talka- 
tive on this subject, and sometimes fancy I could 
educate a girl most famously; and when 'thinking 
aloud" of the perfect woman my theory would cer- 
tainly complete, I am often pitched rudely from my 
•elf-satisfied position, by some married friend saying, 
in a half vexed, impatient tone — '* Ah, yes, this is all 
Tcry fine in theory — no doubt yrm would be success- 
fill — 'we all know the homely adage — ' old bachelors' 
wives and old maids' children,' &c." 

Effie was not what is called a belle in society. 
She was too cold and trpiritual. Her beauty was tcK> 
delicate to make an impress-ion in the gay ball-room ; 
and she care<l little for what bt)lh men and women in 
the world pine alter — popularity. She danced and 
talked only with tlujsc who pleased her, and some- 
times not at all if it did not suit her fancy. There was 
a great contrast between her mother and herself. 
Mrs. Morris, though" forty rising,'' was still a tine-look- 
ing, disting-ne woman; and on her re-entrance into 
society with her daughter, she prtxluced a greater im- 
pression than did Eifie. She hud a merry, joyous dis- 
position, and without possessing half the mental supe- 
riority her daughter ^utis gifted with, she had a light, 
easy conversational ability, playful repartee, an ele- 
gant style and manner, and a sutlicient knowledge of 
•ccomplishments to produce an efl'eet in the gay 
world, and make her the centre of attraction of every 
circle she entered; and the world wondered so bril- 
liant a mother should have so indiflerent a daughter. 
She doted on Etfie; and, I am sure, loved her all the 
more for her calm, quiet way. ^\\e often .said tome, 
**Eflie is very superior to the women one meets with 
— ahe has a pure, elevated spirit. So delicate a nature 
IS hers is not properly appreciated in this world." 

Ooe summer there came a wooing of Etfie a most 
ocellent gentleman. He had met with her the pre- 
ceding winter in some gay circle, and had discern- 
ment enough to discover the merits of our jewel. 
Vkm anxiously Mrs. Morris and I watched the 
wooing — for we were both anxioui? for Mr. Grayson's 
tnooess. He was in every way worthy of her — high- 
minded, honorable, and well to do in the world — 
some years her senior, but handsome and elegant in 
appearance. He mu.st have liad doubts of his success, 
for he let the live-long summer pass ere he ven- 
tured on bis love speech. We were a pleasant party 
—Mrs. Morris, Elfie, myself, Mr. Grayson, and 
Locien Decker, a cousin of Mrs. Morris — a college 
yonthi who only recently had become one of the 
funily. Lucien Decker's family lived in a di.'*tant 
Male, and only imtil he came to a northern college to 
8* 



finish liis studies had he known his plea-sant relatives. 
He was a bright, interesting, graceful youth, and 
wondrous clever, we thought. Wc would spend 
morning after morning wanderingup the mill-stream, 
resting under the old oak, where Mr. Grayson would 
di.scourso most pleasantly, or read aloud to us ; and 
sometimes, after Ellic and I had chanted ^impIe melo- 
dies, we would prevail on Lucien to recite some of 
his own poetry, at whiehrhe was, indeed, most clever 
— ^hc recited well, and wrote very delicately and 
beautifully. At last Mr. Grayson ventured on a pro- 
posal ; but, to our sorrow, he met with a calm, gentle 
refusal; and to relieve his disappointment, he sailed 
in the fall for Europe. 

Not long after his departure, to our surprise, Effie 
and Lucien announced themselves as lovers. No 
objection, surely, could be made ; but such a thing had 
never entered our minds. Though of the same age 
with Effie and myself, he had always seemed as a boy 
in comparison to us, and'I had always treated him with 
the playful familiarity of a youth. He was more in- 
telligent and interesting than young men of his age 
generally are ; indeed ho gave proiuise of talent — 
and he was likewise good-looking; but, in truth, 
when we compurt'd him with the elegant and finished 
Mr. Gruy>t)ii, we felt a wee bit out of patience ; and 
if we did not give utterance aloud to our thoughts, I 
shrewdly ^^u-ipect if those thoughts had formed them- 
selves into wt>ids. tht)se words would have sounded 
very much like. '* Nonsensical sentimentality I'' 
" strange infatuation !' but nothing could be said with 
propriety, and the engagement was fully entered into. 
Some time hud ncce>sarily to clap.=:e before its fulfill- 
ment, however, fur the lover was but tu'cnty ; but 
it was well »i:ulerstood, that when ho had finished his 
studies, and was settled in his profession, he was to 
wed our darling Effie. After the acceptance of his 
suit, Lucien seemed perfectly happy, and, I must 
confess, made himself particularly interesting. He 
walked and re:»d with us, and wrote such l>eauliful 
pot^try in h<inor of Etfie's charms, that we were at 
last quite propitiated. He vk-as, indeed, an ardent 
lover; and his enthusiastic, earnest wooing, was very 
diflerent fri»m Mr. Grayson's calm, dignified manner. 
He caused our quiet Effie a deal of entertainment, 
however ; for when he was an acknowledged lover, 
like all such ardent dispositions, he showed hiiTLself 
to be an exacting one. Her calm, cold manner would 
set him frantic at times; and he would vow she 
could n(it love him ; but these lovers' quarrels instead 
of wearying Effie, seemed to produce a contrary 
cffisct. 

They had been engagetl a year or so, when one 
summer a belle of the first UTitcr made her appearance 
in the village- circle of Stamford. Kate Barclay was 
her name. She was a Southerner, and a reputed 
heirc'ss. She had come rusticating, she said; and 
shrugging her pretty shoulders, she would declare 
in a bewitching, languid tone, "truly a face and 
figure needed rest after a brillant winter campaign." 
Old Mrs. Barclay, a dear, nice old lady in the village, 
was her aunt ; and as we were the only youuf; ladve& 
of tt compamonab\eage,^Sja\eviaa,o^ <:owc«>a^^^^ 
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deal with us. She was, indeed, a delicious looking 
creature. She had large, melting dark eyes, and 
rich curling masses of hair, that fell in clusters over 
her neck and shoulders, giving her a most romantic 
appearance. She undersilood fully all the little arts 
and wiles of a belle ; and she succeeded in securing 
admiration. Superficial she was, but showy; and 
could put on at will all moods, from the proud and 
dignified, to the bewitching and childlike. We had 
no gentlemen visiters with us when she first came, 
not even Lucien ; for some engagement had taken 
him from Effie for a week or two, and our pretty 
southern damsel almoi>t expired with cntiui. When 
we first met with her, she talked so beautifully of 
the delights of a cjuiet country life, seemed so en- 
chanted with every thing and every body, and so 
eloquent in praiife of rambles in the forest, sunsets, 
moonlights, rushing streamlets, &c., «Scc., that we 
decided she was an angel forthwith. But one or 
tyvo ramblings quite finished her — for she complained 
terribly of dust, sun, and fatigue; moreover, we 
quite neglected to notice or admire her picturesque 
rambling dress, which inadvertency provoked her 
into telling us that the gentlemen at Dallston, or some 
other fashionable watering-place, had declared she 
looked in it quite like Robin Hood's maid iVIarian. 
The gorgeous summer sunsets and clear moonlight 
nights, soon wearied her — for we were too much oc- 
cupied with the beauties of nature to notice her fine 
attitudes, or beautiful eyes cast up imploringly to 
heaven, while she recited, in a half theatrical manner, 
passages of poetry descriptive of her imagmary 
feelings. I suspected she was meJitaling a flitting, 
when one day Lucien, and two of his student friends, 
made their appearance amongst us. How quickly 
her mood changed ; the listless, yawninff, di^satisficd 
manner disappeared, and we heard her the first night 
of their arrival delighting them, as she had us, with 
her fascinating ecstasies over rural enjoyments. 
She sentimentalized, ilirted, romped, laughed, dressed 
in a picturesque manner, and " was every thing by 
turns, but nothing long," evidently bent upon bring- 
ing to her feet the three gentlemen. Lucien's friends 
soon struck their flags, and were her humble cava- 
liers — ^but a right tyrannical mistress she proved to 
them, making them scowl, and say ^lla^p things to 
each other in a most ferocious manner, very amusing 
to us; but Lucien was impregnable. She played olf 
all her arts in vain, he seemed unconsciuu>, and de- 
voted himself entirely to Eflie. At first she wa» .so 
occupied with securing the two other prizes she 
overlooked hi* delinquency, but when certain of 
them, she was pitjued into accomplishing a conquest 
of him likewise. I did not thiidc she would be suc- 
cessful, and amused myself by quietly watching her 
manoeuvres. 

One bright moonlight evening the gentlemen 
rowed us up the mill-stream, und as we returned 
we landed at our favorite oak. The waters, swelled 
by recent rains, came dashing and tumbling along in 
mimic billows; the moon beamed down a heavenly 
radiance, and as the little wavelets broke against 
the thore, they gUuered like molten silver, covering 



the wild blossoms with dazzling fairy gems. Kate't 
two lovers were talking and walking with Mn. 
Morris and Effie along the shore. Lucien, Kate, and 
I, remained on a little bank that rose abruptly from 
the water. She did, indeed, look most bewitchiogly 
beautiful; her soA, white dress, bound at the waot 
by a flowing ribbon, floated in graceful folds around 
her; her lovely neck, shoulders and arms, were 
quite uncovered, and her rich, dark hair fell in loose, 
long curls, making picturesque shadows in the 
moonlight. She could act the inspired enthusiast to 
perfection ; and what our Eflie really was, she could 
atfect most admirably. She seemed unconscious of 
our presence; indeed, I do not think she thought! 
was near her, and, as if involuntarily, she burst out 
into one of her aflfected rhapsodies, her eyes beamed 
brightly, and she expressed her feelings most raptiv* 
ously, concluding with repeating, in low, eamesL 
lialf trembling tones, some lines of Lucien^sshehsd 
taken from my Scrap Book, descriptive of the vcrjr 
scene before her, written the preceding summer {ot 
Eflie, after a moonlight ramble together. Hk poetry 
was quite impassioned ; and I heard Kate murmnr 
with a sigh, as she turned away aAer concluding 
her quotation, as H sick at heart, *' Ah ! I wouldgive 
years oi brilliant success for one hour of devotion 
from such a lover.'' 

No one heard her but Lucien and myself— and I 
was one listener more tlian she would have desired; 
for Lucien's ear alone was the ejaculation intended, 
the good for nothing little flirt. It produced the ii- 
tended eflect, fur I saw Lucien watching her with ad* 
miring interest. She noted the impression, andcun- 
u ingly kept it up. There wtis such a contrast between 
Kflie and Kate, rather to Eflie's disadvantage, I bad 
to confess, and Kate's aflfected expressions of intense 
I'eeling, rather served to heighten Effie's natural 
coldness of manner. Why waste words — the con- 
clusion is already divined. The coquette succeeded 
— and ere a week had passed, Lucien was her in- 
fatuated, devoted admirer; Etfie was quite forgotten. 
Lucien's two friends, wretched, and completely 
maddened by the cool, contemptuous rejections they 
received from Kate, left Stamford, vowmg eteratl 
hatred for womankind, and uttering deep, dire de- 
nunciations against all coquettes, leaving the field 
open to Lucien, who seemed to have perfectly lost 
all sense of propriety in his infatuation. Effie 
looked on as calmly and quietly as though she were 
not particularly interested. I fancied, for the credit 
of romance and sentiment, that her cheek was paler; 
and I thought I could detect at times a trembling of 
her delicate lips — but she said not a word. Mrs. 
Morris and I displayed much more feeling ; but what 
could we do — and half amused, half vexed, we 
watched the conduct of the naughty little flirt. Sud- 
denly Kate received a summons home — ^and right 
glad I was to hear of it. She announced it to us one 
evening, saying she expected her father the next day. 
The following afternoon she ccmne over to our cot- 
tage, accompanied with two middle-aged gentlemen. 
The elder of the two was Mr. Barclay, her father, 
who had known Mrs. Morris in early life ; the other 
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pIm introduced as Col. Paulding, a friend. Col. 
Fiauldiog'a manner struck us with surprise. lie 
called her "Kate;" and though dignified, wus nflTec- 
tionate. She seemed painfully embarrassed, and 
anxious to terminate the visit. She ans^wered our 
questions hurriedly, and appeared ill at ea^^e. 
Lucien was not present, fortunately for her ; and I 
fancied she watehed the door, as if anxi<Mu«Iy fearing 
his entrance ; certain it was she started nervowtly 
at every distant sound. 

"Will you revisit Stamford next summer, Mi.ss 
Barclay?" I asked. 

Kate replied that she was uncertain at present. 

** I suppose Kate has not told you," said her father, 
laughingly, "that long before another summer she 
will cease to be mistress of her own movements. 
She expects to be in Germany next summer, I be- 
lieve, with her husband," and he looked significantly 
at Col. Paulding, who was standing out on the la^^ii 
with Mis. Morris, admiring the beautiful view, quite 
out of hearing distance. Etfie was just stepping 
from the French window of the drawing-room into 
the conseni'atory to gather st)mc of her pretty llowers 
for her vi:»iters, as she heard Mr. Barclay say this. 
She turned with a stern, cold look, and regarded 
Kate Barclay quietly. Kate colored crimson, then 
grew deadly white, and trembled from head to 
foot ; but her father did not notice it, a.s he had fol- 
lowed Col. Paulding and Mrs. Morris out on the lawn. 
There we three stoo«l, KfFie. cold and pale a^ a 
Matue, and Kate looking quite like a criminal. She 
looked up, attempting to make some laughin!^ re- 
mark, but the words died in her throat as Mhe met 
Effie*s stern, cold glance; she gasped, trembled, 
then rallied, and at last, with a proud look of de- 
fiance, she swept out on the lawn, and taking Col. 
Paulding's arm, proposed departure, ^he bade us 
good-bye most gracefully ; but I saw that she avoided 
offering her hand to P^fTie. As the gate closcfl, she 
looked over her shoulder indiflcrently, and said, in 
a Mucy, laughing tone, 

"Oh, pray make my adieux to Mr. Decker. I 

regret that I shall not see him to bid him gocnl-bye. 

X depend upon the charily of you ladies to keep me 

fresh in his remembrance ;" and, as far as w^e could 

*ee her down the road, we heard her forced laugh 

^Bd unnaturally loud voice. 

Lucien came in a few minutes after they left, and 

[rs. Morris delivered Kate's message. He looked 

Imitated, and after swallowing his cup of tea hastily 

i-Sid quietly, he took up his hat and went out. lie 

to see Kate, but ^he, anticipating his visit, had 

Hired with a violent headache immediately after her 

; but Lucien staid long enough to discover, as 

had, Col. Paulding's relation to the fascinating 

!«quette. This we learned long afterward. The 

day Lucien left Stamford without saying more 

tlnn cold words of good-bye. ITe did not go with 

^Kate's party, we felt certain; and many weeks 

pasted without hearing from him. KfTic never made 

ft remark; and our days passed quietly as ihey had 

Wore the appearance of Kate Barclay in our quiet 

little village. It was not long, however, before wo 



saw in the newspapers, and read without comment, 
the marriage of Kate Barclay with Col. Paulding. 

" St»e this," isnid Mrs. Morris to me one morning 
as I entered the drawing'-room, and ."be handed me 
a letter. We were alone, Elfie was attenduig to her 
plants in the conservatory. I took the letter and 
read it. It was a wild, impassioned one from 
Lucien. Two months had ela|>sed since his silent 
departure, and this first letter was written to Mrs. 
Morris. It was filled with self-reproaches, and 
earnest entreaties for her intercession and mine with 
Efiie. He cursed his infatuation, and the cause of 
it, and closed with the declaration that he would be 
reckless of life if Kffie remained unforgiving. As 
I finished reading the letter I heard Etfic's voice 
warbling in wild and plaintive notes in the con- 
servatory, 

" IIow nhould I your true love know, 

Frnm anoihrr ono, 
By his cockle hnt na<l tiull^ 

And hit nuiulul tliuon ?" 

And the scene at the o]>ening of this ptory rose 
before my remembrance — the playful argument — 
the declaration made by her that true, pure love 
could not have any atfinity with pride — and I was 
lost in reverie. 

*'What would you do, Enna?" inquired Mrs. 
Morris. 

"(Jive the letter to Elfie without remark," Ire- 
plied. **\Vo cannot intercede for him — he does not 
deserve to be foreriven." 

The letter was iriven to Ertle, who read it quietly; 
and if she evinced emotion, it wns not before us. 
She said t-he was sorry for Tjucien, for she had dis- 
covered a chans^e in her own feelin;?s. She did 
not love him as she lancied she had, and she could 
not in justice to herself fulfill their engagement — it 
was impos>ible. She wrote this to him, and all his 
wild letters were laid calrnly and quietly asiile. Can 
this be pride? I said to rnyselt*. But she seemed as 
though she suspected my thouf^hts, for the night before 
1 returned to my city home, as wo were leaning 
asrainst the window-frame of our bed-room, listening 
the last time for that8ea.>ionto the tumbling, dashing 
"water-miL»4ic, she said, 

'' Enna, dear, it ^\'as not ppiritand pride that made 
me act so unkindly to Lucien — indeed, it was not. 
But I mistook my feelings for him from the first. I 
fancied I loved him dearly, when I only loved him 
as a sister. Believe me, if that love had existed 
once for him, his foolish infatuation for Kate Bar- 
clay would not have been regarded by me one 
moment." 

Two or three years passed, and Effie still re- 
mained unwedded, when, to our delight, Mr. Gray- 
son, who had returned from Europe, again addressed 
her. She accepted him ; and I vms. indeed, happy 
when I otfieiated as bridesmaid for her. One year 
after that joyous wedding we stood over her bier, 
weeping bitter, bitter tears. We laid her in the 
grave — and the heart-broken mother soon rested 
beside her. Among her papers was a letter dicecled 
to me; il wa* YrriUeu Vti exvec\«X\o\i ol ^««S«i> 
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althongh we did not any of us anticipate such a 
calamity. 

" I am not long for this world, dear Enna," she 
wrote, *' I feci I am dying daily ; and yet, young as 
I am, it grieves me not, except when I think of the 
sorrow my death will occasion to others. When 
you read this I shcill be enveloped in the heavy 
grave-clothes ; but then I shall l>e at rest. Oh I how 
my aching, weary spirit pines for rest. Do not 
fancy that sorrow or disappointment has brought 
me to this. I fancied I loved Lucien Decker fondly, 
devotedly; and how happy was I when under the 
influence of that fancy. That fatal summer, at the 
time of his infatuation for that heartless girl, insen- 
sibly a chilling hardness crept over my feelings. 



I struggled against my awakening; and if Lucien 
had displayed any emotion before his departure, I 
might still have kept up the happy delusion. Bal 
in vain, it disappeared, and with it all the beauty o( 
life, which increased in weariness from that mo- 
ment. I sought for some object of interest — I mar- 
ried; but, though my husband has been devoted 
and kind, I weary of existence. Life has no 
interest for me. I hail the approach of death. 
Farewell." 

I read these sad lines with eyes blinded with 
tears; and I could not help thinking how Effie 
had deceived herself; uncoasciously she bad be- 
come a victim of the very pride she had coo- 
dcmned. 
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I.— CHAUCER. 

Yea ! lovely are the hues still flonling o'er 

Thy rural visions, Imrd of olden lime, 
The form of purest Poesy flits before 

My mental gaze, while bending o'er thy rhyme. 

No lofly flight, bold, brilliant and sublime — 

But lender beauty, and endearing grace. 

And touching pathos in these Ihies I trace, 
Oh ! gentle poet of the northern clime. 
And oft when dnzzled by the gorgeous glow 

And gilded luxury of modern rhyme*, 
Grateful I turn to the clear, quiet flow 

Of thy sweet thoughts, which fall like pleasant chimes 
Prom the " pure wells of English undefiled." 
Thou wert uiffpired, thou, Poetry's true child. 

II.-SPENCER. 

What forms of g^race and glory glided through 
The royal palace of thy lofly mind ! 

Rare shapes of beauty thy sweet fancy drew, 
In the brave knights, and peerless dtiraes enshrined 
Within thy magic book. The Faerie Queene, 
Bright Gloriana robed in dazzling sheen — 

Hapless Irene^ — angelic Una — and 



The noble Arthur all before me pass, 

As summoned by the enchanter rod and glas*. 
And glorious still thy pure creations stand, 
Leaving their golden footprints on the sand 

Of Time indelible ! All thanks to ihee. 
Oh ! beauty-breathing bard of Poe*y, 

That thou hast charmed a weary hour for me. 

III.— SHAKSPEARE. 

Oh ! minstrel monarch ! the most glorious throne 

Of Intellect thy Genius doth inherit. 
Compeer, or perfect rival thou hast none — 

O Soul of Song !— O mind of royal merit. 
Is not this high, imperishable fame 

The tribute of a grateful world to thee ? 
A recognizing glory in thy name 

From a great nation to thy memory. 
Lord of Dramatic Art — the splendid scenes 

Of thy rich fancy are around us still ; 

All shapes of Thought to make the bosom thrill 
Are thine supreme ! Many long years have sped. 
And dimmed in dust the crowned and laureled head. 
But thou — thou speakest still, though numbered with the 
dead. 
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Aid) he hath spoken ! Knew I not he would ? 

Though flitting fears, like clouds o'er lakes, would cast 
Shadows o'er true love's trust. The tear-drop stood 

In his dark eye ; he trembled. But 't is past, 
And I am his, he mine. Why trembled he ? 

This fond heart knew he not ; and that his eye 
Governed its tides, as doth the moon the sea ; 

And thai with him, for him, 't were bliss to die T 



Yet said I naught. Shame on me, that my cheek 

And eye my hoarded secret should betray ! 
Why wept I ? And why was I sudden weak. 

So weak his manly arm was stretched to stay * 
How like a suppliant God he looked ! His sweet, 

Low voice, heart-shaken, spoke— and all was known ; 
Yet, from the first, I felt our souls must meet, 

Like stars that rush together and shine on. 



THE ISLETS OF THE GULF 

OR, ROSE BUDD. 

Ay, now I am in Arden : the more fool 

I: when I was at home I was in a better place ; bat 

Iravelera miut be content. Aa Yoir Lm It. 
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PART XV^ 

Man hath a weary pilflrrimage 

As through the world he wends; 
On erery stage, from youth to age, 

Stiil discontent attend* ; 
With heaviness he casts his eye 

Upon the road before. 
And stiil remembers with a sigh 

The days that are no more. Soutukt. 

It has now become necessary to advance the time 
three entire days, and to change the scene to Key 
West. Aa this latter place may not be known to the 
world at large, it may be well to explain that it 
is a small seaport, sittiate on one of the largest 
)f the many low islands that dot the f*loridu Reef, 
hat has risen into notice, or indeed into exi<it- 
mce as a town, since the acquisition of the Floridas 
>y the American Republic. For many years it was 
he resort of few besides wreckers, and lho<e who 
xre by the business dependent on the re.^icuing and 
nqpairing of stranded vessels, not forgetting the sal- 
rages. When it is remembered that the greater por- 
ioQ of the vessels that enter the Gulf of Mexico 
ttand close along this reef, before the trades, for a 
Ustance varying from one to two himdrcd miles, and 
hat nearly every thing which quits it, is obliged to 
leat down its rocky coast in the Gulf Stream for the 
Mune distance, one is not to be surprised that the 
irrecks, which so constantly occur, can supply the 
irants of a considerable population. To live at Key 
West is the next thing to being at sea. The place 
his sea air, no other water than such as is preserved 
ill cisterns, and no soil, or so little as to render 
sren a head of lettuce a rarity. Turtle is abundant, 
and the business of " turtling" fonns an occupation 
additional to that of wrecking. As m ight be expected 
in such circtimstances, a potato is a fur more pre- 
cious thing than a turtle's e^^ and a sack of the 
tubers would probably be deemed a sufHcient remune- 
ration for enougli of the materials of callipash and 
callipee to feed all the aldermen extant. 

Of late years, the government of the United States 
has turned its attention to the capabilities of the Flo- 
rida Reef, as an advanced naval station ; a sort of 
Downs, or St. Helen's Roads, for the West Indian 
aeaa. As yet little has been done beyond making the 
preliminary forreyi*. hut the day is not probably very 



distant when fleets will lie at anchor among the islets 
described in our earlier chapters, or garnish the fine 
waters of Key West. For a long time it was thought 
that even frigates would have a difficulty in entering 
and quitting the port of the latter, but it is said that 
recent explorations have discovered channels capable 
of admitting any thing that floats. Still Key West is 
a town yet in its chrysalis state, possessing the pro- 
mise rather than the fruition of the prosperous days 
which are in reserve. It may be well to add, that it 
lies a very little north of the 24th degree of latitude, 
and in a longitude quile five degrees west from Wash- 
ington. Until the recent conquests in Mexico it was 
the most southern possession of the American govem- 
mrnt, on the eastern side of the continent ; Cape St. 
Lucas, at the extremity of Lower California, how- 
ever, being two degrees farther south. 

It will give the foreign reader a more accurate no- 
tion of the character of Key West, if we mention a 
fact of quile recent oc^ctirrence. A very few weeks 
after the closing scenes of this tale, the town in ques- 
tion was, in a great measure, washed away ! A 
hurricane brought in the sea upon all these Islands 
and reefs, water running in swift currents over 
places that within the memory of man were never 
before submerged. The lower part of Key West 
was converted into a raging sea, and every thing in 
that quarter of the place disappeared. The foimda- 
tion being of rock, however, when the ocean retired 
the island came into view again, and industry and 
enterpri.se set to work to repair the injuries. 

The government has established a small hospital 
for seamen at Key West. Info one of the rooms of 
the building thiu appropriated our narrative must 
now conduct the reader. It contained but a single 
patient, and that was Spike. lie was on his narrow 
bed, which \%^s to be but the precursor of a still nar- 
rower tenement, the grave. In the room with the 
dying man were two females, in one of whom our 
readers will at once recognize the person of Rose 
Budd, dressed in deep mourning for her aimt. At 
first sight, it is probable that a casual spectator would 
mistake the second female for one of the ordinary 
ntirses of the place. Her aUirc vf^&vjeVV ^tv^wi^^ 
though worn a^VvrerOLXY^^Tid «& '>i ^v& oiwnftx "««t<b 
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not exactly at ease in it. She had the air of one in her 
beet attire, who was unaccustomed to be dressed above 
the mo6t common mode. What added to the singu- 
larity of her appearance, was the fact, that while she 
wore no cap, her hair had been cut into short, gray 
bristles, instead of being long, and turned up, as is 
usual with females. To give a sort of climax to this 
uncouth appearance, this strange-looking creature 
chewed tobacco. 

The woman in question, equivocal as might be her 
exterior, was employed in one of the commonest 
avocations of her sex — ^ihat of sewing. She held in 
her hand a coarse garment, one of Spike^s, in fact, 
which she seemed to be intently busy in mending ; 
although the work was of a quality that invited 
the use of the palm and sail-needic, rather tlian that 
of the thimble and the smaller implement known to 
seamstresses, the woman appeared awkward in her 
business, as if her coarse-looking and dark hands re- 
fused to lend themselves to an occupation so feminine. 
Nevertheless, there were touches of a purely wo- 
manly character about ihLs extraordinary person, and 
touches that particularly attracted the attention, and 
awakened the sympathy of the gentle Rose, her com- 
panion. Tears occasionally .struggled out from be- 
neath her eyelids, crossed her dark, sun-burnt check, 
and fell on the coarse canvas garment that lay in her 
lap. It was after one of these sudden and strong ex- 
hibitions of feeling that Rose approached her, laid her 
own little, fair hand, in a friendly way, tliough un- 
heeded, on the olher^s shoulder, and spoke to her in 
her kindest and softest tones. 

" I do really think he is reviving, Jack," said Rose, 
" and that you may yet hope to have an intelligent 
conversation with him." 

"They all agree he must die," answered Jack 
Tier — for it was //«, appearing in the garb of his pro- 
per sex, after a disguise that had now lasted fully 
twenty years — ''and he will never know who I am, 
and that I A>rgive him. lie must think of mo in an- 
other world, though he is n't able to do it in this ; but 
it would be a great relief to his soul to know that I 
forgive him." 

"To be sure, a man must like to take a kind leave 
of his own wife before ho closes his eyes forever; 
and I dare say it would be a great relief to you to tell 
him that you have forgotten his desertionof you, and 
all the hardships it has brought upon you in searching 
for him, and in earning your own livelihood as a 
common sailor." 

" I shall not tell him I \c fors^otten it, Miss Rose ; 
that would be untrue — and there sliall be no more de- 
ception between U"< ; but I shall tell him that I forgive 
him, as I hope God will one day forgive me all my 
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" It is, certainly, not a light offence to desert a 
wife in a foreign land, and then to seek to deceive 
another woman," quietly ol)served Rose. 

"lie *s a willian I" muttered the wife — "but — ^but — " 

"You forgive him. Jack — yes, I'm sure you do. 
You are too good a Christian to refuse to forgive him." 

"I 'ma woman a'ter all. Miss Rose; and that, I 
bellere, is the truth of it. I suppose I ought to do as 



you say, for the reason you mention; but I'm Ui 
wife — and once he loved me, thou^ thai has long 
been over. When I first knew Stephen, I 'd the sot 
of fedin's you speak of, and was a very differeot 
creatur' from what you sec me to-day. Change 
comes over us all with years and sufierin'." 

Rose did not answer, but she stood looking intently 
at the speaker more than a minute. Change had, bh 
deed, come over her, if she had ever possessed the 
power to please the fancy of any living man. Her 
features had always seemed diminitive and mean for 
her assumed sex, as her voice was small and cracked; 
but, making every allowance for the probabilities, 
Rose found it diflicult to imagine that Jack Tier \m6 
ever possessed, even under the high advantages of 
youth and innocence, the attractions so common to ha 
sex. Her skin had acquired the tanning of the sea; 
the expression of her face had become hard and 
worldly; and her habits contributed to render those 
natural consequences of exposure and toil even 
more than usually marked and decided. By Myiog 
''habits," however, we do not mean that Jack hid 
ever drank to excess, as happens with so many «ei- 
men, for this would have been doing her injustice, 
but she smoked and chewed — practices that intoxicate 
in another form, and lead nearly as many to the grave 
as excess in drinking. Thus all the accessories aboot 
this singular being, partook of the character of her ^^ 
cent life and duties. Her walk was between a wadie 
and a seaman's roll ; her hands were discolored with 
tar, and had got to be full of knuckles, and even 
her feet had degenerated into that flat, broad-toed 
form that, perhaps, sooner distinguishes oaste, ia 
connection with outward appearaAces, than any one 
other physical peculiarity. Yet this being had onoe 
been young — had once been even fair ; and had once 
possessed that feminine air and lightness of form, 
that as often belongs to the youthful Americiui of her 
sex, perhaps, as to the girl of any other nation on 
earth. Rose continued to gaze at her companion for 
some time, when she walked musingly to a window 
that looked out upon the port. 

" I am not certain whether it would do him goodm 
not to see this sight," she said, addressing the wife 
kindly, doubtful of the effect of her words even on 
the latter. "But here are the sloop-of-war, and 
several other vessels." 

"Ay, she is titer f; but never will his foot be put 
on board the Swash ag'in. When he bought that 
brig I was still young, and agreeable to him ; and 
he gave her my maiden name, which was Mary, 
or Molly Swash. But that is all changed; I wonder 
he did not change the name with his change of 
feelin's." 

" Then you did really sail in the brig in former 
times, and knew the seaman whose name you as- 
sumed?" 

" Many years. Tier, with whose name I made 
free, on account of his size, and some resemblance 
to me in form, died under my care ; and his protec- 
tion fell into my hands, which first put the notion into 
my head of hailing as his representative. Yes, I 
\ knew T\cT 'm \\ie AaiMj, wv.^ '^^ v?w^ \€i^ ^s&tfxa 
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at the same time — I, intentionally, I make no question ; 
he, bccaa<e Stephen Spike was in a hurry, and did 
not chooee to "wait for a man. The poor fellow caught 
the yellow fever the very next day, and did not live 
eight-and-forty hours. So the world goes ; them that 
wish to live, die ; and them that wants to die, live '/' 
" You have had a hard time for one of your sex, 
poor Jack— quite twenty years a sailor, did you nut 
tell me?'' 

"Every day of it, Miss E<360 — and bitter years 
have they been ; for the whole of that time have I 
been in chase of my husband, keeping my own 
secret, and slaving like a horse for a livelihood." 

" You could not have been old wlicn he left — that 
is — ^wben you parted." 

"Call it by its true name, nnd say at once, when 
he desarted me. I was under thirty by two or three 
years, and was still like my owu sex to look at. All 
that is changed since ; but I was comely t/ie?t." 

" Wky did Capt. Spike abandon you, Jack ; you 
have never told me that." 

*' Because he fancied another. And ever since that 
time be has been fancying others, instead of remem- 
bering me. Had he got yoitf Miss Rose, I think he 
would have been content for the rest of his days." 

"Be certain, Jack, I should never have consented 
to marry Capt. Spike." 

** You 're well out of his hands," answered Jack, 
•i^Dg heavily, which was much the ino^^t femiiiiiu* 
thing she had done during the whole conversation, 
" well out of hi-i hands — and GimI be praisixl it is so. 
He should have dieil, l)efore I would let him curry 
you olTthc island — husband or no husband." 

** It might liuve exoeede.'d your power tt> prevent it 
under other circum-itanccs. Jack." 

Rose now continued looking? out of the window in 
silence. Her thoughts reveited to Ikt aunt and Kiddy. 
and tears rolled down Iwr chocks as >hc reinenil>ercd 
the love of one, and the fidelity of the othur. Their 
iKvrible fate hud given hnr a >hock that, at fir^t, 
menaced her with a severe lit of illinNs ; but her strong, 
good sense, and excellent conMiiuiion, h(Wh sustained 
by hor piety and Harry '.s manly tenderness, had 
brought her through the danwr, ond left her. as the 
reader now sees her, stru£r;rlinir with her own griefs, 
in order to l>c of use to the still more ujiluippy wo- 
man who bar] so singn-arly l)e(.*onie her friend and 
companion. 

The reader will readily have anticipulcd that .lack 
Tier had early made the females on board the Swash 
l»er confidents. Rose had known the outlisies of her 
i^istory from the iirsl few days they were at sea to- 
Spelhcr, which is the explanation «)f the visible in- 
% imacy that had caused Mulford so much surprise. 
Jack's motive in makinjr his revelations mig-lit pos- 
sibly have been tinctured with jealousy, but a desire 
"to save one a«» young and innocent as Rose was at 
i»» bottom. Few persons but a wife would have 
^opposed our heroine could have been in any danger 
Cffom a h»vcr like Spike ; but Jack saw him with the 
%2yesof her own youth, and of pa>t recollections, 
■*alher than with those of truth. A movement of the 
"^muwded maa Srst drew Rose from the window. 



Drying her ej'ea hastily, t-he turned toward him, 
fancying that she might prove the better nurse o£ 
the two, notwithstanding Jack's greater interest in 
the patient. 

"Wliat place is this — and why am I here?" de- 
manded Spike, with more strength of voice than could 
have been expected, afller all that liad pa.<*.sed. ** This is 
not a cabin — not the Swash — it looks like a hospital." 

" It is a hospital, Capt. Spike," said Rose, gently 
drawing near the bed; ''you have been hurt, and 
have been brought to Key West, and placed in the 
hospital. I hope you feel better, and tliat you suffer 
no pain." 

" My heail is n't right — I do n't know— every thing 
seeins turned round with me — ^perhaps it will all 
come out as it should. I begin to remember — where 
is my brig?" 

'' She is lost on the rocks. The seas have brdcon 
her into fragments." 

*' lliat 's melancholy news, at any rate. Ah ! Miss 
Rose ! God bless you — I 've liad terrible dreams. 
Well, it's pleasant to l>e among friends — what crea- 
ture is that — where does she come from?" 

*'That is Jack Tier," answered Rose, steadily. 
''She turns out to be a woman, and has put on her 
proper dress, in order to attend on you during your 
illness. Jack has never lel^ your bedside since we 
have been here." 

A long silence succeeded tliis revelation. Jack's 
eyes twinkled, nnd she hitched her body half aside, 
as if to conceal her features, where emotions that 
were unu^uaI were at work with the muscles. Rose 
tlunight it might l>e well to leave the man and wife 
alone — and she managed to get out of the rtxnn un- 
ol)served. 

Si>ike continued to gaze at the strange-looking 
female, who was now his sole companion. Gradually 
his recollection rcturnetl, and with it tlie full con- 
sciousness of his >ituation. He might not have l>oen 
fully aware of the al>soliitc certainty of his approach- 
ing <U?ath, but he must have known that his wound 
was of a very grave character, and that the result 
might early prove fatal. Still that strange and un- 
known fijrure haunted him ; a figure that was so 
diifcrent from any he had ever seen liefore, and which. 
In spite of it< present dre-'s, seemed to Ix^long quite as 
much to one sex as to the other. As for Jack — we call 
Molly, or Mary Swash by her masculine appellation, 
not only l)ccause it is more tamiliar, but because tlie 
other name seems really out of place, as applied to 
such a persini — as for Jack, then, she sat with her 
t'ace half averti'd, thtinibintf the c*anvas, and endea- 
voring? t.) ply the needle, but ])ert'eclly mute. She 
was ronscious that Spike's eye^ were on her; and a 
lingering leeling of her sex told her how much time, 
exposure, and circumstances, had changed her 
person — and she would gladly have hidden the defects 
in her appt»arance. 

Mary Swash was the daughter a«» well as the wife 
of n ship-master. In her youth, as has been said be- 
fore, she had even iKHm pretty, and down to the day 
when her husband de&etXeA Vvct , ■s^i'ft ^q\^^ \»m^ 
been ihoogbl a CemaVc ol a canwiVf «vV*fts^aR» 
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rather than the reverse. Her hair in particular, 
though slightly coarse, perhaps, had been rich and 
abundant ; and the change from the long, dark, shining, 
flowing locks which she still possessed in her thirtieth 
year, to the short, gray bristles that now stood ex- 
posed without a cap, or covering of any sort, was one 
very likely to destroy all identity of appearance. 
Then Jack had passed from what might be called 
youth to the verge of old age, in the interval that she 
had been separated from her husband. Her shape 
had changed entirely; her complexion was utterly 
gone; and her features, always unmeaning, though 
feminine, and suitable to her sex, had become hard 
and slightly coarse. Still there was something of her 
former self about Jack that bewildered Spike ; and 
his eyes continued fastened on her for quite a quarter 
of an hour in profound silence. 

" Give me some water," said the wounded man, 
" I wish some water to drink." 

Jack arose, filled a tumbler and brought it to the 
side of the bed. Spike took the glass and drank, but 
the whole time his eyes were riveted on his strange 
nurse. When his thirst was appeased, he asked — 

** Who are you ? How came you here ?" 

" I am your nurse. It is common to place nurses 
at the bedsides of the sick." 

'* Are you man or woman ?" 

** That Is a question I hardly know how to answer. 
Sometimes T think myself each; sometimes neither." 

*• Did I ever see you before?" 

" Often, and quite lately. I sailed with you in 
your last vojTige." 

"You! Thai cannot be. If so, what is your 
name ?" 

" Jack Tier." 

A long pause succeeded this announcement, which 
induced Spike to muse as intently as his condition 
would allow, though the truth did not yet fla<h on his 
understanding. At length the bewildered man again 
spoke. 

** Are yon Jack Tier ?" he said slowly, like one 
who doubted. ** Yes — I now see the resemblance, 
and it was that which piizzle<l me. Are they so rigid 
in this hospital that yon have l>ecn obliged to put on 
woman's clothe.-* in order to lend me a helping hand ?" 

*' I am dressed as you see, and for good rea.sons." 

'* But Jack Tier run. like that rascal Miilford — ay, 
I remember now; you were in the boat when I over- 
hauled you all on the reef." 

" Very true ; I was in the boat. Eut I never run, 
Stephen Spike. It was you who alrandoned me, on 
the islet in the gulf, and that makes the second time 
in your life tliat you have left me ashore, when it 
was your duty to capry me to sea." 

** The first time I was in a hurrv, and could not 
wait for you; this last time you took sides with the 
women. But for your interference, I should have 
got Rose, and married her, and all would now have 
been well with me." 

This was an awkward announcement for a man 

to make to his legal wife. But after all Jack had 

endured, and all Jack had seen during the late voy- 

4^^ /ihe was not to bo overcome by this avowal. 



Her self-command extended so far as to preveot any 
open manifestation of emotioDi however much her 
feelings were excited. 

''I took sides with the women, because I am a 
woman my'self," she answered, speaking at length 
with decision, as if determined to bring matters lea 
head at once. "It is natural for us all to take sidei 
with our kind." 

" You a woman, Jack ! That is very remarkable. 
Since when have you hailed for a 'woman? Yoo 
have shipped with me twice, and each time as t 
man — ^though I 've never thou^t you able to do Ma- 
man's duty." 

"Nevertheless, I am what you see; a woman 
born and edicated; one that never had on. man's 
dress until I knew you. You supposdS me to be a 
man, when I came ofl^to you in the skifl* to the east- 
ward of Biker's Island, but I was then what yoo 
now see." 

" I begin to understand matters," rejoined the in- 
valid, musingly. "Ay, ay, it opens on me; and I 
now see how it '^'as you made such fair weather wilb 
Madam Budd and pretty, pretty Rose. Rose is pretty, 
Jack ; you must admit that, though you be a woman." 

" Rose is pretty — I do admit it ; and what is better. 
Rose is good.''^ It required a heavy draft on Jack's 
justice and magnanimity, however, to make this con- 
cession. 

"And you told Rose and Madam Budd about your 
sex; and that uns the reason they took to you so oo 
the v'y'gc?" 

" I told them who I was, and why I wont abrotd 
as a man. They know my whole story." 

"Did Rose approve of your sailing under felse 
colors, Jack ?" 

" You must ask that of Rose herself. My story 
made her my friend ; but she never said any thing for 
or against my disguise." 

" It was no great disguise a'ter all. Jack. Now 
you're fitted out in your own clothes, you've a wrt 
of half-rigged look ; one would be as likely to set yon 
down for a man under jury-canvas, as for a woman." 

Jack made no answer to this, but she sighed very 
heavily. As for Spike himself, he was silent for 
some little time, not only from exhaustion, but bo- 
cau>e he sufTcred pain from his wound. The needle 
was diligently but awkwardly plied in this pause. 

Spike's ideas were still a little confused; but a 
silence and rest of a quarter of an hour cleared them 
materially. At the end of tliat time he again asked 
for water. When he had drank, and Jack was once 
more seated, with his side-face toward him, at work 
with tho needle, the captain gazed long and intently 
at this strange woman. It happened that the profile 
of Jack preserved more of the re^rablance to her 
former self, than the full face; and it was this resem- 
blance that now attracted Spike's attention, though 
not the smallest suspicion of the truth yet gleamed 
tipon him. He saw something that was familiar, 
though he could not even toll what that something, 
was, much less to wlial or whom it bore any resem- 
blance. At length he spoke. 

^^1 was\o\d \!baX 3ac\L T\et vroA deai^^^' Va «a«l; 
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'* that he touk the lever, and was ia his grave within 
ei^t-and-forty hours after we sailed. Tiiat was what 
they told oie oihimy 

*' And what did they tell you of your own wife, 
Stephen Spike. She that you left ashore at the time 
Jack was IcA?" 

** They said she did not die for three years later. I 
heard of her dealii at New Orleens^ three years later." 

•* And how could you leave her ashore — she, your 
(rue and lawful wife ?" 

" It was a Ixid thing," answered Spike, who, like 
all other mortals, regarded his own past career, now 
thai he stood on llie edge of the grave, very dilibreutly 
from what he had regarded it in the hour of his health 
and strength. " Ytw, it was a very bad thini? ; and I 
wish it was ondone. But it is too late now. She 
died of the fever, too— that 's some comfort ; had she 
died of a broken-heart, I could not liave forgiven my- 
self. Molly was not without her faults — great faults, 
I considered ihdkn ; but, on the whole, Molly was a 
good creator'." 

" You liked her, then, Stephen Spike ?" 

" I can truly say that when I married Molly, and 
old Capt. Swa^h put his daVhterV liand into mine, 
that tho woman was \\\ livmg who was Ix^ttcr in my 
judgment, or handsomer in my eyes.'^ 

*' Ay, ay — when y«>u m<trrird hor ; but how was it 
afterwords. When you was tired «>f her, and saw 
another that was fairer in your eyes ?" 

"I desarte<] her; and Otnl has punished me for the 

sin! Do you know. Jack, tliat luck has never been 

with me since that day. Often and oticn have I 

bethought me of it ; and sartain as you sit there, no 

great luck h&x ever been with me, or my craft, since 

I went oir, leavins: my wifeasliore. What was made 

in one v'v'ge, was lost in the next. Up and down, 

up and down the whole time, for so many, many 

. long years, that gray hairs set in, and old age was 

beginning to get close aboard — and I as poor as 

ever. It has l>cen rub and go with me ever since ; 

■nd I have had as much as I could do to keep the brig 

in motion, as the only means tluit was left to make 

the two ends meet.'* 

\ "And did not all this make you think of your poor 

p. wife — she whom yon had so wronged ?" 

^ "I thought of little cIhc, until I heard of her death 

I at New Orfeeus — and then I gave it up as u<olosii. 

! Could I have fallen in with Molly at any time a'ter 

the first six months of my dusartion, she and I would 

have come together again, and eve/y thing would 

' have been forgotten. I knowed her very nature, 

"Which was all forgiveness to me at the bottom, though 

•eomingiy so spiteful and hard.'' 

" Yet you wanted to Iiave this R/.»se Budd, who 
is only too young, and handsome, and go<xl for 
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you 

" I was tired of being a widower, Jack ; and Kose 
it wonderful pretty. She has money, too, and 
might make the evening oi" my days comfortable. 
The brig was old, as you must know, and has long 
been ofi* of all the Insurance Otfi^res* books ; and she 
couldn't hold together much longer. But for this 
sk)op>of-war, I should have put ber off on the 
9 



Mexicans; and they would have lo»t her to our 
people in a month." 

*' ^Vnd was it an honest thing to ieU an old and 
worn-out craft to any one, Stephen Spike ?" 

Spike had a conscience that had become hard as 
iron by means of trade. lie who trailics much, most 
especially if his dealings be on so small a ^cale as to 
render constant invotigntions of the minor qualities of 
things necessary, must be a very fortunate man, if he 
preserve his conscience in any 1 tetter condition. 
Wiien Jack made tliis allusion, therefore, the dying 
man — for death was much nearer to Spike than even 
he supposed, though he no longer hoped for his own 
recovery — when .Tack made this allusion, then, the 
dying man was a goixi deal at a loss to comprehend 
it. He saw no particular liarm in making the best 
bargain he could ; nor was it ea^y for him to under- 
stand why he might not dispose of any thing he pos- 
ses>cd for the hitrhest price that was to bo had. Still 
he answered in an apologetic .sort of way. 

*' The brig was old, I acknowledge," he said, '• but 
she vms strong, and might have run a long time. 
I only spoke of her capture as a thing likely to take • 
place w.M^n, if the Mexicans got her; so that her 
qualities were of no great account, unions it might be 
her speed — and that you know was excellent, Jack." 

'' And you regret that bria^, Stephen Spike, lying as 
you do on your death-l)cd, more than any thing else." 

•* Not as much as I do preiLy Ko^e Budd, Jack ; 
Rosy is so delightful to look at I" 

The muscles <if Jack's lace twitched a little, and 
she lo»>kcd deeply mortified ; lor, to own the truth, 
she hoped that the conversation had so far turned her 
delini|uont hii>>band's thoughts to the past, as to have 
revived in him s»nne of his lormcr intcrcNi in herself. 
It is true, he !«till believed her dead; but this was a 
circumstance Jack overlooked — so hard is it to hear 
the prais<»s of a rival, and be just. She fell the neces- 
sity of being more explicit, and determined at once 
to come to the point. 

" Stephen Spike," she .'•aid. steadily, drawing near to 
the iM^d-sidc, '" you should be told the truth, when you 
are hoard thus extolling the giKKl looks of Rose Budd, 
with less tliim eight-and-forty hours of life remaining. 
Mary Swash did ii«)tdie,as you have supposed, three 
years n'tcr you desarted her, but is living at this mo- 
ment. Had you read the letter I gave you in the 
boat, \w<\. belbre you made me jump into the sea, 
that would luive told you wheie she i» to Ik; f<jund." 

Spike stared at the speaker intently; and when her 
cracked voice ceased, his look was that of a man 
wh< > was terrified as well as l)c wildered. This did not 
arise >lill from any gleamings of the real state of the 
case, but from the soreness with which his conscience 
pricked him, when he heard that his much-wronged 
wife was alive. He fancied, with a vivid and rapid 
glance at the probabilities, all that a woman aban- 
doned would l)e likely to endure in the course of so 
many long and sulfcring years. 

''Are you sure of what you say. Jack? You 
would n*t take advantage of my situation to tell me 
an untruth?" 

" As cortam oC \l as oC m^ owu e.x«A«asife, \>mct^ 
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seen her quite lately — ^talked with her of you — in 
short, she is now at Key West, knows your state, 
and has a wife's feelin's to come to your bed-side." 

Notwithstanding all this, and the many gleamings 
he had had of the facts during their late intercourse on 
board the brig, Spike did not guess at the truth. He 
appeared astounded, and his terror seemed to increase. 

" I have another thing to tell you," continued Jack, 
pausing but a moment to collect her own thoughts. 
" Jack Tier — the real Jack Tier — he who sailed with 
you of old, and whom you left ashore at the same 
time you desarted your wife, did die of the fever, 
as you was told, in eight-and-forty hours a'ter the 
brig went to sea." 

" Then who, in the name of Heaven, are you ? 
How came you to hail by another's name as well as 
by another sex?" 

*' What could a woman do, whose husband had de- 
sarted her in a strange land?" 

" That is remarkable ! So yo7i 've been married ? I 
should not have thought that possible ; and your hus- 
band desarted you, too. Well, such things do happen." 



Jack now felt a severe pang. She could not boi 
see that her ungainly — we had almost said her m* 
earthly appearance — ^preventedthe capt&in from even 
yet suspecting the truth; and the meaning of hu 
language was not easily to be mistaken, That aof 
one should have married ker^ seemed to her hasband 
as improbable as it was probable he would run awtj 
from her as soon as it was in his power after the 
ceremony. 

'< Stephen Spike," resumed Jack, solemnly, "Jim 
Mary Swash — Jam your wife !" 

Spike started in his bed ; then he buried his fiiee in 
the coverlet — and he actually groaned. In bitterness 
of spirit the woman turned away and wept Hsr 
feelings had been blunted by misfortune and tbo 
collisions of a selfish world ; but enough of former 
self remained to make this the hardest of all the blows 
she had ever received. Her husband, dying as he wis, 
as he must and did know himself to be, shrunk from 
one of her appearance, unsexed as she had become 
by habits, and changed by years and suffering. 

[To b6 eoniinutd. 
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I 'yx left the keen, cold winds to blow 

Around the summits bare ; 
My sunny pathway to the sea 

Winds downward, green and fair. 
And bright-leaved branches toes and glow 

Upon the buoyant air ! 

The fern its fragrant plumage droops 

O'er mosses, crisp and gray, 
Where on the shaded crags I sit. 

Beside the cataract's spray, 
And watch the far-off, shining sails 

Go down the sunny bay * 

I 've left the wintry winds of life 

On twrren hearts to blow — 
The anguish and the gnawing care, 

The silent, shuddering wo ! 
Across the balmy sea of dreams 

My spirit-tiarque shall go. 

Learned not the breeze its fairy lore 
Where sweetest measures throng ? 

A maiden 'sings, beside the stream. 
Some chorus, wild and long. 

Mingling and blending with iu roar, 
LUce rainbows turned to song ! 

I hear it, like a strain that sweeps 

The confines of a dream ; 
Now fading into silent space, 

Now wiih a flashing gleam 
Of triumph, ringing through the deeps 

Of forest, dell and stream ! 

Away ! away ! I hear the horn 

Among the hills of Spain : 
The old, cbivalric glory fires 

Her warrior-hearts again ! 
Ho ! how their banners light the mom, 
Along Oramda '§ pUdn ! 



I hear the hymns of holy faith 

The red Crusaders sang, 
And the silver horn of Ron^eval, 

That o'er the tecbir rang 
When prince and kaiser through the fray 

To the paladin's rescue sprang ! 

A beam of burning light I hold ! — 

My good Damascus brand, 
And the jet-black charger that I ride 

Was foaled in the Arab land, 
And a hundred horsemen, mailed in steel, 

Follow my bold command ! 

Through royal cities speeds our march — 

The minster-bells are rung ; 
The loud, rejoicing trumpets peal, 

The bottle-flags are swung, 
And sweet, sweet lips of ladies praise 

The chieftain, brave and young. 

And now, in bright Provencal bowers, 

A minstrel-knight am I : 
A gentle bosom on my own 

Throbs back its ecstasy ; 
A cheek, as fair as the almond flowers, 

Thrills to my lips' reply ! 

I tread the fanes of wondrous Rome, 

Crowned with immortal bay, 
And myriads throng the Capitol 

To hear my lofty lay, 
While, sounding o'er the Tiber's foam, 

Their shoutings peal away ! 

Ob, triumph such as this were worth 

The poet's doom of pain. 
Whose hours are brazen on the earth. 

But golden in the brain : 
I close the starry gate of dreams, 

Asd w«2Ql ii!kiQ 4^as«L af;saii\ 
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!^AT the truths arrived at by the unaccredited 
ort road of ** magnetism" had better be stripped 
their technical phraseology, and set down as the 
•dual discoveries of science and experience, is a 
iltey upon which acts many a sagacious believer 
" elairvoyance.'* Doubtless, too, Jiere is, here 
id there, a wise man, who is glad enough to pierce, 
Ml the eyes of an incredible agent, the secrets 
out him, and let the world give him credit, by 
baterer name they please, for the superior know* 
t|ge of which he silently takes advantage. I should 
I behind the time, if I had not sounded to the ut- 
Oft of my ability and opportunity the depth of this 
rw medium. I have tried it on grave things and 
iflea. If the unveiling which I am about to record 
are of more use to myself than to others, perhaps 
ihoiild adopt the policy of which I have just 
loken, and give the result, simply as my own 
rewd lesson learned in reading the female heart. 
It the truths I unfold will instruct the few who 
led and can appreciate them, while the whole 
bject is not of general importance enough to bring 
WB cavilers upon the credibility of their source. 
hoe get rid of a very detestable though sometimes 
evil, (** qui neseit disstTnulare neacit 
says the Latin sage,) that of shining by any 
ht that is not absolutely my own. 
[ am a very plain man in my personal appear- 
ca M O plain that a common observer, if informed 
It there was a woman who had a fancy for my 
culiar type, would wonder that I was not thank- 
ly put to rest for life as a seeker after love — a 
oond miracle of the kind being a very slender 
obability. It is not in beauty that the taste for 
•oty alone resides, however. In early youth my 
id, like the mirror of Cydippe, retained, with 
amored fidelity, the image of female loveliness 
pied in the clear truth of its appreciation, and the 
aiion for it had become, insensibly, the thirst of 
f life, before I thought of it as more than an in- 
dicating study. To be loved — ^myself beloved — 
' a creature made in one of the diviner moulds of 
Oman, was, however, a dream that shaped itself 
lo waking distinctness at last, and from that hour 
:00k up the clogging weight of personal disadvan- 
fea, to which I had hitherto unconsciously been 
ained, and bore it heavily in the race which the 
ell-favored ran as eagerly as I. 
I am not to recount, here, the varied experiences 
' my search, the world over, after beauty and its 
lile. It is a search on which all travelers are 
than half hentf let them name as tbey please 



their professed errand in far countries. The coldest 
scholar in art will better remember a living face of 
a new cast of expression, met in the gallery of Flo- 
rence, than the best work of Michael Angelo, 
whose genius he has crossed an ocean to study ; 
and a fair shoulder crowded against the musical 
pilgrim, in the Capella Sistiera, will be taken surer 
into his soul's inner memory than the best outdoing 
of ** the sky-lark taken up into heaven," by the 
ravishing reach of the Miserere. Is it not true ? 

There can hardly be now, I think, a style of fe- 
male beauty of which I have not appreciated the 
meaning and comparative enchantment, nor a de- 
gree of that sometimes more effective thing than 
beauty itself— its expression breathing through fea- 
tures otherwise unlovely — that I have not ap- 
proached near enough to weigh and store truthfully 
in remembrance. The taste forever refines in the 
study of woman. We return to what, with imma- 
ture eye, we at first rejected; we intensify, im- 
measurably, our worship of the few who wear on 
their foreheads the star of supreme loveliness, con- 
fessed pure and perfect by all beholders alike ; we 
detect it under surfaces which become transparent 
only with tenderness or enthusiasm ; we separate 
the work of Nature's material chisel from the re- 
sistless and warm expansion of the soul swelling 
its proportions to fill out the shape it is to tenant 
hereaAer. Led by the purest study of true beauty, 
the eager mind passes on from the shrine where it 
lingered to the next of whose greater brightness it 
becomes aware ; and this is the secret of one kind 
of *' inconstancy in love," which should be named 
apart from the variableness of those seekers of 
novelty, who, from unconscious self-contempt, 
value nothing they have had the power to win. 

An unsuspected student of beauty, I passed years 
of loilerings in the living galleries of Europe and 
Asia, and, like self-punishing misers in all kinds of 
amassings, stored up boundlessly more than, with 
the best trained senses, I could have found the life 
to enjoy. Of course I had a first advantage, of dan- 
gerous facility, in my unhappy plainness of person 
— the alarm-guard that surrounds every beautiful 
woman in every country of the world — ^letting sleep 
at my approach the cautionary reserve which pre- 
sents bayonet so promptly to the good-looking. 
Even with my worship avowed, and the manifesta- 
tion of grateful regard which a woman of fine 
quality always returns for elevated and unexacting 
admiration I was still left with «u&h. ^T\N\\e^ ^ 
access as is granlod lo Xliaft ^wii\V^-^owV^> oit Vi ^5^ 
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innocuous uncle, and it is of such a pasi^ion, rashly 
nurtured under this protection of an improbability, 
that I propose to tell the tuner story. 

PART II. 

I was at the Baths of Lucca during a season made 
gay by the' presence of a large proportion of the 
agreeable and accessible court of Tuscany. The 
material for my untiring study was in abundance, 
yet it was all o( the worldly character which the 
attractions of the place would naturally draw to- 
gether, and my homage had but a choice between 
differences of display, in the one pursuit of admira- 
tion. In my walks through the romantic mountain- 
paths of the neighborhood, and along the hanks of 
the deep-down river that threads the ravine above 
the village, I had often met. meantime, a lady ac- 
companied by a well-bred and scholar-like looking 
man ; and though she invariably dropped her veil 
at my approach, her admirable movement, as she 
walked, or stooped to pick a flower, betrayed that 
conscious possession of beauty and habitual con- 
fidence in her own grace and elegance, which as- 
sured me of attractions worth taking trouble to 
know. By one of those " unavoidable accidents" 
which any respectable guardian angel will con- 
trive, to oblige one, I was a visiter to the gentle- 
man and lady — father and daughter — soon after my 
cariosity had framed the desire ; and in her I found 
a marvel of beauty, from which I looked in vain 
for my usual escape — that of placing the ladder of 
my heart against a loftier and fairer. 

Mr. "Wangrave was one of those English gentle- 
men who would not exchange the name of an 
ancient and immemorially wealthy family for any 
title that their country could give them, and he used 
this shield of modest honor simply to protect himself 
in the enjoyment of habits, fceed, as far as refine- 
ment and culture could do it, from the burthens and 
intrusions of life above and below him. He was 
ceaselessly educating himself— like a man whose 
whole life was only too brief an apprenticeship to 
a higher existence — and, with an invalid but intel- 
lectual and lovely wife, and a daughter who seemed 
unconscious that she could love, imd who kept gay 
pace with her youthful-hearted father in his lighter 
branches of knowledge, his family sulHced to itself, 
and had determined so to continue while abroad. 
The society of no Continental watering-place has a 
very good name, and they were there for climate 
and secln!»ion. With two ladic"*, who seemed to 
occupy the places and estimation of friends, (but who 
were probably the paid nurse and companion to the 
invalid.) and a kind-hearted old secretary to INIr. 
Wangrave, whose duties consisted in l>elng as 
happy as he could possibly be, their circle was 
large enough, and it contoincd elements enoiigh — 
except only, perhaps, the riveiHr that wiis wanting 
for the apparently slumbering heart of Stephania. 

A month after my first call upon the Wangraves, 
I joined them on their journey to Vallambrosa, where 
they proposed to take reCw^e from the sultr)' coming 



of the Italian autumn. My happiness would not 
have been arranged after the manner of this worlif» 
happiness, if I had been the only addition to their 
party up the mountam. They had received with 
open arms, a few days before leaving Lucca, a 
young man from the neighborhood of their own 
home, and who, I saw with half a glance, was the 
very Eidolon and type of what Mr. Wangrave 
would desire as a fitting match for his daughter. 
From the allusions to him that had preceded his 
coming, I had learned that he was the heir to a 
brilliant fortune, and was coming to his old frieods 
to be congratulated on his appointment to a cap- 
taincy in the Queen's Guards— as pretty a ease of 
an '* irresistible" as could well have been com- 
pounded for expectation. And when he came — the 
absolute model of a youth of noble beauty — all frank- 
ness, good manners, joyousness, and confidence, I 
summoned courage to look alternately at Stephania 
and him, and the hope, the daring hope that I had 
never yet named to m^-self, but which was already 
master of my heart, and its every pulse and capa- 
bility, dropped prostrate and lifeless in my bosom. 
If he did but offer her the life-minule of love, of 
which I would give her, ft seemed to me, for the 
same price, an eternity of countless existences— 
if he should but give her a careless word, where I 
could WTing a passionate utterance out of the aching 
blood of my very heart — she miK»t needs be Wf. 
She would be a star else that would resign an ortiit 
in the fair sky, to illumine a dim cave ; a flower 
that would rather bloom on a bleak moor, than in the 
garden of a king — for, with such crushing am- 
parisons, did I irresistibly see myself as I remem- 
bered my own shape and features, and my far 
humbler fortunes than his, standing in her presence 
beside him. 

Oh ! how every thing contributed to enhance the 
beauty of that young man. How the mellow and 
harmonizing tenderness of the light of the Italian 
sky gave sentiment to his oval cheek, depth to his 
gray-blue eye, meaning to their overfolding and 
thick-fringed lashes. Whatever he said with his 
finely-cut lips, was looked into twenty times its 
meaning by the beauty of their motion in that languid 
atmosphere — an atmosphere that seemed only 
breathed for his embellishment and Stephania V 
Every posture he took seemed a happy and rare ac- 
cident, which a painter should have been there to 
see. The sunsets, the moonlight, the chance l>ack- 
ground and fore-ground, of vines and rocks — ever)* 
thing seemed in conspiracy to heighten his effect, 
and make of him a faultless picture of a lover. 

"Every thing," did I say? Yes, cvni myxeff— 
for my uncomely face and form were such a foil to 
his beauty as a skillful artist would have intnxluced 
to heighten it when all other art was exhausted, 
and ever)' one saw it except Stephania : and litt'e 
they knew how, with perceptions far qiiicker than 
theirs, \fcft their recognition of this, in the degree 
of softer kindness in which they unconsciously •'poke 
to me. Tliey pitied me, and without recognizing 
ihovt owTV\\xow^\— Cot \\'w^saL«lt\U\tt^ instance of 
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le differeoce in tlie giCta of nature— one man looking 
cmrce powible to love, and be»ide him, another, 
( the same age, to whose mere firat-seon beauty, 
rithout a word frcHU hi* lipa, any heart would seem 
noatural not to leap in passionate surrender. 

We were the best of sudden friends, Falgray and 
. He, like the rest, walked only the outer vesti- 
ule of the sympathies, viewlessly deepening and 
Heading, hour by hour, in that frank and joyous 
ircle. The interlinkings of soul, which need no 
inguage, and which go on, whether we will or no, 
ehile we talk with friends, are so strangely un- 
bought of by the careless and happy. He saw in 
ae no counter-worker to his influence. I was to 
um but a well-bred and extremely plain man, who 
ranquiUy submitted to forego all the first prizes 
€ life, ccHitent if I could contribute to society in 
ts nnexcited voids, and receive in return only 
he freedom of its outer intercourse, and its friendly 
■teem. But, oh! it was not in the same world that 
10 and I knew Stephania. He approached her from 
he world in whose most valued excellences, beauty 
nd wealth, he was pre-eminently gifted — I, from the 
'iewless world, in which I had at least more skill 
did knowledge. In the month that I had known 
ler before he came, I had sedulously addressed 
njaelf to a character within her, of which Palgray 
nd not even a conjecture ; and there was but one 
bngier of his encroachment on the ground I had 
{mined — her imagination might supply in him the 
loUer temple of soul-worship, which was still un- 
niilt, and which would never be builded except by 
luaga such as he was little likely to feel in the un- 
leepening channel of happiness. He did not notice 
hnt /never spoke to her in the same key of voice 
o which the conversation oi others was attuned. 
lie WW not that, while she turned to kim with a 
mile as a preparation to listen, she heard my voice 
m if her attention had been arrested by distant 
niiaic — ^with no change in her features except a look 
nore earnest. She would have called him to look 
irith her at a glowing sunset, or to point out a new 
xnner in the road from the village ; but if the moon 
md gone suddenly into a cloud and saddened the 
aee of the landscape, or if the wind had sounded 
noumfully through the trees, as she looked out upon 
the night, she would have spuken of that first to m«. 



PART III. 

I am flying over the track, of what was to me a 
torrent— outlining its course by alighting upon, here 
ind there, a point where it turned ur lingered. 

mie reader has been to Vallambrosa — if not once 
■t a pilgrim, at least oAen with writers of travels in 
Italy. The usages of the convent are familiar to 
all memories — their lodging of the gentlemen of a 
party in cells of their own monastic privilege, and 
giving to the ladies less sacred hospitalities, in a 
Mcular building of meaner and unconaccruted archi- 
iBCture. (So, oh, mortifying brotherhood, you shut 
cffyour only chance of entertaining angels unaware I) 

Not permitted to eat with the ladies while on the 



holy mountain, Mr. Wangrave and his secretary, and 
Palgray and I, fed at the fable with the arittocratic 
monks — (for they are the aristocrats of European 
holiness, these monks of ^''alIambrosa.) It was some- 
what a relief to me, to be separated with my rival 
from the party in the feminine refectory, even for 
the short space of a meal-time ; for the all-day suf- 
fering of presence with an unconscious trampler on 
my heart-strings, and in circumstances where all the 
triumphs were his own, were more than my intan- 
gible hold upon hope could well enable me to bear. 
I was happiest, therefore, when I was out of the 
presence of her to be near whom was all for which 
my life was worth having; and when we sat down 
at the long and bare table, with the thoughtful and 
ashen-cowled company, sad as I was, it was an 
opiate sadness — a suspension from self-mastery, 
under torture which others took to be pleasure. 

The temperature of the mountain-air was just such 
as to invite us to never enter doors except to eat 
and sleep; and breakfasting at convent-hours, we 
passed the long day in rambling up the ravines and 
through the sombre forests, drawing, botanizing, and 
conversing in group around some spot of exquisite 
natural beauty ; and all of the party, myself excepted, 
supposing it to be the un-dissenting, common desire 
to contrive oppijrtunity for the love-making of Pal- 
gray and Stephania. And, bitter though it was, in 
each particular instance, to accept a hint from one 
and another, and stroll ofi*, leaving the confessed 
lovers alone by some musical water-fall, or in the 
secluded and twilight dimness of some curve in an 
overhanging ravine — places where only to breathe 
is to love — I still felt an instinctive prompting to 
rather anticipate than wait for these reminders, she 
alone knowing what it cost me to Ite without her in 
that delicious wilderne&s ; and Palgray, as well as I 
could judge, having a mind out of harmony with 
both the wilderness and her. 

He loved her — loved her as well as most women 
need to be, or know that they can be loved. But he 
was too happy, too {H'ospcrous, too universally be- 
loved, to love well. He was a man, with all his 
beauty, more likely to be fascinating to his 0*^001 sex 
than to hers, fur the women who love best, do not love 
in the character they live in ; and his out-of-doors heart, 
whose joyf ulness was so contagious, and whose bold 
impulses were so manly and open, contented itself 
with gay homage, and ieCt unplummeted the sweetest 
as well as deepest welb of the thoughtful tenderness 
of woman. 

To most observers, Stephania Wangrave would 
have seemed only born to be gay — the mere habit of 
being happy having made its life-long imprint upon 
her expression of countenance, and all of her nature, 
that would be legible to a superficial reader, being 
brought out by the warm translucence of her smiles. 
But while I had seen this, in the first hour of my 
study of her, I v^-as too advanced in my knowledge 
(of such works of nature as encroach on the models 
of Heaven) not to know this to be a light veil over 
a picture of melancholy meaning. Sads«a»"'w^a^>i» 
ton© of her mind's \mifti c^AofVi^. T^wt^^w^ '^^ 
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subterranean river upon which her soul's berk floated 
with the nio»»t loved freight of her thoufirht's accuniu- 
lation — the sunny waters of joy, where alone she 
was thought to voyage, being the tide on which 
her heart embarked no venture, and which seemed 
to her triflingly gnri«h and oven profaning to the 
hallowed delicacy of the inner nature. 

It was so strange to me that Palgray did not see 
this through every lineament of her marvelous 
beauty. There was a glow under her skin, but no 
color — an effect of paleness — ^fair as the lotus-leaf, 
but warmer and brighter, and which came through 
the alabaster fineness of the grain, like something 
the eye cannot define, but which we know by some 
upirit-perception to be the effluence of purer exist- 
ence, the breathing through, as it were, of the lumi- 
nous tenanting of an angel. To this glowing pale- 
ness, with golden hair, I never had seen united any 
but a disposition of predominant melancholy; and it 
seemed to me dull indeed otherwise to read it. 
But there were other betrayals of the same inner 
nature of Stcphania. Her lips, cut with the fine 
tracery of the penciling upon a tulip-cup, were of a 
slender and delicate fullncris, expressive of a mind 
which took — (of the senses) — only so much lile as 
W^ould hold down the spirit during its probation; and 
when this spiritual mouth was at rest, no painter 
has ever drawn lips on which lay m(»re of the un- 
utterable pensiveness of beauty which we dream to 
have been Mary's, in the childhocxl of Jesus. A 
tear in the heart was the instinctive answer to 
Stephania's every look when she did not smile; and 
her large, soft, slowly-lifting eyes, were to any 
elevated perception, it ^cenled tome, mo.iit eloquent 
of tenderness as tearful as it was unfathomable and 
angelic. 

I shall have failed, however, in portraying triily 
the being of whom I am tluu* privileged to hold the 
likeness in my memory, if the reader fancies her to 
have nurtured her pensive di>position at the expense 
of a just value for real life, or a full development 
of womanly feeling*. It was a peculiarity of her 
beauty, to my eye, that, with all her earnest leaning 
toward a thoughtful existence, there did not seem 
to bo one vein beneath her pearly skin, not one 
wavy line in her fuuhless i>erson, that did not lend 
its proport ionute consclou>nesslo her breathing sense 
of life. Iler bust "vvas of the slightest fullness 
which the sculptor would choose for the embodying 
of his ideal of the best blending of mwlesty with 
complete l>eauly; and her throat and arms — oh, with 
what an inexpressible pathos of loveliness, so to 
speak, ^^'asmouMed, under an infantine dewiness of 
surface, their delicate undulations. No one could 
be in her prencnce without acknowledging the per- 
fection of her form as a woman, and rendering the 
passionate yet subdued homage which the purest 
beauty fulfills its human errand by inspiring; but, 
while Palgray made the halo which surrounded her 
outward beauty the whole orbit of his appreciation, 
and made of it, too, the measure of the circle of 
topics he chose to talk upon, there was still another 
Mad Aw wider ring of light about her, which he lived 



in too dazzling a gayety oi his own to see — a htio 
of a mind more beautiful than the body which fhtt 
it in ; and in this intellectual orbit of guicbnce to 
interchange of mind, with manifold (keeper and higher 
reach than Palgray 's, upon whatever topic chanced 
to occur, revolved I, around her who was the love- 
liest and most gifted of all the human beings I had 
been privileged to meet. 

PART IV. 

The month -was expiring at Vallambrosa, but I had 
not mingled, for that length of time, with a fraternity 
of thoughtful men, without recognition of nome q( 
that working of spontaneous and elective magnetism 
to which I have alluded in a previous i>arl of thi* 
story. Oppo>ite me, at the table of the convent re- 
fectory, had sat a taciturn monk, whi>se influence f 
felt from the first day — a stronger consciousness oc' 
his presence, that is to say, than of any one of the 
other monks — though he did not seem particularly 
to observe me, and till recently liad scarce spokeo 
to me at all. He was a man of perhaps fitU' year» 
of age, with the countenance of one who had suf- 
fered and gained a victory of contemplation — a look 
as if no suffering could he new to him, and before 
whom no riddle of human vicissitudes could stay 
unread; but over all this penetration and sagacity 
was diiru.sed a cast of genial philanthropy and good- 
fellowship which told of his forgiveness crt'thew^vld 
for what he had sulfered in it. With a curiosity 
more at leisure, I should have si^ught him out, aod 
joined him in his walks to know more of him; but 
spiritually acquainted though I felt we had become, 
I was far too busy with head and heart for any inter- 
course, except it had a bearing on the struggle for 
love that I >\'as, to all appearance, so hopelessly 
making. 

Pre]>arations were beginning for departure, and 
with the morrow, or the day al\er, I was to take my 
way to Venice — my friends bound to Switzerland 
and England, and propriety uo\ permitting me to 
seek another move in their company. The evcninj 
on which this was made clear to me, was one of 
those continuations of day into night made by the 
brightness of a full Italian moon; and Palgray, 
wh«jse face, troubled, for the first time, betrayed to 
me that he was at a crisis of his late with Stephania, 
evidently looked forward to this glowing night as 
the favorable atmosphere in which he might unre h» 
suit, with nature pleading in his bchali*. The reluc- 
tance and evident irresolution of his daughter puzzled 
Mr. Wangrave — for he had no doubt tliat she loved 
Palgray, and his education of her head and heart 
gave him no clue to any principle of coquettishness, 
or willingness to give pain, for the pleasure of an 
exercise of power. Her mother, and all the mem- 
bers of the party, were aware of the mystery that 
hung over the suit of the young guardsman, but they 
were all alike discreet, while di.stressed, and con- 
fined their interference to the removal of obstacles 
in the way of the lovers l)eing together, and the 
avoidance oC any topics gay enough to change the 
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key of her spirits from the natural soAness of the 
evening. 

Vespers were over, and the sad-colored figures of 
the monks were gliding indolently here and there, 
and Stcpbania, with Palgray beside her, stood a little 
apart from the group at the duor of the secular rcfec- 
lory, looking off at the fading purple of the sunset. 
I could not join her without crossing rudely the 
obvious wishes of every person present ; yet for the 
last two days, I liad scarce found the opportunity to 
exchange a word with her, and my emotion now 
was scarce controllable. The happier lover beside 
ber, with his features heightened in expression (as I 
thought they never could be) by his embarrus^ment 
in wooing, was evidently and irres^istibly the object of 
her momentary admiration. He offered her his arm, 
and made a movement tovi'ard the path oflT into the 
foreiftt. There was an imploring deference iufinitely 
becoming in his manner, and see it she must, with 
pride and pleasure. She hesitated — gave a look to 
where I stood, which explained to me better than a 
world of langivage, that she had wished at least to 
■peak to me on this last evening— and, before the 
dimness over my eyes had passed a^'ay, they 
were gone. Oh ! pitying Heaven I give me never 
■gain, while wrapt in mortal weakness, so liarsh 
a pang to suifer. 

PART V. 

The convent-bell struck midnight, and there was 
a foo(-fall in the cloister I was startled by it out of 
an entire forget fulness of all around me, for I was 
lying on my bed in the m< mastery cell, with my 
hands clasped over my eyes, as I had thrown myself 
down on coming in ; and, wilh a strange contrariety, 
my mind, broken rudely from its hope, had llown 
to my far away home, oblivious of the bcnuml)ed 
links that lay iK^tween. A knock at my door com- 
jrieted the return to my despair, for wilh a look at 
the walls of my little chanil»cr, in the bright beam 
of moonlight tliat streamed in at the narrow window, 
I was, by recognition, again ut Vallambrosa, and 
Slephania, with an accepted lover's voice in her ear, 
was again near me, her moistened eyes steeped 
with Palgray's in the same bcaiu of the all-visiting 
and unbetraying moon. 

Father Ludovic entered. The gentle tone of his 
itnedicite, told me that he had come on an errand 
of sympathy. There was little need of preliminary 
between two who read the inner countenance as 
habitually as did both of us ; and as briefly as the 
knowledge and present feeling of each could be re- 
expressed in words, we confirmed the spirit-mingling 
that had brought hun there, and were presently as 
one. He had read truly the dnima of love, enacting 
in the party of visiters to his convent, but his judg- 
ment of the possible termination of it was ditfercnt 
from mine. 

a • • • • • • 

Palgray*8 dormitory was at the extremity of the 
doister, and we presently heard him pass. 

" She is alone, now," said Father Ludovic, " I will 
■end you to her." 



My mind had strained to Stephania's presence with 
the first footsteps that told me of their separation ; and 
it needed but a wave of his hand to unlink the spirit- 
wings from my weary frame. I was present with lier. 

I struggled for a moment, but in vain, to see licr 
face. Its expression was as visible as my liand in 
the sun, but no feature. The mind I had read M'as 
close to me, in a presence of consciousness ; and, in 
points, here and there, brighter, bolder, and further- 
reaching than I had altogether believed. She was 
unutterably pure — a spirit without a spot — and I re- 
mained near her with a feeling as if my forehead 
were pressed down to the palms of my hands, in 
homage mixed with sorrow, for I should have more 
recognized this in my A^'aking study of her nature. 

A moment more — a trembling effort, as if to read 
what were written to record my companionship for 
eternity — and a vague image of myself came out in 
shadow — clearer now, and still clearer, enlarging to 
to the fullneifs of her mind. She thought wholly and 
only of that image I then saw, yet with a faint 
coloring playing to ond from it, as influences came 
in from the outer world. Her eyes were turned in 
upon it in lost contemplation. But suddenly a new 
thought broke upon me. I saw my image, but it 
was not I, as I looked to myself The type of my 
countenance A^'as there; but, oh, tran.^formcd to an 
ideal, such as I now, for the first time, saw possible 
— ennobled in every defective line — purified of its 
taint from worldliness — inspired with high aspira- 
tions—cleared of what it had become cankered with, 
in its transmis.>ion through countless generations 
since first sent into the world, and restored to a like- 
ness of the angel of wht^se illuminated lineaments 
it was fir>t a copy. So thought Siepliania of me. 
Thus did she believe I truly was. Oh ! blessed, and 
yet humiliating, trust of woman ! Oh ! comparison 
of true and ideal, at which spirits must look out of 
heaven, and of which they must long, with aching 
pity, to make us thus rebukingly aware ! 

• •••••• 

I felt myself withdrawing from Stephania's pre- 
sence. There were tears l>et ween us, which I could 
not ^■co. I strove to remain, but a stronger power 
than my will >>'as at work within me. I felt my 
heart swell with a gasp, as if death were bearing 
out of it the principle of life; and my head dropped 
on the pillow of my bed. 

''Good night, my son," said the low voice of 
Father Ludovic, "I have willed that you should re- 
member what you have seen. Be worthy of her 
love, for there are few like her." 

He closed the door, and as the glide of his sandals 
died away in the echoing cloisters, I leaned forth to 
sprciid my expanding heart in the upward and bound- 
less light of the moon — for I seemed to wish never 
again to lose in the wasteful forgetfulness of sleep, 
the consciousness that I'waa loved by Stephania. 

■ •••••• 

I was journeying the next day, alone, toward 
Venice. I had left written adieux for the party at 
Vallambrosa, pleading to my friends on unwUUcv^- 
nesa lo bear \he ipaim ol bl tomiisX wiVW«X\o«L '^vw'vxx. 
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midnight and morning, however, I had written a 
parting letter for Stephania, which I had committed 
to the kind envoy ing of Father Ludovic, and thus 
it ran: — 

" When you read this, Stephania, I shall be alone 
with the thought of you, traveling a reluctant road, 
but still with a burthen in my heart which will bring 
me to you again, and which even now envelopes my 
pang of separation in a veil of happiness. I havje 
been blessed by Heaven's mercy with the power to 
know that you love me. Were you not what you 
are, I could not venture to startle you thus with a 
truth which, perhaps, you have hardly confessed in 
waking reality to yourself; but you are one of those 
who arc coy of no truth that could be found to have 
lain without alarm in your own bosom, and, with 
those beloved hands pressed together with the earnest- 
ness of the clasp of prayer, you will say, ' yes ! I 
love him !' 

" I leave you, now, not to put our love to trial, and 
still less in the ordinary meaning of the phrase, to 
prepare to wed you. The first is little needed, angels 
in heaven well know. The second is a thought 
which will be in time, when I have done the work 
on which I am newly bent by the inspiration of love 
— the moling myself what you thin I- mt to be. Oh, 
Stephania ! to feel encouraged, as God has given me 
strength to feel, that I may yet be this — that I may 
yet bring you a soul brought up to the standard you 
have raised, and achieve it by effort in self-denial, 
and by the works of honor and goodness that are as 
possible to a man in obscurity and poverty as to his 
brother in wealth and distinction — this is to me new 
life, boundless enlargement of sphere, food for a love 
of which, alas ! I was not before worthy. 

" I have told you uoreservedly what my station in 
life is — ^\^'hat my hopes are, and what career I had 
marked out for struggle. I shall go on with the 
career, though the prizes I then mentally saw have 
since faded in value almost as much as my purpose 



is strengthened. Fame and wealth, my pure, Ste- 
phania, are to you as they now can only be to me, 
larger trusts of service and duty ; and if I hope tb«y 
will come while other aims are sou^t, it is because 
they will confer happiness on parents and friends 
who mistakenly suppose them necessary to the 
winner of your heart. I hope to bring them to you. 
I know that I shall come as welcome without them. 

" While I write — while my courage and hope throb 
loud in the pulses of my bosom — I can think even 
happily of separation. To leave you, the better to 
return, is bearable— even pleasurable — to the heart's 
noonday mood. But I have been steeped for a sum- 
mer, now, in a presence of visible and breathing 
loveliness, (that you cannot forbid me to speak of, 
since language is too poor to out-color truth,) and 
there will come moments of depression — twiiigbis 
of deepening and undivided loneliness — hours of 
illness, perhaps — and times of discouragement and 
adverse cloudings over of Providence — when I shall 
need to be remembered with sympathy, and to know 
that I am so remembered. I do not ask you to write 
to me. It would entail difficulties upon you, and 
put between us an interchange of uncertainties and 
possible misunderstandings. But I can commnni> 
cate with you by a surer medium, if you will grant 
a request. The habits of your family are such that 
you can, for the first hour after midnight, be alwayi 
alone. Waking or sleeping, there will then be a 
thought of mo occupying your heart, and— call it a 
fancy if you will — I can come and read it on the 
viewless wings of the soul. 

*' I commend your inexpressible earthly beauty, 
dear Stephania, and your still brighter loveliness of 
soul, to God's angel, who has never left you. Fare* 
well ! You will see me when I am worthy of you— 
if it be necessary that it should be first in heaven, 
made so by forgiveness there. 
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A BUTTERFLY IN THE CITY. 



BT THOMAS BUCHANAlf KSAO. 



Dear transient spirit of the fields, 
Thou coin*8t, without distrust. 

To fan the sunshine of our streets 
Among the noise and dust. 

Thou leadest in thy wavering flight 

My footsteps unaware, 
Until I seem to walk the vales 

And breathe thy native air. 

And thou hast fed upon the flowers. 
And drained their honied springs, 

Till every tender hue they wore 
Is blooming on thy wings. 



I Ueis the fresh and flowery light 
Jhou hringtBt to the town, 



But tremble lest the hot turmoil 
Have power to weigh thee down \ 

For thou art like the poet's song. 

Arrayed in holiest dyes. 
Though it hath drained the honied wells 

Of flowers of Paradise ; 

Though it hath brought celestial hues 

To light the ways of life. 
The dust shall weigh its pinions down 

Amid the noisy strife. 

And yet, perchance, some kindred soul 

Shall see its glory shine. 
And feel hs wings within his heart 

As brichl as I do thine. 
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AN ENGLISH TRAGEDY OF REAL LIFE 



BT HSXBT WILLIAM EXBBBRT. AUTHOK OF *< TKK ROXAM TRAITOR," " KARMADVU WTTIL," STO. 



{Cotteluded from page 22.) 



PART II. I 

L lovely siummer's evening in ihe year 1C8-, was 
iwing toward it5 cloee, when many a gay and 
Uiant cavalcade of both nexes, many of the huge 
led coaches of that day, and many a train of liveried 
Nidants, winding through the green lane, as they 
ived, some in this direction from Eton, some i|i 
t, across Datchet-mead, from Windsor, and its 
«! castle, came thronging toward Ditton-in-the- 
le. 

liigbts were beginning to twinkle, as the shadows 
, thick among the areade<i of the trim gardens, and 
wilder forest-walks which extended their cir- 
itous course for many a mile along the stately hall 
Jie Fitz-Henries ; loud bursts of festive or of martini 
■ic came pealing down the wind, mixed with the 
n of a gay and happy concourse, causing the 
taingales to hold their peace, not in despair of 
aliog the melody, but that the mirth jarred un- 
•santly on the souls of the melancholy birds. 
[lie gates of Ditton-in-the-Dale were flung wide 
», for it was gala night, and never had the old 
I put on a gayer or more sumptuous show than it 
I donned that evening. 

'rom far and near the gentry and the nobles of 
okingham and Berkshire had gathered to the birth- 
f boll — for such was the occasion of the festive 
•ting. 

fes! it was Blanche Fitz-Hcnry's birth-day; and 
this gay and glad anniversary was the fair heiress 
that noble house to \yc introduced to the great 
irld as the future owner of tliose beautiful de- 



?rom the roof to the foundation the old manor-house 
t was a stately red brick mansion of the latter 
'iod of Elizabethan architecture, with muUioned 
odows, and stacks of curiously wreathed chimneys 
w%A one blaze of light ; and as group after group of 
f and high-bom riders iraine caracoling up to the 
spitable porch, and coach after c<.^ch,'with its 
iDing footmen, or mounted outriders lumlwred 
wly io their train, the saloons and corridors began 
fill up rapidly, with a joyous and splendid company. 
rhe entrance-hall, a vast square apartment, wain- 
Med with old English oak, brighter and riclier in 
dark hues than mahc^^ny, received the entering 
Mit; and what with the profusion of wnx-lights, 
idant in gorgeous chandeliers from the carved 
€,'0r fixed in silver sconces to the walls, the gay 
loons of green wreaths and fresh summer flowers, 



mixed quaintly with old armor, blazoned shields, and 
rustling banners, some of which had waved over the 
thirsty plains of Syria, and been fanned by the shouts 
of triumph that pealed so high at Cressy and Poitiers, 
it presented a not unapt picture of that midway period 
— that halting-place, as it were, between the old 
world and the new — when chivalry and feudalism 
had ceased already to exist among the nations, but 
before the rudeness of reform had banished the last 
remnants of courtesy, and the reverence for all things 
that were high and noble — for all things that were fair 
and graceful — for all things, in one word, except the 
golden calf, the mob-worshiped mammon. 

Within this stately hall was drawn up in glittering 
array, the splendid band of the Life Guards, for 
royalty himself was present, and all the ofitcers of 
that superb regiment, quartered at Windsor, had 
followed in his train ; and as an ordinary courtesy to 
their well-proved and lo>'al host, the services of 
those chosen musicians had been tendered and ac- 
cepted. 

Through many a dazzling corridor, glittering with 
lights, and redolent of choicest perfumes, through 
many a fair saloon the guests were marshaled to the 
great drawing-room, where, beneath a canopy of 
state, the ill-advised and imbecile monarch, soon to 
be deserted by the very princes and princesses who 
now clustered round his throne, sat, with his host and 
his lovely daughters at his right hand, accepting the 
homage of the fickle crowd, who were within a little 
year to bow obsequiously to the cold-blooded Hol- 
lander. 

That was a day of singular, and what would now 
be termed hideous costmncs — a day of Imir-powder 
and patches, of hoops and trains, of stifl*brocade8 and 
tight-laced stomachers, and high-heeled shoes among 
the ladici^— of flowing periwigs, and coats with huge 
cufls and no collars, and voluminous skirts, of dia- 
mond-hilted rapiers, and diamond buckles, rufiles of 
Valenciennes and Mecklin lace, among the riider 
sex. And though the individual might be metamor- 
phosed strangely from the fair form which nature 
gave him, it cannot be denied that the concourse of 
highly-bred and graceful persons, when viewed as a 
whole, was infinitely more picturesque, infinitely 
more like what the fancy paints a meeting of the 
great and noble, than any assemblage now-a-daj's, 
however courtly or refined, in which the stifi' dress 
coats and white neckdo^VA ot \^ iv\«a «s« yvcavoXs^ 
redeemed by l\io "PatwSwi ^et"^'— >QaN» iox«\x mw«i 
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natural, let critics tell, than the hoop and train— of 
the fair portion of the company. 

The rich materials, the gay colors, the glittering 
jewelry, and waving plumes, all contributed their 
part to the splendor of the show; and in thoee days a 
gentleman possessed at least this advantage, lost to him 
in these practical utilitarian times, that ne could nc^ 
by any possibility be mistaken for his own valet de 
ckambre — a misfortune which has befallen many a 
one, the most aristocratie not excepted, of modern 
nobility. 

A truly graceful person will be graceful, and look 
■well in every garb, however strange or oiUri ; and 
there is, moreover, undoubtedly something, apart 
from any paltry love of finery, or mere vanity of 
person, which elevates the thoughts, and stamps a 
statelier demeanor on the man who is clad highly for 
some high occasion. The custom, too, of wearing 
arms, peculiar to the gentleman of that day, had its 
effect, and that not a slight one, as well on the cha- 
racter as on the bearing of the individual so dis- 
tinguished. 

As for the ladies, loveliness will still be loveliness, 
disguise it as you may ; and if the beauties of King 
James's court lost much by the travesty of their 
natural ringlets, they gained, perhaps, yet more from 
the increased lustre oi their complexions and bril- 
liancy of their eyes. 

So that it is far from being the case, as is commonly 
supposed, that it was owing to fashion alone, and 
the influence of all powerful custom, that the costume 
of that day was not tolerated only, but admired by 
its wearers. 

At this time, however, the use of hair-powder, 
though general, was by no means universal; and 
many beauties, who fancied that it did not suit their 
complexions, dispensed with it altogether, or wore 
it in some modified shape, and tinged with some 
coloring matter, which assimilated it more closely 
to the natural tints of the hair. 

At all events, it must have been a dull eye, and 
a cold heart, that could have looked undelighted on the 
assemblage that night gathered in the ball-room of 
Ditton-in-the-Dale. 

But now the reception was finished; the royal 
party moved into the ball-room, from which they 
shortly afterward retired, leaving the company at 
liberty from the restraint which their presence had 
imposed upon them. The concourse broke up into 
little groups ; the stately minuet was perfcmned, and 
livelier dances followed it; and gentlemen sighed 
tender sighs, and looked unutterable things; and 
ladies listened to soft nonsense, and smiledgentle ap- 
probation ; and melting glances were exchanged, and 
warm hands were pressed warmly ; and fans were 
flirted angrily, and flippant jokes were interchanged — 
for human nature, whether in the seventeeth or the 
nineteenth century, whether arrayed in brocade, or 
simply dressed in broadcloth, is human nature still ; 
and, perhaps, not one feeling, or one passion, that 
actuated man's or woman's heart five hundred years 
•go, but dwells within it now, and shall dwell un- 



It needs not to say that, on such an occasion, in 
their own father's mansion, and at the celebration of 
one sister's birth-day, Blanche and Agnes, had tbdr 
attractions been much smaller, their pretensions modi 
more lowly than they really were, would have re- 
ceived boundless attention. But being as they were 
infinitely the finest girls in the room, and being, more- 
over, new debutantes on the stage of fashion, there 
was no limit to the admiration, to the furor which 
they excited among the wits and lady-killers of 
the day. 

Many an antiquated Miss, proud of past conquests, 
and unable yet to believe that her career of triumph 
was, indeed, ended, would turn up an evious nose, 
and utter a sharp sneer at the forwardness and hoydeo 
mirth of that pert Mistress Agnes, or at the coldness 
and inanimate smile of the fair heiress ; but the sneer, 
even were it the sneer of a duke's or a minister's 
daughter, fell harmless, or yet worse, drew forth t 
pj-ompt defence of the unjustly assailed beauty. 

No greater proof could be adduced, indeed, of the 
amazing success o£ the sister beauties, than the 
imanimous decision of every lady in the room num- 
bering less than forty years, that they were by no 
means uncommon; were pretty country hoppets, who, 
as soon as the novelty of their first appearance ahoiiU 
have worn out, would cease to be admired, and sink 
back into their proper sphere of insignificance. 

So thought not the gentle cavaliers; and there 
were many present 'there, well qualified to judge of 
ladies' minds as of ladies' persons; and not a few 
were heard to swear aloud, that the Fitx-Henriei 
were as far above the rest of their sex in wit, and 
graceful accomplishment, as in beauty of form and 
face, and elegance of motion. 

See ! they are dancing now some gay, newly ia- 
vented, Spanish dance, each whirlmg throu^ the 
voluptuous mazes of the courtly measure with her 
own characteristic air and manner, each evidently 
pleased with her partner, each evidently charming 
him in turn ; and the two together enchaining all eyes, 
and interesting all spectators, so that a gentle hum of 
approbation is heard rmming through the crowd, at 
they pause, blushing and panting from the extftioa 
and excitement of the dance. 

*' Fore Gad I she is exquisite, George ! I have seen 
nothing like her in my time," lisped a superb cox- 
comb, attired in a splendid civilian's suit of Pompa- 
dour and silver, to a young cornet of the Life Guard 
who stood beside him. 

*' Which she, my lord?" inquired the standard- 
bearer, in reply. " Methinks they both deserve year 
encomiums ; but I would fain know which of ths 
two your lordship means, for fame speaks yon t 
dangerous rival against whom to enter the lists." 

"What, George!" cried the other, gayly, "are 
you about to have a throw for the heiress ? Fsbaw ! 
it wont do, man — never think of it ! Why, though 
you are an earl's second son, and date your creation 
from the days of Hump-backed Dickon, old Allan 
would vote you a novu* homo, as we used to say at 
Christ Church. Pshaw! George, go hang yourself ! 
\ Ito oua hsA iL cYittELCia oC -wvoa^ iVubX Caic loveliness, 
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inch leas of wearing her, unless he can quarter Sir 
Bpbet** bearings on his coat armorial." 

"It is the heiress, then, my lord," answered 
ieorge Ddawarr, merrily. "I thought as much 
■om the first. Well, I Ml relieve your lordi^hip, as 
ou have relieved me, from all fear of rivalry. I 
m devoted to the dark beauty. Egad ! there 's life, 
wre 's fire for you ! Why, I should have thought 
le flash of that c>'e-grlance would have reduced Jack 
rrevillPto cinders in a moment, yet there he stands, 
I calm and impassive a puppy as ever dangled a 
lumed hat, or played with a sword-knot. Your fair 
eaiity 'a cold, my lord. Give me that Italian com- 
lexion, and that coal-black hair! Gad zooks! I 
ooor the girPs spirit for not disguising it with starch 
nd pomatum. There's more passion in her little 
Qger, than in the whole soul -of the other." 
" You 're out there, George Dclawarr," returned 
« peer. *< Trust me, it is not always the quickest 
une that bums the strongest ; nor the liveliest girl 
at feels the most deeply. There 's an old saying, 
ad a true one, that still u'ater aye runs deep. And, 
lat me, if I know any thing of the dear, delicious, 
irilnh sex, as methinks I am not altogether a 
>Tice at the trade, if ever Blanche Fitz-Henry love 
all, ahe will love with her whole soul and heart 
id apirit. That gay, laughing brunette will love 
on with her tongue, her eyes, her head, and per- 
ipa her fancy — the other, i{^ as I say, she ever love 

■11, will love with her whole being." 
" The broad acres ! my lord ! all the broad acres !" 
(plied the comet, laughing more merrily than he- 
re. ** Fore Gatl ! I think it the very thing for you. 
or the first Liord St. George was, I believe, in the 
k with Noah, so that you will pass current with 
e first gentleman of England. I prithee, my lord, 
■h your suit, and help me on a little with my dark 
nlcinea." 

" Faith! George, I 've no objection ; and sec, this 
nee is over. Let us go up and aj«k their fair hands. 
oa'll have no trouble in ousting that shallow-patod 
ippy Jack, and I think I can put the pass on Mr. 
Ivy-counsellor there, although he is simpering so 
vtttty. But, hold a moment, have you been duly 
id in form presented to your black-eyed beauty?" 
** Upon my soul ! I hope so, my lord. It were 
»7 wrong else ; for I have danced with her three 
IMS to-night already." 

"The devil! Well, come along, quick. I see 
•t they are going to announce supper, so soon as 
is next dance shall be ended ; and if we can en- 
ige them now, we shall have their fair company 
r an hour at least." 
" I am with you, my lord !" 
And away they sauntered through the crowd, and 
« long were coupled for a little space each to the 
dy of his choice. 

Tbe dance was soon over, and then, as Lord St. 
eofge had surmised, supper was announced, and 
e oavalfers led their ladies to tiio sumptuous board, 
id there attended them with all that courtly and re- 
ledful service, which-, like many another good 
ia^ has passed away mad been forgotten with tbe 



diamond-hilted sword, and the full bottomed peri- 
wig. 

George Delawarr was full as ever of gay quips 
and merry repartees ; his wit 'was as sparkling as the 
champagne which in some degree inspired it, and as 
innocent. There was no touch of bitterness or satire 
in his poluihed and gentle humor ; no envy or dislike 
pointed his quick, epigrammatic speech ; but all was 
clear, light, and transparent, as the sunny air at noon- 
day. Nor was his conversation altogether light and 
mirthful. There were at times bursts of high enthu- 
siasm, at which he would himself laugh heartily a 
moment aAerward — there were touches of passing 
romance and poetry blending in an under-current 
with his fluent mirth; and, above all, there was an 
evident strain of right feeling, of appreciation of all 
that was great and generous and good, predominant 
above romance and wit, perceptible in every word 
he uttered. 

And Agnes listened, and laughed, and flung back 
skillfully and cleverly the hall of conversation, as he 
tossed it to her. She was pleased, it was evident, 
and amused. But she was pleased only as with a 
clever actor, a brilliant performer on some new in- 
strument now heard for the first time. The gay, 
wild humor of the young man hit her fancy ; his mad 
wit stmck a kindred chord in her mind; but the 
latent poetry and romance passed unheeded, and the 
noblest point of all, the good and gracious feelings, 
made no impression on the polished but hard surface 
of the bright maiden's heart. 

Meantime, how fared the peer with the calmer and 
gentler sister? Ijchs brilliant than George Delawarr, 
he had traveled much, liad seen more of men and 
things, had a more cultivated mind, was more of a 
scholar, and no less of a gentleman, scarce less per- 
haps of a soldier ; for he had served a campaign or 
two in his early youth in the Low Countries. 

He was a noble and honorable man, clever, and 
eloquent, and well esteemed — a little, perhaps, spoiled 
by thai gtnxl esteem, a little too conlKlent of himself, 
too conscious of his own good mien and good parts, 
and a little hardened, if very much polished, by con- 
tinual contact with the world. 

He was, however, an easy and agreeable talker, 
accustomed to the society of ladies, in which he 
was held to shine, and foud of shining. He exerted 
himself also that night, partly l^causo he was really 
struck with Blanche's grace and beauty, partly be- 
cause Dela purr's liveliness and wit excited him to a 
sort (tf playful rivalry. 

Still, ho was n(^t successt'iil ; fi)r though Blanche 
listened graciously, and smiled in the right places, 
and spoke in answer pleasantly and well, when she 
did speak, and evidently wished to appear and to be 
amused; her mind was at times absent and dis- 
tracted, and it could not long escape the observation 
of so thorough a man of the world as Lord St. 
George, that he liad not made that impression on the 
young country damsel which he was wont to make, 
with one lialf tlie effort, on wliat might be supposed 
more difficult ladies. 
Bui tbou^ he «a^ \\i\a \^wii\^<k\» vrea \s» \b»«3si 
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of a gentleman to be either piqued or annoyed ; and 
if any thing: he exerted himself the more to please, 
when he believed exertion useless ; and by degrees 
hiiii gentle partner laid aside her abstraction, and en- 
tered into the spirit of the hour with something of 
her suiter's mirth, though with a quieter and more 
chastened tone. 

It was a pleasant party, and a merry evening ; but 
tike all other things, merry or sad, it had its end, and 
parsed away, and by many was forgotten ; but there 
were two persons present there who never while 
they lived forgot that evening — for there were other 
two, to whom it was indeed the commencement of 
the end. 

But the hour for parting had arrived, and with the 
ceremonious greetings of those days, deep bows and 
stately courtesies, and kissing of fair hands, and 
himible requests to be permitted to pay their duty on 
the following day, the cavaliers and ladies parted. 

When the two gallants stood together in the great 
hall, George Delawarr turned suddenly to the 
peer— 

"Where the deuce are you going to sleep to-night, 
St. George? You came down hither all the way 
from London, did you not ? You surely do not mean 
to return to-night." 

" I surely do not wish it, you mean, George. No, 
truly. But I do mean it. For my fellow^s tell me 
that there is not a bed to be had for love, which docs 
not at all surprL<c me, or for money, which I confess 
does somewhat, in Eton, Slough, or Windsor. And 
if I must go back to Brentford or to Hounslow, as 
well at once to London.*' 

" Come with nie I Come with me, St. GJeorge. I 
can give you quarters in the barracks, and a good 
breakfast, and a game of tennis \i you >*ill; and 
afterward, if you like, we Ml ride over and see how 
thcTC bright-eyed beauties look by daylight, after all 
this night-work." 

" A good offer, Gteorge, and I '11 take it as it is 
offered." 

•' How are you here ? In a great lumbering coach 
I suppose. Well, look you, I have got two horses 
here; you shall take mine, and I'll ride on my fel- 
low's, who shall go with your people and pilot them 
on the road. cIj^c they '11 be getting that great gilded 
Noah's ark into Datchet-ditch. Have you got any 
tools ? Ay I ay ! I see you travel well equipped, if 
you do ride in your coach. Now your riding-cloak, 
the nisrhts are damp here, by the river-side, even in 
summer; oh ! never mind your pistols, you'll fmd a 
brace in my holsters, genuine Kuchenreuters. lean 
hit a crown piece with them, for a hundred guineas, 
at fifty paces." 

" Heaven send that you never shoot at me with 
them, if that 's the case, George." 

" Heaven «end that I never shoot at any one, my 
lord, unle'*s it be an enemy of my king and country, 
and in open warfare ; for so certainly as I do shoot I 
shall kill." I 

''I do not doubt you, George. But let 's lie off. 
The lights are burning low in the sockets, and these 
grood fellows are evidently fired out with their share \ 



of our festivity. Fore Gad ! I believe we are tin 
last of the guests." 

And with the word, the young men mounted joy- 
ously, and galloped away at the top of their horMt' 
speed to the quarters of the life-guard in Windsor. 

Half an hour after their departure, the two sisters 
sat above stairs in a pleasant chamber, disroUog 
themselves, with the assistance iA their maidens, of 
the cumbrous and stiff costumes of the ball-room, 
and jesting merrily over the events of the dl%a\a%. 

"Well, Blanche," said Agne« archly, *' confesi, 
si^, who is the lord paramount, the beau par eatel- 
lence, of the ball ? I know, you demure pus4 ! After 
all, it is ever the quiet cat that licks the cream. But 
to think that on your very first night you should 
have made such a conquest. So dilficult, too, to 
please, they say, and all the great court ladies dying 
for him." 

" Hush ! madcap. I do n't know who yon mean. 
At all events, I have not danced four dances in one 
evening with one cavalier. Ah ! have I caught yon, 
pretty mistress?" 

" Oh I that was only poor George Delawarr. A 
paltry cornet in the guards. He will do well eDongii 
to have dangling after one, to play with, while he 
amuses one — but fancy, being proud of coaquering 
poor Greorge ! His namesake with the Saint before 
it were worth a score of such." 

"Fie, sister!" said Blanche, gravely. *^ I do not 
love to hear you talk so. I am sure he 's a very 
pretty gentleman, and has twice as much head as 
my lord, if I 'm not mistaken; and three timet as 
much heart." 

"Heart, indeed, siss! Much you know aboot 
hearts, I fancy. But, now that you speak of it, I 
triil try if he has got a heart. If he has, he will do 
well to pique some more eligible — " 

" Oh I Acnes, Agnes I I cannot hear you — " 

"I'shaw!" interrupted the yomiger sister, very 
bitterly, "this affectation of sentiment and disinte^ 
estedness sits very prettily on the heiress of Ditton- 
in-the-Dale, Long Netherby, and Waltham Ferrer*, 
three manors, and ton thousand pounds a year to boy 
a bridegroom ! Poor I, with my face for my fortune, 
must needs make my wit eke out my want of dowry. 
And I 'm not one, I promise you, siss, to choose love 
in a cottage. No, no! Give me your Lord S(- 
George, and I Ul make over all my right and title to 
poor George Delawarr this minute. Heiglio ! I be- 
lieve the fellow is smitten with me after all. WeU, 
well! I'll have some fun with him before I have 
done yet." 

" Agnes," said Blanche, gravely, but reproachfully, 
" I have long seen that you are light, and careless 
whom you wound with your wild words, but I never 
thought before that you were bad-hearted." 

" Bad-hearted, sister!" 

" Yes ! l>ad- hearted! To speak to me of manors, 
or of money, as if for fit^y wills, or five hundred 
fathers, I would ever profit by a parent's whim to 
rob my sister of her portion. As if I would not 
rather lie in the cold grave, than that my sister ahoul^ 
have a w»Yi \KRg;ca\\fied) vi hich I had \^wer to gmi£y. 
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much less that she shouM narrow down tlie standard 
of her choice — the holie>t and m<**t Hacretl thiiij? on 
earth— to the miserable scale of wealth and title. 
Out upon it ! out upon it ! Never, while you live, 
speak so to me again !" 



made so little impression on her to whom he had 
devoted hi.salUMilions, liad produced an eflect diflierent 
from any thinp which she liad ever feil liefore on the 
mind of tlie elder sister. It was not hi> good mien, 
nor his noble air tliat had struck her ; tor thoiii^h he 



** Sister, I never will. I did not mean it, sister, was a well-made, line-looking man, (»f graceful 
dear," cried Ague?*, now much affected, a.s .•«he saw j manners, and high-born carriage, there were twenty 



how vehemently Blanche was moved. '* You should 
not heed me. Vou know my wild, ra>h way, and 
how I speak wliatever words come first." 

•'Those were very meaning words, Agnes — and 
very bitter, too. They cut me to the heart," cried 
the fair girl, bursting into a flood of passionate tears. 

"Oh! do not — do not, Blanche. Forgive me, 
dearest! Indeed, indeed, I meant nothing!" 

"Forgive you, Agnes ! I liave nothing to forgive. 
I was not even angry, but pained, but sorry for you, 
lister; for sure I am, that if you give way to this 
bitlerf jealous ."ipirit, you will work much anguish to 
yoiu^clf, and to all thote who love yuu." 

"Jealous, Blanche!" 

" Yes, Agnes, jealous ! But let us say no more. 
Let this pass, and be forgotten ; but never, dear girl, 
if you love me, as I think you do, never .*o s|H?;ik to 
me again.'' 



men in the room with whom he could not for five 
minutes have sustained a comparison in point of per- 
sonal ap|)earance. 

His friend, the Viscount St. George, to whom ^he 
had lent but a cold ear, wiis a far handsomer man. Nor 
Wivs it his wit and gay humor, and easy flow of con- 
versation, that had captivated her fancy; although 
she certainly did think him the most agreeable man 
she had ever listened to. No, it was the under-cur- 
rent of delicate and poetical thought, the glimpses of a 
high and noble spirit, which tiashcd out at times 
through the light veil of rccklcs.s merriment, which, 
partly in compliance with the spirit vt the day, and 
partly because his was a gay and mirthful nature, lie 
had auyjcrinduced over the deeper and grander points 
of his character. No; it was a certam originality of 
tnind, which assmed her that, though he might talk 
lightly, he was one to feci fervently and deeply — it 



"I never, never will." And she fell upon her | was the impress nf truth, and candor, and hisrh indc- 



ne<^. and kissed her I'ondly, Jis her heart relented, 
and she felt something of sincere repentance lor the 
harch words which she had spoken, and the hard, 
bitter feelings which su^e.-ted tl»em. 

Another hour, and, cla.*-ped in each others arms, 
they were sleeping as swe<'tly as though no breath 
(if this world's bitterness liad ever blown upon their 
heart*, or stirred them into momentary strife. 

Peace to their slumbers, and sweet dreams ! 

It was, perhap-*, an h<»ur or two aficr n«K>n, and 
the early dinner of the litnc was already over, when 



pendence, which was sta«n|)ed (»n his every word 
and action, that fii-st riveted her attention, and, inspite 
of her resistance, half fascinated her imagination. 

This it was that had hi?ld her abstracted and appa- 
rently indiflerent, while Lord St. Geurgt; was exerting 
all his puw«.'rs ot' entertainuienl in her Urhalf ; this it 
was that had roused her indignation at hearing her 
sister speak so slightingly, and, as it seemed to her, 
so ungenerously of one whom she felt intuitively to 
l)e giM»d and noble. 

This it was which now held her mule and thoughtful, 



the two si>ters strolled out into the gardens, unac- and alm«)st sad; lor she felt CiJn.«icious that she was 



I'ompanied, except by a tall old greyhound, Blanche's 
peculiar friend and guardian, and some two or three 
beautiful silky-liaired KingC'harles spaniels. 

After loitering lor a little while among the trim 
parterres, and box-edged terraces, and gathering a 
few aweet summer llowers, they turned to avoid the 
heel, which was cxce>sive, into the dark elm avenue, 
tad wandered alonjr between the tall black vew 



on the verge of loving — loving on«; who, for aught 
that he had shown a-* yet, cared naught lor her, per- 
haps even prefe»Ted another — and that other her own 
sister. 

Thereupon her maiden modesty rallied tumultuous 
to the re.-cue, and suggested the shame of giving love 
unasked, giving it, perchance, to be srorned — and 
almost she rcsolvetl to stitic the infant feeling in its 



hedge^t, linked arm-in-arm, indeed, but b«ith silent . birth, and rise superior to the weak nc.-i-i. But when 

and abstracted, and neither of them conscious of the ; was ever love vanquished by cold argument, or 

; nch melancholy music ol' the nightingales, which was lh)und at the charjot-whcels of reason. 

ringing all around them in that pIciLsant solitude. The thou-ht wi>u!d still rise up prominent, turn her 

Both, indeed, were buried in deep thought; and mind to wluitever subject she would, coupled with 

each, perhaps, for the first time in her lil'e, felt that ; something of pity at the treatment which he was like 

'■ her thought was such that she could nut, dared not, I to meet from Agnes, something of vague, uncunfessed 

cooimunieate it to her sister. j pleasure that it was so, and something of secret hope 

For Blanche Fitz-IIenry had, on the previous night, '. that his eyes would erelong l>c opened, and that she 

began, for the first lime in her life, to suspect that she . might prove, in the end, herself his consoler. 

wa» the owner, for the time being, of a conuuodity 



called a heart, although it may Ije that the very susr 
picion proved iu some degree that the possession 
Was about to pass, if it were not already jKis^ing, 
from her. 
In sober seriousncsj*, it must be confessed that the 



And what, meanwhile, were the dreams of Agnes? 
Bitter— bitter, and black, and hateful. Oh! it is a 
terrible consideration, how swiftly evil thoughts, 
once admitted to the heart, take root and flourish, and 



grow up into a rank and poisonous crov^cWikvtv^vVtfs. 

^ gcxjd gniin uUciVy, owd cot\uvvu\% V\tfi n«\>5 *«r\ o^ 

fomgr corna of the Life Guards, although he had which tliey have xakciv V\o\A. T\xeT«i \*\»A c«\ft\»sv^ 
JO 
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— but one! To tear them from the root forcibly, 
though the heart->trin^H cruck, and the soul trembles, 
as with a spiritual earthquake. To nerve the mind 
firmly and rt^solutely, yet humbly wilhal, and (x^n- 
tritely, and with prayer against temptation, prayer 
for support from on high — to rejiisl the Evil One with 
the whole force of the intellect, the whole truth of 
the heart, and to stop the ears steadlastly ngainst the 
voice of the charmer, cliarm he never so wiselv. 

But so did not Agnes Fitz-IIenry. It is true that 
on the preceding night her better feelings had been 
touched, her heart had relented, and she had banished, 
as she thought, the evil counsellors, ambition, envy, 
jealousy, and distrust, from her spirit. 

But with the night the iK'tter influence passed 
away, and ere the morning had well come, the evil 
spirit had returned to his dwelling place, and brought 
with him other spirits, worse and more wicked than 
himsell'. 

Tlie festive scene of the previous evening had, for 
the fu"st time opened her eyes fairly to her own p<jsi- 
tion; she read it in the demeanor of all present; she 
heard it in the whi>iH'rs which unintentionally reached 
her ears; she felt it intuitively in the shade— it was 
not a shade, yet she observed it — of diflerenee per- 
ceptible in the degree of deference and courtesy paid 
to her>elf and to her sister. 

She felt, f(^r the first time, that Blanche was every 
thing, herself a mere cipher — that Blanche ^\'as the 
lady of the manor, the cynosure of all eyes, the queen 
of all hearts, herself but the lady's poor relation, the 
dependent on her bouniy, and at the best a creature to 
be played with, and pelted for her beauty and her wit, 
without regard to her iVelings, or sympathy for her 
heart. 

And prepared as she was at all times to resist even 
just authority with insolent relK-llion; ready as she 
was always to a>sume the defensive, and from that 
the ofii•n^ive iig;iinsi all whom ^he fancied oflenders, 
how angrily did her heart now \k>'\\ up, how almost 
fiercely did >he muster her faculties to resist, toattaok, 
to conqu<?r, to annihilate all whom she deemed her 
enemies — and that, lor the moment, was the world. 

Conscious of her own beauty, of her own wit, of 
lier own high and powerful intellect, iK"rhaps over- 
confident in her resources, she determined on that in- 
stant that .'ihe would devote them all, all to one pur- 
po>e, to which she would Inind every energy, direct 
every thought of her niiud — to her own aggrandize- 
ment, by means of some great and splendid marriasre, 
which sh(»uld set her as far above the heire>sof Ditton- 
in-the-Dale, as the rich heiress now st<H>d in the 
world's eye alwve the portionless and dependent 
sister. 

Nor was this all— there was a sterner, harder, and 
more wicked feeling yet, springing up in her heart, 
and whi>|M^ring the sweetness of revenge — revenge 
on that amiable and gentle siMer, who, so far from 
wronging ht!r, had loved her ever with the tenderest 
and mtf^X adeetifuale love. \vli.» would have sacrificed 
her dearest wishes to her weltVire — but whom, in the 
hardness of her embittered spirit, she could now ree 
imiy asan intnulvr njtoa her own just right**, a riva\ 



on the stage of fashion, perhaps in the interests of the 
heart — whom she already envied, suspected, almost 
hated. 

And Blanche, at that self-same moment, bad re- 
solved to keep watch on her own heart narrowly, 
and to observe her sister's b<^aring toward George 
IVlawarr, that in case she shcmld jwrceive her favor 
ing his suit, she might at once crush down the germ 
of rising passion, and sacrifice her own to her dear 
sister's happiness. 

Alas ! Blanche ! Alas ! Agnes ! 

Thus they strolled onward, silently and slowly, 
until they reached the little green iK'fore the summer 
house, which was then the gayest and most lightsome 
place that can Ih) imagined, with its rare paintings 
glowing in their undimmed hues, its gilding bright 
and burnished, its furniture all sutnptuou> and new, 
and instead of the dark funereal ivy, centered with 
woodbine and rich clustered roses. The windows 
were all thrown wide open to the perfumed summ^ 
air, and the warm light jxaired in through the gaps in 
the tree-toj)s, and above the summits of the then care- 
fully trimmed hedgerows, blithe and. golden. 

They entered and sat down, still i)en>ivc and ab- 
stracted ; but erelong the pleasant and happy in- 
fluences of the time and j>Iace appeared to ojjerale 
in some (k*gree on the feelings of both, but esiK'cially 
on the tranquil and we!l-(»rdered mind i>f the elder 
sister, i^he raised her head ^uddenly, and was about 
to speak, when the rapid mmuuI of horxV feet, un- 
heard on the solt sand until they were hard by, turned 
her attention to the window, and the next moment 
the two young cavaliers, who were even then upper- 
most in her mind, came into view, cantering along 
slowly on their well-nuinaced chargers. 

Her eye was n(»t quii-ker than tlio^e of the gallant 
riders, who, seeing the ladies, whom ihey had ridden 
over to visit, ^itting by the widows <»f iho >ummer- 
house, checked their hor.-es on the instant, and dotfed 
their plumed hats. 

*' Goful faith, fair ladie<, we are in tort one's graces 
to-day," said the young peer, gracefully, " since 
having ridden thus far on our way to j)ay you onr 
humble devoirs, we meet you thus >hort of our 
journey'?* end." 

*' But how are we to win our way to you,'' cried 
Delawarr, "as you sit there bright chatflnincs of 
your enchanted bower — lor I >ee neither fairy skiff, 
piloted by grim-visiged dwarfs, to waft us over, nor 
even a stray dragon, by aid of who^^e brc»ad wings to 
fly across ihi*< mimic moat, which seems to Ixs s<irac- 
thing of the dee|>est?" 

'• Oh I gallop on, gay knighls," said Agne«) 
smiling on Lord St. George, but averting her face 
somewhat from the cornet, "gallop on to the lodges, 
and leaving there your coursers, take the first path on 
the left hand, and that will lead you t«» our presence; 
and should yt>u perad venture get entangled in the 
hornlHram maze, why, one of u-* two will bring you 
the clue, like a strmnd Ariadne. Hide on and we 
will meet you. Come, "iister, let us walk.'' 

Blanche had as yet scarcely found words to reply 
to t\\e gt<»c\\uc of \Vie. vsallauts, for the <:i>ineidcnee o( 
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their arrival with her own tli(>ii<7hts luid embarras^cd t Erdoiifr, as ihey rcarhod the wul<*r avenue, the 
her a little, und she had hlii:<lu»d crimson as she caught two parties united, and xUt'.n, more tluiii ever, he jwr- 
Che eye of Georpe Deluwarr fixed on her with a ceivcd tlie iuirncnse superiority in all lovable, all 
marked expression, beneath which her own dropi>ed j feminine points, of the elder to the younger >i>ter ; 
timidly. But nmv she aro<e, und buwinj? with an for Ajrues, though brilliant and sceminfjly thoughtless 
eaay smile, and a few p!ea>anl Words, expressed her j and spirit-free as ever, let full lull many a bitter 
willingness to ubiile by her .-i-iter'.s plan. word, uumy n covert taunt and hidden sneer, which. 

In a few minul«.»s th«; ladies met their gallants in with his eyes now o|)ened as they were, he readily 
the green labyrinth of which Apnes had spoken, and ; detected, and which Blanche, as he could discover, 



falling int«> pairs, for the walk was too narrow to 
allow them all four to walk abreast, tliey strolled in 
company toward the Ilall. 



even through her graceful quietude, telt, and felt 
painfully. 

They rciiched the Hull at length, and were duly 



What words they said, I am not about to relate — , welcomed by its ma>ter; refreshments were oflered 



for such conversations. tln>ngh infmirely p!ea>ant to ' and accepted — and the young men were invited to 
the parlies, are for the most pjirt inthiilely dull to return often, and a day was fixed on which they 
third persons — ^l)ut itsolell out, n«>t without something .^hou'd partake the llo^pitalities of Ditton, at least as 
of forwardness and marked management, which did temporary residents. 

not escape the ViMHig soldier's rapid eye, on the pact I The night was already closing in when they 
of Agnes, that the order of things whi<*h had been on j mounted their horsc< ap.d withdrew, lH»th well pleased 
the previtius evening wiLS reversed; the gay, rattling ■ with their vi>it — for the young lord was in pursuit 
^rl attaching her>elf perforce tu the viscount, not of amu>ement only, and seeing at a glance the coy- 
without a sharp and hulf-sarcaslic jest at the expense ' ness of the heiress, and the somewhat forward co- 
of her former partner, and the mild heiress falling to . quetry of her sister, hv. had accunimtKlated himself to 
hit ctiarge. circum-Jances, and determined that a passing flirla- 



Georg«» IXOawarr hud Ik'cii smitten, it is true, the 



tion with so pretty a lmH, und a sh -rt sijoi/r at a house 



night l)efore by tht; Liiyety an<l rupid intellect of so well-appoiiit«»d as l)itton, would be no unplea.sani 

Agne«, as well as by the wild and peculiar style tif ' substitute lor TiOndon in the dog-days; and George 

her beauty; and it might well have been that the Dt^lawarr, like Ii(>meo, had discarded the imaginary 

temiK>rary fa>cination might have ripened into love, love the moment he f«»uiid the true Juliet. If not in 

But he was hurt, and di>gu>te<1 even more than hurt, love, he; certainly was fu-cinjif<?d, cliarmcd; he eer- 

by her numner, and ob-«'rving her with a watchful tainly thought I'lanche the swcete-»l, and most lovely 

eye as she coquetted with his friend, he speedily ' girl he had ever met, and wa> well inclined to Ijelievc 

came to the conclusion tluit St. George was right in I that she was the l>e.-t and nu»'t admirable. lie trembled 



his estimate of /irr character at least, although he 
now seeme<l to l»e llattered and amused by her evi- 
dent prep<>ssessi(.ii in his favor. 
lie had not, it is tru**, Ik'cu di-eply enough touched 



on the verge of his fate. 

And she — her destiny was ilxed aln^idy, and for- 
ever 1 And when she saw her si>ter delighted with 
the attentions of the yoiuhfnl nobleman, she smiled to 



to feel either pi(]ue or nn^'aiicli"lr at this discovery, ] her-elf, and dreamc«l a pleasant dream, andgave lier- 
but was so far heart-whole as t«) Ik; rallu^r inclined ' self up to the sweet delusion, i^he had already asked 
to laugh at the ficklene-s of the merry jilt, than ' her own heart *'doc^* he love mc?" and I lu nigh it 
cither to repim? or In W aiuriy. • fluttered sorely, and hesitated for a while, it did not 

lie was by no means the mnu. however, to cast answer, **No!'' 
away the ocrasion of pleu-ur.-; ami walkinir with so ! But as the g»*ntlemen rode homeward, i?t. George 
beiutitul and «.«.rt a creature as Blanch*", he naturally \ turned shortly on his c«>mpani<n, and said, gravely, 
abandoned hiinselfto the tide ofthe hour, and in a little ; "You have changed your mind, IV»lawarr, and 
while found himself cngjiired in uciinvcrsat ion, which, ' found out that I am ri^'ht. Nevcilhelrss, l>cware I 
if Ies5 sparkling and^ brilliant, w.is a thousand times _ do not, f.r G.mTs .sake, fall in love with her, or make 
more charming than that which he had yesterday held ■ her love you 1" 
with her sister. I The blotnl flushed fierv-rcd to the ingenuous brow 

In a hhort time he had niad«* the discovery that ' of George Delawarr, and he was cmlmrrasstvl for a 



with regard to the elder sist<'r. too. his friend's p«»nc- 
tration had exceiMed his own ; aiul that beneath tliat 
calm and tranquil exterior there hiy a deep and 



moment. Then he tried to turn ulY his confusion 
with a je-t. 

" What, jealoU', my lo.-d I jealous <.f a poor e<^rnet. 



powerful mind, st(»rH with a ti« ---iiry ot' the richest ' with n«) other ft^rtune than an hon. Table name, and a 
srems of thought and feeliuir. ^fe l<Mrn<'(l in thiit Ions | bright sword I I thought you, tor., had changed your 
wotwlland walk that she was, indeed, a creature both j mind, when I saw you flirtinu' so merrily with that 
to ad* ►n» and to he adored ; and he. too, like St. (Jcorge. ! merry brunette." 



Wa« certain, that the happy man wli«un she should 
love, would be l(»ved for him-elf alone, with the 



** You did see um* flirt in ^y Geortre — nothing more; 
and I Ji'tvf chaiigcil my mind, since the lx>ginning, if 



\vhole fervr>r, the whole truth, the whole concentrated , not since the end of last evening— for I thought at 
pMsion of a heart, the flow of which once unlooseil. first that fair Blanche Fitz-IIenry would make me 
WoiiM Ik? but the stronger for the restraint which had ' a charming w\Ve\ CluCl ivovf \ \w\\ ^\m^ ^'A ^Nsfc 
hitboflo conBaed it. ! would ?iot— *^ 
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"Why so, my lord? For God's sake! why wiy 
you so ?" 

♦* Because ^hc never would love mc, Georprc ; and 
I would never maTV any woman, unless I were 
sure that she both could and did. So you see that I 
am not the least jealous ; but still I say, do n't fall in 
love with her — " 

'* Faith ! St. Oeorjre, hut your admonition comes 
somewhat late — for I believe I am half in love with 
her already." 

" Then stop wheie you are, and po no deeper — for 
if I err not, she is more than half in love with 
you. too." 

"A strange reason, St. (reorge, wherefore to bid 
me stop I" 

"A mc>^t {'xrcllcat f^o<Hl one I" replied the other, 
gravely, and almost sadly, " for mutual l«»ve between 
you two c;mi nnly lead lo mutunl misery. Tier father 
never would (M)i)s<Mit to her inarryintir you more than 
he would ti» hrr nuirryiufr a jK^asant — the man is per- 
fectly insane on the subject of title-deeds and heialdry, 
and will accept no one for his son-in-law who cannot 
»how as many quartering> as a Spanish prandee, or 
a German noble. Rut, of course, it is of no u<e 
talkinpT about it. Love never yet listened to reast>n ; 
and, moreover. I suppo>e wlial is to be is to be — 
come what mav.'' 

" And what will you do, St. George, about Ag^nes ? 
I think you are touched there a little I'' 

" Not a whit I — honor bright ! And for what I will 
do — amuse my>elf, George — amuse my>elf, and that 
pretty coquette, too ; and if I find her less of a co- 
quette, with more of a heart than I fancy she has — " 
ho slopped >hort, and laughed. 

"Well, what then — what then?" cried George 
Delawarr. 

" It will 1)0 lime enough to decide then.^^ 

" An<l .so say I, St. George. Meanwhile, I too 
will anuL-e luvM'lf." 

" Ay ! but rjljserve this siweial diflerencc — what Is 
fun to you may be death to her^ for she has a heart, 
and a fine, und true, and deep one ; may be deatli to 
yourself — lor you, too, are honorable, and true, and 
noble; and that is why I love you, George, and why 
I speak to yon thus, at the ri>k of being held meddle- 
some or impertinent." 

" Oh, never, never I" exclaimed Delawarr, moving 
his horse clor or up to him, and grasping his hand 
warmly, •• never I You meddlesome or imp<»rtinentl 
Lei mc hear no man call v<»u ^o. But I will think of 
this. O'l my honor, I will think of this tliat you 
have said I" 

And In.' did think of if. Thought of it often, deeply 
— and the ii.oic he thought, the more he loved Blanche 
Fitz-IIeury. 

lUiys, weeks, nnd ii. :;!hs rolled on, and still those 
two young cavalici:- were constant visiters, some- 
times alone, .souictimes with other gallants in their 
company, at I.)itt<»n-in-lhe-DaiO. .\nd ever still, de- 
lipi'e his companion's warning, Delawarr lingered 
by the fair hcirtv*>' ^id^^ unii! both were as deeply 
enamored as it is po>si}»!(» lur two j)erson.> to l)e, 
both sjjjg-lc-hcurtcO. hvth oiidowed with powerful 



intellect, and powerful imagination; both of tbi 
strong and energetic temperament which renders t!I 
impressions pt^rmauent. all strong passions immortal. 
It was strange that there ^bon!d have been tw-< 
|)erson<<, and there were but two, who diseover«:d 
nothing of what was passing — suspected nothing ol' 
the deep feelings which possessed the hearts of tin* 
young lovers; while all eL-^e marked the growth i"! 
liking into hne, of love into that absolute and over- 
whelming idolatry, which but few souls can com- 
prehend, and which to those lew is the mightiest of 
blessings or the blackest of eur.<es. 

And tho>e two, as is oftentimes the case, were iIm; 
very two whom it most concerned to perceive, and 
who imagined .themselves the quickest and the 
clearest sighted — Allan Fitz-Henry, and the envious 
Agnes. 

But .*o true is it that the hope is oft parent to the 
thought, and the thought again to security and c<»n- 
viction, that, having in the first instance made up his 
mind that Lord St. George woidd be a most suitable 
succes.«or \o tlie name of the family, and secondly, 
that he was engaged in prosecuting his suit to tla? 
elder daughter, her father gave himself no further 
trouble in the matter, but suflered things to take their 
own course withoiit interference. 

He saw, indeed, that in public the viscount wis 
more fre<pient!y the companion oi Agnes than of 
I^lanr'hc; that there seemed to be a better and more 
rapid intelligence l)elwe<Mi them; and that Blanche 
appeared belter pleased with George Delawarr's tbu 
with the viscount's company. 

But, to a man blinded by his own wi<hes and pre- 
judices, such evidences went as nothing. lie set ii 
down at (»uce to the score of timidity on Blanohe'i 
part, and to the desire of avoiding unnecessary noto- 
riety on St. George's; and saw nothing but whatwa-* 
perfectly natural ^nd compiehensible, in the fact ibat 
the younger sifter and the familiar friend should be 
the mutual confidents, jK-rhaps the gii-betweeus, of 
the two acknowledged lovers. 

He was in high good-humor, therefore ; and as lie 
fancieil himself on the high-road to the full fruition ol" 
his schemes, nothing ci;nld exceed hi«< courtesy and 
kindne«is to the young cornet, whom he almost over- 
powered with xXuK^Q tokens of atfectittn and regarrl 
which he did not choo-^e to lavi.-h (ui the peer, Ic-i-t he 
.should be thought lo 1k» courting his allianc*?. 

Agnes, in the meantime, was so busy jn the prose- 
cution of her assault on L<»rd St. George's heart, on 
which she liegun to believe that she had made some 
permanent impression, that .she was perfectly Con- 
tented with her own p<»silioii, and was well-disposed 
to let other people enjoy themselves, provided they 
did not interfere witlf her proc4'cdings. Ii is true 
that, at times, in the very spirit of coquetry, she 
would rc»sume her flirtation with George Delawarr. 
for the double purpose of piquing the viscount, and 
playing with lh<; corners afleclions, which, blinded 
by self-love, she still believed to be devoted to her 
pretty self. 

But JJelawarr was .so happy in him>elf, thai, without 
uuy u\\eu\\oivo( \)1«lv\u<5 wllU A^acs, or deceiving lier, 
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he joked and rattled with her as be would with a 
sister, and believing tliat she must iindfirstand their 
mntiial situation, at times treated her wilh a sort of 
quiet fondness, ns a man naturally does the sister of 
his betrothed or his bride, which effectual ly completed 
her hallucination. 

TTie con!*equence of all this was, that, while they 
were unintentionally deceiving others, they were 
fatally ik»ceivinjr tliemsolves likewise ; and of this, it 
is probable that no one vrnn awart», with the excep- 
tion of St. Oeorge, who, seeing that his warnings 
^■ere nejrlected, did not chtxise to meddle further in 
the matter, although keeping hini:<clf reiuly to aid the 
lovers to the utmost of his ability by any means that 
should offer. 

In the innocence of their henrts, and the purity of 
rheir young love, they fancied that what was so clear 
to tliemselves, must be apparent to the eyes of others ; 
and they flattered themselves ihp.t the lady's father 
not only saw, but approved their affection, and that. 
when the fitting time should arrivt?, there would be 
no obstacle to the accomplishuienl t>f their happiness. 
It is true Vhnt IJlanche spoke not of her love to her 
sister, for, apart from the aversion which a refined 
and delicate girl mu-t ever feel to tourhing on that 
subject, un'ess the secret be teamed or coaxo<l out of 
her by some near and affectionate friend, there had 
grown up a sort of distance, not coldness, nor di>like, 
nor distrust, but simply distance, and lack of com- 
munication l)elweeu the sisters since the night of the 
birth-day ball. Still I^lnnchc doubted not that her 
sister saw aiul knew all that wa^pas-ing in her mind, 
in the eaine manner a^ she read her heart ; and it was 
to her evident liking for Lord St. fieorge, and the 
engrossing claim of her own affections riu all her 
thoi^hts. and nil her time, that she attributed her 
csrelessne* s of herself. 

Deeply, however, did she err, and cruelly was she 
destined to \rc undeceived. 

The early days of autumn had arrived, and the 
"Woodshad donned their many-colored garments, when 
onaealm, sweet evening — one of tli«):;o quiet and 
delicious evenings peculiar to that sca^^-^n — Blanche 
and George I)e!awarr had waiulcrcd away from the 
gay concourse which filled the gardens, and unseen, 
ts they believed, and unsuspected, had turned into 
the old labyrinth where first they had begun to love, 
and were wrapjH'd in soft dnsims of the near ap- 
proach of more perfect happiness. 

But a quick, hard eye was upon then — the eye of 
Agnes; for, by chance. Lord St. f Jo«)rge was alv^cnt, 
having been summi»ned toatlend the king at Windsor; 
and being left to herself, her busy mind, too l)u««y to 
rest for a moment idle, plunirod into mischief and 
malevolence. 

No sooner did she see them turn a ide iVoni the 
broad walk than the cloud was wifhrliav/n, a> if by 
magic, from her eyes; and >he saw alrnt>>l intuitively 
ill that had previously esca[)ed her. 

Not ii see..»nd did she lose, but Mealing after the un- 
suspeetincr pair with a noiseless and tr<^;u-he: ous step. 
lhefl|lov/ed tliem, f'>ot by font. tlir<»nirh the mazes 
<)fthc rlipi>e<I hornlx"aj;i hhyrinth, divided from them 



only by the verdant screen, listening to every half- 
breathed word of love, and drinking in willi greedy 
ears every passionate sigh. 

Delawarr's left arm was around Blanche's slender 
waist, and her right hand rested on his shoulder; the 
fingers of their other hands were entwined lovingly 
together, as they -wandered (^iward, wrapped each in 
the other, unconsciou> of wrong ou their own part, 
and imsu-picious of injury from any other. 

Meanwhile, with ruge in her eyes, with hell in lier 
heart, Agnes folhiwed and listened. 

S<.) dcadiv was her hatred, at that moment, of her 
sister, so fierce and overmaMering her rage, that it 
was only by the utnio>t <.'xerlion of self-control that 
she could refrain from rib.hing for-v^-ard and loading 
them wilh reproaches, with conluuiely, and with 
scorn. 

But biting her lips till the blood sprang beneath 
her pearly teeth, and clintrhing her hands so hard 
that the nails wounded their tend<.T palms, she did 
refrain, did suIkIuc the swelling fury of her rebellious 
heart, and ji waited the lH>ur of more deadly vengeance. 

Vengeance for wluit ? She had not loved George 
Delawarr — nay, she had scorned him ! Blanche had 
not robbed lM?r of her lover — nay, in herown thoiights, 
she had can ied off the admirer, perhajw the future 
lover, from the? heiress. 

She was the wronger, not the wronged I Tlien 
wherefore vengeance? 

Lv(;n, therefore^ reader, lx*caust» <he had wronged 
her, and knew it ; iK^cau'^eher i.iwn cunseiencti smote 
her, and i-lie wouhl tuin avenge on the innocent cause, 
the pangs which at times rent her own bosom. 

]Onvious and hitler, ^he ci>uld not endure that 
Blanche >h(iuld be loved, us j-he felt she was not 
loved herself, purely, devotedly, forever, and for 
herself alone. 

Aud^itiuus, and insatiate of admiration, she could 
not endure that George Delawarr, once her captive, 
whom she still thought her >lave, should shake off 
his allegiance to herself, much less that he should dare 
to love her sister. 

Even while she 1 istened. she suddenly heard Blanche 
reply to some words (»f her lover, which had escaped 
her watchful cars. 

" Never fear, dearest Geo.gt* ; I am sure that he 
has >een and knows all — he is the kindest and the 
lK?>t of fathers. I will te!l him all tomorrow, and 
will have g<»od news for you when y«>u come to see 
me in the evening.*' 

** Never '." exclaimed the fury, stamping upon the 
ground violently— ''by all my h<»pes of heaven, 

never I'' 

And with the v/ords .];;■ r^:r;,^,i away in the direc- 
tion (f t!ic hall a> la-t as her feet c:>uM carry her 
r»vcr the !e\cl i:r(?ei.>ward ; raie seemirg litcrallv to 
lend her wing-, so r.ii);diy did her fiery passions spur 
her on the road to imp'.U.'nt revenge. 

Ten miaufes ;jfier\vard, wilh his face inflamed with 
fury, his periwig awry, his drc?s diM>rdered by the 
haste with whieh he hud come up, Allan Fitz-IIenry 
brtike up'>n the unsuspecting lovers. 

Suatchmg \v\s Ol^m^Uct T\id^\>j Ktom ^^ >5o\3a\"% 
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manV half embrace, be broke out into a torrent of 
terrible and furious invective, far more di>graccful to 
bim who used it, tluin to tbu«te on whom it woa 
vented. 

There was no clieck to hu» violence, no moderation 
on \us tong:ue. Traitor, and knave, and low-born 
beggar, were the mildest epithets which ho applied to 
the high-bred and gitllant ^^oldier ; while on hi.s ^weet 
and shrinking child ho heaped terms the most oppro- 
brioiLs, the most miworlhy uf himself, whether as a 
father or as a man. 

The bhxKl ru-<licd crim>t.n to the brow of George 
Delawarr, and his hand fell, a-^ if by in>tiiict, upini 
the hilt i»f hi"* rapier; but llio next moment he with- 
drew it, and was cool by a mighty ellort. 

"From you, ^ir, any thing I You will be tc^rry for 
this t<)-morrc»w I'* , 

" Never, sir I never I Got you gone ! ha<c. domestic 
traitor! Gel you gi»nc, le«4l I call my servants, and 
bid tliem spurn you from my premi.'-esl" 

'' I go, sir — '' ho began calmly ; but at tlii-* moment 
St. George came upon the t-ccne, bavins ju>t rcturn«*d 
from WimWir, eager, biit, alas I toolale, t«> anticipate 
the >liamel'ul .«cene — and to him did George 1 Va warr 
turn with unutterable anguish in his eyes. ''Bid my 
men bring my horses after me, St. George,*' said he, 
firmly, but mournfully ; "tor me, this is no place any 
longer. Farewell, tir! you will rejienl of this. 
Adieu, Blanche, we shall meet agiiin, sweet one.'' 

" Never I dog, never I or with my own hands — " 

'•Hush I hush I for shame. IVac-e, Mister Fitz- 
Ilenry, these words are noi such as may pass l»e- 
twcen gentlemen. Go, Gcur^re, for Gi>d's sake! Go, 
and prcv<'nt wui-^e scandal,*' cried the viscount. 

And m:<ciuMe l»cyond ail compchension, hi<d.eam 
of bliss thus cruelly cut short, the young man went 
his way. leaving his niistrt?ss hanging in a deep 
swoi»n, happy to be l*or a while unconscioiLS of her 
misery, upon her lather's arm. 

Three (bys had parsed — three diirk, dismal, hope- 
less days. lU'Iawarr did his <luty with his regiment, 
nay, did it well — but he was utterly unconscicnis, his 
mind was afar olF, as of a man walking in a dream. 
Late on the third ni'^ht a small note was put into his 
liands, blistered and soi!e<l with tear<. A wan smile 
crossed h'\> lace, he ordered his horses at daybreak, 
drained a deep draught of wine, sauntered away ti» 
his own chaml»er, flopping at every two or three 
paces in deep meditation; ihrew himself on his bed, 
for the fir^t time in his life without praying, and 
slept, or ^et'Jllcd to sleep, till daybreak. 

'' Three days had passed — three dark, dismal, hope- 
le>sday*I T-lanclie was half dead — lor she now de- 
spaired. .\11 i;K:tli"ds had been tried with the fiercre 
and prejudiced oI<l man, secretly prompted by that 
demon-nlil— au<lall tried in vain. Poor Blanche had 
imph'red him lo sniier her to resign her birthright in 
favor of her >i.-'er. who would wed to suit his wishes, 
but in vain. The gencrou- St. George had ofleredto 
purcha.«-e for his friend, a-» ^l^«'e(lilyas possible, every 
step to the vciy higlie-<t in tlie service; nay, he had 
obtained irom the ea>y monarch a pronii>c to rai-e 
him to the peerage, but in vain. 



And Blanclie despaired ; and St. George left Ibe Hall 
in sorrow and di.-*gu.st ttiat lie could eflect nothing. . 

Tliat evening Blanche's maid, a true and honex 
girl, dcliveriHl to her mistress a small note, broupbl 
by a i»ea^ant lad; and within an hour the boy wem 
thence, the b«u*er of a billet, blistered and wet wih 
tears. 

And Blanche crept away unheeded to her chamber, 
and threw herself upon her knees, and pruycd fer- 
vently and long ; and casting herself upou her painful 
bed, at last wept lierself to sleep. 

The morning dawned, merry and clear, and liglii- 
si>me ; and all the face of nature smiled gladly in the 
! merry sunbeams. 

At the lirst peep of dawn Blanche started from l«er 
re>tless.-luml>ers, dre?.sed herself hastily, and creeping 
down the stairs with a cautitms step, unl)arred a 
postern door, darted out into the free air, without 
casting a glance behind her, and lied, with all tlie 
speed of mingled h)ve and terror, down the green 
avenue toward the gay pavilion — scene of so njany 
happy htmrs. 

But apiin she was "watched by an envious eye,anJ 
tollowcil by a jealous fi.M»t. 

For ."-carce ten minutes had eluj»sed from the lime 
when she i?sut»d from the p«>siern, bel'oie Agues ap- 
peared on the thri^hold, with her dark face livid aiul 
convuUed with passion ; and after pausing a moment, 
as if in hesitatiim, followed rapidly in the footsteiM 
of her si.^ler. 

When lilanche reached the summer- hoiL<e, it wai 

closed and untenanted; but scarcely hiid she entered 

I and cast i>pen the blinds of one window toward the 

I road, iM/lore a hard hon-e-tramp wa> hc;i:d coming up 

at lull gall««p, and in an instant Genrgt^ Ik-'luwair 

puih'd up his panting chaiger in ihe lane, Iciiiied Iv 

the ground, swung himself up into the brancltes of 

the great oak-lrtv, and climbing rapidly along iM 

I jruarled liiiil»^, "pnuig down on Ihe other side,ru*Led 

hito the building, and cast himself at his niiMie.-r«' feet. 

Agne> was entering the far end of the elm-tri'C 

walk as he sj>rang down into the little coplanajle, 

but he was ttK» drtnidfully preoccupied wilh lu»|x-* and 

anguirh, and almost despair, to ob>eive any thing 

ari'Und him. * 

But she saw him, and fearful that .x^he should lie 
j too late to arrt*st what she suppotcd to l>c the lovers' 
flight, she ran like Ihe wind. 

J5lie nearrd ihc doorway — loud voices reachwl Ijcr 
ears, but whelhcr in anger, or in supplication, or in 
sorri>w, she could not distinguish. 

Then came a sound tliat ro(»ted her to the ground 
on which her Hying foot was planted, in mute terror. 
The n»nnd ringing report ot' a pisl(.il-shot ! and eie 
its echo had begun to die away, another! 

No shriek, no wail, no word succeeded — all was 
as silent as the grave. 

Then terror gave her C(;uragc, and she ru«heil 
madly forward a fewste|)s, then .^totd (»n the tIirc>hoId 
horror-stricken. 

Bi.ih iho.-e yi'uni' .-.onls, but a few day.- l»efore so 
hapj»y, so In-loved, and t^o loving, had taken ^licir 
flight — whither? 
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there dead, as they had fallen, but uncon- 
d graceful even in death. Neither had 
struggled, but as they had fallen, so they 
feet asunder — her heart and his brain 
the deadly bullets, sped with the accuracy 
r-erring aim. 

he stood gazing, in the very stupor of 
oe conscious yet of what had fallen out, a 
smote her ear. 

base girl, this i:< all your doing!" Then, 
Qing from a trance, she uttered a long, 
riek, darted into the pavilion between the 
Bs, and flung herself headlong out of the 
3W into the pool beneath. 
ms not fated so to die. A strong hand 
r out — the hand of St. George, who, learn- 
I friend had ridden forth toward Ditton, had 
lim, and arrived too late by scarce a 



From that day forth Agnes Fitz-Henry was a dull, 
melancholy maniac. Never one gleam of momentary 
light dispersed the shadows of her insane horror — 
never one smile crossed her lip, one pleasant thought 
relieved her life-long sorrow. Thus lived she ; and 
when death at length came to restore her spirit's light, 
she died, and made no sign. 

Allan Fiiz-Henry lived — a moody misanthropic 
man, shunning all men, and shunned of all. In 
truth, the saddest and most wretched of the sons of 
men. 

How that Catastrophe fell out none ever knew, and 
it were useless to conjecture. 

They were beautiful, they were young, they were 
happy. The evil days arrived — and they were 
wretched, and lacked strength to bear their \vretched- 
ness. They are gone where One alone must judge 
them — may He have pity on their weakness. Re- 

QUIESCANT ! 
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L sisters ! tell me, do ydu ever 
)f the loved and lost one, she wbo fell 
[, in love'a turbid, crimson river — 
The sacred secret tell ? 
e purple heavens reposed around her, 
antuig harmonics, she dunced along ; 
in his silken meshes bound her, 
Her being passed in song. 

I dny she lay in dreamy slumber ; 
tier slept her golden-tnngu^d lyre ; 
nt visious — fancies without number — 
Filled breast and brain with fire. 



She dreamed ; and, in her dreams, saw, bending o'er her, 

A form her fervid fancy deified ; 
And, waking, viewed the noble one before her, 
Who wooed her as his bride. 

What worda — what passionate words he breathed, be- 
seeching. 
Have long been lost in the descending years : 
Nevertheless she listened to his tenching, 

Smiling between her tears. 
And ever since that hour the huppy maiden 
Wantlers unknown of Hny one but Jove ; 
Regretting not the lo«it Oiym|)ian Aideiin 
In the Elysium — Love I 
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with humming and continuous sound, 

the landscape, has the slant rain fall'n ; 

the mist is vanishing ; in the west 

{Tmy sheet, that shrouded from the sight 

is rent in fragments, and rich streaks 

eat blue are smiling through the clefts. 

sanshine strikes upim the hills, 

ts. The great clouds whiten, and roll off, 

eady mlute of golden light 

le dripping scene. Within the east, 

ate rainbow suddenly breaks out ; 



Soft air-bieaths flutter round ; each tree shakes down 

A shower of glittering drops ; the woodlands burst 

Into a chorus of glad harmony ; 

And the rich landscape, full of loveliness. 

Fades slowly, calmly, sweetly, into night. 

Thus, sometimes, is the, end of Human life. 
In youth and manhood, sorrows may frown rotmd ; 
But when the sun of Being lowly stoops. 
The darkness breaks away— the tears are dried ; 
The Christian's hope — a rainbow — l)rightly glows, 
And life glides sweet and Uaxit^Vl \o >^« vyn^. 
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'* Now, M«»t:2:s — you Moc:gs — good Miiggs — dear 
Mojjgs," Miulliis wife, running through the chromatic 
i>cnle of matrimonial address, and modulating her 
Words and her tones from irritation into icndemess — 
" yes, MtHrgs — that 's a pfocul soul — I do wish for once 
you would try to l>c a little u.>eful to yoiu" family. 
Slay at htmic to-day, Mojrgs, can't you, while I do 
the wa.shing? It would be so pleasant, Mo^js — so 
like old times, to hear you whistling at your work, 
while I am bu.-^y at mine." 

And a s.niile of aflcclion stole across the counte- 
nance of Mrs. Moggs, like a stray sunbeiun on a 
cloudy day, breaking up the sharp and fixed lines of 
care into which her I'eaturc'j had settled as a habitual 
expression, and cait^ing her also to look as she did 
in the " old times," to which she now so kindly re- 
ferred. 

" Wont you, Moggs?" added she, laying her hand 
upon hi-* shoulder, '' it would be so pleasant, dear — 
would w'^ it ? I should not mind hard work, Moggs, 
if yi)U were at Wi)rk near me." 

There was a tmir, perhaps, twhikling in the eye of 
tlie wife, ;4"iving gentleness to the hard, stony look 
which she in general wore, cau-ied by those unceas- 
ing lroub!e> of h<*r existence that leave no time for 
weeping. Peipetual struggle hardens the heart and 
drie* up the soince of li?ars. 

" Wont you, ]Moggs?" 

The idea of combined effort was a pleasant family 
picture to Mi-s. Moggs, though it did involve not a 
littl<» of t(»il. Still, to her loneliness it was a pleasant 
picture, accKtomed as ><he had l>een to .'itrive alone, 
and continually, to >ui>port existence. But it seems 
that perceptions of the plea^ymt and of the picturesque 
in such nuUtei-s, dilfer cj^sentially ; and Moggs, glanc- 
ing through the sentimental, and beyond it, felt deter- 
mined, as he always did, to avoid the trouble which 
it thtealened. 

** Can't l»e," responded Moggs, slightly shrugging 
hi» shoulile;-, as a hint to hi-* wile that the weight of 
her hand was oi>pre'isivc. '* Can't Im?," continued 
he, as he set himself iuduMriously — for in this Moggs 
wns indu>tri.>u«* — to the consumption of the best part 
of the breukfa<t that was l)efore him — a breakfast that 
had l>een, a«* u>«ial, provided by his wife, and pre- 
jmred by her, while Montezuma Moggs was fast 
asleep — an amusement to which, next to eating, Mon- 
tezuma Mog:,'s was greatly addicted when at home, 
as demanding the least possible effort and exertion on 
his part. ^Montezuma Moiri^s, you s«ee, wa» in some 
respects not a little of an economist; and, as a rule, 
never made his appearance in the mornuig until finnly 



assured that brcakfajit was quite ready — " 'most 
ready," was too indefinite and vague for Montezuma 
Moggs — he had been too often tricked frtwn comfort 
in that way before — people will .«o imposie on one in 
this respect — envious people, who covet your slum- 
bers — such as those who drag the covering off, or 
sprinkle water on the unguarded physiognomy. Bat 
Mo^2^ took care, in the excess of his caution, that 
no time should be lost by him in a tedious interval of 
hungry expectation. 

** Say ready — quite ready — and I '11 come," mut- 
tered he, in tliat sleepy delKitc between bed and 
breakfast which often consumes so much o( time; 
and his eyes remained shut and liis mouth open until 
perfectly assured that all the preliminary arrange- 
ments had been completed. " Because," as Mo^ 
wisely observed, " tliat half hour before breakfast, 
reflecting on sausages and speculating on coffee, if 
there is sausages and coffee, frets a man dreadful, and 
does him more hann than all the rest of the day pot 
together." — Sagacious Moggs! 

Besides, Moggs has a great respect for himself— 
much more, prol>ably, than he has for othtr pec^, 
being the resiMJcter of a person, rather than of pc^ 
sons, and that person being himsell'. Moj^, thaw* 
ft>re, disdains the kindling of fires, .«iplitting wood, 
and all that, especially of frosty mornings— and 
eschews the putting on of kettles — well knowing that 
if an individual is in the ^\'ay when the aid of an in- 
dividual is require<l, there is likely to Ix? a requisiticffl 
on the individiml's .services. Montezuma Mocgs un- 
derstood how to "skulk;" and we all comprehend 
the fact that to ** skulk" jiidicioiLsly is a fine political 
feature, saving much of wear and tear to the body 
corporate. 

" Mend bcx)ts — mind shop — tend baby I — can't be," 
repeated Moggs, draining the last drop fioni his cup— 
'* lx>ots, shop^ and Iwbies mu<t mend, mind and tend 
themselves — I "m going t<i do somethinar better than 
that ;" and so Moggs rose lei>urely, took his hat, and 
departed, to stroll the .^^treets, to talk at the corner*, 
and to read the bulletin-boards at the newspaper 
offices, which, as Moggs often remarks, ni>t only en- 
courages literature, but is also one of the cheapest of 
all amusements— vastly mort^ agreeable tlian if yoa 
paid for it. 

It T^Tis a little shop, in one of the poorer sections d 
the city, where Montezuma Moggs resided with hi.^ 
family — Mrs. Moggs and five juvenile'* of tliat name 
^nd race — a shop of the mi<cellar»rous order, in 
which was offcn'd for sale a little, but a ve^jUittle, 
of any thing, and every thing — one of thi^sc d'lMefeed 
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ookiog shops which briiii^ a scnsulion of drcaruie>s 
»vcr the mind, and which caiL<e a sinkiiij^ of the 
icart before you have time to ask wliy you ure i<ad- 
lened — a frail and feeble barrier it f>eeins ugaiiihl 
»enury aud famiue, to yield at the first apprc>uch of 
be gaunt enemy — a shop that has no aspect of busi- 
ness about it, but compels you to thiuk of di.strainin^ 
M rent, of broken hearts, of sickness*, KuHering and 
eath. 

It was a shop, moreover — we Iiave all i*een the 
ike — with a bell to it, which rings out an announce- 
icnt as we open the door, that, few and far IxJtween, 
trare has been an arrival in the way of a customer, 
liough it may be, as sometimes happen.**, that the 
ell, with all its untmied sharpness, fails to triumph 
ver the din of domestic alTairs in the little lnick-nK.>m, 
vluch >ervc!« for parlor, and kitchen, and hall, and 
•roven unavailing to spretid the news ag-ainst the tur- 
ulent clamor of nuisy children aud a vociferous 
vife. 

But be patiout to the last — even if the Ik>11 does 
•rove insulHcient to attract due atteniion to your ma- 
sslic presence, whether you come to make pu^ 
bases or to avail yourself of the additional proller 
lade by the Mgn appertaining toMttyrirs exclu>ively, 
elalive to "Boots and shoes mended,*' collateial to j 
vhich you observe a w(»rk-bench in the corner; still, 
w patient, and cau^e the ener^i<.'s of your heel to 
old **wtxxlen discourse*' with the ^anded lloor. as 
oiphatically you cry — 

'* Shop!" and beat with pennies on the counter. 

Be patient ; for, lo<jk ye, Mrs. Mo^gs will soi-n 
ppcar, with a (lushed countenance and n soiled garb 
-her youngest hope, if a young Moggs is to be 
ailed a hope, .sobbing loudly on its mother's ^houlder, 
rtule the una wed pratlers within, carr>' on the war 
rilh increasing violence. 

"Shop!" 

" Comin' ! — what's ^\*anten?'' is the sharp and 
omewhat discourteous reply, as Mrs. !Moggs gives 

shake of admonition to her peevish little charge, 
od turns lialf back to the riotoiH assemblage in the 



Now, we ask it of y(»u as a special lavor, that you 
o not sufier any shadow of olfeuce to arise at the 
Btk ot' acerbity that may manil'est itself in the tones 
f lirlra. Montezuma Mtiggs. According to our no- 
on of the world, as it goes, she, and such as she, 
eaerve rather to be honored than U) provoke wrath 
y the defects of an impolished and iniguarded man- 
er. She has her troubles, j)oor woman — gnawing 
are^, to which, in all likelihood, yi^urs arc but as 
lie gossamer upon the wind, or a** the thi«*tle-dt»wn 
loating upon the .'*ummer breeze ; and if there be 
ash in your pocket, do not, after having caused 
uch a turmoil, content yourself with simply u.*king 
rhere Jones resides, or Jenkins lives. It would he 
iruel — indeed it would. True, Mrs. Moggs exi)eets 
ittle else from one of your dashing style and elegant 
appearance. Such a call rarely Cfmes to her but^ 
rilh Bosne profitless query ; yet look aroiuid at the 
perse candies, the withering apples, and the forlorn 
^cerics — specimens of which are oifiixed to the 



window-panes in triangular patches of paste and 
paper — si)cak they not of poverty ? Purchase, then, 
if it he but a triHc. 

Mr^. Moggs, unluckily fc»r herself, is posscjiscd of a 
hu^band. Husbands, they say, arc often regarded as 
desirable; and some of them are spoken of as if 
they were a blessing. IJut if the opinion of Mn*. 
Moggs wcic obtained on that score, it would proba- 
bly be .oomewhat dilTerent ; for b*.* it known that the 
husband of Mr^. Moggs is of the kind that is neither 
Useful nor ornamental. He lielongs to that division 
which addicts itself mainly to laziness — a species of 
the biped called hu-land, which unfortunately is not 
so rare that we seek for the specimen only in mu- 
seums. We know not whether Montezmiia Moggs 
was or was not born laizy ; nor shall wc undertake 
to decide that laziness is an inherent quality; but as 
Mrs. ^loggs was herself a thrifty, painstaking 
woman, as women, to their credit be it spoken, are 
apt to be, her lazy hatband, as lazy hu^bands will, 
in all such cases, continued to grow and to increase 
in laziness, shifting every caie from his own broad 
shoulders to any other shoulders, whether broad or 
narrow, strong or weak, that had no craven shrink- 
ings from the load, Moggs contenting liimsclf in an 
induience which must be .••een to be appreciated by 
those — hu.-bands or wives — who i>erform their tasks 
in this great work-^h(ip of human etf'irt with becom- 
ing zeal and with conscientious a.s>iduity, regarding 
laziness as a sin against the great purposes of their 
being. If this iLssumpiion be true, as we suspect it 
is, Monlt^zuuia Moggs has much to answer for; 
though it is a eummon occurrence, this falling Ixick 
into imlwcility, if there be any one at hand willing 
to ply the oar, as too often shown in the fact that 
the children of the industrious aire willing to let their 
parents work, while the energetic wile has a drag 
upon her in the sliape of a lounging husband. 

Yes, Mrs. M«^gs l)elongs to the nmnerous class of 
women who have what is well called " a trying 
time of it." You may recognize them in the street, 
by their look of prenuiture age — anxious, hollow- 
eyed, and worn to shadows. There is a whole history 
in every line of llieir laces, which tells of unceasing 
trouble, and their hard, quick movement as they press 
onward regardless of all that begirts the way, indi- 
cates lho?e who have no thought to spare from their 
«)wn immediate nece>sitii*s, for comment upon the 
gay and Haunting world. Little d(<?s ostentation 
know, as it fla.*»hes by in satined arrogance and 
jeweled i)ride, of the sorrow it may jostle from its 
path; and i^erhaps it is happy tor us as wc move 
along in smi!e< and pleasanlno>s, not to comprehend 
that the glance which meets our own comes from 
the bleakness of a withered heart — withered by 
penury's unceasing prcsenct*. 

Moggs is in fault — ay, Montezuma Moggs — ^what, 
he *' mend boots, mind simp, tend baby," bringing 
down his lofty aspirations for tlio future to be cabined 
within the miserable confines of the pr(»*ent ! 

''Hard work?" sneers Moggs — "yes, if a man 
sets himself down to hard work, iKctii \\c \v\v5 "MiV — 
nothing c\bO bul Vmbli^ vrotV -w'vW evct cw^^i \^>xflss. — 
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but if be wont do hard work, then something' easier 
will be sure to come toddliu' alonp sooner or later. 
What can ever find you but hard work if you are 
forever in the ^^hop, a thumpin' and a hanniicrin'? 
Good luck never venture.s near lap-f»tone> and straps. 
I never saw any of it there in the whole course of 
my life ; and I 'ni wailiu' for good luck, so as to be 
ready to catch it when it conies by." 

Montezuma Mogj^ had a turn for politics ; and for 
many a year he exhibited jrreat activity in that re- 
spect, txUievinjr confidently that good luck to himself 
might grow from town-meetings and elections ; and 
you may have ol)served him on the platform when 
oratory addressed the " mas>es," or on the election 
ground with a placai-d to his button, and a whole 
handtull of tickets. But his luck did not seem to 
wear that shii])e ; and politically, Montezmna Moggs 
at last took his place iu the •• innumerable caravan" 
of the disi»pj)ulnted. And thus, in turn, has he courted 
fortune in all her phases, without a Mnile of recogni- 
tion from the blinded goddi'ss. The world never 
knows its noblest sons; and Montezuma Moggs was 
left to M>rrow and despair. 

Could he have been honored with a lofty commis- 
sion, ^Montezuma Moggs might have set forth to a 
revel in the halls of his nanu?sake; but as one of the 
rank and file, he could not think of it. And in pri- 
vate conversation with his sneering friend Quiggens, 
to whox; captiousncss and criticism Moggs Bubmit- 
ted, on the score of the ciinirs occa«*ionallv derivable 
from that source, he ventured the subjoined remarks 
relative to his military dispositions : 

*' Wluit I want," said Moggs, " is a large amount 
of glory, and a bigger share of pay— a man like me 
ought to have plenty of both — glory, to swaa^'er about 
with, while the people rim into the street to stare at 
Moggs, all whiskers and glory — and plenty of pay, 
to make the glory shine, and to set it olf. I would n't 
mind, lH.'>ides, if I did have a nice little wound or 
two, if they 've got any that do n't hurl much, so that 
I might have my arm in a sling, or a black patch on 
my counteiiiuice. Bui if I was only one of the rank 
and file, I 'm very much alraid I might have consider- 
able niuie o{ knocks that would hurt a great deal, 
than I should of cither the pay or the glory — that 's 
what troubles me in the milentary way. But make 
me a gineral, and then, I 'II talk to you about the 
matter — make me a gineral o^sifer, with the commis- 
sion, and the feathers, and the cocked-hat — plenty oi 
pay, and a large slice of ration** — there 's nothing 
like ration.K — and then I '11 talk to you like a book. 
Then I 'II pledge you my lives, and my fortunes, and 
my sacred honoi-s — all of 'em — that I will furnihli the 
genus whenever it is wanted — genus in great big 
gloves, nioiiMrous long boots, and astride of a boss 
that scatters the little boys like Boston, whenever I 
touch the critter with my long spurs, to astoni.>ih the 
ladies. Oh, get out!— <lo you think I couldn't play 
gineral and look block as thunder, for such pay as 
ginerals get? I 'd do it f<)r half the monev, and I 'd 
not only do it cheaper, but considerable better than 
you ever see it done the bc-t Fourth of July you 
ever met nitb. At present , I know I *vc not much 



rations, and no money at all — ^money *s skurw— bu* 
as for geniLs — look at my eye— isn't gcniw there' 
—observation my nose — isn't it a Bonej'partc?— 
aint 1 sevagerous about the mouth? — I tell yoa. 
Quiggens, there's whole lots of a hero in lhi> littk 
i gentleman. I 've so much genu.s that I can't wort 
When a man's genus i> a workin' in his upper story, 
and mine always is, iitea liis bauds has to be idk. 
so 's not to interrupt his genus." 

" Ves," responded Quiggens, who is rather of tbt 
satirical turn, as one is likely to be who has driveo 
the " Black Maria," and has thw* foimd out thatthf 
world is all a fleeting show; "yos, you "ve got h> 
much genus in your upper story that it has made a 
hole in the crown of your hat, so it can see vrhni 
sort of weather is going on out of doors — and it *? 
your genus, I reckon, that's peeping out of your 
•elbows. Why don't you ask your genu.s to paid 
I your knees, and to mend the holes in your boots?'' 
j "Quiggens, go 'way, Quiggens — you're of 1^ 
\ common natur', Quiggens — a vulgar fraction. Quif- 
^ens; and you can't understand an indiwidooal vbo 
Hias a mind inside of his luit, (ind a whole soul {lacLed 
away under his jacket. You 'II never rise, a flut- 
terin' and a ringin' like a bald-headed eagle — men 
like you have got no wings, and c^n only go oboot 
nibblin' the grass, while we liy up and j>cck elierrift 
from the trees. I'm always thinkin' on whatlte 
going to l>e, and a preparin' myself for what nativ' 
intended, though I don't know exactly wliat iti»ret. 
But I don't believe tliat sich a man us Monteiunia 
Moggs was brought into the world only to put 
patches on shoes and to heel-tap j^eople's bo<Ms. No, 
Qniggens — no — it can't be, Quiggens. But you don't 
understand, and I 'II have to talk to my genus. Il'> 
the only friend I have." 

'* Why do n't you a.sk your genus to lend you a np 
then, or see whether it 's got any cigars to give a"way," 
replied Quiggs contemptuously, as he walked uplbe 
street, while Mojrgs, in olfeiKled majesty, stalked 
sulkilv off in another dirc(?tion.'' 



" I would i?o somowhcies, if I only knew where 
to go to," solilo<|iiized IMoggs, as ho strolled slowly 
I along the deserted .^^treets; " but when there's no- 
i wheres to go to, then I suppose a person niusrt to 
i home — sj>ecially of cold nights like this, when tk 
thermometer is down as far as Nero, and acts crud 
I on the countenance. It 's always colder, too, wh«» 
tliere's iiolx»dy aliout but yourself — you get your 
own share and every body else's beside^; and it** 
lucky if you're not friz. Why don't they hite 
gloves for people's noses ? I ought to have a <a^ 
j riage — yes, and horses — ay, and a coI(»red genumii 
' to drive 'em, to say ntithing t)f a big house warmed 
all over, with curtains to the windows. And why 
j have n't 1 ? Is n't Montezuma Motrgs as good a^ 
I anybody — isn't he as big — as full of genus? It'* 
j cold now, a f(K»tin' it round. But I 'II wait — perliap^ 
j there's a giKnl time comin', boys — there must be **• 
j gtK>d time, for there isn't any sort of times in tb^ 
' place where they keep time, which can Ije wors^ 
' times than these times. But here's home — here'^ 
I vrhetc "^'ou mvk&\ %o wVkftw ^*om Ao w'\. Vlwow what ICF 
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do with yourself. Whenever a inau tells you he has 
nowher es to iio to, or suys he 's goin' nowheres, that 
mi&n 's a crawlin' home, becau}»e he can't help it. 
Well, well — tliere 's nothin' else to be did, and so 
soniel>ody inu»t tiiru out aud let me in home." 

It appt»nre<l, however, that Montezuma M<.^p?jr* 
erred in part in this calculation. It in true enou<:h 
tliat he knocked and kn<H?ked for admission at the 
door ot' hi» domicile; hut the muscular effort thus 
employetl seemed to serve no other purpose than that 
of exercise. Tired with the employment of his hands 
in this regard, Mogvs resorted to his feet — then tried 
his knee, and anon his back, after the usual despe- 
rate variety of such appeal resorted to by the "great 
kicked out," when they Ixjcome a little savage or so 
at the delay to which they are subjected. J5ome- 
time*, also, he would rap fiercely, and then apply 
his eye to liie key-hole, as if to watch for the elfect 
of hi* rapping. "I don't ^ee 'em," grivaued he. 
Ami then duain, his ear would be placed ai^tinst the 
Lck — ** I don't hear 'em either," There were mo- 
ment* when he would fruiiticiilly kick ihe door, and 
then rush as frantically to the middle of the street, to 
loi4c at the windows; but hd si^'n of animation fr^m 
within peered I'orth to cheer him. After full an hour 
of toil and of hope deferred. Montezuma M^ig^ 
towed hbt arms uloft iu despair — let them fall list- 
letnly at his «<ide, and then r-at <1owm upon the curb- 
Mooe to wee]>, while the nciitrhbors looked up«m him 
from their respc^'tive wind«nvs; a InMievolciit few, 
not afraid of catching cold, comintf down to him with 
their ctmdoleinents. Nunc, however, ollcred a re--t- 
iog place to the ljome!e>>, un>hclteredaiKl despairing 

MogBS. 

In the course of his musinj:'* and mourninirs, as he 
i^at chattering with c<»ld, a loo>eDcd jnivinir-stone 
arrested his attention; and, with the instinct of ^-c- 
nius, which catches c<»mfoit and n^-istance from 
means apparently the most trivial, and unpromising 
in their a.««|)ect, the p.ivin:r-stonc seemed to impart 
an idea t<> Monlczmna M«;.'l's, in this "his last iind 
learfiile!<t extremity." Cirappling this new weapon 
in both his hands, he raised it anfl ])oised it aloft. 

"I shall make a tcn-Miike rn»w," rxclaim<*d he, as 
be lanched the mis>ile at the door with herculean 
iVvce, and himself remained in cla-^-sic attitude 
watching the elfect (»f the >hot, a^ the door groaned, 
andcreake<1, and splintered under the unwonted in- 
iidion. i^till. however, it ilid not trive way before 
this application of force, though ihc prosp<*ct was 
encouraging. The olKerverslandied — Moirg> chuc- 
kled — the dtiff^ Ixirked louder than bclore; and jn- 
ifced it seemed all round as if a new ligjit had been 
fast upon the subject 
''Ilongci>reI" crietl somebody. 
" I will." said ^ri»f.Tars, preparing to demonstnite 
accordiriirly. 

**?ti»p there," said the voice of ■Nfrs. Montezuma 

Moffgs, as ^ht• rai.-ed th«' win<k»w, " if you honircore 

'he door ( T 'his 'ere house ;ii:ain, 1 'II call the Wiitch, 

'*^ i^ee what he think> of Mivh doing>, I will. And 

^o>Vj once for all, you can't come in here t«>-night." 

•* Can't, indeed!— why can't 1 ?— not come into my 



own house ! Do you call this a tree country, on the 
gineral average, if ^uch rebellions are to be tole- 
rated ?" 

" Your house, Mr. Moggs — yours ? — who pyys the 
rent, Moggs — wh<» feeds you and the children, M(.»ggs 
— who fnul* the lire and every thing else? Tell us 
that ?" 

This was somewhat of the nature of a home-thrust, 
and Moggs, rather conscit?nce-stiickcn, was dumb- 
founded and appalletl. Mt^rgs was very cold, and 
therefore, for the time being, deticient in his usual 
pride and self-esteem, leaving himself more pervious 
to the assault of reproach from without and within, 
than lie would have been in a more genial state of 
the atmosphere. No man is courageous when he is 
thoroughly chilled; and it had Ixjcome painl'ully 
evident that this was not a momentary riot, but an 
enduring revolution, through the intermedium of a 
civil war. 

'' IIo, hoi" faintly responded Moggs, though once 
more prt^paring to carry the citadel by storm, "I '11 
settle this business in a twinkling." 

jiplush ! 

Any thing but cold water in quantity at a crisis 
like this. Who could endure a shower-bath under 
such ungenial circumstances? Not IViessnitz him- 
self It is not, then, \o \)C wondered at that Monte- 
zunui Mogtrs now (juailcd, having nothing in him of 
the um|)hibious nature. 

'-Water is cheap. Mr. Mogirs; and you'd iK'tter 
take kecr. There 's several buckets yet up here of 
unkonnnoii cold water, all of which is at your service 
without charge — wont ask you noihin', xMogirs, for 
your washin' ; and if you 're fevcri-h, may l>e it will 
do you gi.xxl." 

Kveryb'Hly laughed, as you know everybody will, 
at any other IkkU's misfortune or disitster. Every- 
btKly laughed but Moggs, and he shivered. 

'• I'll saltinly ketch my death." moaned he; " I'll 
be iViz, standing ."linight up, like a big ificle; or if I 
fall over when 1 'm i'ri/, the b(n's will sUde on me as 
they go to school, and call it fun a*' thoy go whizzinjr 
over my countenance with nails in their shoes, 
scratchioir my physimolKigany all to pirres. They 
tell me that l>eing friz is an easy death — that 3'ou go 
to slcc]) and don't know nothing about it. I wish 
they 'd get their wives to slouse 'cm all over with a 
bucket of water, on sich a night as this, and then try 
whether it is easy. Call U^ing friz hard an easy 
thing I I'd Hither Ik' biled any lime. Wliat shill I do 
— what shili I dit T' 

" Perhaps they 'II put you in an ice-house, and 
kiver you up with tan till summer comes — you'd In; 
g«HKl for something then, which is more nor you are 
now," observed Mrs. Moggs from the window. 

''Quit twittinif a man with his misfortunes,*' 
whined Montezuma, of the now broken-heart. 

'* Why, my duck I" 

" Y-e-e-j — y-e-e-s I that *s it — I am a duck, indexed ! 
but by morning I'll be only a snow-ball — the boys 
will take my head I'or a snow-ball. What shill I do 
— I guvs up, and I guvs in." 

" Well, I 'U tell Y<w, Mt%iv\czvLva^'^V'>^^^>N\!a\^w\ 
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must do to 1m; lUa\\*e<l. Promise me rntthfully only to 
work half a«i hard us I do, and you may coine to the 
fire — the Icn-p'ato j<tove is ahnosl red-hot. Promise 
to mend hoots, mind shop, and tend hahy ; them *:* the 
terms — that 's tho price of admission." 

Hard terms, certainly — the severest of terms — but 
then hard terms, and «everc terms, are ^ood terms, 
if no (ither torni^ are to l>e had. One must do the 
l»est ho can in this world, if it b«; im|>erative up(>n him 
to do something, as it evidently was in Mojrff>*' case. 

'* I promi-e," shivered Mog-yrs. 

"Promise what?" 

** T-l-to tend bahy. m-m-mind .•<hop.nnd m-m-mend 
boots;" and the vanquished Mc»pjrs sank down ex- 
hausted, proving, beyond the pM>.sil)iliiy of doubt, 
that cold water, when nkillfully applied of a cold 
night, is the sovereignest thing (»n earth for the cure of 
"genas" in its lazier branches. 

It is but justice, however, to state, that Moggnkept 
his word faithfully, in which he contradicted llie 
general expeclalion, which, with reason enough in 
the main, places but little reliance on promises; and 
hebeciuue, for him, quite an indit^trious person. His 
wife's bui'kcts served a-s a continual reujembraneer. 
I>ut Mrs. Moggs never exulttnl over his defeat ; and, 
though once compi^Ued to har>hne''s, continued to Ik? 
to Montezuma a most exi^ellent wife. The shop 
looks lively now — and the Im'11 to tlie door is removed ; 
for Mogjrs, with hi«* rat-tal-tal, is ever at his post. 



doing admired execution on the dilapidated boots 
and sh{X^«. Tlie Mf»ggwes prospjer, and all through the 
cfTicaey of a bucket of cold water. We should nni 
wonder if, in the end, the Moggs family were to bt 
come rich, through the force of indiij«try, and. without 
recourse to " genus." 

" Politics and mo has shuck hands forever,'^ said 
the repentant Mogi^s. "I've been looking out and 
expecting loaves and fi.shes long enough. I-l«.)«ve^, 
inde<id I Why I never got even a cracker, unless it 
was a.side of the ear, when there was a row on the 
election ir round ; anrfas for fishes, why, if I 'd stopped 
any longer for them to come swimming up to ray 
mouth, all ready frie<l, with pepper on 'em, I wouldn't 
even have l)een decent food for fishes myself. I never 
got a nibble, let alone a bite; but somebody el«; 
always cotch'd the fish, and asked me to carr\' '«n 
home for them. Fact is, if people wont wote for mc, 
I wont wote for people. And as for the milentary 
line, I give up in a gineral >^'ay, all idea of being a 
gineral ossifer. Bonyparte is dead, and if my mileo- 
tary genus was so great that I could n't sleep for it, 
who 'd hunt me up and put me at the head of affairs? 
No, if I 'm wante<l for any thing, they Ml have to call 
me. I 've dodired about winkin' and noddin* as lonr 
as the country had any right to expect, and now — rat- 
tat-tat — I 'm ?oing to work for m>>elf." 

It was a wise conclusion on the part (^ Mog^i, 
who may, pt»rchance, in this way, be a " gineral" yet 



THE BRIDE'S CONFESSION. 



BT ALICK O. I.KE. 



A SUDDEN ilirill piis.^ttl thri»agh my heart. 
Will! :inrl iiilen"**.*— yet not of jKiin — 

I stF'ive i> quell quirk, iNiundiiig throlio. 
And wjinncd ilie tfonlfnoe o'er ognin. 

II iniKhl litive Iteen full idly penned 

Hy one whose thoughts from love were free. 
And yet hr if iiitrnnced I read 
" Thou art uio:;i beautiful to me." 

Thou ilid«l not whi'*per I wa* loved— 

There were n<» glenuu of tendcrnem, 
S.ive thoKO my lreud>ling heart would hope 

That careh:ss senteure might eapresj*. 
But while tlio blinding tears fell fnift. 

Until the wordi* I si.-arre could see. 
There shone, n* through a wreathing mii*t, 

'• Th'iu art !n>»«t benutit'ul to me." 

T«» thee I I cured not for all eyes 

9o 1 wm beautiful in thine I 
A timid rsliir, my faint, sad beams « 

U|Mm thy path alone should shine. 



Oh wliat was praise, save from thy lips — 
And love should all unheeded Xm 

S) I roulil hear thy blesi»ed voice 
jj;jy — •* Thou art beautiful to me." 

And I havf. htard lhn<e very words— 

}tlufi}iing beneath Ihine earnest gaze — 
Thougli thou, percluuirc, liad^l quite forgot 

They had been said in by-gone days. 
While claspW hand, and circling arm, 

Drew me nearer still to thee— 
Thy low voice breathed up«»n mine ear 

•' Thou, love, iirt t>eauliful to me." 

And, dearest, though thine eyes alone 

May see in me a ningle grace— 
I care not so thou e'er canst find 

A hidden sweetness in my face. 
And if, as ye-»rs aad c.ire* steail on, 

Kvea that lingering light must fl«:e, 
What matR^r I if from thee 1 hear 

*• Thou art Mill bciiutiful to me !" 



SONNET TO NIGHT. 



On ! l'H»k, my love, a» over seas aad lands 
Come* j«h:idowy Night, wilh «lew, anil penee, and rest ; 

IIf)W every flower rlii*pH ii4 foMciI hands 
And fondly leans upon her faithful breaM. 

How Mill, how culm, is all around us now, 
Prmn the high stars lu these pal<: l>u«is bciu-nth — 

QUw, aa the quiet on nn iafant's brow 



Rocked to deep slumber in the lap of death. 

Oh I hush— move not — it is a holy liour 
And this soft nurse of nature, bending low, 

Lists, like the sinle!«8 pair in K»lcn'« lH)wer, 
For angels' pinion** waving to and fro — 
Oh, sucred Night ! what mysteries are thine 



PAULINE DUMESNIL. 



OR A MARRIAGE DE CONVENANCE 



BT ANOXLS DE V. HULL. 



The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Rndurnnce, foresight, strength and skill 

A perfect woman, nobly planned. Wo»DswoRTn. 



but somewhat «cantily furnished apart- 
young girls, in such earnest and appa- 
\ conver^ition (hat, but for their youthful 
; countenance?, one might have fancied 
; beneath the carea and sorrows of age. 

old table between them rested a mag- 
>box, whose rich implements they hud 
nd skillfully ut^ing; but now^ the scissors 
r at their feet, their needles were dropped, 
ger of the two sat with clasped hands, 
npanion's low tones ap])eared to awaken 
m of her heart. 

•fashioned French l)e(3stead were thrown 
jious hues and expensive stulFs, while 
robe of the most delicate material, its 
» looped with orange flowers, ."ieemed to 
entiun of the fair, iVagile being, whose 

one of intense sufl'oring. Her bright 
led at sight of that colorless garb, and the 
I was to wither on her brow ! Wliut to 
were the costly things before her ? The 
)arkled on their snow-white satin case, 
,' veil of beautii'ul lace tlial lay side by 
bridal dress ? 

mion continued speaking, and she bowed 
1 those clasped hands, while her ^light 
with its contending emotions. A few 
>re and she raised her head. She wa* 
T large, dark eyes dilated into fearful 
i5th the big drops came slowly down her 
le was able to speak, 
e, Angela, no more ! You love me, I 
rhat you have done to day was no act of 
You have troubled the dark waters of 

they have become a torrent over which 
ntrol." 

because 1 love you, Pauline, that I have 
iture life manifest to you. Do not .^»ek 
5rit of obedience to your proud mother's 
scause you have been taught to fear her, 
ve consented to perjure yourself, and 

you cannot love."' 

love of heaven, spare me!" cried the 
ig from her friend's words. " Is it to 
• me that you thus seek to move me ?" 

gazed mournfully upon her, and rising 
t, gently put her arm around her. 
■Biuline! my dear Pauline I" murmured 
»been ciuel — forgive me." 
vw was a /'ervenf embrace — and throw- 



ing their arms round one another, tliey wept in 
silence. 

At this moment the door opened, and a lady entered. 
She was tall and majestic, but there was an expres- 
sion of pride and extreme hauteur on her countenance. 
She wore a handsome but faded dress, and the some- 
what high-crowned cap bespoke a love of former 
fashions. She had a foreign air, and when she ad- 
dressed her daughter, it was in French. 

'* How is this I" cried she, angrily. "What scenes 
are these, Pauline ? As often as I enter your room I 
find you in tears. Is it to your advice. Mademoiselle 
Percy, that my daughter owes her red eyes?" 

Angela was about to reply, but Pauline waved 
her back. 

''Is it, then, a crime to weep, mamma ? If there 
were no tears, the heart would break." 

" It is a crime, Pauline, to resist the will of your 
mother, when she has provided for your happiness 
in a manner suitable to your rank and birth. It is a 
crime to break the fifth c^)mmandment, which tells 
you to honor and obey your mother." 

"And have I not done both," cried Pauline, indig* 
nantly. '• Have you not sold my happiness? Have 
you not bartered perhaps my eternal welfare, tliat I 
might lay my aching head upon the downy pillows of 
the rich, that you might see me a wretched slave, 
writhing under chains not the less heav^' becau'^e 
they are of gold?" 

••Have you been reading Racine this morning? 
Or have you been studying for the stage?" said 
Madame Dumesnil, in a cold, scornful tone. " You 
are a goo<l actress, certainly." 

Pauline sank upon a chair, and her friend stootl 
lieside her, pressing her trembling hand. Her mother 
advance<l and stood before her. 

'•We will have no more of this, Pauline. If 1 
fcHjl sati.<fieil that my duty is done, you thould rejoice 
in ol)eyiug me. I alone am the judge in this matter 
— children should ever be contented with allowing 
their parents to act for them ; and allow me to say, 
that any interference of strangers upon an occasion 
like this, is exceedingly misplaced." 

This was aimed at Angela Percy ; but she only re- 
plied by a wondering and mournful gaze to the stern, 
cold woman before her. The old lady proceeded. 

" Bathe your eyes, Pauline, and arrange your hair. 
Monsieur de Vaissiere is below. Perhaps," added 
she, with a sneer, •* perhaps thai Mv** V<itc>j nivVV 
assist you va efi\et\A\\\va% '^out Xonw 
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Puuline started and shuddered, but by this time she 
had a^ain yielded to her mother's influence. Going 
to the glass, she smootlied her dark hair, and endea- 
vored to alratc the swelling of her eyes. Ridding 
Tare well to her friend, she descended to tlie parlor, 
where her affianced hiL^band awaited her. 

lie WJ^^* tall, and hi«* appearance </i"<m/«-7/e; but he, 
too, looked stern and cold as he rose to meet that 
young creature, who've nineteen summers were 
more than doubIe<l by his years. lie was handsome 
also; but where was the youthful ardor that should 
have l>een r(»u<ed at the idea of winning that fair girl's 
love ? Where were the sunny hopes to meet hers, 
the dreams of the future that he wanted ? Hi'* willing- 
ness to accept the saciitice wasnoprorjf of hisgentle- 
nes.s; and the chc(?k of his betrothe<l grew pale, and 
her hand was C(»ld, as he led her to a seat. 

rauiine had Ikhui bred to the hard lorcingr-school 
i»f the (tvciffi rcsrime. Her mother had left France 
on the terrible death of her beloved queen, Marie 
Antoinette, and hud passed from the high post of 
tianw dltonufur^ to poverty and exile in America. 
The sale «>f her magnificent jewels and massive silver, 
had enabled her to Iea«e an old roomy mansion, 
de.««ertcd by its owners, and to live in peace and 
retiiernent. Here, wilh the recollection of theht)rrors 
<A the revolution fiesh within her memory, while her 
heart wa.s >fill bl<>cding wiih the wi»un<ls it had re- 
ceived ; while >he still ha<l before her the mangled 
remains of lior sovereigns — the bleeding head of her 
husband, torn from her in the days of their early love; 
Ml the mid<l of these agonizing thoughts, she gave 
birth to a posthumous chihl — the heroine of our story. 
('Ia<piijg her biilje to her breast, ^bidamc Dnmesnil 
bitterly recalled the many plans of happiness her 
murdered hu>1»and had ma<le in antici]»ation of its 
<«'ming — his alfectitui tor her — his anxiety for her 
safety — their parting, and the subsequent news of his 
txectition. Tho^^e lips were mute whose words of 
fenderne>s were to scKjthe her in her h«)ur of suflering ; 
that hand was cold that would have rested on her 
brow ; that heart was still that would have bounded 
v/ith a lather's love at sight of tin* tiny, lielpless crea- 
ture that lay upon her arm. 

Madame l)ume>nil, the younar, the lovely, and the 
trentle, Ix'came silent, reserved, and harsh. Nothing 
eould swerve her from a determinati«)n made, and 
wilh feelings of the deepi'st parental affection for 
her dauiilitc'r, she Iwid crushed and broken her spirit 
m the sweet spring-time (»f h<»r chiidlKKMl. 

I''r«nn the lini«^ Pauline was oM nuuigh to fi.irm a 
ilesjre, she learned to hear it opposed. " Une. pttitc 
Jillr nttmd qn "on hii donve xe ijiii Ini ftnti^'" was 
the invariable reply to all her childish longinj:?. Ac- 
eordin^: to the o'd French system, every slight oflTence 
was toi!ow«'d by her mother's '• Allez i^ous roncher^ 
maiirnmisfUf ;" so that half her life was -pent in Ix'd, 
while she lay awake with the bright, broad daylight 
ii round her. the hotir when other chihlren are strength- 
ening their little liml)s in the active enj(»yment of 
("i<xl's free, fresh air. 

As she grew older, she wu^* tnnght that "/me 
de.moisrne hien eUrie Ji'^a pat (Vnpininns,"' that her 



parents judged and decided for her ; and while fbt 
sat erect upon a high stool, accomplishing her daily 
tasks in silence, her heart nearly burst with the pent- 
up feelings ot her young imagiuat ion . "Wherever fbe 
went her mother's old waiting- woman ivas behind 
he. "Miss Pauline, hold yourself straight; Mi« 
Pauline, turn out your feet — your head, mademoi- 
selle — your arms!" Poor girl! she was well-nigfa 
distracted with these incessant admonitions. 

In her walks she met Angela Percy and her father. 
They had lately settled in the neighborhood, and 
having no acquaintances, gladly made advances to 
the timid Patiline. Nothing daunted by her shyness 
and reserve, Angela, some years her senior, per- 
severed, and overcame it. She wbs an enthusiastic, 
high-minded girl, and soon pointed out to her com- 
panion new views and new ideas of the world from 
which she had l)een excluded. The intimacy wa* 
formed ere Madame Dumesnil could prevent it, and 
at the instances of old Jeannette, who licgged that 
Mademoiselle Pauline might have a t>iend of lier own 
age — some one to talk to, l)esidcs two old women, 
she consented to allow the friendship to continue, 
provided Jj^annette were present at every interview. 
This was easily promised, but the nurse's stitT limb* 
were m) match for the agile supple ones of her youm; 
chaiges. I.>ay by day she lettered behind, while 
l*auline and Angela, with their arms entwined, con- 
tinued in eager and undistur1>ed enjoyment of one 
another's society. Jeannette reimirked a glow upon 
her yotmg lady's che<^k, and a light in her eye- 
new charms in her hitherto pale, resigmsi ci»unte- 
tenance ; and. wiser than her mistress, concluded that 
the a(Mpii.»ition of a youthful friend was fast pouring 
happiness into her lonely heart. 

Three years passe<l in this pleasant intercourse, 
wiuMi the monotony of their lives was broken by the 
arrival of an old friend of Madtune Dumesnil— a 
M«»n>ieur de Vaissiere. When they had last met, 
she was in the morning of her Ix^auty and blis.*, bet 
hand-iome youth, for whom many a fair one had 
sijfhed. and in vain — as he was still unmarried. What 
a change ! He ccMild not recognize the lovely young 
countess, who>e marriage had been attended withM 
much eclat — s(unany rejoicing>; nor could ."ihe sec 
one vearij^e of the blooming countenance, the delicate 
pr<i(ile, and the jet-black wavy locks lluit once .shaded 
his fair, open brow. IJut these works of time were 
soon forgotten, and the de-ire of the proud, harsh 
mother was aecomplishcd when, alter a few weeks, 
M. de Vaissiere propo.-^ed for the hapless Pauline. 
L'nconsciously, but with the tht>ughlles>nesst of selfi^ 
ncss, Madame Dumesnil sacriticcd her child to her 
p.-ejudiees. M. de Vaissiere's opinions and h$Tt 
weie the same ; their admiration of Ic vieux sysUmi 
— their fond recollection of the untbrtunatc monarch, 
whose weakness they had never reproached him 
with, even in their .•«eeret souls — their abhcirrence of 
l]onaparte — their contempt for la tivb/esse NapO" 
Jeouvr — their upturn<'d noses at their adopted country- 
men, ht Amcriraius — their want of faith in he^uis 
and love — the sin<H'ure-i.sm of young people — their 
presumption — their misfortune being that they nvrtf 
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Ming and not born old — and finally, the coincidence 
opinions wherein both looked upon the white- 
iaded suitor a» a most eligible hu^^bund for the young, 
e blooming, the beautiful Paulint*. 
M. de Vaiaeiere settled a dot upon his fiancee ^ 
id onlered a trousseau and a corhetlie^ not for- 
$tfing the cachemire. The preliminaries were 
Tange<1, the day hinted at, and Pauline was in- 
•rmed with a flourish of trumpets that her destiny 
*as fixed. 

She I istened to her mother's rhapsodic"* over the 
Imirablc parti IVovidcnce had enabled her to pro- 
ide fctr her child in the wilderness of America; 
le heard her enlarge upon her own excellence as a 
irent, of the favor ^he had confenc*! upon her in 
'inging her into the world ; of her consequent ohli- 
itions, and the gratitude she owed her mother when 
ic recollected that not content with jrivin^r her life, 
le had clothed, fed, and supported her until now. 
II this Pauline received in a silence that resembled 
upor ; but when M. de Vai>sieie was ajrain men- 
oned, slie fell, with a scream of terror, at her 
iOtber's feet. 

In vain she wept and cnlrcat».'(l ; in vjiin she pro- 
wed apiinst the dispariiy of air«", the utler want <.>f 
xigeniality, the ab^eniv cf all afreet ion, Madame 
umesnil was too much incensed lo reply. With a 
Bbturc lluit Pauline well nnder>!()o<l, (for it was 
sed to express malediction.^ of every description.) 
le left the room, and lockini? the door, kept her 
lugbter prisoner for the rest of the day. 
She treated this re^^istance to her will as (me of 
10 unhappy consequences of living- in a republican 
Jiintry. She suspected Anircla of communicaiin;: 
merican ideas of independence to her d:iu;;hlcr, 
nd would have added to her wreU-l«;(hu>s by for- 
tdding further intercourse b«>fwecn the two friend*. 
ut Jeannette airaiu interl'ered; ^he knew that 
kuline's doom was sealed, and that it would Ik; 
»OfO than cruel to deprive her of iImj companion 
M) lovc<l. Jrrhe herself carried ihc nolo that conveyed 
IB intellifrence of Pauline'> Cfminjr laic to the indig- 
ant Angela, and cxtendctl her walks lh,it her poor 
oang lady might derive wh.it con>olaii<'n she c<iti!d 
tNH her frieud'«* willing sympalhy. Many weie 
te tears she shed, maiMr the sighs lh.it bm'sl from 
Br oppressed heart, as the j)Oi»i" old c.ealuM.; followed 
ehind tliem. Once she had >nmmoned coura;:e 
jfficicn? to expoMulale with her iiii>tre-s upon the 
ruelty of her conduct to her daiighter ; but ^ho W"iim 
itightiiy di>niis>ed. 

Every elFort had l^een made, and ut Iciii.'lh Angela 
ppealed to Pauline. I^he enlteaicd her to Ix,* more 
rni, and to declare her re>«;Iuiion inner to marry 
^here she could not hive. 
*' Rouse vourself, Pauline — the mi-«'rv <>f a life- 
roe is Ix'foie you, and it i> not yet too lute.'' 
"I have done every thing, Angela," said Pauline, 
ejjpairingly. "My doom i> xniled, and I mn-l bend 
)mv bitter fate. I wouI<l Liv, but that 1 e«>u!d nut 
irvive my mother's curse.*' 

"The curse of the unrighteous availelh naught,'' 
l^ied her fj-iead, sohmuJy. " Wore you wrong- 



fully (»pj»i):sii'g your mothe:'.- will, mine woti'd U' 
the last voice to uphold you ; but now your very 
soul is at stake.'' 

Pauline cast up her eyes in nuit(^a]>peal to heaven 
Her companion beeame excited as she proceede«l. 
depicting the horrors of an unequal marriage. Pah* 
and exhausted, her li.-tener at length entreated her to 
forbear. She had Ixien too long the slave of" her 
mother's wishes to oppose them mt\v; she Imd been 
drilled into fear until it was a wmkness. 'J'his her 
bold-hearted, energetic friend could not undeL^^tand ; 
and it was on her leproaching Pauline witli moml 
cowardice that she, for the iii>l time, resented what 
had in lacl l)ecn patiently borne. 

We have H.'cn laAv kindly Angela foigjive the ac- 
cusation, and how she wept over the elfect of her 
words. The sudd<?n entrance of Madame Dume.snil 
put an end ti> the ciuiversation. and the friends 
separated. 

The next morning Angela was at Pauline's side 
ogoin. Silently she assi.stc<l in decorating the victim 
tor the saerilloe. The brif:ht jewel> cla^ped her aim 
and neck ; the long veil hung around her slender foim , 
the oran.Lre wreath l■e^ted on the dark, datk tiesses — 
and the dress was l.»eauliful. l)ut the bride I she was 
pale and :;haslly. and her lips blue and ipiiverinji. 
Her eyes weie void «.>f all expression — tho.-e liquid, 
lustrous eye> ; and ever and anon the large drops 
rolled o\er her lact?, oozing fioml he depths of her heart. 

Poor Jeannette turned away, sob])ing convulsively 
as the tini>hing touches were given to lhi> .*^od bridal 
toilette. Angela teuiained firm and coileoted, but 
she, too, ^^•ils pale; her eheri>hcd companion was 
gone tV«»m her forever — gone in .-^uch mi.-eiy, loo, 
that she uliiK»t jh-ayed to se<? her tli<' ccMptC she at 
that moment re.-embled. 

Madame Piime.-nil had ri'inaiiied ImjIow with the 
l»rid<".rro(;m and Mr. Peiey, the sole witne>s to this 
ill-omened marri.if:e. At length the hour came. 
Pauline was i:early carrit-d down by Angela and 
.leaniK'lIe, anil in a few monn-nls bound forever to 
a man ^ln' l«Mthed. The ceremony wits ended, and 
the bride, wilh a c< nvulsive sigh, fell kick into tlw 
arms of her nifther. Kesl«iralivcs weie procured, 
and at la>l >he oiM-ncd her i»ves. Thev re.'-ied on the 

J V * 

fcrc of her triend, who hmi'JT c^ver her in miitc agony 
Forcin^ra smili\ which was taken by M. de Vais>iere 
for himself, Pauline arose, and hurried through her 
farewell. Her hu-band han«led her inio|ii> earriagi* 
—ami thus Pauline Unme-nil lei'l her lriend.> an-.l 
her liome. 

Veai-s had j»a->cd. and I'auliiM- sat alone in hoi 
inagnilieciil b.>ud«»ir. ihe pre^i'.ling dtiity of one oi 
the linest hol'.»ls in I'aris. Fmlwiie had tavored M. <K* 
Vaissicre. He had lived t<» rcjiMce over the down- 
tall of the mighty Nap«»ie«»n, and his nu)urnful exile 
He had reiuined to hi** beloved Prance, recovered 
his vast e-late>, and pr«;.-ented hi.> young wife at 
court. His vanity was llattered at her graeioi^s le- 
ceptioi); and the admiiation that f«»lIowed her; hi.«. 
pride was rini*ed, and, mucli u'.;v\.m>l \\^it n;\V\, 
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crowded her vast saluons as often an they wore thrown 
open for the reception of her now numerous ac- 
quaintances. 

It wa» on one of these evenings that Pauline sought 
the silence of her private apartment ere she gave 
herself up to her femme de chanibre. Iler kx>se 
j)«igttoir of while satin was gathered round her, with 
a crimson cord tied negligently at the waist, and 
hanging, with its rich tassels of silver mixed, to the 
ground. Her hair had fallen over her shoulders, 
giving her a Ux»k of sadness that increasetl her beauty. 
Her eyes wandered artjund the room, and her lips 
parted into a nicluncholy smile, a** ^he ci^ntemplated 
its delicate silk hanirings, itr* heavy, costly furniture, 
her maifnitieent toilette, crowded with iwrtmues of 
every description, iKMutiful tlacon«, silver comlis, 
and jewels that sparkled in and out of their cases. 
Her thoughts went back to her mother, whose pride 
had made her a childless, lonely widow; to Angela, 
whom she had so loved; to the misery of the day 
upon which they parted, perhui>s forever— and her 
eyes were filled with tears that, rolling at length 
over her cheek, startled her as they fell u]>on her 
hand. 

"And it was for this that I was ^acriuced,'' mur- 
mured she, bending her licad, " My p<X)r mother! 
could you see me hei*e, you would feel that my hap- 
piness is secure ; but, alas I how little you know of 
the human heart. This splendor lend* weight to 
my chain**, and makes me i'eel more desolate than 
ever I Night after night mingling in gay crowds, 
listening to honied words that fall unheeded on my 
ear; wearing smiles that come not from the heart, 
but help to break it ; exp<xsed to temptation, that 
makes nic fear to mix with tho>e of my own age; 
bound forever to a man whose only sentiment forme 
is one of pride — what part of happiness i> mine ?'' 

A sudden slepuronsctl lier, and her huslwindenteretl 
unannounced. He looked but little older. Time had 
dealt lightly with him. and with the aid of cosmetics 
and a perfect toilette, M. de Vaissiere stootl a re- 
markable lookini: man — tor his age. 

"How is this, iimJaiiie — not dressed yet I Have 
vou no nnxietv lo seeMa«leinoi<elle ^larsto night ?" 

*'I have, indeerl.*' siiil Pauline, starting up and 
tbrcing a smile. " 1> it ^o late, that I s**e you ready ?" 

'' Y«.»u must hasten ^larie, or we *hall be tcK.» late. 
How prf»vol:ingI What ran yon do with that dis- 
hevelled hair? Vj.h have a Iwd habit of thinking — 
that {*> netnallv ^iiitul. Whv do vou not take mv 
ex.'.inp'r ; I never reih.M't — il inakt?s one grow old I" 

Sheiuiirht hav«' t«»!d him how lu'ryoiiiig life was em- 
bittered l«v the menu TV of dav* that w<*re srt^ne never 

• • • 

to return : how sjie had grown ohl wiih think ir.ir, and 
Wore but !lie semblanet? of youth over a witlK^red 
heart. l^iT j-he Ijjid ^rh«Mi!ed her>elf to serenity with 
an etl'iMt alnm^it '«T|r«>rhuman — and wizMiu' a silver 
I>ell rt hor side, vhe rang for her waitinir woman. 

" You unM hapten, Marie — Alini^ieurde Vaissiere 
i« already dre-sed. Hind up thi'* hair l>enealh <ome 
net-w«)rk, my g«'od irirl ; I have no time for eml>el- 
lithing this evenintr." 

^^Madamc h mme heauiitul without her a>ual 



coiffu.-*e," said the girl, as she gathered up the dark 
tresses of her mistress. " I shall place her diamond 
aigrette in her hair^ and the will turn all heads.'* 

" I have no such ambition, my good Marie," mio 
IViuline, laughing. " Give me my fan and giovev 
and fasten this bracelet for me.*' 

" Teiiez^ mitJamef" said Marie, handing them, 
and Paulino ran down stairs, where her busbanJ 
awaited her. He liad just been fretted BuOic:ent/«- 
to Iind fault with her dreg's. 

** You never wear jewels enough. Do you thinly 
I bought them to ornament your boudoir?** 

" I did not like to keep you waiting-, mon ami 
^hall I return and tell Marie to give me iny 
necklace ?" 

" Yes, and your bracelet to match. Y'our whit** 
arm, madame, was made to oniament," addetl M. dtr 
Vaissiere, assuming an air (rf' gallantry. 

Pauline smiled, and ran back to her boudoir. In 
a lew moments she returned blazing with jeweU. 
inwardly lamenting the display, but ever ready t" 
grant her husband's wish. He, too, smiled as >hv 
came forward, and taking her hand, led her to hei 
carriage. 

f?hortly after they were seated, the door opened. 

and the young Vicomte de H entered the box. 

He placed him.self behind Pauline, and remaincJ 
there for the rest of the evening, in eager, animated 
conversation. He was not only one of the moit 
agreeable men of the day, but added to wit and ve^ 
satility of genius, a handsome face, graceful beariis. 
and a noble heart; and while Pauline yielded to tbr 
charms of so delightful a companion, full of the 
dreams and hopes of youth, uttering sentiments tlu*. 
years ago had l>een hers, her husband .vut silent and 
moody l>eside her. A pang went through his heart 
as he gazed upon her bright countenance, and re- 
membered her youth, whose sunshine was extin- 
gui>hed by her marriage with him. He looked at 
the smooth, full cheek of her ccnnpanion, the purple 
glo.ss of his raven locks, the fire of his eye, and 
listening to his gay times, his brilliant repartee*, 
and enthusiastic expressions, pictured him with a 
»ihudder the hu>bund of Pauline. What would have 
l>een her life eompared to the one ^he led with him- 
How diflercnt would have been the bridal ! He 
thought of her g«Mitleness, her cheerl'ul compliance 
with his wishes, her calm, sulxlued look, her looelv 
hours, the void that must lie in her heart ; and as alt 
the*e things passed, for the first time, through hi* 
mind, he clapped hi«« hands in despair. 

He turned once more to look upon the wile hf 
was but now bcgiuninj? to nppreeiate. She, tw. 
had fallen in a rcvcry. Her l>eautiful head was beat, 
her I'^ng. dark lashes sweeping her cheek; and 
aromiil her lip> played a smile so sweet, thatthougtt 
he know her thoughts were fur away in som** 
pleasant ^^*andering, he 'was sure he had no part iti 
them. 

For the first time since their wedded life, ]M. d<» 
Vai.'isiere wa«» beginiiinir to love his wife. He turned 

suddenly to lot>k at the Vicomte de H . He, too. 

was €az\tv% \rpou Pnuluve wUK a look of intense 
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admiration, hut so full of pity and respect, l hut it : back !o iho diiy \\lio»f»in >\n' hiul ic])niiuln."i1 Ii».i 
made the jealoun pang tluit thrilltti through the ha-*- 'with hiizaidini,' Uit.' eternal wellaie ui" her ehiid. 
Umd'^tVame less hitter — and with a deep si^h he j Throwing: herself u])on her Knee-, >\n' piu>e<l t'oi 
turned to the stage. The play was one that gave stren:.lh— and her prayer \va> lieurd. ^^^Khlenly, as 
him a lesson I'or the re!«t of his days. It repre^etJled ; if >lrntk with >oin».' iinpiil>e, >ho hurried lioni the 
a young girl like his IHiuline, forced to wed one, "window, thri>ii:;ii the hall, |»««i-eil tl.e l«»nfr suiie of 
like him, old enough to Ixi her father. For a while ai»artujeuis, and reaclicti her hu>l»andV. Mnlering. 
all went jtmoothly ; the giddy wite ^\•as dazzled by she closed tlie d«»or behind her, and rnsln?d forward 
her jewels and her importance. But time passed, i to M. de Vaissiere's rhuir wiih such pa--i«»nale 
and she wa** roughly treated, her every wish rapidity, that one might hiive tlniuiiht Am lewrvd U» 
thwarted, and her very serx-ants taught to disobey | fail in her resolution. 

her. Her angel iclie ha viour had no ellect up.-n her Her sobs and leari« had nearly deprived h«?r t)f 
brutal husband; her patience exasperated him. ' utterance, but falling at her huslwnd's feet, she con- 
Wickedly he exposed her to tenii>lation ; and as lie , fe>sed the momentary infidelity of her hilhe.lo love- 
walched her mingle with th«»se «)f her own age, and less ht?art, and be«*ouglit him to lake her from tho'-e 
»liare their plans and pleasures, suspicion entered scenes of gayety and temptation lo some distant. 
his mind. He removed her tar tVom her Iriends, quiet region, that s*he might expiate her fault i:i 
and interceptetl her letters, makiiiir hiui-elf master i solitude. 

of their contents, until by a series of iierseculi(>ns Trembling she raised her eyes t«) lii> face. Instead 
he druve her to lly I'rom him, and perish in the ^^ 'he fury, the reproaches she laid expccied. what 
attempt. was her surprise at seeing the teai> coursiii;.' dt»wu 

Well for him was it that Monsieur do Vaissiere I his cheeks, to feel herself raised and cla-i»ed to his 
witnessed this play. Howdiircrent might have l>een '. breast. 

the effect of his newlv awakened emotions, had ! "31v poor child'.'* said he. tenderlv — and il was 
they risen in the solitude of hi> aparlmciit. The j the lir>t time he had evi*r so addrt*>scd her — ''my 
curtain fell, and Pauline l.ioked up. Teai-s were j poor child I I should have loreseen thi--; 1 should 
standing in her eyes — for the fate of the heroine of ■ have warned you eie now. Il was your mother's 
the piece had alleeted her deeply, and her husUmd's . t'ault to marry you Ut me, and mine to have placed 
sympathy was with her when he remarke<l them, j tempJalion in your way. JJut how could I tear you 
He waited until he saw her ::iver her arm to the from tho«e whose yeai-s were suited to yoiir>, to 
ricomte, and walked behind ihem, another creattire. i shut you up with an old :rreylK*ard I Thus, while I 
He had determined to win his wife's Itvve or die; ■ watched o\er vou, mv pride in v<Mir surce." made 
to watch her, that he might warn her; to minister me tortretfiil of your salely. It is not yet too laic. 
forever to her comforts, mv rauiiiie — all will be for the l)e>t. In time v«>u 



The vieomte returncNl wiih them, and soi>n the 



will leurn t<» love vour husband, and |o kn«>w hov.- 



splendid <uUin was crowded with gue>l>. I'auline devotedly he has lovrd you since his sHi[iid eyes 
passed from one to the t>ther wiili gracelul, winning ■ were opfuctl to your virtues.*' 
smiles; and her hu'liaml*- heart lillc<l with pride ; With a smoiliered «*iy of joy Paulin*' threw hcifclt 
and pleasure as he watched her, the object of admira- upon his bi»<o[u. The poor stricken dove had a! 
tion, glittering with djamond>«, radiant with lM>aiity, \ lu<i found a ^helter. 

and rememl*e red that she wa-* his. Without a The next «la_\ . while the whole World was lament- 
pang he saw the noble youth, \\ho.<'C coming had iiig a.'id wi iidei inL'' over the dc!cimin:i*ion of the 
been to him salvation, lc;id her to supper, and j bean'il'ul, brilli.iut, and courled raulinede \'ais>iiere. 
seal himself at her side. He knew that she was to leave the iray metropolis in the mid>t of i?< 
pleas^ed; he felt that she mitiht have lovcd; but he j [flea^me, she sat on<-e more in her boudoir. A holy 
knew, loo, that she was a>» pme as an angel. Hi>w calm luul sellled on her brow, peace ha<l c.jteied her 
was it that suddenly her nuiny virtues ro."»o in array I heart; and lhouj:h a deep b!ii-h oversi'r<.*a«l he;' 
before him, and spoke t<» his heart ? j fcaturoa- >he heard her huslmnd's stcpapproa«'hii:g. 

One evening Pauline slo«d at the window over- : she ro.>e to meet him with a gmteful \o^tk. Putting 
looking the g;irden that was behind the lb)tel de j his arm around her, he drew her elo^e/ to him, and 
Vaissiere. The moonlij:lit was glancing over the , pressed a ki:«s uj)on her foreli<*»d. 
lops of the orange trees, and the peri^ime of their | *'IL»w many days «-f jiacking will you require, 
white blossoms came Ihiatiiig u]t like an incen.>>e of ' Pauline T' ^aid he. smilin:: "Poor Marie! she 
thanks to ihe Great Author of ail, wiiile fountains has nearlv worn her aims out.'* 

I » 

played l)eneath their shade, tallinir mu««ical!y uu the I "r^lie will complete la^r la^k to-night; and if you 

heart of the lonelv watcher. j like, we can l»e olf In the morninsr. P>ut have vou 
A slmde was upon her bn»w — a shade of di^coa- ihe carriaires ready, ///■/// hihi * Are we nt»l Iiei'ore- 

tcnt ; and biusy were the thouj:lits ihal came creeping ' hi'ud with you V askcvl Pauline, in ihe >ame clieeilul 

into her soul. Mhe was judging her own heart — and .-"train. 

hitterly «lid .^he reproach it as the image of another j "We mu<t summon l'>anroi>." said M. ile 

lillcd lis space. Alas', she had feared this; and ' Vaissiere, "ami see if my oider> Lave b«*cn cxe- 

acratn she was roused into imlignation as her mot lair's ■ ciiled.*' 

Mem will wasrecnlJed to her — Skm\ she was carried 1 Pr'auro\s \\\\i\ VKicrvA"- i^tow\v\ \\> \\>a\^\\ •a.w^ ^\^^^ 
11* 
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days a(\er, we found Pauline gazing out at tbe 
windows, mournful and conMrience-striekcn — she 
was leaving Parii* behind her as fast as four horses 
and cracking whips could carry her. As they drove 
on, losing sight of its towers and steeple?, a sensa- 
tion of freedom came over her, and she placed her 
hand in her huslmnd's. as if to thank him for her 
safety. The wound upon her heart was not yet 
closa:) ; but her firm principle, her love of right, and 
gratitude for her deliverance, and the indulgence of 
M. de Vuissiere were fast healing what she did not 
for a moment allow to rest within her mind. 

Every thing delighted her; the ploughed field-*, 
divided by green hedges ; the furm-houses scattered 
far and near; the picturesque appearance of the 
peasantry and their groupings, as tiiey gathered 
together to watch the travelers' suite; and when 
they stopped at a tainily estate of M. de Va.*«siere, 
her enthusiasm knew no bounds. 

Here they remained until the spring u-as past and 
summer came, eml>eliishing still more the l>eautiful 
woods around the little domain. But they lingered 
yet in this pleasant place, loving it for the peace it 
had given them, and the happiness they had learned 
to feel in being together. 

Leaning on her husband's arm, Pauline wandered 
amid the bright scenes with a light .step, now 
stoppingto admire some variety of foliage, and now 
pau-^ing by the crystal stream that ran at the foot of 
the tall trees, murmuring like a hidden ^pl■ite, and 
mirroring the waving boughs, and the blue sky of 
fri helle Frrincc. i^he had forgotten the misery of her 
bridal-<lav, or remembered it but to contrast her 
present quiet enjoyment of life with her then wrelch- 
edncj^s. She had forgotten her youth of terror, 
her husband's years and hi^ co!dr»e."*s, iind now, when 
she looked upon the silver hair that glittered beside 
her braid-i of jet, a feeling of gratitude filled her 
heart; as ^*!!e rtrcalled the hour when he might have 
ea>t her ofl* with some show o( justice, and sent her 
forth upon the wide world t<» die. 

She had learned to love him, not with the heart- 
stirring love of youth for youth, but with the deep, 
holy aflection of a prodig;il child. Not all the tempta- 
tions of the gay world could ever make her swerve 
from her allegiance to him. Like a good and pioiis 
daughter did she cling to him, providing for his 
comfort, and forseeing his every want. 

One day he called her to him as she returned f»-om 
her visit of charity to the surrounding peasantry. 
She had w<.'pt over their troubles and relieved them, 
and rejoiced with the happy. Her heart was over- 
flowing, and passing the little church, she entered, 
and offered up a prayer of thankfulness for her 
own blessings, and those she was able to confer on 
others. 

Her husband watclied her graceful form as she 
came at his call, and smilingly placed a letter in 
her hand. It was from her mother, and part of it 
ran thus : 

"I am now very old, mon!*icur,and very infinn. I 
have often thoi^ht, in my lonely houn» of the unhap- 



piness of my child on her marriage with you, and 
have doubted the wisdom of that authority which I 
exercu»ed so severely over her. The virion <rf ihit 
pale, agonized countenance, comes upon me like a 
reproach ; and although she has never hinted in one 
of her letters of imkindncss from you, I have rtien 
thought that there was a mournful spirit pervaduii 
them. Pray God slie may not be unhappy througrh 
my fault ! I rely upon you, monsieur ; be kind t^iny 
poor Pauline. 

Marie Therese Clemence Dumesml. 

{Nee de ViUencurt.) 

Pauline's tears fell fast over this letter; and a* 
she finished leading it, slie cast herself upon her 
husband's bosom. 

" She does not deserve a reply, docs she, Pauline?" 
asked he, with a smile, and pressing her chiscr to 
him. " Think you there would be no more marringw 
dr couvf nance if we were to give the benefit of our 
experience to the world ? Would your mother even 
be sensible of her error, could she know how yonr 
suflering has ended— could she see how happy you 
make an old man." 

"Let her think that we have been always so," 
cried the noble Pauline. Why disturb her last years 
with a narrative of what may embitter tiiem? Shall 
it not be so, my dear, kind husband ?" 

"It shall, my child," said he, touched by the 
generosity of her request. *' And yo(\j, Pauline, shall 
write the answer — you, my patient, enduring, and 
admirable wife ! Why is it that I alone know what 
you have suflered, forced thus to appreciate in silence 
your noble forbearance." 

But there was another letter to be read— one from 

Angela. It contained an account of Madame I)u- 

mesuii's failing strength, and her earnest desire to 

embrace her child once more. Jeannette was Ion? 

I since numbered with the dead; and Angela, whi« 

devotion to her father liad made her refuse ewr\' 

i oflcr of marriage, removtid with him to the abode of 

i her friend's mother, passing her life in dividing 

her cares. 

But a short lime elapsed and Pauline, with her 

I husband, wtLs sailing once more upon tlie broad 

: bosom of the Atlantic. It was a long and lediotu 

' voyage; but she arrived in lime to receive her 

mother's blessing, and close her eyes — the reward 

her filial piety had merited. 

Mr. Percy soon followed liis aged com[Ninion, and 
Angela retm-ned with Pauline to France. Here sb^ 
witnesseil, with wonder and delight, tlie happiness 
that, through Pauline's virtue, was not ineompatib*^ 
with so great a disparity of age, and rejoiced when * 
few months after their arrival in Paris, Pauline gav^ 
birth to a son and heir. Nothing now was wanting 
to complete the domestic enjoyment of the circle 
gathered at the Hotel de Vaissiere; and while thesam^ 
guy crowds graced its walls, and courted its fai^ 
mistress. IViuiine never forgot to turn to her husband' 
as the one whose smile '^^'as to her tbe brightest r 
whose praL<c the moi^t valued, and whose approlw 
tion alone she loved and lived for. 
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It was ihe leafy moiuh of June, 
Anf! jfiyooff Nature, all in tune, 

With wreathing buds was dre*t. 
As toward the mighty catumct-s side 

A youthful stranger prest ; 
His ruddy check was blanched with awe, 
And scarce he seemed his breath to draw, 

While bending o'er its brim, 
He marked its strong, unfathoroed tide, 

And beard its thuiuier-hymn. 

His measured week too quickly fled, 
Another, and another sped, 
And soon the summer-rose decayed. 
The moon of autumn sank in shade, 

And winter hurled its dart. 
Years filled their circle, brief and fair. 
Yet still the enthusiost lingered there. 
While deeper round his soul was wove 
A mystic chain of fearful love, 

That would not let him part. 

When darkest midnight veiled the sky, 
Yuu 'd hear his busting step go by, 
To gain the bridge beside the deep, 
That where its wildest torrents leap 

Hangs thread-like o'er the surge, 

Just there, upon its awful verge. 
His vigil-hour to keep. 

And when the moon, descending low. 

Hung on the flixxl that gleaming bow, 

Which it would seem some angel's hand, 

With Heaven's own pencil, tinged and spanned, 

Pure symbol of a better land, 

He, kneeling, poured in utterance free 

The eloquence of ecstasy ; 

Though to his vrords no answer cume, 

Save that One, Everlasting Name, 

Which since Creation's morning broke 

Niagara's lip alone hath spoke. 

When wintry tempests shook the sky. 

And the rent pine-tree hurtled l)y, 

Unblenching, 'mid the storm he stood, 

And marked sublime the wrathful flood. 

While wrought the frost-king, fierce and drear. 

Hit palace 'mid those clifls to rear, 

And strike the massy buttress strong. 

And pile his sleet the rocks among. 

And wasteful deck the branches bare 

With icy diamonds, rich aiid rare. 

Nor lacked the hermit's humble shed 

Such comforts as our natures ask 

To fit them for life's daily task. 
The cheering fire, the peaceful bed, 
The simple meal in season spread, 
While by the lone lamp's trembling light. 
As blazed the hearth-stone, clear and bright. 

O'er Homer's page he hung, 
Or Maru't martial numbers scanned^ 



For classic lore of many a iuud 
Flowed smoothly o'er his tongue 

Oft with rapt eye, and skill profoun«!, 

He woke the entrnncing viol's sound, 
Or touched the sweet guitar. 

For heavenly music deigned to dwell 

An inmate in his cloistered cell, 
As beams the solem star, 

All night, with meditative eyes 

Where some lone, rock-bound fountain lie*. 

As through the groves, with quiet tread, 
On his accustomed haunts he sped. 
The mother-thrush, unstaitled, sung 
Her descuit to her callow young, 
And fearless o'er hi* threshold prwt 
The wanderer from the Siwirrow's nest, 
The squirrel raised a sitnrkling eye 
Nor from his kernel cared to fly 
As |)us8ed that gentle hermit by. 
No timid creature shnink ti> meet 
His pensive glance, ferenely sweet ; 
From bis own kind, alone, he sought 
The screen of solitary thought. 
Whether the world too harshly presit 
lis iron o'er a yielding breast. 
Or I'orced his morbid youth to prove 
The pang of unrequited love, 
We know not, for he never «iiil 
Aught of the life he erst haid led. 

On Iris isle, a summer-bowcr 

He twined with brunch and vine and flwwer. 

And thtrre he mutfcd on rustic seal, 

Unconscious of the noonday heat. 

Or 'neath the crystal waters lay. 

Luxuriant, in the swimmer's play. 

Yet once the whelming flood grew strong. 
And bore him like a weed along, 
Though with convulsive grasp o( \itiin 
And heaving breast, he strove in vuin, 
Then sulking 'neath the infuriate tide. 
Lone, as he lived, the hermit died. 

On, by the rushing current swept, 
The lifeless corse its voyage kept, 
To where, in narrow gorge compre*t, 
The whirlpool-eddies never rest, 
But b<nl with wild tumultuous sway, 
The Maelslr<»m of Niagara. 
And there, within that rocky bound, 
In swift gyniiions roun i and round, 

Mysterious course it held, 
Now sprijiging I'rom the torrent liourse, 
Ni>w buttling, as with maniac force, 

To mortal strife compelled. 

Right fearful, 'neath the moonbeam bright, 

It was to see that brow so white. 

And mark the gluistly dead 

Leap uvvmtd ttom\i\& \oxvvwt-\j«:^^ 
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As if in iMussion-giut, 
And tossing wild with agony 
Resist the omnipotent decree 

Of dust to dust. 

At length, where smoother waters flow, 
Emerging from the abyss below, 
The hnpless youth they gained, and bore 
Sad to his own forsaken door. 
There watched his dog, with straining eye, 
And scarce would let the train pass by. 
Save that with instinct's rushing spell, 
Througli the changed cheek's empurpled hue, 
And stiff and stony form, he knew 
The inastrr lie had loved so well. 
The kitten fair, whose graceful wile 
So oft had won his musing smile. 
As round his slippered foot she played, 
Stretched on his vacant pillow laid. 
Wliilo strt'wetl around, on board and chair. 
The hii*t-plucked fl<iwer, the lK>ok last read, 
The rcaily pt-n, the ps»ge outi«pread, 
The water cru<c, the unbroken bread — 



Revealed how sudden was the siuire 
That swept him to the dead. 

And so, he rests in foreign earth, 
Who drew 'mid Albion's vnles his birth : 
Yet let no cynic phrase unkind 
Condemn that youth of gentle mind — 
Of shrinking nerve, and lonely heart, 
And lettered lore, and tuneful art. 

Who here his humble worship iiaid 
In that most glorious temple-shrine, 
Where to the Majesty Divine 

Nature her noblest altar made. 

No, blame him not, but praise the Power 
Who, in the dear domestic bower, 
Hath given you firmer strength to rear 
The plants of love— with toil and fear — 
The l)eam to meet, the blast to dare, 
And like a faithful soldier bear ; 
Still with sad heart his requiem pour, 
Amid the cataract's ceaseless roar, 
And bid one tear of pitying gloom 
Bedew that meek enthusiast-s tomb. 



BURIAL OF A VOLUNTEER. 



BY FABK BEXJAMIN. 



'T IS eve ! one brightly-beaming star 
Shines fr«»m the eastern heavens afar, 
To light the f(.>otstcps of the brave. 
Slow marching to a comrade's grave. 

The Noriherii wind has sunk to sleep ; 
The swcci South brt*aihes ; as low and deep 
The martial clang is heard, the tread 
Of those who bear the silent dead. 

And wh»w»e the fnrm, all stnrk and cold. 
Thus rendy for the l(M>sened mould ; 
Thus stri'tchetl nixin so rude a bier? 
Thine, s<.)ldier, tliine— the volunteer ! 

Poor volunteer ! the shot, the blow. 
Or fell di:^a:te Imih laid him low — 
And few his early lof-s deplore — 
His battle done, his journey o'er. 

Ala^ ! no (ond wife's arms caressed. 
His cheeks no teu>ler mother pressed; 
No pitying soul wns by his side, 
A«, lonely in his tent, he died. 



He died — the volunteer — at noon ; 
At evening came the small platoon ; 
And 8<K»n they '11 leave him to his rest, 
With sods upon his manly breast. 

Hark to their fire I his only knell. 
More solemn thnn the passing bell ; 
For, ah ! it tells a spirit flown 
Without a prayer or sigh, alone ! 

His name and fate shall fnde away, 
Forgtiticn since his dying day, 
And never on the roll of fume 
Shall be inscril)ed his humble name. 

Alns ! like liim hc^w many more 
Lie cold on Rio Grnnde's shore ; 
How many green, unnoted graves 
Are bordered by tliosc turbid wavcs I 

Sleep, soldier, sleep ! from sorrow free 
And sin and strife : 'I is well with ihec ! 
'T is well, though not a single tear 
Laments the buried volunteer. 



THE BRIDAL MORNING. 



[see engraving.] 



MoKH of hopes that, quivering, glow 
With a light ne'er known before ; 

Mom of fears, which cannot throw 
Shadows its sweet glory o'er ! 

Onitle tboughu of all the past ; 

Happy thoughts of all to come ; 
Loving thoof hta, like rose-leaves, cast 

Orer all around her home. 



Oh, the light upon that brow ; 

Oh, the love witliin that eye I 
Oh, the pleasant dreams that flow 

Like fairy music sweetly by ! 

Morn of Hope ! Oh may its light 
Melt bnt into brighter day ! 

Lady, all that 's blest and bright 
Be about thy path ulway : 



HOME. 



BT MXS. U. XARIOM WARD 
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Ilome^ sweet home!^* How many holy and beau- 
tiful memoried are crowded into those three little 
"words. How does the absent one, when weary with 
the cold world's strife, return, like the dove of the 
deluge, to that bright ^pot amid the troubled waters of 
life. ^^Ilomty sipeet howeV^ The one household 
plant that blooms on and on, amid the withering 
heart-flowers, that brightens up amidst tempc!<ts and 
storms, and gives its sweetest fragrance when all 
else is gloom and desolation. We never know how 
deeply its roots arc entwined with our heart-strings, 
till bitter lessons of wasted affection have taught us to 
appteciate that love which remains the same through 
yearn of estrangement. What exile from the spot of 
his birth but rememben«, perhaps with bitterness, 
the time wlien fabehood and deceit first broke up the 
beautiful dreams of his soul, when he learned to see 
the world in its true colors. How his heart ached 
for his father's look of kind:i&<6 — his mother's voice 
of e^inpathy — a sister's or brother's hand to clasp in 
the warm embrace of kindred afiection. Poor, home- 
sick wanderer ! I can feel for your loneliness ; for 
my heart often weeps tears of bitterness over the 
memories of a far-oflfhome, and in sympathy with a 
gray-haired father, who, when he calls his little band 
around the hearth-stone, misses full many a link in 
the chain of social affection. I can feel for your 
loneliness, for perhaps you have a father, too, whose 
eyes have grown dim by long looking into the tomb 
of love. Perhaps you, too, have a mother, sleeping 
in some distant grave- yard, beneath the flowers your 
hands liave planted; and as life's path grows still 
more rugged before you, you wonder, as I have 
done, when your tii'ne will come to lie down and 
sleep quietly with her. An incident occurred on 
board of one of the western steamers, some years 
since, which strongly impre^jed mc with its truthful- 
ness in proving how wildly the heart clings to home 
reminiscences when absent from tliat spot. A party 
of emigrants had taken pasi>agc, amongst whom was 
a young Swiss girl, accompanied by a small brother. 
Not even the outre admixture of Swiss, German, and 
£jiglu«h costume, which c(>nipi»sod her dress, could 
conceal the fact that she was supremely beautiful ; 
and as the emigrants were separated from what Ls 
termed tlie first-cIas^s passengers only by a slight 
railing, I had an opportunity of in.«pecting her ap- 
pearance without giving offence by marked observa- 
tion. Amongst the crowd there happened to be a set 
of German musicians, who, by amusing the eunuied 
possengers, reaped quite a harvest of silver for their 
exertions. I have always heard tliat the Germans 



were extremely fund of music, and was surprised 
that none of the party, not even the beautiful Swiss 
girl, gave the slightest indication of pleasure, or 
once removed from the position they had occupied 
the whole way. Indeed, I was becoming quite in- 
dignant, that the soul-stirring Marseilles Hymn of 
France, the God Save the Queen of England, and 
last, not least in its impressive melody, the Hail 
Columbia of our own nation, should have pealed its 
music out upon the great waters, almost hushing 
their mighty swell with its enchantment, and yet not 
waken an echo in the hearts of those homeless wan- 
derers. The musicians paused to rest for a moment, 
and then suddenly, as if by magic, the glorious Rana 
des Vache of Switzerland stole over the water, with 
its touching pathos swelling into giand sublimity, 
its home-music melting away in love, and then 
bursting forth in the free, glad strains of revehy, till 
every breath was hushed as by the presence of visible 
beauty. Having never before heard this beautiful 
melody, in my surprise and admiration I had quite 
forgotten my emigrant friends, when a low sob 
attracted my attention, and turning round, I saw the 
Swiss girl, with her head buried in the lap of an old 
woman, trying to stifle the tears that ivould force 
their way or break the heart that held them. I liad 
but a slight knowledge of the Swiss dialect, and 
"my home, my beautiful home I" was the only 
words intelligible to me. She wept long and bitterly 
after the cadence of the song was lost amongst the 
waves, while the old woman, blessings on her 
for the act, sought by every endearment within her 
power to soothe and encouroge the home-sick girl. 
Tliere was little enow of refinement in her rough 
sympathy, but it was a heart-tribute — and I could 
almost love her for the unselfishness with which she 
drew the shrinking form closer to her bosom. I 
would have given the world to have learned that 
girl's previous history. I am sure accide?it mu*t 
have thrown her amongst her present associates, as 
I have seen a lily broken from its stem by a sudden 
gust of wind, and flung to wither and die amid rude 
and hardy weed*. In a few hours the party left the 
boat, and I never saw either her or them again ; but, 
till this day, whenever any incident of a domvslic 
nature wakens old-time dreams, plea!»ant memories 
of that beautiful exile, weeping over the music ol' 
her lost Eden, and of the kind old woman caressing 
her, and kissing off the falling tears, creep together, 
and form a lovely picture of home a fid heaven- 
born love. 



MARGINALIA. 



BT SDOAR A. POE. 



That punctuation is important all a^ee; but bow 
few comprehend the extent of its importance I The 
writer who ncj^lects pinict nation, ormis-puncluates, 
ia liable to be misunderstood — this, according to the 
popular idea, is the sum of the evils arising from 
heedlessness or ignorance. It does not seem to be 
known that, even where the sense is perfectly clear. 
a sentence may be deprived of half its force — its 
spirit — its point — by improper punctuation. For 
the want of merely a c«>mma, it often occurs that an 
axiom appears a paradox, or that a sarcasm is con- 
verted into a scrmonoid. 

There is no treatise on the topic — and there is no 
topic on which a treatise is more needed. There 
beems to exist a vnlgar notion that the subject is <me 
of pure conventionality, and cannot be brought 
within the limits of intelligible and consistent rule. 
'And yet,- if fairly looked in the face, the whole 
matter is so plain that its rationale may be read as 
we run. If not anticipated, I shall, hereafter, make 
an attempt at a magazine paper on " The Philosophy 
of Point." 

In the meantime let me say a word or two of the 
da^h. Every writer for the press, who has any 
sense of the accurate, must have been frequently 
niortiHed and vexed at the distortion of his sentences 
by the printer's now general substitution of a semi- 
colon, or conuna, for the dash of the MS. The total 
or nearly total disuse of the latter point, has been 
brought about by the revulsion consequent upon its 
excessive <'niploymcnt al>(»ut twenty years ago. The 
Byrtjnic poets were iff I dii*<h. John Neal, in his 
earlier novels, exaggerated its use into the grossest 
abuse — altlK»ugli his very error arose from the philo- 
sophical and sLMj-dependcnt spirit which has always 
distiugui>hcd him, and which will even yet lead 
him, if I am not greatly Uii-^taken in the man, to do 
something I'or the literature of the countrv which 
thecomitry "will not willingly, ''and cannot possibly, 
'• let die." 

Without entering now into the /<•////, let me observe 
that the printer may always ascertain when the da«h 
of the M.S. is pro])erly and when improperly em- 
ployed, by l>eariug in mind that this |M)int represents 
(I scrmff thought — an t nuncldtion. In using it just 
above I have exeinplilied its use. The words "an 
emendation" are, speaking with reference to gram- 
matical c.»ii>iriuMion, put in wy/position with the 
Words "a second thought." Having written these 
latter woid'^, I relleeled whether it would not be 
possible to render their meaning more distinct by 
certain other words. Now, in>te;id of erasing the 
phraie *• a second thf)ughi,"' which is of some use — 
which partiitlly conveys the idea intended — which 
advances me a sfrj) tuiva/d m}'full purpose — I sutler 



it to remain, and merely put a dash between it awi 
the phrase "an emendation." The dash gives the 
reader a choice between two, or among three ox 
more expressions, one of which may be more forcible 
than another, but all of which help out the idea, ll 
stands, in general, for these words — "or, to malf nt. 
Meaning vwre distinct.'''' This force it has — and 
this force no other point can have; since all other 
points have well- understood u>es quite dilfercD: 
from this. Therefore, the da?h cannot be dis.pen>e«l 
with. 

It has its phases — its variation of the force de- 
scrilM?d; but the one principle — that of second thoiurli: 
or emendation — will be found at the bottom of a!l 

In a reply to a letter signed " Outis," and defend- 
ing Mr. Longl'ellow from certain charges suppoMii 
to liavc been made against him by myself, I took 
occasion to assert that " of the cla.^ of willful pla- 
giarists nine out of ten are authors of estaWUhed 
reputation who plunder recondite, neglected, or for- 
gotten books." I came to this conclusion a priori: 
but experience has confirmed me in it. Here is a 
plagiarism from Channing; and as it is perpetrated 
by an anonymous writer in a Monthly Magazioe. 
the theft seems at war with my assertion — until it i* 
seen that the Magazine in (juestion is Campbell's 
New Monthly for Anj^nst, IS'JS. Channing. at th*l 
time, was comparatively unknown; and, beside?, 
the plagiarism appeared iji a foreign country, whert* 
there was little probability <.»f detection. 

Channing, in his essay on Bonaparte, says : 

"We would observe tliat military talent, even o: 
the highest order, is tar from holding the fl^^l placr 
among intellectual endowments. It is one of the lower 
Ibrms of genius, for it is not conversant with the 
highest and richest objects of thought. . . . Stiil 
the chief work of a general i<to apply physical forc*tr 
— to remove physical obstruct ion> — to avail himsell 
of physical aids and ad van' a*:*.'^ — to act <.)n matte: 
— to t»vercome rivers, ramparts, mouutnins. and 
htunan muscles ; and these are not the highe.-^l object 
of mind, nor do they demand intelligence ot the 
highest order: — and accordingly nothing is more 
common than to lind men. eminent in this depart- 
ment, who are almost wholly wanting in the noblest 
energies of tlu? st>ul — in imaginurion and laste — in the 
C4jpacity of enjoying works of geniw'j — in large vievr> 
of human nature — in the moral sciences — in tlie ap- 
plication of analysis and generalization to the human 
mind and to society, and in orii^inal conception* on 
the great subjects which have absorlx'd the nio?t 
glorious imderstanding^.'' 

The thief in " The New Monthly," says : 

"Military talent, even of the hiirhest grade, \s 
rrry far from holdingthc first place among intel- 
lectual endowments. It is one of the lower form* 
of genius, for it is never made conversant with the 
wore (ic/icatc and a6stru«c oj' iwi^aud Q\icrtUioHS. 
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It i» used to apply physical force; to remove physical 
torce; to reim»ve phj-sical obte'lructions; to avail 
ititcif or])hysicul aid« and advai)ta^>t; and all these 
are not the hisrhest ohject> of" mind, nor do they 
demand inteUiironc« of the higheiit and rarest order. 
Nothing' is more common than to lind men, eminent 
in the science and practice of -war, trhoUi/ wanting' 
in the nobler energies oi the soul; in imagination, 
in taMe, in rulurgnl viewt* of human nature, in the 
moral sciences, in the application of analysis and 
!;:eneraliziition to the human mind and to society ; 
or in original conceptions on the great subjects 
which have orrupietf and al)sorbed the most glorious 
ofhifmnn understandings." 

Tlic article in " Tlie New Monthly" is on " Tlie 
Stale of I'arliei*." The italics are mine. 

Appiirent plagiarisms frequently arise from an 
iiuihor's self-repetition. He finds that .somelhini? he 
ha** already publi-hed has talleu d<Jad — l>een over- 
looked — or that it is peculiarly </'y»/-o;w» to another 
■*ul>ject now under discussion. lie therefore intro- 
du«*es the pa«sago; often without alliu^ion to his hav- 
inc printed it before; and sometimes he intro<hices 
It into an anonymous article. An anonymous writer 
IS tliu«,nowand then, unjustly a ccumhI of plagiarism 
— \^'hcn tlie sin is iihtcIv that of self-repetition. 

lathe pre>ient case, lh)wevor. there lut** lx»en a de- 
liberate plasriarism of the sillic^sl as well as meanest 
species. Tnisiiiig to the obsciiriiy of his original, 
the plagiarist has fallen upon the idea of killing two 
bird-* with one stone— of dispensing with all dis;rui.>c 
but I hut n( deroratinn. 

Channing says " ordi?r" — the ■u'riicr '\\\ the N«'!W 
Miinthly .••ays *' grade." The former says that lhi«< 
order is ''far from holdins," etc. — ilie laii^M- says it is 
•* tvry fur from bedding." The one says that mili- 
tary talent b* " not conver^jant," and so on — ihc oth«?r 
•^ayi* •* it is nrrrr mndt conversant." The one speaks 
of " the highest and richest objectV — the t>lhcr (»f 
'" the more delicate and al>-tru>e.'* Channing speaks 



of " thought"— the thief of "mental operation?." 
Channing mentions '* intelligence of the his^ht!*t 
order" — the thief will have it of '' the highest and 
rarest." Channing ol^erves that military talent is 
often " almost wholly wanting," etc. — the thief main- 
tains it to be " ichoUy wanlinpr." Clianning alludes 
to ^^ large views of human nature" — the thief can 
Ihj content with nothinjr less than ** cnlarsred" ones. 
Finally, the American having been salislied with a 
reference to " subjects which have al>sorl)ed the most 
glorious understandincTS," the Cockney pub* him to 
shame at once b}* discoursing about " subjects which 
have occupied and al>sorlM»d the most glorious of 
hnmnn understandings" — as if one could be absorlietl, 
without being occupied, by a subject — as if " o/" 
were heie any thing more than two supt^rlluous 
letters — and us if there were any chance of the 
reader's »;uppo>ing that the understandings in ((ues- 
tion W(;re the understandings of frogs, or jackas^es, 
or Johnny Dulls. 

By the way, in a case of this kind, whenever there 
is a (jiiestion as to who is ilic <^riirlnal and who the 
plau'iari.-t, the ])oint may be delerinined, almost in- 
variably, by o])se'"viiig which i>as.«iage is amplifieil, 
or exairgeratcd, in tone. To disiriiise his stolen 
hiirse, the iinediiratcd lhic»f cuts oil' llie tail ; but the 
educated tliitMinefers tying on a n<'w tail at the end 
of the old one, and painting ihem lM)th sky blue. 

After reading all that has been written, and after 
thinkinc all that can Ik.' llioiiiilit, on the topics of G<.h1 
and the soul, the man who has a rii'lit to sjty that he 
think-* at all, will fi'id hiiii<e!f Uw^^ to face with the 
conclusion that, on the-i» topics, the most prf»lbund 
thi>M«rlil is that whieh can b«' llic lea<t ea-^ilv disiin- 
!rni"<hed from the most sijp«.*rlieial sentiment. 



LOVE. 



BY R. II. STOPDARD. 



On Love ! tlion art n fiil1<>n chiM di light, 
A ruine<l wraph in a world of can: — 
Tortured nnd wrung by wirrow anil Ot-^pnir, 

And longing* for the heaaliful nnd bright : 

Thy br«»w is deeply warrrd, riiul lilrci!* hcneoih 

A npiketl coronet, a tlioniy wreath ; 

Thy miHN)W wingn are rent ami torn with chain*, 



Sallied and drooping in extromopi wo; 

Tliy dower, lo those who love thee l)e!'l below. 
!•« tc.nr* nad lorlare, agony and priin«, 
Coldness and sroni and d<>nlit which often parts ; — 

'* The couf"*!' tif Inn- Icve n^ver ilofj' ran smiHith," 
Old liiMorii!* ^ho\v it, aa-l a ihou-ind heart*, 

IJre.iking from day lo day, i'tt«-si ihc sidrmn tmth. 



BEAUTY'S BATH. 

[ILLI'STIIATINQ AN EN^UAVINO.] 



ToK fair one stands l>e*ide the pb»hiaR hriin, 
Iler pet, her BtMiuty, pUhered to her hre-n«t ; 

A dmil)t hath cronsed her : '• can he -ureiy Hwim ?" 
And in lier fwwf (act w rftnf fear cxpresl. 



Ala* I how often, for thyself, in years 

Fast coniing, wilt thou paui>'> and doubt nnd nhrhlk 
O'er siiine fair project I Thr«.j be. aU V^'^j Cvi.'sa*. 

False. HA \\\» iiTsV owcX^'^' V\\^nc\\\«.x'*VV\\C«.\ 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 



Pntms of Early aifl Ap*r Vi art. By jV. P. iri7/i,t. ZWm*- 
irtittd by K. Lfutzi. rhil'uleljihia : Cany jr Hart. 1 

X'Ol. f"CO. 

This is a complete c<lilum «)f one of ArnericA's most 
piipular poctii, with the old pocmt* carefully revi«et], ami 
iiuuiy new pieced added. Ii U got up in a niiiiilar ftyle 
with tho editions of I<ong-fellow and Hryant, by the mme 
{.uiiliKheri*, and ii^ one of the mtwt splmdid volumi'it of the 
<^aiM>n. The [jorinut oi the author, engravetl by Chenry, 
19 the mo«t auouratu we have neon. The 1 1 luAt rations, from 
dc«i(^nA by I<rutze, and engrnvod by Ilumphryii, Tucker, 
and PeaMC, are nixteen in number, and in their charucter 
and execution are honorable to Ami^ricnn art. They are 
truly emltelliithments. Fertile as han been the honi>e of 
Curey & H.'iri in beautiful iNxiks, they have published no- 
tliing more elegant and liisleful than the present edition of 
Wiliitf. 

We have written, in vnri<nH critiques, at such length on 
the merit* and cliaractcriHtics o( Willis, that it wouM be 
but repctiliiMi to dilate upon his genius now. In looking 
over the pr«*^Pt V(»lnmi*, we cnnnot see that the xparkle 
and fire «»f his poetry beconK** dnn, even as read by eyesi 
which have oflHi performrd that pleaMint ta*k l>efore. The 
old witchery' Mill abidi^ in them, and the old sweetnens, 
tacine:!'!(, mvloily and power. That ver^itile mind, gliding 
wilh nuch graceful ea*e over the whole ground of '* tK.'cu- 
«ionaP' pieces, serious and mirthful, inijvissioned and ten- 
der, !«.icrcd and svitirical, looks out u|>on us with the same 
fri.'Hhness from lii^ pr»»s<Mit " pictured" page, as when we 
hnnleil it, in the old tim..*, through newi*pa|>en(, magazines, 
and incomplcie colK-ctitUM. We conlially wish the author 
the same hucccm in his present rich dre.'i(, whifh he hiut 
lilviiivi* met in wliatever ntyle of ty(M>grap)iy he has in- 
v:Hled the public hfNirt. When the stere<»type plates of the 
prei«cul ediiinn are woni «mt, it does not require the gift <»f 
prophecy to prf>ilict that the poet's reputation will be as 
unworn and a" brigl.t as ever. 



A PUn for Amu^im*ntx. By Frederic W. Snwyrr. Xtio 
York- : D. Apjiliton if Co. 1 tol. V2mo. 

Tliis little volume, vicw<'<I in rei«pe<*t to the prejudices it 
so clearly cxih>scs and opjviscs, is (|uiic an imiwirtant pub- 
lication, ami wo trust it will find re:idersamong th<M*e who 
need it nidst. That clum«y habit of the public mind, by 
which the ix'rvi-rsions are confounded wilh the use «if a 
thing, finds in Mr. Siiw>-(.'r an acute analyst as well as sen- 
fib'o opptincnt. lie has done his work wilh much learning, 
ubility and taste, and has ciMitrivcd to make his exposure 
if [Mipuiar bitfotncs as intcrcMing as it is useful. 

Comjinii^n .^kf-fffifs fftht War with j\I<rir.o. By Capt, W. 
S.IItnry^ I'. S. Army. With Engrnving^. Nuc York : 
HarjifT {f Br\.ih-rf. 1 n»/. Vltno. 

Her*' is a W'lrk by a brave and intelligent soldier, relat- 
ing to th«' iKittlf* of Geni'ril Taylor in Mexico, of which 
lie MM* an cy^.'-witness. It has the freshness which might 
be expected from a wriier who miirjleil in the sccm>« he 

'4Meril>fs; and tlic plates of the diflfcrcnt luittle-grounds 
emble the mdcr intelligently to folbiw the descriptions of 
ihe author. Spite i>f the numerous Uniks relating to the 

Mihject already Itefon the public. Captain Ilcnr^-'s volume \ 



will be found to contain much not pcncmlly kn'>wn, : r.C 
to describe what is generally known better than nii'i^r • i 
his precursors in the task. 

The CoHfUflo. By G<m^e Sand. In Three Volumes. .Ycv 
York : W. H. Graham.^ Triburu Buildings. 

The Countess of Budohtadt. By George Sand. [Srrt;': :o 
Consutlo.l 2 rols. Same Publisher. 

The Journeyman Joiner^ or ihe ConifHtnion of the. T-jur r-* 
tVnnee. By George Sand. Setme Publisher. 

The DiviVs Pool. By George Sand. Sarru Publisher. 

The above editions of the somewhat loo celtjbrnttHl 
Oeorgc Sand are got up, by our enterprining friend !l" 
publisher, in a style superior to that generally used on thi* 
species of literature. The tnmslation by F. G. Shaw, K**-. 
has been generally, and we think justly, commended. Th* 
works themselves, and their tendencies and results, h.vc 
been made the subject of various opinions Imth here aaJ 
abroad. Wc are not among tho«*e who ure preinred to 
enter the li«ts as their champion. The traiislutor h^s«:f 
remarks in relation to OniiiUvlo : "That it has not fnuad 
fit tnmslation l>efore, was d(>ublless owing to pre^'aiiiaf 
imprcssidiisof stmiething erratic and bizarre in the uu;hK'« 
way of living, and to a certain undeniable tone of wi^cf, 
defying frecd<un in her earlier writings.-' The censure (f 
the moral jKtriion of the community is thus softly and ir.tr- 
cifully expressed : We will not at present add to it. 



The Last Inrarnntion. Gpsp-f Legends of the A»«/'.'' rirri 
Ctntury. By A. Constant. Tran>laud by F. d.Shav. 
E.*q. yew York : Win. H. Graham. 
A well printetl and cheap volume. 



The Srouting Exffcditionf of MH^ulloch^s Ttxas Rin^irj. 
By Snmufl r. Ritdj Jr. ZUb^r ^ Co. Pkiladelj.hia. 

This work c(>ntiiins a spirited and vivid sketch of ih« 
Mexican war as prosecuted under Taylor. It i.s full of m- 
cidenl and interest, is written with spirit, and illustrate 1 
by u number of engravings. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATE. 

Toiij:tt« dk Ville.— Dress of gray satin, with a plain 
>«kirt ; corsage plain, with a roundetl iNiint ; slei vcs alnn-e 
of violet-colored velvet, cl<*seil on the lop, and trimmtd 
w^ilh very rich lace; small pelerine to the waists, and ter- 
minalcd at the seam of the shoulder, trimmed with lacc. 
Hat of yeUow satin, long at the cliccks, and roundeil, « .'- 
namenteil with a bnuquet of white flowers resting lui the 
side, and a putTof tulle on the iuMde. 

Rinic Toilette d'Intkrif.ur.— Dress of blue cashmere,- 
ornamented with a row of silver buttons down the fnini of 
the skirts; corsage plain, with buttonx. and terminating in 
two small iM>ints; sleeves rather sliort, and under «»nes of 
three rows of lacc : neck-dress of lace. Cap also of lace, 
resting flat upon the front of the heail, and forming folds 
behind, trimme<1 with Ikiws i»f ribN»n, «»f rose- color •>d taf- 
feta, below the 'ace to the depth of the strings. 



Erratum.— In the nrticb; rm Stoke Church and Church- 
yard, page 77, 12th line fn»m bottom of 2d column, *' 1779*' 
t'hou\d TeaA VTW. 
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CHAPTER T. 

t*i Vfkick the remit r is introtiuced to several of the 
drannitis jterxonte. 

Oh the evoning* of the ^nh of Marcli, in \ho your 
of our Ijord one thousand cijj-lil liiiiKlrcd mirl tliirtj'- 
nine, the ^hip Clcntile, of Hoston, lay nt anchor in tin? 
hai)>or of Vnletta. 

It is quite propor. prontlc rr»{\(li»r, ihat, as it i^ with 
thia ship ami her crew that ymi will c-hi<?rty have to 
do in the foilowinsr vnrn. thcv slionM he sevemllv 

- • • • « 

and particularly introduced to yonr notice. 

To begin, then. Imnirinc yourself standing- on the 
pwapet of St. Elmo, alxmt thirty niinntes pa**! five 
o'clock on the evening al)nve mentioned ; the rJetiii!*; 
Hm but little more than a cal)lc's len^h from the 
ihora, so that you cnii almost look down upon her 
:'4BdM. Yon perceive that she is a hand^t'mc craft 
'■ome ««ix or seven hundred ton** burthen, standing 
out of water, in l>nllast trim, with a biaoK- 
1, bright waist, and "whiles painted white. Her 
1 flnre very much, and are sharp and symmetrical ; 
cut-water Mtretchos, with a crra<^ful curve, fa r «)ut 
id them toward the long swce])ing martinirsil, 
iJ8 surmounted by a gi't scr(>Il, <»r, as the <5ailor> 
if, a fiddle-hetid. The black stern i<nrnamented 
group of white figures in I>as relief, which give 
lively air to the otherwi'je sombre; and vaeanl <;x- 
iioo, and beneath thr? cabin -windinv« is painted 
Flhe nome of thoMiip, and her port of reuister. The 
Jowcr ma!«t» of this vessel arc ^hM^t and stout, the 
lop-maMs are of great height, the extreme point.^ o( 
the fore and mizzen-rniyal poles, are adorned with 
pilt balls, and (»ver all, at the truck of the main sky- 
*ail polo, floats a handsome red burgee, upon which 
a large G is visible. There are no yards acrrns but 
the lower and topsail- yards, whieh are very long and 
heavy, precisely squan^d, and t<> wliieh the sails are 
furled in an exeeetlingneat and senman-like manner. 
The rigging i«* universally taut and trim; and it is 
easy to p<'rceive that the olTirers of the Gentile un- 
derstand t heir business. The swinging-l>oom i-* rigged 
out, and fastened thereto, by their painters, a pair of 
boat?, a yawl and pig. Hont ]oving"Iy <i(]c by side; 
and instead of the mual ladder at (he side, a handy 
IS 



flight of accommotlatinn steps lead fn^m the water- 
line to the i*angway. 

Now, dear r»'ader. leaving the battlements of St. 
Elmo, you alight upon the deck of our ship, which 
yrMi llnd to be white and cl«»an, and, as seamen say, 
sheer — that is to «ay, without break, poop, or hurri- 
cane-house — forming on each side of th<' line of masts 
a smooth, unencumbered p'ane the entire length of 
the fleck, inclining with a gentle ctirve from the 
bow and st<Tn to\\'ard the ^\'7iist. The bulw;irks are 
high, and arc ^nrmountcHl by a paneled monkey-rail; 
the l>ciaying-pins in the plonk-shenr are of lignum- 
vitm and mahogany, and up<m them the rigrginir is 
laid up in accurate and graceful eoils. The balu;*- 
trade around the cabin ciimpnnion-way and sky-liuht 
is made t>f poli'-hed bra<'5. the wlic<?I is inlaid with 
bras?;, and the cap>=tan-liead,thcg!uiir\vay-stanchion8, 
and bucket -hoops arc of the same glittering metal. 
Forward of the main hatchway the long-boat stands 
in its chock*, covered over with a roof, and a pood- 
natur«*d looking cow, whi>?o stable i-* thu> contrived, 
prntru'.Vs Iht bead from a window, ch(?ws hsT cud 
with as nuu'h conipo-sure as if stamling under the 
Ic«; rif a Yankee barn-yard wall, and watches, appa- 
rently, a group of sailor-*, whi». seated in the forward 
waist around their kids and pans, are enjoying their 
coar>e but plentit'ul and wholesome evening meaf. 
A huge Newfound'and dog- sits uj>im hi" haunches 
near this eircle. hi< eye< eagerly watching for a 
morsel to be throvai hi.m. the which, when happening, 
hi*i jaws e!o-e with a sudden snap, and are instantly 
ag;ipe for more. A :rreen and gold parrot also 
wanders about this kn«it r»f men, srnnetimes nibbling 
the crumbs ofllTcd it. and anon breaking forth into 
expressions which, I'rom their ttme, evinc** no great 
respect for some r)f the commandments in the Deca- 
logue. Retwecn the long-lxiat and the fore-hatch is 
th<5 galley, where the " Doctor" (as the ci»ok is 
universally called in them erdiant service) is busily 
employed in dishing up a steaming supp«'r, prepared 
for the cabin mess; the steward, a genteel-looking 
mulatto, dressed in a white apron, stands waiting at 
the .g;il ley-door, ready to receive the aforcwwwVvviweA 

supper, 'W\\CT\&0C\CT W YC\;\\ \>0 tCa^^J ,«lXv\\.0 tOVJNC^ W 

to the cabm. 
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Turning: aft, yon perceive a youiiir man pacing 
ihe quarter-dock, and whistling, as he walks, a lively 



always resides with him. lie will command a shq> 
himself after this voyage. His age U twenty-ei^. 



air from La I^ayadcre. lie is dn^ssed neatly in a Mr. Stewart is a handsome man, a polite gentleman, 



blue pilot-cloth pcu-jackef, well-slmped trowsers, 
neat-litting lHX)ts. and a Mahon cap, with ;rill buttons. 



an accomplL^hed scholar, a thon.nigh seamen, a strict 
but kind officer, a m<i«t com]iunionablc shipmate, 



This gentleman is Mr. I^nglcy. His father is a j and, in one word — a fine fellow. 
me<sentrcr in the Atlas l^imk, of B<»lon, and ^Ir. Next come* Mr, Brewster, the j-econd mate. That 
Langley. jr. invariably directs his communications to is he devouring t)u»se hiig»^' slices of cold l>eef with 
hi» parent with the name of that corporation some- I so much gusto, while Langley mirlters, "Will he 
where very legibly inscribed on the back of the | never have done I" He with the blue jacket, bc- 
letter. He is an apprcnlitre to the ship, but being a I dizzcncd sf) plentifully with small pearl buttons, the 
smart, handv fellow, and a tolerable sonrnan, he was I calico shirt, and fanciful Iv-knotted black silk cravat 
deemed worthy of promoiinn, and as his mvner could i around his bmwny neck. 

find no second mate's berth vacant in any of his j ^Ir. Mit*ah Brewster hails from Truro, Cape Cod. 
vessels, the Gentile has rejoiced for the la>t twelve ■ and. like all Ca|iemen. is n Yankee >aiIor, every 
montlL>* in the p«^<essii)n of a third mate in the i inch of him. He commenced troing to sea when only 
person of Mr. Lanjrley. He is about twenty y<*5irs twelve years old. by shipping for a lour months' trip 



of age. and would hi", a sensible fellow, were it not 
for a great taste for minirhie!', romance, theatres, 
che4ip jewelry, and ti^'ht boots. He quoles piwMry 



in a Iwmker; and in the space of fourteen years, 
which have since elap.-cd, he has not been on shore 
as many months. He is ctnnplete in every particular 



on the weather yard-arm, to the great dissatisfaction , of seamanship, and i*, liesides. a tolerably scientific 
of Mr. Brewster, (to whom y«»u will shortly Ikj intro- | navigjitor. He knows the colnr and ta^tc of the 
duced,) who often confidentially assures the skipjK>r water all along shurc from Cape Farewell to the 
that the third mate wotild huve turned (^ut a natural Horn, and can toll ilio latitude and longitude of any 
fool if his parents luul not providentially sent him place (m llic rhart without consulting it. BowditchV 
to sea. I Epitome, an<l Bliint's ('uast Pilot, seem to liim the 

onlybiMiksin the wi^rld worth con'inlting, llioughl 
sh(»nld. perhiips, except Marrj'att's novel.s and T«u 
CrinirlcV Loir. But of matters connected with the 



But while you have been making theacr|uamlan(;e 
«if ^Ir. Langley, the steward has brought aft the 
di-hes containing the cabin supjujr. A savory smell 
issues fn>m the open sky-light, through which also ' short* Mr. J'lrewster is as ignorant as a <'hild unlx^m. 
uKCcnds a ruddy gleam of light, tlie sound of cheerful ' He hoMs all landsmen but ship-builders, owners, and 
voices, and the claller of di.-hos. After the lapse orf riggt»rs, in >uprenje confempt, and can hardly con- 
a few minutes the turns of ^Ir. Langley in pacing ccive of the trxisfence of ha]>piness, in places so far 
the deck grow shorter, and ;it last, ceasing to wliistle [ inland that the .>ca breeze di>es not bl<»w. A .•severe 
and Ix'glntung to mutter, he walksup to the sky-light ; and exacting oHicer is he, but yet a favorite with 
and looks down into the cabin ImMow. GentU; reader, the men — lor he is always first in any einero*ncy 
place y«»ui><'!f by his side, and nowattend as closely or danger, his lion-like voice sounding loud above 
as the favmcd student did to Asmodeii-. j the roar of tli«* <*leinents. cheering tin: crew to their 

The fuiti-louking M'anian reclining up^Mi the cush- , duty, ami setiin? the example with his nwn hands. 



ioued tran-om, picking his teeth while he scans the 
columns of a tato number of tlu; Liverpool Mercury. 



He is nuher inclined to Ix.^ irritable toward those 
whr» h:ive iraincd the quarter-d«?ck bv tlie wav of the 



is Ciiptain r^rnitli, tlic skipi>«'r, a regular-built, true- cabiii-win<Iows, but, on the whole, I ^hall set him 
blue, Yankee ship-niaster. Though his .-horl black ' d'lwn in the list of good fellows. 



curls are thickly sprinkled with gray, In^ has not yet 
seen fi'ity years; but the win<ls and sinis of every 
zone have Icl't their im'cliblo traces upon him. He 



That swarthV: curl-pateil y«>ungstcr, in full gala 
drcss for th" theatre, drawing lai liis gloves, and 
Imrrying ]Mr. Stewart, is, dear reader, ytMir most 



is an intelligent, wcll-inlonned man, though >cif- humble, dcvoti'd, and olx'dient .servant. Frank Byrne, 
taught, well ver>cd in the .-cience of trade, and i'^ a "^''/?. my«elf. ah'ts. the shiji's cousin, nlitis^ ihe.soti 
very energetic and efllcienl i'lHcer. ■ of the ship's owner. Supposing, of cour^-e, that you 

The tall gentli'inan, jit>t I'oldin:: his doily, is the Ijclieve in .'Mc>meri''m and c'airvoyancc, I shall not 
mate of the .-hip, Mr. Stewart. You would haidly stop to ex]>';iin h«)w I have lieen able t«> ptunt out 
sup])o>e him to be a sailor at the first glance; and I 'he C'Mitile to yon, while y«)U were standing i»n Ihe 
yet he i". a |«.Ml"cct spei'imen of what an otlicer in , bastion of St. TOlino. and I all the while in the cabin 
the mcKliiint >civitc -hould In*, notwiih-landing his | '»f the goi.d ship, (lre>-^ing tor the theatre, and eating 
fa>hioiiably-cul broadcloth c«-at, wliit<5 vest, black i ">y ^"I'P'"'? '"" ^l'-'" >'""»^'«li;'l<*ly proceed to inform 
gaitei-iKiuls, and ji-wolt-d fingers. He i> dressed for , you lirsw I c:«nic there, tn welcome you on board, 
the theatre. Mr. Siewait is a giaduate of Harvard, and to wi>h yoii a pleastuit rruise with u*. 



and at first went ti» s«.'a to recover the health whiih 
had N.'cii s<»riiewhat imjniircil by haril study; but be- 



Al;oni two years ago, (I aiii spi-aking of tlieOi5th of 
March, A. 1). l^'IO, in the j)re-ent t<'ri-»e,) I succeeded 



coming charmed with tin! p.i»ri'--iiin, Iw; has followed i" pci-uad-ng my fniIi«T to J-'riitify my predilection 

it ever since, and says ilmt it i> the most manly j for lh«- sea. by ]Mittiiig nn- on beard of |]ie Gentile, 

vocation in the woild. He is a giral favuriir- with under the particula.- cju^ of C^jptain Smith, to try one 

Ibo owner of the t-liip; nwl when lie is at Bi,»slon, \ v»«ya\5e— so"\\YceAV\\C". \W >\\\y'?. toviAw. Cv>vto^rv lo 
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the predictions of my lVieitiL<, I rctiiriitrt] detcrmiue<] 
to go aguin, and to liccniiio u sailor. Now u >liip's 
coudiu^M licrth is ni>l ulM'ay> an cMiviaMc oiw., not- 
with.Htandin^ \\n* coiisuniruiiiily (»!' il> iK-oui>ant to the 
planks lieiioath Liiii, for lie, twiiully fooling \\ut im- 
portance of the rolalii>n>liiii. is lulled by ollicers and 
men, who annoy him iu every ]>i>s»ii)'.e way. But 
my ca>e was un exeejilion ti> liie general rule. 
Although at llic iir»t I wha iiitiiiialely aequaiuled 
witli each ul' the oliieers, I never presumed ui)on it, 
but always did my duty cheerl'iilly and res{)eclfully, 
and tried liard to learn to l>e a govnl A'uman. As my 
father allowed me plenty of !>iH'ndimr money, I could 
well alTord to be open-handed and generous to my 
5hipmate.>, fore and aft ; and tins good (juality. iu a 
feaman's estimation, will e«iver a multitude of fault>, 
and endears its l)o^^esso^ to iii> heart, in line, I be- 
came an immen&e favorite with all hand> ; and even 
Mr. Brewster, who at llrst looked u)N)n my advent 
ou board with an unl'avorable eye, was forced to ac- 
knowledge that I no more rcH'mbled a ship's cousin 
than a Methiidisil class-leader <hies a mid>hipman. 

Mr. &^te\^'art and inys«>lf had always been great 
triendti before I went to sea. W'iu-n I llrst came on 
board, yir. Langley, who had ln;cn my tichool-mate 
and crony, was, though one of the cabin me>s, only 
an apprentice, and had not yet reeetved his brevet 
rank as third mate — Mr. .Stewart, of course, 8toi.Kj 
his own watch, and chose l^nglcy and myself a» 
part of it. The male generally kept i^ u]K)n the 
quartcr-deek with hiiu, and many were the cozy 
coulabs we u«>ed to hold, many the choice cigars we 
Uated to Muokc U{M»n tiuit luunly itMiiing-piaeo, tlic 
booby-liatch, many the pleasant yarns we used to 
spiu while pacing up and down the deck, or leaning 
against the rail of the comiianion. As I have said, 
Mr. Stewart wa> a deli^^htful watch-male — and iiill 
Luigley and I iiM.>d to love him dearly, and nitno the 
wwic that he made u-i toe the line of <.iur duly. He 
always, however, appeared tt» prefer me to Langley, 
and to admit me to more of hi> coniidence. bfince 
Biir^ proiiKttion we had tuA n:vn so much of the 
matCf but ^till, durhiir our late tedious voyage from 
Calcutta, he had often e<>me u)>on deck in our watch, 
and hundred^ of long miles of the Indian Ocean had 
been shortened in the old way. 

Gentle reader, you are a> much acquainted with 
the Gentile, and the (]niiit wh<> eompo>e her cabin 
mcis, us you could hope to Lie at one interview. 



CHArTER H. 
IVew^ fro /It Ilo/m. 

Mr. T^ing'.ey had ju^t commeni'cd his ^uppe^ with 
a ravenous appetite, stimulated by the tantalizing 
view of our previoib* gastronomic pcrlVtrmances, 
"Which he luid had ihroui.'li the sky-light, the mate and 
my»elf were on the ]Hiiiit of Uinnu on deck to go 
iishorc, the (;uptain had juM li^''hled a second cig-ar, 
"When Mr. Brewster, who had relieved piMir langley 
in the charge of thi^ deck, made his api)eaniiiee at 
ihe cabin door, bearing in his hamU a large packet. 

**Sho V iu, sir!** be shouted, " she came lo anchor 



in tront of the Laztiietto while we were at supper, 
and Bill htrre didn't set* her. The quamntine leliowst 
brought this along. Bill, you must l>e a bloody I'ool, 
to let a ^hip come ri^ht under our stem, and sail 
aeries thi; Uiy, and not know nothing alxjut it." 

I^uigley, whose regaids fi»r the su|>per-fHble had 
drawn his attention from the arrival of a ship which 
had Ix-MMi ex{>ected by us for more than a week, and 
by whom we had anticipated the leccipt of the 
packet the >kij)per now held in hi» hands, Langley, I 
s;iy, blu>hed, but said nothing, and turned toward 
the c^iptuin, who, with trembling hands, was cutting 
the twine which bound the precious bundle together. 

Now our la>t letters from Boston had been written 
jnore than a year before, had been read at Calcutta, 
since tlMMi we had ?«ailed hi'teen thousand miles from 
Calcutta to Trieste, and from Tri«Me to V'alelta, and 
here we had l)een pulling at our anchor for three 
weeks, waiting orders l'ri>m my I'ather l)y the ship 
which had ju.->t arrived; it is not wondert'ul, there- 
fore, that tiie group which surrounded Ca]it. i^mith 
were very jMile, eager, anxious-looking men. How 
mucli we were to learn hi ten minutes time; what 
bitter tiding.'* might be in btore I'or us in lliat little 
]>iicket. 

At last it is open, and news]>a{K.>rs and letlerB in 
rich proi'uAion meet our gaze; with a quick sleight 
the captain distributes them, mmuIs a half dozen to 
their owners in the forecastle by the bteward, and 
then en^^les a >ilt?nce broken only by the snapping of 
seals, and the rattling of jmper. Suddenly Mr. 
>5tewart uttered an exclamation of surjirise, and 
looking up I'rom my letter, I noticed the quick ex- 
change of Kigniticunt glance» between the captain 
and mate. 

" Vou 've found it out, I hen,'' said the skipper. 

The mate nodded in reply, and gathering up his 
letters, retired precipitately to his btate-rooin. 

At this juncture, ^Ir. BrewAler, who had jui«t 
tini>hed the )»erusal of a very sr{iiare, stitl-lookiog 
e])i7«tle, ^ave vent to a prolonged whittle. 

"Beats thunder, I swear!'' said he, ** if the old 
woman haint got spliced again — and tfhe's every 
month of liity-six years old.'' 

"Tliat's nothing," crieti Langley, ''only think, 
father has lei'l the Atlas Bank, and is now Mr. Byrnc»' 
lKH»k-keciK?r; and they talk of hhutting up the Tre- 
mont tht>atre, and Bob hero says tluU Fanny 
Ellsler is—" 

'• Ava>l there!" internipletl the skipper, '* clap a 
stopper over all tliat, and stand by to hear where 
we are bound t«>morrow, or next day. Have any of 
you found oui yet ?'' 

" Xo, sir,'' eritMl Ijangley and I in a breath. 
" Home. I hoi>e." 

'* Not Misoou." replied Captain rsmith, ''as BOon 
as niaybe we hail for Malanzns de CuIm, to take 
alKNird a sugar I'reitrhl for the Baltic— either i^tock- 
hiilm or Oronstadl ; s<i liiat when we make Bo!<ton- 
li;rht it will lie November, certain. How does that 
suit ye, gentlemen ?'' 

I was forced lo lUViiAct «iV\. \\\^ uXoviWMv. \.vi \v^t%i>si 
from vrUuttVct'u\%\>\x.\ji\!k!t\«i ^N^>aL\.vs«5tf»\» ^ 
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wish, which, if ever fuliilled, will consi^ the cities 
of Crou>tadl, Stockholm, und Matanzus to the same 
fate which has rendered Sodum, Gomorrah, and 
Euphomia so celcbnitcd. Mr. Brewster al<»ne ?iceniod 
indiflferent. That worthy gentleman snapped his 
fingers, and averred that he didn't care ad — n where 
he went to. 

**Be>ide>," ^aid he, *'a trip up the Baltic is a 
beautiful sumijikmV work, and we >hall {jet h<.>me in 
time for tluinksjrivin;jr. if the jrovernor do n'l have it 
earlier tlian common." 

" Matanza" !'* inquired I^njrlcy; ''isn't there 
where Mr. Stowe moved to, captain ?" 

"Yes," replied the skipper, "he is Mr. Bynies' 
correspondent there — " 

" Egad, then, Frank, we shall see the irirls, eh, old 
fellow I" and Mr. Langley began to recover his 
serenity of iniiid. 

" Bt?side all this," added the skipper, "Frank has a 
cousin inMatanzas— a nun in the T^rsuline Convent." 

"Sol have juo-t found out," .^aid I; "father bids 
me to be sm-e and see her, if possible, and says that 
I must ask vou abt>ut it. It is verv odd I never have 
heard of this f^efore. By the bye. Bill, my boy, bv>k 
at this here!" and I displayed a draft on Mr. Stowe 
for 5*200. 

At this moment Mr. Stewart's state-room door 
opened, and he appeared. It was evident that he 
had heard bad news. Ills face ^^'as very grave, and 
hu manner fortx-d. 

" Frank," said he, " yon must excuse my company 
to-night. Landey will Ixi glad to go with you; and 
as we sail so soon, I have a go<»d deal to do — " 

"But," said I. he-iitating, "may I inquire whether 
you have received bad news fn^in home ?" 

"On the contrarv, verv irood — but don't ask anv 
questions. Frank; be off. it is very late to go now." 

" T^ngicy," so id I, as we were supping at a cafe,, 
after the closing of the theatre, " is n't it odd al>out 
iWt new cousin of mine?" 

" Ay." replied my companion, " and it is odd about 
Stewart's actions to-night; and it will be i»dd if I 
don't kiss Mary Stowe ; and it will lie odd if you 
don't kiss Ellen ; and it will be odd if I ar n't made 
second mate after we g«*t honu? from this thundering 
long voyage; and. finally, it will be most especially 
odd if we find all our boat's crew sol>er when we cret 
down to tiie quay." 

Nothing so (Kid as that wastheca>e; but after some 
little difficultv we g(>t on board, and T^nglvand niv- 
pelf retired to the state-room which we held as 
tenants in con)nion. 



CIIAFrER III. 
/// which four thoitsanJ vii/rs are frained. 

Wo laid almost a week longer wlnd-l>ound. At 
last the skipp#»r wjixed imiiiitient. and one fine m«>rn- 
ingwegolont otir lH»ats, and with the lielp of the 
Fharsalia's boats and crew, we were slowly lowed to 
sea. Here wo took a fine southwe.-terly breeze, and 
pquarcd a\iTiy before it. Toward night we liad the 
coa^ of SiciJy close wider our Jee, and as far away 
09 ibe eye could reach, the snow-capped summit of 



iEtna, ruddy in the light of the setting sun, roM? 
against the clt»ar blue of the noilhern sky. 

■ ■ • • ■ • ■ 

AVc had a^ fine a run to Gibraller as any seaman 
could wish; but afler passing the pillars uf Hercules 
there was no more gt)od weather beyond for us until 
we cr(.)ssed the tropic, which we did the lOth \jf May. 
in longitude about sixty degrees, having exi>erienced 
a C'^n^tant succession of strong .-ioutherly and westerly 
gaUis. 13 ut luiving pa>sed the tropic, we to«jk a gentle 
breeze from theeaMw.nrd, and with the finest weather 
in the world, gifded slowly along toward our destined 
port. 

I shall never fo^ret the evening and night after the 
loth of May. We were then in the neighborhood ot 
Turks Inland, lieading for the Caycos Pass, and 
keeping a bright look-out for land. It was a most 
lovely night, one, as Willis .«<ays, astray from Vun- 
disc; the moon ^'as shining down as it only doe* 
>hine between the tropics, the ^ky clear and cIoikI- 
less, the mild breeze, just enough to fill our sail>, 
pushing ns gently thrtuigh the water, the sea a» 
glassy as a mountain-lake, and motionless, save the 
long, slight swell, scarcely perceptible to tho>e who 
for long weeks have been tossed by the tcmixMuous 
waves of the stormy Atlantic. Tlie sails of a distant 
ship were seen, far a^\•ay to the north, making the 
lovely scene less solitary; the only sounds heard 
were the rippling at the Ik>ws, the low sough of the 
zephyr through the rigging, the cheeping of blocks, 
as the sleepy helmsman allowed the ship to vary in 
her cf>urse, the occasional splash of a dolphin, and 
the flutter of a flying-fi>h in the air. as he winged hi> 
short and glittering flight. The air htis warm, fragrant, 
and delicit)iis, and the larboard watch of the tired 
crew of the Gentile, after a boisterous passage of 
fortv davs from Gibralter, vielded to its somnolent 
influence, and lay stretched about the forecastle and 
^\'ai•.ts, enjoying the voluptuous languor which over- 
comes men suddenly emerging from a cold into a 
tropical climate. 

Mr. Langley, myself, and the skipper's dog, re- 
clined upon the booby-hnleh. The first having the 
responsibility of the deck contrived to maintain a 
half upright position, and to keep one eye open, but 
the other two, prostrate by each others' side, slum- 
I Ixred outright. 

I " What 's the time. Bill ?" I askwl, at length, rous- 
I ing myselt', and shaking off the embrace of Rover, 
who was loth to k»se his bedfellow. 

•• * We lake no note of time,' " <pouted the ihirtl 
mate, drawinir hi«» watch from his pocket. " For'ard, 
there I strike four Iwlls. and relieve the wheel. Keep 
your eye peeled, look-out ; and mind, no caulking." 

" Ay ay. sir," was tlie lazy response, and in a 
moment more the tinff-ti»,fr. ttv^r-fi/firj «>f the ship's 
bell rang out on the silent air, and pro<'lainied that 
the middle watcli was half over, vr, in landsmen's 
lingo, that it was two o'clock, A. M. 

" Lay along, Rover," I muttered, preparing for 
another snooze. 

" Oh'. av;\*l VhiSLt Frank; come, keep ai^'akc, and 
\ \cl '* ttt\k." 
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*• Talk I'' iiaid I, '* altout wluil, jvay ?" 
"Oh I I don't kiuiw,** replied IJill. ''I tell you 
wliatf Frank, if it wasn't Inr Usinj; eo<k ol'llio nuKst 
mybelt', I >liouId \vi>li lh;il Jrlewarl headetl tlii> wateh 
now. What line limes we used to have, eh .' — but 
he Iioi^ altered as well a» the tiuiea — how odd he has 
acted by h]>elU ever since we f^ot that ]»aekot at 
Malta. I *in d — d if I du n't believe he ^'ot news of 
the lo?»> of his* sweetheart.'" 

'* IIo never had any that I know of," I rejoined, 
*' but ho certainly did hear something, for lie has 
clianged in hi^ manner, and the skipper and lie have 
long talks by lhem.->elvt?s, and I heard »Slewart tell 
hiin one day that after all it would have lieen better 
to have left tlu; bhip at Clibraller, and not gone the 

voya^o.,' 

*• JJid he, though I" crit-d I^juigley ; "in that ca<e 
I should have been >ec<»nd male — however, I'm 
glad be did u't quit.' 

••Thank you, Dili,'' >aid a voice lichiud us; and 
tuniiug in M-me eonfu«sion we beheld ^Ir. fc^lewarl 
standing in the ctimjianion. "liow in her head'" 
he continued, asking the u>ual (lucMion. t«» allow us 
lo rcciivcr irom «*ur enibiina.«'>iiienl. 
"About west, .Nir," n-plicd Luiig'.t'V. 
" Well, as the wind iVe-hcns a little and is getting 
rather to the nor'aid, y«>u*d belter give your lar- 
board braee> a j)ull or two. and then put your course 
rather north oi v:vM to hit the rit-^-*.' 

"Ay ay, sir," said the third mate. " For'ard, 
there, come aft he»e, and round m on ihe lurboiud 
braces. Keep her up, .lack, abwut wc>l nor' west." 

After ihe crew had complied vvilh liar orders o( 
the olliccr they retired forward, and we of the 
quurter-deek >eiiled our^clve-. on ihi.' l)i»iby-hatch. 

" Wc were lalKiiig about you wlu-n you came on 
deck, sir," >ai<l I, after a >hoil mIcjicc. 
" Ahl indecil," rcplictl the mule >miling. 
" Ye<." said Liui^Iey, "' we tii-'ughl it wa.-* rather 
odd yon had n*l l>«'en on «lcck hifely, to >cc whether 
we lx)y> were not rnnniutr awaj with the ship in 
your watch. It ha.> been dcui-til lone^oimi ihoc 
dark blowy nights along Uuk. If you Imd l>een on 
deck to ^pin us a yarn it w«»uld have lx.'eii capital." 
'• r>uys," .-aid the mate, taking out his cigar-ca^e, 
•• I 'vc a great mind to spin you a yarn now." 

"Oh I d«.«, by all means," cried the third mate and 
the ^hip'^ eou>iu together. 

We lighted our cigars; the male look a few pulls 
to get fairly under way, and then began. 

CTIAPTKH IV. 

77/r M.^fr^ Y'.-r,,. 

'• I've lold you about a great man\ day-' woilis, 
boys, but th'-'ie is one leaf in my log-l.,nik *'l which 
you as yet know nothin;:. It i- ni-w abowi >ix jears 
since I wa> in llii.- l)ail of the woilil, lor the lii^laad 
only lime. I was then twvnly-twi», i.nd wa- >«'Cond 
mate, Fi.mk, of your l*alhel'^ .-hip, the J»ihn Cabi^l. 
Old Captain lb>pkiii".N wa> ma-;ei,ai»d onr pre.-cnt 
i»kip|K-r w;l«* male. One fuic .Inly aiNim'on we lot 
go our auchi/r ulonys^jih vl' the C'as.'io uC Sua ifcve- 
12* 



rino, in Malaiizas Iiarbor. A few dayit alter our 
arrival I was in a biIliurd>ro<.>ni ashore, quietly read- 
ing a newsi>aiK.*r, when one of the lotting playen», a 
Spaniard of a in<>j«t peculiarly unpleasant physiogno- 
my, turned suddenly around with an oath, and de- 
clared the rustling of the jwper disturbed him. A» 
seviTul gentlonicn were reading in dilierenl parts of 
the room I did not appropriate the remark to niysielf, 
though I thought he liad intended it for me. I paid 
no attention to hiin, however, until, jiMt as i wa» 
tiu-ning the sheet inside out, the Spaniard, irritated 
by another stroke of ill luck, advanced to me, and 
demanded that I should either lay the new>paper 
aside or <jint the room. I very promptly declined to 
do either, when he snatched the pfXytCT from my 
hands, and instantly drew his sword, i wuh un- 
armed, with the exception of u good sized whale- 
bone cane, but my anger was so great that I at once 
sprung at the s<:amp, who at the in:itant made a povb 
at me. I warded the ihribt as well an I could, but 
did not avoid getting nicely pricked in the left shoul- 
der; but, befiiro my antagoni>l could recover him- 
self. I gave him such a wipe with my cane on hi« 
sword-arm ihat hi.s wri>t snapjn'd, and his tword 
drop]>ed to the ground, llnraged ut tlie sight of my 
own bloiHl, which now covered my clothes in front. 
1 was not sutbilied with this, but ap]>lying my foot 
to his counter, tWi> or three. vigoiou.*» kicks suiFiced 
to send him sjirawling into the btreot. Captain Hop- 
kins arrived just us the fracas was over, and in- 
.Muully sent tor u surgeon, and in the meantime I re- 
ceived ihe congralnlations of all present on my vic- 
tory. I learned that my mun w;is a eeitain Iknx 
Carlos Alvarez, a broken down hidalgo, who liad 
iVirmerly iH.'en the ma>ter of a pirali<'al schooner, at 
the tune when Maianzas wa^ the head-quarters of 
pirates, l»eforc Conim<Hlore Torler in the Enterprise 
broke up the haunt. When the surgetm arrived he 
proni'iinied my wound very slight, and u slip of 
>lickiug-pla>'ier and my arm in a sling was thought 
to l>e all that was nece»ury. After Captain IIo])kins 
and myself got on l>oiird I kit night, he told me a 
story, till' lepetitii'ii of which may soiuewhat sui- 
pri>e yi»n, Fiank. Do you renuMiiber of ever hear- 
ing I lull a .-islcr of your father married u CuUinos 
merclianl, some thiily odd years ago?"' 

'• 1 iemcml>er hearing ol it when a child," I re- 
plied, •• and father in his last letter suys that I Imve 
a ooiisin now in the nunnery at Malunzas. I sup- 
pose she is a daughter of that sister.'' 

•• Vou are light," le.-nmed the mate, sighing 
slightly. •• Your grandlUther had only iwo children. 
When your father was but a small boy, the whole 
family sjH-ni the wiiiler in Havana, to recruit your 
grandmother s health, while your grandfather Ci»l- 
lected some debts which were due him. While there, 
a youii{: Creole inerclumt, heavily concerned in the 
.-lave-trade. l»ecame deeply eiianuued with your 
aunt, and s«..licite»l hci- hand. The young lady her- 
s«;lf was nolhing loth, but the elders disliked and op- 
posed the match ; the consequence wa.*. an elopement 
and pi ivate mvwriuvv.uV v»\wv:\\ ^vAvt '^vawC^Vvn-nNxcx ^k-as* 
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ter, ami never anervvard held any communieation 
with her. Your annl had two children, and died 
some fifteen years njro. Your father shortly after 
received this intclligenre by means of a Idler from 
the 8on. and the corre.-pondoncc thus beprun ^\'as con- 
tinned in a verv friend! v maimer. Senor Garcia, 
your uncle by marriaire, became concerned, in a 
private way, like many other Cubanofi merchants, 
in fittinj? out piratical craft, and one oC his confiden- 
tial captains was this same Alvarez whom I i*o :<nm- 
marily ejected from the billiard-room. Garcia died 
in 1S30. leaving a hxrsK projwrty to his cliildren, and 
con«ipnine' the g'nardian'<hip of the yoimfrcr, a irirl, to 
his friend T)<»n Carlcw Alvarez. The will provided 
that in ca^e she should marry any person, but an 
American, without her iruurdian's consent, her for- 
tune should revert to her iriiardian ; and in the choice 
of an Amori(ran liMsliand her bruihor's wi<hcs were 
not to ]je ci>ntravened. The reservation in favor of 
Americans was njado at the enlre:ity of the brother. 
who urs»vl the memory of his mother as an induce- 
ment. Now it po turnerl out th'»l Hon Carlos, thou-j^h 
forty years old. and as udy n** a s('ulj>in, Nvairie 
enamored with the b<Nmty and fortun*.' of his w-ard. 
and. hopinir to win her, kcj)t her riiridly secluded 
from the society of eA'ery ^'cntlcinan. but e<]H»cially 
that of the American residents. Pedro Garcia, the 
brother, whom Ca])tain Hopkins represented to N; a 
fine, manly fellow, was. liDwovr^r, much opposed to 
auch a plan, and ardently desired that his sifter should 
marry an American, N-iniT (M-uviuced that th's wars 
the onlv wav for h«*r to cret a hn^baiid and save her 
fortune. 'If,* sriid Captnin Ib^pkin**, in conclusiim, 
*somesniart yoir»:r Yanke«* (mmiUI «"i'rry the irirl off. 
it would Iw no bad speculation. J\ou, you had In'tter 
tr\' voursolf, vou couldn't plcas(» Mr. Bvrne U'fter.' 
*' '!!VTu('h obliio'l,' T repli«'d, 'but Y;ink<'e .:rirls suit 
my ta*-te tolrrab'y wfll, much beitrr than pirate>' 
daughters, ard I hone that T can pleast; my owij<*r 
well enouL'h by d"!'"-"" my duty aboard s^hip.' 

'• 'IMiawI she is not a pirateV danjrhter exactly; 
sht; 's Mr. Byrn«;'s niece.' 

*' 'For all that.' I r;nsw<*rcd, ' I should expect to 
find my throat cut soni«* fine morninir.' 

*' ' Well, woil.' said the old >kipj)er, ' I only wi>li 
that I was a yoinig^ u'.an, f«»r tin* jrirl is said to bt^ a> 
handsome as a mermaid, and as for money, I s'pos»» 
she's worth devili-h iij-.rh up(»n two hundred thousand 
dollars.' 

" The next d.'v but ov.o. was Sundav, so after dress- 
ini' mvself in i:iv i.'^»»-a-hore tou:sri.TV, I went with the 
skipper to take anothrr stroll in tlio fi'y. We dined 
at a caffi, and liujn henrin?" the calhodral bells tolling 
for vespers, I roacludod to leave the sUipper to 
*»mok«^ and snooze alone, and go and hear the per- 
formances. It was rather a warm walk v\* the hill, 
and, upon arrivincr at the cathedral, I .st'tpixnl awhile 
in the cool airy prirch to re.-t, brush the dust from my 
boot;*, arranj^ my hair and neckcloth, and adjust my 
woimde<l arm in iu slinp: in the most interesting' man- 
ner. JiNt as I had finished these nice little prelimi- 
Darieff,. a volanie drove up to the door, which co!i- 
. fatnedf why, to he sure, only a woman, but ycl ibc 



loveliest woman I have ever seen in any part of the 
world. Yes, Bill, your little dancer at Valetta ought 
n(»t to l»e thought of the same day. 

"Well, bo>-s, I fell in love incontinently at first 
sidil, and was taken all aback, but inspiml by a Miff 
dass of eau-de-vie which I had taken with my pine- 
apple after dinner, I forjred alongside, liofore the 
ne^rro postillion, cased to his hips in jack-boots, could 
dismount, and offertnl my hand to assist the lady to 
alidit Irom the carriage. She at first giive mc a 
haudity stare, but finally puttin;^ one of the two fair- 
e>t hands in the world into my brown paw, she 
reached terra firma safely. 

'' ' Thank you, semir,' said she, with a low cour- 
tesv, after I had led her into the church. 

•• •Kntiiely welcome, ma'am,' I replied, as my 
mother had taujrht me to do up(»n like occ;isi..»ns. 
'and the more welcome, as 1 pi^rceive yon speak 
Enirlish so flutuitly, that you must be either an Erur- 
Ifsh woman or my own countrywonum.* 

'' ' I am a Cubauos, senor,' said the lady, with a 
smili?, 'btit my mother was an American, and I 
IfMrned the lansruag^ in the nursery — but, serior. 
aLMJn I thank vou for vour jrsillantrv. and so fr'^io^ ' 
She dipped her finirer in the hi »ly- water vaM^. cros-f^l 
horself, and then lookinjL'" at me from under h'»r darl: 
friuL-^cd eycliils with a most l»ewilderinL' irhunt*, anrl 
a smile which displayed two dsizzlinir rows of pearl- 
between lii^r ruby lip"*, nIic didcd into the church. 

" 'Who is your mistress?* cried I, turnini? to tip.' 
nc-jTO postillion, but that sable worthy could no! wn- 
dci>tii!id my question. The most expn>«'ive pan*iv 
mii;n'^ wi':c as unavailable as wi'rds. and so in de- 
spair I Imned a^Min into the j»orch. and stoi.-d in a 
revci-ie. I \va^ clearly a fathom deeji iu lovi'.anda> 
my ex^rr-me heidit i- but fsA-e feet eleven and a lui'.t". 
that i> eipiivaUMit to ^ayin.L' that I wa<over head and 
ear- in lt»ve with the stran-re lady. I bejian to talk 
to mv: c!f ' Piv Venu> !' M:id I. aloud, ' but >he i> an 
aPLVi, icL'u'ur built, and if I only couUl find out lio: 
mune and—' 

**A -inothei-ed laudi lichind nn* rciuinded me th?.l 
so ]»ublic a j)laee was haidly appn'priato for ^«»lilc»- 
quizin.-r alwirt aujrels. I Uirned in souie vexation and 
eneou!i!c:od the lauirhinfT irlance of a well dr»>se'1 
y.Minu' maJK apj>arently ab(MJt twenty-five, wlio Liil 
pr'Iablvbee'i edified bv mvuneonscious enthusiasm. 

'• " You are mistaken, seiior,' said he in Knirlish, and 
lookinur quizzieal ; 'those imaires iu the uiclH*s> arc 
.said to rep'e«-C!it Si\ints and not anireU, tlioudi I niust 
own they an» admirably caicula'cd \o deceive 
strariL'cr.s. As you said yoji wishoil to know their 
names, I vill tell them to you — that i> I5an Pablo, 
and tliat is ?jni IVdri). and that is — ' 

'• 'YtHi are kind, sir," '•aid I, interrupting him 
an^rrily, 'but I've b'ard of the twelve ap^Mles lie- 
fore.'' 

'• • T want to know, as y«)Ur countrpnen say.* re- 
torted the .strani,'er, wi'h a iro»»d-nalu'-ed moekintr 
lanirh. 

'• I fired up on thi^. ' Pimor,' sujd I. * if my coun- 
trymen are not so polished in their speech as the 
\ CasXtVwnj^ aT\A \\tfi\t dc^ww^wv?.. \\\vi>5 ttfSN^it ve&wVv 
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strangers needlessly. I have been insulted once be- 
fore in your cily within a low day;*, and allow me to 
add for yoiir eoasidcration, thai the rascal got well 
kicked—' 

" ' Yon are very kind to give me snch fair warn- 
ing,' replied the stranger, bowing, 'bnl allow me to 
ask whether the name of this person you punished is 
Alvarez V 

'* 'I kive heard so, and if he is a connection of 
yours I am — ' 

*' 'Stay, seHor, don't get into a passion; Iwlieve 
me, that I thank you most heartily for the gornl ser- 
vice you perfiTUied on the occasion to which we 
allude. I only wi>h tliat I can be of use to you in 
return.' 

*' 'A\'ell, then, senor,' I replied, much mollified, 
and intent upon finding out my fair inc<.^nito, ' a lady 
just now passed through into the church, and if you 
can only tell me who she U, I will promise to llc^ 
you all the bullies in Cuba.' 

" * Ah, that would \tc a long job, dear senor, but if 
you will accept my arm into the church, and point 
out thcanpel who has attracted your notice, I will 
tell you her name and th<; part of heiiviMi in which 
she resides. She was very bt^autilul I suppo^e?' 

" * Oh I exquisitely beaut il'iil.' 

** * Come, then, I am dying to find out which o{ 
our Matiuizas K'lles has had the good fortune to 
fascinate you — this way — do you u>e the holy 
water?' 

** * In we went and found the organ piping like a 
northca.-t mi«»w squall, and the whole assembly on 
their knees. The stranger and myself ensconced 
ourselves near a hirge pillar, and I si<K.'d by to keep 
a bright look out for the lady. 

"At In^'t I discovered her among a group of other 
women, kneeling at the fotit of an opposite pillar. 

" 'TIhtc she is,' 1 whi>percd to my companion, 
who had knelt upon his pocket-handkerclii<»f. 

" *AVe!l, in a moment,' he replied. 'I'm in the 
middle of a crooked Latin prayer just new, and liave 
to tell you so in a parenthesis.' 

"A turn come to the ceremonies, jind all hands 
arose. 

" ^F^ar'tla S(/rif/ori(7n^^ muttered my companion, 
rising, ' Anion ! now where 's your lady V 

** * Yonder, by the piMar,' I whispered, in a fit of 
ecstasy, f.-r my beautiful unknown in rising had re- 
cognized me, and given me another thrilling glance 
from her dark eyes. 

" 'But there are a score of j)illars all around us,' 
urged the stranger, 'point her tmt, seiior.' 

" ' Well, then,' saiil I, extending my arm, 'there 
she is; you can't see her face to be sure, but there 
can be onlv one such form in the wt»rld. Is n't it 
splendid ?' 

" 'There are so many ladies by the pillar that I 
cannot tell to a certainty which one you mean,' whis- 
pered my would-lxj informant. Stooping and glanc- 
ing along my arm with the precision of a Kentucky 
rifleman. I brought my finger to bear directly upon 
ll» head of the unknown, who, ;w the devil would 
haiv it, at this critical juncture (urncd her head and 



encountered the deadly aim which we were taking 
at lier. 

" • That 's .«he,' said I, dropping my arm, which 
had been sticking out like a pump brake, ' that 's she 
that just now turned uhimt and bIu^hed so like the 
deuce — do you know her?' 

" ' Yes, but I can't tell you here,' was the laconic 
reply of my companion; 'come, let's go. You are 
sure tliat is the lady,' he continued, when we had 
gained the street. 

" ' Sure I most certainly; can there be any mistake 
about that face; besides, did n't you notice how she 
blui«hcd when she rcc( 'agnized me ?' 

" ' May be,' suggested my new friend, * she bliL^hed 
to sec me.' 

" * Well,' said I, *I do n't know to Im sure, but I 
think that the emotion was on my account; but don't 
keep me in suspense any longer, tell me who she is; 
can I p«*t acquainted witli her V 

'' ' Softly, softly, my friend, one question at a time. 
Step aboard my volante, and as we drive down the 
street I'll give you the information you .«o much de- 
sire. Will you gel in ?' 

" I climlx.*d aboard witli(»nt hesitation, and was 
followed by my strange friend; the postillion whip- 
ped up and we were soon under weigh. 

" ' Now,' resumed my conipnni<in, * in reply to 
yc»ur fir^t and oft-repcat<'d inquiry, I have the honor 
to inform you that the hidy is my only sister. As to 
yotir second question — I lx*g you wont get out — sit 
still, my dear sir, I will drive yon lo the r<//V — your 
second q!iesti«»n I canntjt so well answer. It wou'd 
seem that my sister her. e!f is nothing loth— tit easy, 
sir, the earriuge i? perfectly safe— but unfoituuateiy 
il happens that the genlleiuun who has the control of 
her aetit»ns, her guardian, dislil;cs Americans ex- 
tremely; and I have r«Mson to believe that he has 
taktui a i)artieularly strong antipathy to yoii. Indeed, 
I liave heard him sv.-ear that he'll cut vuur throat — 
pardon me, ^Ir. Stewart, for the exprcsr-ion, it is not 
my own.' 

" Surpri>e overcame my confusion. ' Scilor,' cried 
I, interru[»ting him, ' il seems you know my name, 
and — ' 

" ' Certainly I do — ?.Ir. Benjamin Stewart, of Ihe 
ship John Cabot.' 

" 'Senor,' I cied, half angrily, 'since you know 
my address so well, will you not be so kind as to 
favor me with yours ?' 

" ' Mine! cih yes, wilh pleasure, though I now re- 
collect tlial I have omitted to .state my sister's name 
— hers first, il'you please; it is Donna Clara Garcia.' 

*• ' And yours is Pedro Garcia.' 

" ' Exactly, wilh a I)o/t l»cfore it, which my poor 
father left me. You i>erccive, Mr. Stewart, by what 
means I knew you af\er your warning about the 
kicking, eh? I suspected il was yourself, when I 
saw an American gciuleman with his arm in a sling, 
and so I made bold to acct>st you in the midst of your 
rhapsj.Kly about angels — ' 

" 'Ah! Don Pedro,' I stammered in coufusioiv^ 
when 1 lecaWeA \Vvc \vx(Vvctowa "tc^iwe, ''\kfiw ^viv:K\s?^\ 
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" *For wlial, seiior — for ihiiikinjj my >Ulcr Iiund- 
801110? Ydu <]•> luy tustc iiiju>tii'c. I iLiiik so 
my:««?lf.* 

" We hhU? on in ^ilence a few mini lies. I recalled 
all lliat faptnin IIllpkin^^ IkkI tolil me ulxiut luy new 
acquuintiiiiee. his :<iMer, and lier guardian. I took 



" ' Ilillo !' he ^llouted, ' how came you two >ailing 



. ?» 



lu coni]mny 

*' The worthy old M^aman^^'a:* briefly infoni:ed of 
my afternoon':^ advent nrcs over a l>owl of iced >an- 
garee; and when IVdro made his prn]i(ff>iiit)ii about 
the morrow V dinner, and a little extra lilx.*ity forme. 



heart of grace, and delennin»*d to know more of the the reply was very satisfactory. 



beautiful ere.ilure whuui I luid now identified; but 
when I turned toward my companion, his stern 
Cxpre><ioii, ••n dilleront from the one hi-^ features liad 
hitherto bifrne. alm(»st disheartened me. 

*' 'I)on l\'dri),' .-aid 1, with lje.->it;ilii"n, 'may I a>k 
if you are angry at the trilling manner wiih which I 
have ^p^lken of your siftter lx.'fore I kne\^ her to l>e 
such V 

'• 'Is it ncce-«ary for me to assure you to the 
contrary ?* he a>ked, with a sujile ag«iin lighting up 
his face. 

'' Tiul it*,' I continued, 'I >liouId say that the 
odmiralion I have manifi'stcd is sim-ere, that even in 
the short time I have M'en her to-day, 1 have l>een 
deeply inierolivl, and that I ardently doire her 
ac(piaint;in(>e.' 



" ' Sartainly, ^artainly," said he, *and I hope gwJ 
will come of it.' 

"'Well, then,' faid Pedro, *as this matters 
settled, I mu>t take my leave. I shall exi>oct yuu 
early, gentlemem. A'Uvu — ^and, with a gracx-tul bow. 
my new friend enteitjd hia carriage, and was driven 
away. 

" ' Now,' ^aid the skipper, after our boat'> crew had 
cleared their cral'l front the crowd at the slair>, ' now. 
:?tewart, wliat do yuu think of the pirate's daughter, 
my lK)y? D'ye >ee, I never liap|)ened tt» si^rlil her, 
though her brother and 1 have been fa.">t friends these 
five years. !.■» ^he so handsome, Ben,' 

" 'Fulla^ gi.H»d-lo<.>king as the figure-head t)f the 
Cleo|)atra,' replied :. 

'' I-lgad 1 you do n'tsay so !'' exclaimeiltbc skip|)er. 



»• ' Why, >eiior, in that ca-e, I should reply, that : who thought that the afore?aid graven imagi; on the 



my siller is very hiL'^hly honttreil by yt)ur lavt)rable 
notice, and ih.il 1 >houId di« my pos>il)lc to make \\*\i 
know «'ach <tiicr U'tter. If,' he contimn"rl, * the ease 
you have supposed lie tlie fact, 1 think I can manage 
this matter, licr «.»Id janit(»r to the contrary notwith- 
standing.' 

" ' I do >!«y. then.' I replied, with cnthur-iasm, ' that 
the sijiht «'f I'onri.i f'lnra has cxtiled eiui-tions in my 
1>osojii I have never felt In'O-re. 1 -hall l>e the hap- 
ple>t man in tin* world to have the piivilegc vi 



cut- water of his old ship, far excelled the Venus dc 
Medici in U'auty of feature and form. 'She must 
be almighty U'autii'ul; and then, my son, she is as 
rich as the Kajah of Rangoon, who owns a diamond 
a.s big as our viol-bliK-'k. Did you fall in U»ve jirelty 
Uid, Ren V 

*' 'I'onsiderable,' 1 replied, grinning at the old 
gentleman'.s siuiplicily. 

•• ']>y the laws, then, if you don't out out that 
sweet little eialt from under that old pirate'.- gun?. 



knowing her.' y..u'rc no M-aman, that's a fact I l^iidl I should 

'• 'Attend, then. Don '"arlo^ is a1-»'iit at Havana. \]y^^ |^, Cn> it, and wouldn't ask only i»ne kl-^ lv>r 
nnd will jirol.;,l,!y remain so I'or a few d.iy-, until his salvage, and you'll be for having the wIimIc euu- 



wri.-l ;:et> wcM ; in the mcantinte, hi> sifter art.- as 
duenna ov«t Ponna (!'lara. I^he is (jni!e a ni«.*e t'id 
hidy, however, and jillows juy siMcr far greater 
liberty in Iht brotherV al>*<MU'e than ordinarily, a.s, 
fur instanci*, to-day, I will get her to j»cnnil Clara to 
siKMid a few day> at my villa down the bay — Alvart»z 
him-elf would not dare to rel'u.-e this request, it* — ' 
my ciim(Ktnii-n "-tupjjed >h'»it, and hi- brow cloiidcil. 
'But I forget thi' be>t t<f the matter,' he continued a 
moment at"ler, in a lively ton*.*, 'r^eilor, you will 
dine with me to-morrow. nral >j»enil a day <^r two 
with me. I keep baehelor's hall, but I have an 
excellent cook, and s(^me rif the olde-t win«.» in Cul.-a. 
IJeside, you will ^ee u)y si>ler. Will y«;u honor luc, 
Mr. Stewart V 

"I was tran.-ported, ' rrenor,' I ciied, ' if Capt. 
Hopkins — ' 

" ' Dh I a llg for IIoi»kins,' shouted my volatile 
friend, 'he .^hall dine with me too. lie is an ancient 
of mint! — lie diire not refuse to let vi>u gu. But 
(here is the fine old sinner liim.self in the verandah 
dCi\yci f'lfi ; now we can ask him.' 

" AVc rattled up to the di.H>r,tothc infinite a.-tonish- 
mcut of my w<»rthy skipp«'r, who was greatly sur- 
priMKl to sec Don Pedro and his .^eeond mate on 6uch 
cxcelivnt fcrws, aud all wiihoui liia iutci-vcutiua. 



eeiu. 

'' 'J'hf> next morning I packed my portmanteau and 
dre.vM'il ni}self with unusual eaic. About ten tht 
skip{K:r and my.sclf got aboard tht; gig, andpu^lledoi1 
lor Doll rcdro'!» vilhi, which lay on the e;u*tein shore 
olthe l)ay, tw«» mile.s irom the city, and nearly op- 
posite the barracks and hospital. 

*' We landi-d at a little pier at the loot of t'lK' 
g-.inlen ; the iiou.«4i, embowered in a gii*v«- of urange 
and magiitilia tree.-, was close at hand. Don Pedn.- 
met us on the verandah. 

'• • Welcome 1 welcome I' he cried ; ' how do yoi; 
like the appearance of my bai:hclor's hall .' Dut come, 
let > go in; my sister has arrived, and kuowi^ lliat I 
ex{H'ct Captain Hopkins and Mr. Stewatt, of tbir 
CalNit, and,' lie added, with a signilieaul .smile, ' no* 
thing more, though she luu» l>eeii very curious le 
find who the gentlemen is with whom I entered the 
ehureh ve-terdav.' 

'■ We entered the drawing-ri'i'in, and there, sure 
enough, wa^i my angel of the cathedial-iuirch. Her 
eye fell upon ine as I passed the doorway, and, by 
the half >ta[t and blu>h, I .saw that I was plainly re- 
cognized, ami with pleasure. We wert; i'virmally 
presented by Don Pedro, and,, al'tcr the old skipper 
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Uon and self-comp!aconcy. Donna Clara turned ypain 
to me. 

" * I do not know that I oui'lit lo have l»id you 
welcome, Mr. Stewart,* she siid, wilTi an nreh 
•mile. *you treated my pf>or guardian sbumefiilly. I 
am told.* 

** * Yes,' crit»d Pedro, 'and just to let you know 
what a truculont pi»rson he is, know that yesterday 
he more than insinuated that ho wuuld ^erve me in 
the ?ame way that he did Pun Carlos.' " 

" Land hoi" .^junp out the uinti on the look-out. 

*' Where awav ?" shoute<l Lanprlev. walking" for- 
ward. 

" Pretty near ahead, sir ; perhaps a |K>int on our 
8tarbr»ard how, sir." 

"Land ho!' !)eIlowed the man at tlio wheel, ''just 
abeam, sir, to loo-ard." 

" What had I Ixjtter do, sir?" inquired Tjanglcy, of 
tho mate. 

•* I was Kv>king at the chart just at niirht, and 1 
should reckon tlic land aliead mi<:hl ho Mayajrtiana, 
and the Little Chyc^w under our lee." 

" Head her nlwut west, then ; l)ut we .shall have the 
lead p'inir soon." 

We tilled away Ivfon; the wind, which hnd now 
veered asTiin to the ea^-tward, and in a few moments 
were da^hinj: bravely on, sailirijr rit:ht up th'j moon's 
wake toward the l^i.-*.*^, the land lyinc: on each side of 
us like blue clouds resting on the horizon. We 
settled ourselves agsiin on the hatch, lifrhled fresh 
cigars, and ihc mate resumed h.> broken yarn. 

" It is ♦.^Mting late, boys, almo>t six Ik.'IIs, audi must 
cut my str>ry a little <hort. I will pass over the dinner, 
the invitation to stay longer, Captain Hopkins' con- 
sent, the undisguised ]»ieasure and tin? repressed 
delight of Clara at this amuigerncnt, and I will pa^^s 
over the next two days, only saying th;it the memory 
of them haunts mo yet ; and (hat th>Migli at the time 
they Fcemed short enough, yet when I look back 
upon them, it is hard to realize they were not m<fhths 
instead of days, so much of heart experience did 1 
acquire in the time. T found Clam to Ih.» every thing 
whicli Ihe nK»t exacting wife-hunter could wi^^h — 
beautiful as a dream. Believe me, boys, I do n<4 
now si»eak wilh Ihe euthu>ia«im of a lover, but sucli 
beauty L« seldom seen on the earth. Added to this, 
she was intellectual, refined, accomplished, and 
highly educated. I went back fiuir years in life, and 
with ail the enthusiasm of a college >ludcnt I raved 
of poetry and romance. We read Cerman together, 
and we talked of love in French; and llic musical 
tongue of Iialy, it seemed to me, Iwfl'ted her mouth 
better tlum her own sonorous native language, and 
when in er»n vernation >he would look me one r>f 
those dreamy glances which had at the first set my 
heart in agitalion, it perfectly Ix'wildcred me. You 
needn't smile, Langley, (poor Bill's face was guilty 
of no such distort inn,) but if your little dausrtt.te 
should practice for years, >he couldn't attain to the 
delieiou< glance which my hand^onu; Creole girl 
Can give you. The heavily-fringed eyelid is jiL^^t 
x^ised, so that you am Uxtk as if fur an interminable 
distance info the beautiful orb beneath, and at Ihc 



' end of the vi'*la. see the fiery soul which lies so far 
from the voluptuous exterior. 
'* But, thougii I was madly in love, I had not yet 

' dared with my lips to say so to the lady, whatever 

. my eyes might have revealed; but Pedro wo."* my 
confident, and encouraged me to hope. 

'• The third day of my sojourn on shore was spent 
in a visit to T)on Pedro's plantation in the vale, and 
it was dark when we arrived home. After the light 
refreshment which cf»n>titutcs th<' t?vcning meal of 
Cuba, Don Pinlro pleaded business, and lefi the apart- 
ment— and for the first time that day I was alone 
with Clara. 
'* *Kow,' thought T, 'now or never.' 
" If upon the impulse of the momfpt a man pro- 
ceeds to make love, he generally di»es it up ship- 
shape; but if he, with malice aforethought, lays de- 
liberate plans, lie finds it the ui<»st awkward traverse 
to work in the world to follow them — but I did not 
know this. I sat by the table, and in my embarrass- • 
meiit kept pushing the solitary taper farther and 
farther from me, until at la.««t over it went, and was 
extingui>hed upon the floor. 

" * I lH*g ten thousand pardons I' cried I apologizing. 
'' ' iV imjfortif- replied Clara, 'there is a fine moon, 
which will give us light enougli.' * 

'' She rt>^e and drew tlie einiain (»f the large bow- 
window, so cuinmon in the West Indian houses, and 
the rich mocniight, now uuvexed by the dull glare of 
the taper, flowed into the ai>itrtment, bathing every 
object it touched with silvery radiance. Clam sat in- 
the window, in thr» full glow of the light, leaning 
forward toward the o])en air, and I, with a l»eating 
heart, gazed upon her superb lu'auty. J^hall I ever 
forget it ? Her head leaned upon a hand and ann 

■ which A'enus her.-elf might envy; the jetty curls 
which shaded her face fell in graceful profusion, 
Madonna-like, upon shoulders faultless in shape, and 
white as that cre>t of foiuil on yonder sea. Her face 
was the {^jxinl-'h oval, wilh a low, br«»ad feminine 
forehead, eyebrows exquisitely penciled, and arching 
over eyes that I -^hall not attempt to describe. Her 
lovely Ixwom, half exposed as she leaned over, re- 
minded me, as it heaved against tlie chemisi.-t, <»f the 

I bow> of a l>eautiful ship, rising and shiking with the 
swell <«f tlie sea. now high in sight, and an<»n buried in u 
cloud of snowy spray. One hand, Iniricd in curls, I 

, have said, su]ii>orted her head, tho other, by her side, 
gneiped the lold.> of her roln*, beneath ^\hich peeped 
out a tiny foot in a wjiy that was rather dangerous to 
my sane state of mind to <;b.-erve. 

"We had sat a few moments in silence, when 

' Clara suddenly sp«.>ke. 

'■■ '''Come hither, seiior,' said she, ' KH)k out upon 
this beaut il'ul landscape, and tell me whellier in y<iur 

, boa>ted land there can bo found one as lovely. 

Have vou such a skv. such u moon, smfli waters, 

and graceful trees, >ueh blue mountains — and, hark ! 

have you such niu.-ic?' 

*' I approsiched to her side and looked out. The liand 

at the bjirraeks had just be^ww \\\vi\T wx^vNX'^'^ct'cwjA^,^ 

and the nwisVc UtLveXeA \\eTv»** V\\e Wn Vv»-v« \V*i \\>jva^ ^>« 
earsso8omy,\W\\\*o\iuAeAV\V.<is\t«i»^TWvxW\ri\^^ 
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" * Thoy are playing an nncieiit uinicli of the 
days of Fonlinand un«l IsuIh.'!,* \vlii>pcroil Clara; 

* could you m>l pufss its* flatcly uii-'usurei wore pure 
old Caftiiiaii? Now mark the rhan|.'e — thai is a 
Moorish s<Triiado; is it not like tlie fitful breathings 
of an Eoliau luirp?' 

"The niusie ceased, hut it died in cadences so soft 
that I stood with lii»s upart, half in douht whether 
the spirit-hotnitl I yel heard were the efferl of imagi- 
nation or not. Keluefantly I was compelled to 
believe myself deceived, and tlien turned to look 
upon the landsenpe. 1 nev(?r reineml»er of seeing a 
lovelier night. It was now nine o'eI(»ek, and the 
soiuid'^ of l)Msine>s were hu>hed on the hail>or, but 
boats, filled w^jh gay revelers, glided over the spark- 
lintr surface of the water, wlio>e laugh and s«'ng 
added intereM and life to the setMie. Ni.'arly oppo- 
site to ib<, upon the otlKfr side of ihe bay, were the 
extensive barracks, luwjiifal. and the loisg line of the 
^ Marino, their white stuccoed walls gli>wing in the 
moonlight. On our lell the l)«'aulitul city ri»r-e like 
an amphitheatre around the h<?ad of the bay; tin? 
hum of the populace, and Ihe rumbling ol' wheels 
soiniding faintly in Ihe distance. IJehiud the town 
the blue conical p^-aks of the mountain^ melted into 
Ihe sky. On our right was the roadstead and open 
sea, the moon's wake thereon glittering like a street 
in heaven, and reaching far away to other lands. 
All around as grew a wilderne*s of palm, orange, 
coc«i, and magiuilia trees, vocal with the thousand 
strange noises of a trojjical night. Directly below us, 
but a cable len:.'th from the overhanging palms which 
fringed Ihe shore, lay a heavy English c(irvctte in 
the deep shade of the land ; but the arms <»f the 
sentry on her forcr^a'^tle glinted in the m<H.)nbeams as 
he paced liLs lonely watch, and sung <mt, as the 
bell struck twice, liis accustomed long-drawn cry oC 

* All 's well I' Just iH.'yond her, in sauc-y propinquity, 
lay a slaver, boimd t'or the cc-jtst of Africa — a Nrau- 
tiful, graceful craft. Still farther out the crew of a 
clumsy French brig were chanting the evening hymn 
'.o the Virgin, h^hips from every civilized enuntry 
lay anchored, in ])iclure>(]ue grt»ups, inall directions, 
and far down, her tall white* spars standing in bold 
and gracel'ul relief against the dark, giay walls of 
San Jreverino, I recognized my own b«Mutil"ul craft, 
sitting like a swan in the water; and Mill fiirthcr, in 
the deep water of th<' roadstead, lay an American 
line-of-battle ship, Iut lofty sides Hashing brightly in 
the moi>nlight, and her iVowmng balle.'ies turned 
menacingly tt>ward the old ca>tle, telling a plain bold 
lale of our c<Mnitry'rt i»ower and glory, and making 
my ln'arl proud within me Ihat I was aii American 
sailor. 

'* ' Say,' a:rain asked Clara, in a low, hushed voice, 

* saw you ever aught so lovely in your own land V 

*' To uM the truth, I had forgotten my sweet com- 
panion for a moment. * I am sorry,* .said I, taking her 
hand, 'very sorry, that you think the United States 
80 unenvial>lc a place of residence. I hope, dear 
lady, to persuade you to make it your home.* 

*' The small hand I clasped trendjied in jnine. 

" * Senfw/ fttJd I, taking a long breath, and begin- 



ning a little t>-i)eech which I had eohipuiMjd for tlic 
occasion, while sittincrat the table ]>iLshimrthi: candk:- 
Slick, * Seiiora, I have your brothers pcrmtsion to 
address you. I am — a— .su;e, indeed, eouvintx-d. 
that I love you — ahem — cousidembly. I liuve know^ 
you, to Ijc sure, but a few days, but, as I. said lH.*fore— 
al least — at all events — I could be quite happy if y»>u 
were my wile — you know. SePajra, and if you 
could— a — * 

'•I had proceeded thu.". far swimmingly, except 
that a few of the word-s I had previou.«»ly ^.e!cctlJ 
' .seemed, when I came to pronounce them, as extra- 
I vagant, and so 1 had sul^tituled others in their place. 
' not s«» liable to 1^' censured f<.'r that fault ; Ikcside, a 
lapse of mcMKirv had once or twice oceasi«^ned 
tempontry delay and eml>arrii&snient ; but I haJ 
got along thus far, I say, as I prosujiied, exceed- 
' ingly well, when, oh, thimder ! Donna Clara dis- 
engaged her hand, curtseyetl deeply, bade me good- 
night, and swept haughtily out of the rifnui. Egad! 
I It'll as if roused v)ut of my berth by a cold sea hlliu^r 
I it full in the r.iiddle of my watch beUiw. 'Lord I' 
j lh(»ught I, aloud, 'what can 1 have dvine? There I 
j wa>, making love according to the chart, and l>elore 
I I knew it, I'm liigh and dry ashore. Vuc ihiug i> 
; clear as a l>ell, she i.> a regular-built e<H|uctte. au\ ail 
her fine kx^ks to me are nothing but incin-trap?, 
decoys, and fal>e lights. Yd hn\v ln'autil'ul bLc if. 
how she has deceived mir, and htnv much I might 
liave hived her. Shall I try again ? Xo, 1 'm d— d if 
I do I once is enou«:h for me. Egad ! J can take a 
hint without being kicked. To-morrow I '11 jro 
aboard again, and ti) work like a sec(;nd mate u>I 
am ; that 's decided. Uut — ' 

'■Al>sorbeil in very disagreeable refleclioiL-*, 1 sal 
by the window, in.sensibic to the cliarju*« without, 
which had bel'ore U^en .so laseinating. when I wus 
suddenly aroused by the opening v{ ilie d«.H»i-. I li«ukeJ 
around, and saw Don Pedro. ' AVhere *^ IXmna 
Clara?' he a-^ked. 

*' 'Gone,' I replied, in an exceeding Imd humor. 
" * What I so early ? I made sure to find her here 
as usual.' 

" 'Well,' said I, 'you perctMVo that viu were 
mistaken, I pre>ume' — I was tv/y eri»». 

" * Why, senor, something has gone wr«.'ng; you 
appear chagrined.* 

" ' Oh I no, sir; never was s<» good-iiatured in ni\ 
life — ha! ha I beautiful evening, J)on Pedro! re- 
markably fine night I II(»w pleasant the niiK»ii shines, 
don't it?' 

"Mr. Stewart,* said Don Pedro, gravely, *Ido 
not wi>h to j>rc^s you, but you will greatly oblige 
me by telling me what has pa^-scd belsveen yi.»urself 
and Donna Clara this night ?' 

** So, rather a.-hamed of my petulenee, I recounted 
my essay at love-n\aking. 

** 'Carrambal' <?jactilattMl Dmi P<'dro. 'how d— <1 
foolish — in her, I mean. She is a wayward y^irl, sir. 
but yel I think >h(5 loves you. I I ell you frankly 
tliat T ardently desire her to marry you; jnudon me, 
then, when I say, that if you love her, do not be dis- 
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" 'I think not,' snid I, ilccidcdly, 'I go on buurd 
to-morrow.' 

"My usually lively and mercurial friend siijjlied 
heavily, and then drfiwin^^u chair, sat down opposite 
me. * Listen to nie a moment, sir,' -iaid he. ' Tast 
aside your niortilicd pride, and answer me frankly. 
' lUi you n\nllv love mv .•*i<tcr ? Would you wish to 
see her suhjci'tod to the alternative, eitlicr to become 
the wil'e of Don ( 'arlos .Mvarez, or else to he confined 
ID a c<»nvent, perhaps Ik; const nunod t»r influenced 
to take the Itateful veil ? You alone can tfave her 
from lhi-4 dreadful dilemma.' 

" My Yankee cautiousness was awakened, but I 
replied, * I do love your sister, sir, and would do any 
thing but marry a woman who docs not love me to 
save her from such a fate as you represent; but still, 
«r, I cann«»t perceive h(»w that I, till lately unknown 
to you, can have siieh an intliience over you and 
yours*. Ls n«.»t your own power sutncicut to j>revent 
9uch undesirable result.-*?' 

*'I saw by the moonliijrlit that my companion's 
eyes flashed with an:2'cr, but he made a stroma ellorl 
to control himself. 

** ' I do not wonder,' he said, a nnunent after, 
' thot you are anijrry, Mr. Stewart, al'lcr the conduct 
of my madciip si>ter, or indeed that y«)U deem it 
strange to iiud yourself «»f so much iinpi>rtance sud- 
denly,* he added, a little maIiciou<ly, * but I will ex- 
plain the last matter to you, rciyinu^ up.»n yr)iir honor. 
AIyouI two years a;jro, I accouii»anied Alvarez to 
Havana, upon some bu.<>iiic>s relative to Clara's 
estate. While returninjjr late one evcuinj: to our 
hotel, wc lieard in a letiied street the rvivA tif a 
woman in <li<tre^<. !Midniirht outrap's were then 
very (roriuriori in the city, and u>uallytlie inhabitants, 
if they were n«it t hem-elves interested in the is.'^ue, 
paid very little attention to calls lor a>?«i>tance, and 
Alvarez, upi iU my suiTL'cst in:,' to hiui t<i ;;(> with me 
to the aid of the lady nnikin^^ the ••uli-ry, advi>ed me 
to consult my own safety by keepings clear of the 
fracas, but when a londer cry l\»r help reached my 
ears, 1 could re-train m>.-elf no Ioii;rcr, but started 
(or the scene of action. 1 soon [MM'ccivcd a carriaw 
drawn up lH?toro a house which had been broken 
open. Tw*»<»f ih».' professional brav«»s were f«.>r«'injj 
a lady into thi>< carriaire. whom, by the byitt of the 
laDterns, I lecou^nizcd to be :in atlre.-s at the San 
Carlo*. A ^''entlcman in a musk >t«Mxl by. apparently 
the conunander of the expedition. 1 called to the 
ruffians to <h^ist. but was hindered from attacking 
them by the gentlenum, who drew hi* ^word and 
kept me oil, while the roblwrs forced the lady into 
the carriatni and drove rapidly awav. Mv anta:ronist 
teemed al.^o dispL»>ed to retreat, but I was very an;:ry 
BDd kept him entraged, until, arrowing an;rry in his 
turn, lie ^er ion-sly pr<.*pared himself" to lijrht. He was 
a very expert swordsman, nevertheless in a few 
minutes I lan him through the Nrdy.nnd he in.Mantly 
fell and ex|)ired. At this juncture Don ('ar!i>s >tep- 
ped up, and when we rcmt.ived the ma.>k tVom the 
face of the corpse, 1 toimd to my con>teriia:ion that I 

had killed the C'(>iu)t , un aid-de-camp of the 

atptaia-ffcnerulf and a son of one of thu most power- 



ful noblemen in the mother country. Horror-struck, 
we fled. The next day the whole city resounded 
with the fame r>f the so-called a>sassination. The 
government offered inunense rewards for the dis- 
covery of the murderer. Since that time I hold my 
life, fortune and honor by the feeble tenure of Don 
Carlo's silence. I lis pt)wer over mv is very great. 
I distrust him much. Unknown to but very few, I 
have a yacht lying at a little otate in a r(»cky nook 
at Point YeriktK, in complete order to j-ail at any 
moment. On board of her is a lar2:e amount of pro- 
perty in money and jewels, but still, ala>I I should, 
in case of flight, l>e foiced t«) leave U'hind the greater 
part of my patrimony, which is in real e>tate, which 
I dare not sell for fear of exciting Alvarez' suspicion. 
r live on red-hot C(»als. Clara alone detains me. It 
i.s true that she mijrht fly with me, but she would 
leave her largo fortune )x?hind in the hands t>f her 
devil of n guardian. Now, with what knowledge 
you already have of my lather's will, you can easily 
cruess thtJ rest. You are no >trnnger to me. J know 
your histr)rv. your tamih . your education, and. under 
the most felicitous circumstance<. would be proud 
and happy to call you brother. Now, then, decide 
to trv aiTitin. Clara AviW not rehr-c von; she d(»es 
not wi-h to do so; on the contrary, she loves you; 
but s«)me of her o«.ldne<N was in the ascendant to- 
night, and so it hapi^cned a> it did. At any rate I can 
no longer trifle with my own safrty, and liave no 
authority <.ir mean> to jircvent Don (.'arlos from ex- 
erci>ing unlimitcrl power over uiy lister's actions. 
(.iI«»od-niL'lit. ^e^^or, yv»u i-iMi >trikelhi*L:onj^ when you 
wish for a >ervant and a light. I shall have yoiur 
answer in the morniinz.' 

"Don Pedro lef't the room in great agitation, and 
soon after I retired ti« bc»l. I lav a Ioml' time think- 
ing over the events and revelations of tin* evening; 
love and pride alternately held the ina>lery of my 
determinations. I lf>ve(l Clara well and truly, and 
sympathized with her and Ihm- brother in their unfor- 
tunate situation, but I liadl)een viitnaily rcfiL-trd once, 
and my pride revolted from acrepling tiie hand thus 
f\»rced into mine by the mi^lortuiifs of ii> owner. 
At last, as the clock .struck thrtre. 1 tell asleep, still 
undecided. The sun liad lir."! ri-cn in the morning 
wIh'u I >tarted from an un«'a>y >lunil.H.'r. I dre>.-e<l 
mysc'lf, pas.M'd throu::h my wiudi»w to the verandah, 
and down to the water, whercl |iailied,and returning 
thr«.»ui:h tln^ Liirdi-n entiTcd an arbor and stretched 
myself on a >ctte«', the Itctter to eolli'rl my ihoughl:^. 

" r had U'cn here but a very .short time when I 
heard voice?. apprtja«-hini; inc. and upon their draw- 
ing nearer, I perLcive<l Don r«-dio r.nd his ^i^iiter en- 
Saued in earnest evuivcrsation. Ii was now too late 
to retreat, f'or tlicy were appr*»aching me by the only 
way I ctiuld clfect it, and 1 was upon the point of 
going forth \o meet them, when they paused in front 
of the arbor, and I hearcl Clara pronounce my name 
so musically, that I hope you will not think I did 
wrong, when told lluit I drew Iwck, determined to 
listen, and thereby to obtain a hint whcixMipon to act. 
(]!lura leaned \i\)ou het Vwv.AVvnv*M\v\^'NN\\viNxaA «^V 
deiiUy bceu CTLVos\\iXsx\\ti^ vj \\\i\jfct , Ivm Vvk n vix^wi -sw^ 
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earnot and rcpn»acrliful, uud Clara's eyes Icxjked as 
if 8lie had U?en crying. 

" 'And yi;t y(»u ^Jly,' conliuued Pedro, 'that you 
can love this gentleman.' 

" * Can lovo hini!' crictl Clara passionately, *ohI 
Petiro, if you (inly knew how I do love liim !' 

" • \VIiy,tljoii, in Iho nstnio of all that is eon.sistent, 
did you act so .'»traii^,'«My lust ni^hl ? In your situa- 
tion an oiler from any American genthMnan deserved 
consideration, to >ix\' the least ; but Mr. i^tewart, a 
friend and pmh'i^v of our uncle's, a relined, educated 
man, a man vvh<Mn you say you love. Clara, I won- 
der at you I What could liave been tlie reason ?' 

" 'Thi.N, Pedro/ said f'lara. looking: at the toe of 
her slipper, which was drawing (igiu(?sialhe gravel- 
walk. ' You iiuL^il know that I di«l it to punish him 
for making h»ve so awkwardly. N<»w, inMead of 
going tlown un his knees, as the >aints know I could 
have done to him, thtJ eold-bhunled fellow went on 
as frigidly as if lie lia«l lx.*cn buying a negro, and that 
Xoo with a m'»i»n >hiniiig over him which should Iwive 
crazed him. ami talking to a girl whu>e heart was 
full of fiery love for him. Pedrt), my heart was 
chille<l, and .».o, to punish him, I — ' 

'• 'l.)iabli.il' swoie Pedro, dropping his si>ter's 
arm, and .striding otfin a great rage. 

'' 'UliI .stay, bit >l her I' >obbed poor Clara; 'indeed, 
I could nut help it. <>h, dear!' she continued, as 
Pedro vanished from her sight, * now h<:\s angry. 
What have I dune ?' l:?he buried her face in her hands, 
entered the arb«ir, threw hei-self on the >ettee, and 
began sobbing wiih convulsive grief. Here was a 
viluation tor an un^ophi.-rtioated youth like nn>elf. 
Kgad! my heart buunetnl about in my breast like a 
shot adrift in the cook's biggest coj)p.T. 1 ap- 
proached Ihe lady >tiflly, an<l, grown wiser by ex- 
perience, knelt before 1 ttwik her hand, frhe .started, 
screamed I'.iiiiliy. and enileavored to escape. 

'• 'Stav, stav, di-aresl Clara!' cried I, detaining 
her, ' I ^hould not dare to agiiin address you after 
the repulse ot' la>t night, liad I not just nuw been an 
inadvertent, but delighted li.^tener to ycmr own .><weet 
confession that you loved me. Lei me say inretrirn 
that I love yt)U as wildly, lemlerly, pas.Kiunately, as 
if ], like you, had l>een burn under asiMilhern sun; 
that I cannot be happy without you. Forgive me 
for last night. It was not that my heart was ctfld, 
but I was I'eari'ul that unles> I coiLslrain«^d myself I 
tfhould be wild and extravagant. Dearest C'larn, 
will you say to me that which you just now told 
Pedro?' 

"Her head sunk upt»n my shr>uldcr. ' Sefior,' 
she murmured, ' I do KA'e you, and witli my whole 
heart.' 

*• * And will be my wife?' I asked. 

** * Whenever you pleiLve.' *' 

Here the male paused, and gave several very 
energetic puds, and lighted a new cigar. 

" I clasped the dear girl to my heart," he resumwl, 
"and kis>cd her cheeks, her lips and eyes, a thou- 
fiand times, and was just beginning on the eleventh 
humlred, wheUf io, there ^tood mine host in the door- , 
wujr, evidently wry much ainuseHi, and, consideTins \ a\V \\» c\A\ct* \ti \^vun. \o on^tWvX va -^'taa. «& 



that it \^'VL3 his sister with whom these libortiea bid 
been taken, extremely satisfied. 

♦♦I came immediately to the concliwion, in my 
own mind, to defer any farther labial detnonst rat ions, 
and felt rather foolish; but Clara arranged her dre» 
and looked defiance. 

•' *I beg ten thou»and pardons,' said Don Pedro, 
entering, hat in hand, and bowing low, ' but really 
the >eene was so exciui>itely hue, so much to my 
ta.ste, that I could not forlicar looking on awliile. 
Clara, dear, luis Mr. Stewart discovered the way to 
make love a A/ Moi/i * I understotnl you to soy be 
did it oddly and coldly; but, by Venus! I think he 
do<;s it in the most natural manner po.-<siIi!e, antJ 
with some warmth and vigor, or else 1 "m no judge 
of kissing — and I make some pretensions to being a 
connoisseur.' 

" ' And an amateur also,' retorted Clara. 

" ' I wont deny tlie soft impeachment — but, my 
friends, breakfast is >^'aiting for you, if Mr. Stewart 
can bring his appetite to relish eolVee after sipping 
nectar from my sweet sLMer's lips.' 

•• We ma<le a very happy trio that morning around 
the well-spread b»»ard of my friend Pedro. Just u 
we were rising, however, a servant brought in a 
note tor his nmster. Don Pedro's brow darkened as 
he read it. * ll is from Carlos,' said he, folding it 
up, ' and informs me tliat he will l>c at home to-night, 
and will call tor you, Clara — for it seems he has 
been intbrmod of your vi>it here, and is determined 
that it sliall l>e as short as possible. Wc must wot 
quick then.' 

'• ' But what is to be done ?' I inquired. 

** * You need do nothing at pre^enl but keep Clara 
conquiny, while I go to town to see Capt. Hopkins. 
We will arrange some plan.' 

"Clara and I pfissed the morning a«* you may 
imagine ; it seemed but a few minutes from Pedro's 
departure for the city, till his return in company 
with my skipper. 

*' ' Ben,' shouted the latter, .seizing my hand, 
' may I l)c d — d but you 're a jewel — l>egging your 
pardon, Donna Clara, for swearing in your presence, 
which 1 did not notice before.' 

"When Clara retired to dress for dinner, Capl. 
Hopkins divulged to me the plans whieh had liecn 
formed by him and I'edro. * D' ye see, lien, my 
child, Don Pedro and I have arranged the matter in 
A No. 1 style; and if we can only work the traverse, 
it '11 be magnilicent — and 1 don't very well see why 
we can't. To day is Thursday, you know. Well, 
I shall hoist my last Lhix of supir aboard tivmorrow 
night, and, at'ti^r dark, Don Pedro is going to run a 
boat alongside with his plunder and \'aluables. Yoar 
sweetheart must go home, it appears, but iKMoreshe 
goes you must make an arrangement with her to he 
at a certain window of Alvarez' house, Pedro will 
tell her which, at twelve o'clock Saturday night. 
You and her brother will be under it ready to receive 
her; and when you have got the lady, you will bring 
her alKutrd the ship, which shall l>e reaily to cut and 
run, \ IcW "^o\i\ \x\k Vi\Uock, fehccl homeland I '11 defy 
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hour's start ! Those chaps in Stockholm are almighty 
particular about your health, if your papers show 
that you left Havana after the first of Jime, and so, 
to pull the wool over their eyes, and save m^'self a 
long quarantine, I was intending to stop at Boston 
and get a new clearance, so it '11 be no trouble at all 
to set you all ashore, for Don Pedro and his sister 
will not wish to go to Sweden ; and my second mate, 
I suppose, will w^nt to get married and leave me. 
Now, Ben, my boy, that 's what I call a XX plan ; 
no scratch brand about that; superfine, and no mis- 
take, and entitled to debenture.' 
'* 'Excellent, indeed!' replied I. 
** 'Well, after dinner, we'll give you time to 
tell your girl all about it, and to kiss her once or 
twice; but you must bear a hand about it, now I tell 
you, because we must be out of that bloody pirate's 
way when he comes, and there 's a sight of work to 
do aboard.' 

*' AAer dinner the whole matter was again talked 
over and approved by all, and then the skipper and 
myself took our leave and went aboard. 

"As Captain Hopkins had arranged, we finished 
our freight on Friday evening, and in the night Pedro 
came off to iw with n boat-load of baggage, pictures, 
heirlooms, and money. The next day we cleared 
at the custom-house, and in the afternoon hove short 
on our anchor, loosed oiir hails, and made every 
preparation for putting to sea in a hurry. A lieu- 
tenant from the ca.<t!e came off with our blacks alter 
dark, and while he was drinking a gloss of wine in 
the cabin, Don Pedro, most unfortunately, came on 
board. I heard his voice and started to intercept 
him; but he met me in the companion, and seizing 
me by the hand, exclaimed, ' Well, Stewart, you 
are all ready to cut and run, I see; by this time to- 
morrow I hope we will be far beyond reach — ' 

"*Huah! hush! for God's sake!' I whispered, 
pointing to the cimpanion ; 'there is an ofljcer from 
the castle below.' 
" We walked to the sky-light and looked down. 
" * Diablo !' muttered Pedro, with a start, * do you 
think he heard me?' 

" 'No, I think not; the skipper and he did not 
cease conversation. The steward is so glad to get 
back amongst his crockery, that he was kicking up 
a devil of a row in the pantry; that may have 
drowned your voice.' 

" 'If he did hear me I'm ruined. He is Don 
Sebastian Alvarez, a nephew of Carlos', and depen- 
dent on him ; he has watched me closely for three 
months. What is his errand ?' 

" 'He thought off our cook and steward, who 
have been confined in the castle.' 

" ' Well, I dare say all is right; he is a lieutenant 
in the castle, and there is nothing strange in his 
being here on such business ; but I 'II keep out of 
sight.' 

" The officer soon came on deck, shook hands 

with Captain Hopkins, wu^hed him a pleasant voyage, 

and then vrent down into his boat, ordering the men 

to pull for the castle. 

*' 'All right, I truBt,' cried PedrOj emerging from 
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the round-house, ' if he had started for the city, it 
would have been suspicious.' 

" The skipper called the crew, who were princi- 
pally Yankees, upon the quarter-deck, and in a brief 
speech stated the case in hand to them. 'Now, 
my men,' said he, ' which of you will volunteer to 
go with Don Pedro Garcia and Mr. Stewart?' 

" Every man offered his services. We chose six 
lusty fellows, and supplied them with pistols and 
cutlasses. Don Pedro gave them a doubloon a-piece, 
and to each of the rest of the crew a smaller sum. 
At eleven o'clock we descended into the boat and 
pushed off for the shore. The night had set in dark 
and rainy, with a strong breeze, almost a gale, from 
the south. The men rowed in silence and with 

* 

vigor, but the wind was ahead for us, and when 
we landed at the end of the mole, behind a row of 
molasses-hogsheads, it wanted but a few moments 
of twelve. Leaving two men for boat-keepers, Don 
Pedro and myself, with the other four, traversed 
the silent streets until we stopped in a dark lane, in 
the rear of a large hon.*!e, which appeared to front 
upon a more frequented street, for even at that late 
hour a carrioge occasionally was heard. 

" ' Now, hist I' whispered Pedro, ' listen for foot- 
steps.* 

" We .^trained our ears, hut heard nothing but the 
clang of the deep-toned cathedral bell, striking tlie 
hour of twelve. A moment after a window above 
us opened, and a female form stepped out upon the 
balcony. 

" 'Pedro, whispered the musical voice of Clara, 
' is that you?' 

" * Yes, yes — hu'^h ! Mr. Stc\i*art is here, and some 
of his men. Are you all ready ?' 

" 'Yes,' replied Clara; 'but how am I going to 
dcitcend ?' 

" ' Catch this line, which I will throw to you,' 
said I, making a coil. 

" The fair girl caught the line as handily as — as — 
a monkey, I suppose I muM say. 

" 'Now, liaul away,' I said; 'there is a ladder 
bent on to the other end, which you must make 
fast to the balustrade.' 

" What!' cried Clara, quite aloud, 'a ladder! — 
a real, live rope-ladder ! how delightfully romantic !' 

" 'IIu.«h! hush! you lunatic!' said Pedro, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

" 'Oh, Pedro!" continued his sister, "just think 
how droll it is to run away with one*s lover, and 
one's brother standing by aiding and abetting ! Oh, 
fie ! I 'm ashamed of you ! There, now, I 've fastened 
this delightful ladder — whot next?' 

"I ascended, and taking her in my arms, pre- 
pored to assist her to the ground. 

" 'Am I not heavy?' she asked, aA she put her 
arms about my neck. 

" My God ! boys, I could have liAed twenty of her 
as I felt then. 

" ' This is the second time, senor, that you have 
helped me to the ground within a week; now 
get me on the water, and I will thauk ^'viw Cw «XL 
at once.^ 
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'^ ' In a few moments more all danger will be be- 
hind us, dearest.' 

'^ Clara leaned upon my arm, enveloped in a boat- 
cloak, while we rapidly retraced our feteps to the 
boat, which we reached in safety, but, behold, the 
men whom we had leA were missing. Hardly liad 
we made ourselves sure of this unwelcome fact when 
a file of men, headed by the same officer who had 
boarded us in the evening, sprang out from Ix^hind 
the molasses-hogbheadt^. In a moment more a fierce 
fight had begun. I seized Clara by the waist with 
one arm, and drew my cutlas just in time to save my 
head from the sabre of Carlos Alvarez, who aimed a 
blow at me, crying, ' Now, dog of a Yankee, it is 
my turn!' 

" ' In the name of the king ! in the name of the 
king!' shouted the officer — but it made nodifiereuce, 
we fought like seamen. Clara had fainted, but I still 
kept my huld of her, when suddenly a ton weight 
seemed to have fallen on my head ; my eyes seemed 
filled with red-hot sparks of intense brilliancy and 
heat; the wild sceue around ^'anished from their 
4ight as I sunk down stunned and insensible. 

" When I curae to myself, I was lying in my own 
l)erth aboard the ship. I felt weak, faint, and dizzy, 
and strove in vain to collect my thoughts sufficiently 
to remember what had happened. My stutc-rix)m 
door was open, and I perceived that the sun\s rays 
were i>hining brightly through the sky-light upon the 
cabin-tublc, at which sat Cupt. IIopkiiL<, overhauling 
the medicinc-chtii^t, which v^ila open before him. I 
knew by the >liarp heel of the vessel, her uneasy 
pitching, and the cool breeze which famicd my 
tbvered check, that the ship was close hauled on a 
wind, and prolxibly f*ar at sea. I looked at my arms; 
they were wasted to luilf their ib^ual size, and my 
head was Ijandaged and very sore and painful, 
slowly and with difficulty I recalled the events of 
the few hours preceding tliut in which I had lost my 
senses — tlicn I rememl)ered the melee on the mole. 
Evidently I had been i'cverely wounded, and while 
senseless been brought off to the ship. Then came 
the inquiry, what had been the fate of Clara and her 
brother. Were they safe ou board, or were they 
captured or killed iu the fracas? 1 hardly dared to 
ask the hkipper who still tsat at the table, with a most 
dolorous face, arranging the vials and gallipots. At 
last the su^I>en^<o became intolerable. 
•'* ^Captain Hopkins,' said I, but in a voice so 
weak that it startled me. Faint as it was, however, 
the worthy t»kipi>er started to his feet, and was by 
ray side in an instant. 

'^ * Glory to God !* he shouted, snapping his fingers. 
' I know by your eyes that reason has hold of your 
helm agam. You'll get well now! Hurrah! D — n, 
though I mus' n*t make so much noise.' 

» ' But, Captain Hopkins—' 

•* * Can't tell you any thing now, you 're too weak 
to bear it ; that is — you know, Ben, good news is — 
•bem 1 dreadful apt to kill sick people ; and you Ve 
hem horrid sick, that's a fact. I thought four days 
■go that you had shipped on a voyage to kingdom 
ctJme, Mad waa outward bound ; but you '11 do well 



enough now, if yon only keep quiet, and if you don't 
you '11 slip your wind yet. Shut up your l»ad, take 
a drink of this stufl*, and go to sleep.' 

" Capt. Hopkins led me, and, anxious as I vrw, I 
soon fell sound asleep. When I awoke I felt much 
better and ittronger, and teazed the skipper so much, 
that he at last ventured to tell me that after I had 
been struck down by a sabre-cut over the head, Don 
Pedro, also badly wounded, and Donna Clara, had 
been captured by the soldiers. The two boat-keepers 
also were missing, and one of the others leA, either 
dead or badly wounded, on the mole. Our other 
three men, finding themselves overpo'wered, suc- 
ceeded barely in gaining the boat with my insensible 
form, and pushed ofi* for the ship. Capt Ilopkintf, 
upon hearing their story, had no other alternative 
but to cut an run, and favored by the strong southerly 
gale, he managed to make good his escape, though 
fired on by the castle before he had got out of range. 
In the hurr>' and confusion my wound was not pro- 
perly attended to, and a brain fever set in, under 
which I had been sufiering for a week; but the kind 
care of Capt. Hopkins and Mr. Smith, and the strength 
of my constitution, at last prevailed over the disea^. 
I)i>mal us was this story, and the prospects it un- 
folded, my spirits, naturally buoyant, supported me, 
and I determined that when the ship should arrive in 
Boston I would leave her and return immediately to 
Cuba, to make an effort for the release of my friends. 
Wild as was this resolve, I grew better upon the 
hope of accomplishing it ; and when we anchored off 
Long Wharf, after a tedious pas.-fage, I was nearly 
well. 

'' Notwithstanding the advice of my friends I made 
arrangements for an immediate return to Matanza<, 
but the day before my intended departure the ParagoD 
arrived from that port ; and I learned from her otTicen 
that I>ou Pedro was closely confined, awaiting hi^ 
trial for the murder t»f Count , the result of 

which would be, without doubt, agaia«t him. Clan, 
believing the general report of my death, had entered 
the Ursuline Convent to l>egin her novitiate; and I 
was told that if I was to be seen in Matunzos, the 
garroUf or chain-gang, was all tliat I could expekrt 
Your father then told me that if I would consent to 
accompany Captain Hopkins, he would sail in my 
place to Matanzus, and do his utmost for his nephew 
and niece. I could not help but sec the wisdom of 
this arrangement, and acceded to it. We sailed 
from B<teton to Stockholm, from thence to Rotterdam, 
and from thence to Batuvia. A freiglit offeriiig for 
Canton, we went to that port, and from thence came 
home, after an absence of two years and a half. In 
the meantime I>on Pedro had l>een tried, and een- 
lenced to death; but by the exertions of your father, 
who wrought fuitlifuUy in his behalf, his sentence 
was commuted, first to twenty, and then to twelve 
years iu the gallies, or, as it is iu Culxi, the chain- 
gang. His efforts to see Clara, in order to disabuse 
her mind of the belief of my death, was abortive; 
and she, aAer finishing her year as a novice, took 
the veil — and she is ndw a nun in the Ursuline Con- 
vent at MutaixzoA) while her noble brother is a slave, 
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with felcms, laboring with the cursed chain-gang in 
the same city to which we are bound. Now, boys, 
do you wonder that when I found myself under orders 
to go again to the scene of all this mii*ery I was 
afiected, and that a melancholy has possessed me 
which has increased as the voyage has progressed ? 
I did determine at first that I would leave the ship 
at Gibraher and go home, but I dreaded to part with 
my shipmates. I shall not ^o ashore while wo lay at 
Matanzas for many reasons, though I should incur 
no risk, I think. Everybody who knew me in 
Matanzas believes me dead long since; and six 
years iof seafaring life in every climate, changes one 
strang«ly. But the wind has veered again and 
freshened considerably since I began my yarn. It 
looks some as if we might catch a norther by way of 
variety. Brewster will have to shorten sail in bus 
watch, I reckon, and maybe keep the lead going if 
we make much leeway. Come, Bill, it is 4 o^clock, 
and a little past.'' 



"Eight bells, there, for'ard!" shouted the third 
mate. "Call the watch! Rouse Brewster, Frank, 
will you?" i 

The sleepy, yawning starboard watch were soon 
on deck, half-dressed, and snuffing the morning air 
very discontentedly. We of the larboard division 
went below to our berths. 

"Langley," said I to the third mate, while we 
were undressing, "I 've got a plan in my head to 
get my cousins clear from their bad fix. Will you 
help me work it ?" 

" Marry, that I will," answered Langley, throwing 
himself into a theatrical attitude. " Look here, 
Frank, this is the way I '11 run that bloody Alvarez 
through the gizzard !" 

The last sounds I heard that night were the hurried 
trampling of feet over my head on deck, and the 
shouts of the watch shortening sail. I fell asleep 
and dreamed that I Vt'BB in the fracas at the end of 
the mole. [Conclusion in our next. 



WHITE CREEK. 



BT U.VRKD B. 8TBEKT. 



[This is a pictaresque little stream in Washington county. State of New York. It fluws through the broad and beau- 
tiful meadows of the Hon. John Savnge, late Chief Justice of the Stale.] 



OvzB the stirlesB surface of the ground 

The hot air trembles. In pale glittering haze 

Wavers the sky. Along the horizon's rim, 

Breaking its mist, are peaks of coppery clouds. 

Keen darts of light are shot from cveo' l^af, 

And the whole landscape droops in sultriness. 

With languid tread, I drag myself along 

Across the wilting fields. Around my steps 

Spring myriad grasshoppers, their cheerful notes 

Loud in my ear. The ground bird whirs away, 

Then drops again, and groups of butterflies 

Spotting the path, upflicker as I come. 

At length I catch the sparkles of the brook 

In its deep thickets, whose refra^hiiig green 

Soothes my strained eyesight. The cool shadows fall 

Like balm upon me from the boughs o'erhead. 

My coming strikes a terror on the scene. 

All the sweet sylvan sounds are hushed ; I catch 

Glimpses of vauishijig wings. An azure shape 

Quick darting down the vistn of the brook, 

Proclaims the scared kingfisher, and a plash 

And tarbkl streak upon the streamlet's face, 

Betray the water-rat's swift dive and path 

Across the bottom to bis burrow deep. 

The moss is plump and soft, the tawiiy leaves 

Are crisp beneath my tread, and scaly twigs 

Startle my wandering eye like basking snakes. 

Where this thick brush displays its emerald tent, 

I stretch my wearied frame, for solitude 

Tu steal within my heart. How hushed the scene 



At first, and then, to the accustomed ear, 
IIow full of sounds, so tuned to harmony 
They seemed but silence ; the monotonous purl 
Of yon small water-break— the transient hum 
Swung past me by the be(»— the low meek burst 
Of bubbles, as the trout leaps up to seize 
The skipping spider — the light lashing sound 
Of cattle, mid-leg in the shady pool, 
Whisking the flies away— the ceaseless chirp 
Of crickets, and tlie tree-frog's quavering note. 

Now, from the shadow where I lie concealed, 
I see the birds, late banished by my form, 
Appearing once more in their usual haunts 
Along the stream ; the silver-breasted snipe 
Twitters and seesaws on the pebbly spots 
Bare in the channel — the brown swallow dips 
Its wings, swift darting round on every side ; 
And from yon nook of clustered water-plants. 
The wood-duck, slaking its rich purple neck, 
Skims out, displaying through the liquid glass 
lu yellow feet, as if upborne in air. 

Musing upon my couch, this lovely stream 
I liken to the truly good man's life, 
Amid the heat of passions, and the glare 
Of wordly objects, flowing pure and bright, 
Shunning the gaze, yet showing where it glides 
By its green blessings ; cheered by happy thoughts, 
Contentment, and the peace that comes from Heaven. 



THE ALCHEMIST'S DAUGHTER 



A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 



BT TBOVAl BUCHAHAH MEAD. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



GiACOMA,, tke Alehemiitf 
Bkbna&do, his soA'tn-laWy 



Rosalia, his daughutf and Btmardo's in/tf 
LoRXNZo, hi* urvoHt, 



ScSXB I. FBBBAR4. 

The inurior of Giaeomo^s house. Giacotno and Lorenzo 
discovered together. TirrUy a little be/ore day(>reai. 

Gia. Art sure of this ? 

Lor. Ay, signor, very sure. 

'T is but a moment since I saw the thing — 
Bernardo, who last night was swoni thy son, 
Hath made a villainous barter of thine honor. 
Thou may'st rely the duke is where I said. 

Gia. If so— no matter— give me here the light. 

[Exit Giaeomo. 

Lor. {Alone.) Oh, what a night ! It must be all a dream ! 
For twenty years, since that I wore a beard, 
I 've served my melancholy master here, 
And never until now saw such a night ! 
A wedding in this silent house, forsooth, — 
A festival ! The very walls in mule 
Amazement stared through the unnatural light ! 
And poor Rosalia, bless her tender heart. 
Looked like her mother's sainted ghost ! Ah me, 
Her mother died long years ago, and look 
One half the blessed sunshine from our house— 
The other half was married off last night. 
My master, solemn soul, he walked the halls 
As if in search of something which was lost ; 
The groom, I liked not him, nor ever did. 
Spoke such perpetual sweetness, till I thought 
He wore some sugared villany within : — 
But then he is my master's ancient friend, 
And always known the favorite of the duke. 
And, as I know, our lady's treacherous lord ! 
Oh, Holy Mother, that to villain hawks 
Our dove sliould fall a prey ! poor gentle dear ! 
Now if I had their throats within my grasp- 
No matter— if my roaster be himself. 
Nor time nor place shall bind up his revenge. 
He 's not a man to spend his wrath in noise. 
But when his mind is made, with even pace 
He walks up to the deed and di>es his will. 
Ill fancy I can see him to the end — 
The duke, perchance, already breathes his last, 
And fur Bernardo — he will join him soon ; 
And for Rosalia, she will take the veil, 
To which she hath been heretofore inclined ; 
And for my master, be will take again 
To alchemy— a pastime well enough, 
For aught I know, and honest Christian work. 
Still it was strange how my poor mistress died, 
Found, as she was, within her husband's study. 
The rainur went she died of suffocation ; 
Some cnned cnicible which had been left, 
By Giaeomoy abamiuf , filled the room, 



And when the lady entered took her breath. 
He found her there, and since that day the place 
Has been a home for darkness and for dost. 
I hear him coming ; by his hurried step 
There 's something done, or will be very soon. 
{Enter Giaeomo. He sets the light %ipon tke teMe and tern- 
fronts Lorenzo with a stem look.) 

Gia. Lorenzo, thou hast served me twenty yean, 
And faithfully ; now answer me, how was 't 
That thou wert in the street at such an hour T 

Lor. When that the festival was o'er last night, 
I went to join some comrades in their wine 
To pass the time in memory of the event. 

Gia. And doubtless thou wert blinded soon with drink ! 

Lor. Indeed, good signor, though the wine flowed free, 
I could not touch it, though much nrged by all — 
Too great a sad n ess sat upon my heart — 
I could do naught but sit and sigh and think 
Of our Rosalia in her bridal dreas. 

Gia. And sober too ! so much the more at fault. 
But, as I said, thou 'st served me long and well. 
Perchance too long — too long by just a day. 
Here, take this purse, and find another master. 

Lor. Oh, signor, do not drive me thus away ! 
If I have made mistake— 

Gia. No, sirrah, no ! 

Thou hast not made mistake, but something worse. 

Lor. Oh, pray you, what is that then I have made ? 

Gia. A lie ! 

Lor. Indeed, good master, on my knees 
I swear that what I said is saluted truth. 

Gia. Pshaw, pshaw, no more of this. Did 1 not go 
Up^m the instant to my daughter's room 
And find Bernardo sleepuig at her side? 
Some villain's gold hath bribed thee unto this. 
Go, go. 

Lor. Well, if it must be, then it must. 
But I would swear that what I said is truth, 
Though all the devils from the deepest pit 
Shc»uld rise to contradict me ! 

Gia. Prating still ? 

Lor. No, signor — I am going— stay — see here — 
{He draws a paper from his bosom.) 
Oh, blessed Virgin, grant some proof in this ! 
This paper as they changed their mantles dropt 
Between them to the ground, and when they passed 
I picked it up and placed it safely here. 

Gia. {Examining it.) 
Who forged the lie could fabricate this too : — 
But hold, it is ingeniously done. • 

Get to thy duties, sir, and mark me well. 
Let no word pass thy lips about the matter — 

^Exit Lorenzo. 
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So't rvrj hand indeed is here ! 
npMl villainoiu and black ! conditions, 
eana, the hooTi the signal— every thing 
my honor ot its holiest pearl ! 
o, shallow fool— he does not guess 
schief was all done, and that it was 
ke he saw departing— oh, brain — ^brain ! 
ifll I hold this river of my wrath ! 
not bnrst — no, rather it shall sweep 
iless maelstrom, whirling to its center 
^ghis and plans to further my revenge 
I me of this most accursed blot ! 
his /orthead on his hand a few minuUSj and ex- 

claimSj) 
It returns to me again— the lore 
' had forgot comes like a ghost, 
ints with shadowy finger to the means 
best shall consummate my just design. 
Mvatory hath been clrwed too long ; 
ot smiles welcome to me once agsin, 
ikj latch invites my hand— I come ! 
nioeis the door and stands upon the threshold.) 
n whose life was stolen from me here, 
ot to thwart me in this great revenge ; 
ber come with large propitious eyes 
' encouragement with ancient looks ! 
as whose pale, melancholy orbs 
irough the darkness of a thousand years, 
rce the solid blackness of to-day, 
9 anew this crucible of thought 
ly soul flames up to the result ! 

{He enters and the door closes.) 

Another apartment in the alchemist's house. 
Enter Rosalia and Bernardo. 
Yon tell me he has not been seen to-day ? 
Save by your tnuty servant here, who aays 
' his master, from without, luiclosc 
liters of his laboratory while 
1 was yet unrisen. It is well ; 
ming to the past pursuits of youth 
how much the aspect of to-day 
iven the ancient darkness from his brain. 
w, my dear Rosalia, let thy face 
>nghts and speech be drest in summer smiles, 
nght shall make a winter in our house. 
Ah, sir, I think that I am happy. 

Happy ? 
>, indeed, dear love, I trust thou art ! 
m dost sigh and contemplate the floor 
>ly, that thy happiness seems rather 
DStant sense of duty than true joy. 
Nay, chide me not, good sir ; the world to" mc 
B is at best— my heart has had 
If. From my childhood until now 
oghts have been on simple honest things. 
On honest things ? Then let them dwell hence- 
B, for nothing is more honest than [forth 

I hope so, sir — it must be so ! 
to wear thy happiness at heart 
onslant watchfulness, and if to breathe 
elfmre in my orisons, be love, 
«Ter shalt have cause to question mine. 
I feel, and yet I know not why, 
Bit which I never knew before ; 
ling shadow swims upon my brain, 
ething which has been or is to be. 
ther coming to mc in my dream, 
tier taking to that room again 
Mnebvw thrilled me with mytteriouB awe. 



Ber. Nay, let not that o'ercast thy gentle mind. 
For dreams are bat as floating gossamer. 
And should not blind or bar the steady reason. 
And alchemy is innocent enough, 
Save when it feeds too steadily on gold, 
A crime the world not easily forgives. 
But if Rosalia likes not the pursait 
Her sire engages in, my plan shall be 
To lead him quietly to other things. 
But see, the door uncloses and he comes. 
{Enter Giacomo in loose gown and dishevelled hair.) 

Gia. {Not perceiving thetn.) 
Ha, precious villains, ye are caught at last ! 

Both. Good-morrow, father. 

Gia. Ah, my pretty doves I 

Ber. Come, father, we are jealous of the art 
Which hath deprived us all the day of thee. 

Gia. Are ye indeed ? {Aside.) How smoothly to the air 
Slides that word father from his slippery tongue. 
Come hither, daughter, let me gaze on thee. 
For I have dreamed that thou wert beautiful, ' 
So beautiful our very duke did stop 
To smile upon thy brightness ! What say'st thou, 
Bernardo, didst thou ever dream such things ? 

Ber. That she is beautiful I had no cante to dream. 
Mine eyes have known the fact for many a day. 
What villains didst thou speak of even now ? 

Gia. Two precious villains— Carbon and Azote — 
They have perplexed me heretofore ; but now 
The thing is plain enough. This morning, ere 
I leA my chamber, all the mystery stood 
Asudden in an awful revelation ! 

Ber. I 'm glad success has crowned thy task to-day. 
But do not overtoil thy brain. These themes 
Are dangerous things, and they who mastered most 
Have fallen at last but victims to their slaves. 

Gia. It is a glorious thing to fall and die 
The victim of a noble cause. 

Ber. Ay, true — 

The man who battles for hb cotmtry's right 
Hath compensation in the world's applause. 
The victor whei) returning from the field 
Is crowned with laurel, and hii shining way 
Is full of shouts and roses. If he fall, 
Ilis nation builds his monument of glory. 
But nurk the alchemist who walks the streets, 
His look is down, his step infirm, his hair 
And cheeks are burned to ashes by his thought : 
The volumes he consumes, consume in turn ; 
They are but fuel to his fiery brain. 
Which being fed requires the more to feed on. 
The people gaze on him with curious looks, 
And step aside to let him pass untouched. 
Believing Satan hath him arm in arm. 

Gia. Are there no wrongs but what a nation feels? 
No heroes but among the martial throng ? 
Nay, there are patriot souls who never grasped 
A sword, or heard the crowd applaud their names, 
Who lived and labored, died and were forgot. 
And after whom the world came out and reapt 
The field, and never questioned who had sown. 

Ber. I did not thuik of that. 

Gia. Now mark ye well, 

I am not one to follow phantom themes. 
To waste my time in seeking for the stone, 
Or chrystalizing carlxm to o'erflood 
The world with riches which would keep it poor ; 
Nor do I seek the elixir that vrould make 
Not life alone, bul muerf \mtotDT\B\ \ 
Btti «ome\Yi\T\^ tw mote %\aivw» \\»sv \3a«^. 
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Ber. Pray \i^t is that ? 

Gia. A corCi tir, for the heart-aehe. 

Come, thon ihalt fee. The day is on the wane- 
Mark how the moon, aa by some unseen aim, 
Is thnisted upward, like a bloody shield ! 
On such an hour the experiment must begin. 
Come, thou shalt be the first to witness this 
Most marvelous discovery. And thou. 
My pretty one, betake thee to thy bower, 
And I will dream thou 'rt lovelier than ever. 
Come, follow me. {To Bermardo.) 

Ro*. Nay, father, stay ; I 'm sure 

Thou art not well — thine eyes are strangely lit, 
The task, I fear, has overworked thy brain. 

Gia. Dearest Rosalia, what were eyes or brain 
Ciimfvared with banishment of sorrow ? Come. 

Bir. {A»ide to Rosalia.) 
I will indulge awhile this curious humor ; 
Adieu ; I shall be with thee soon again. 

Gia. (Overfuaring him.) 
When Sutan shall regain his wings, and sit 
Approved in heaven, perchance, but not till then. 

Btr. What, not till then ? 

Gia. Shall he be worthy deemed 

To wulk, as thou hast said the people thought, 
Arm in arm with the high-souled philosopher : — 
And yet the people sometimes are quite right. 
The devil 's at our elbow oftener than 
We know. 
{Hi gilts Bernardo his arm, and they enter the labortuorf.) 

Kos. {Aloiu.) He never looked so strange before; 
U'lA cheeks, asudden, are grown pale and thin ; 
His very hair seems whiter than it did. 
Oh, surely, 't is a fearful trade that crowds 
The work of years into a single day. 
li may be that tiie sadness which I wear 
Hath clothed him m its own peculiar hue. 
The very sunshine of this cloudless day 
deemed but a world of broad, white desolation — 
While in my ears small melancholy bells 
Knolled their long, solemn nnd prophetic chime; — 
But hark ! a louder and a htilier toll, 
Sliedding its benediction on the air, 
Prucluuns the vesper hour — 

Ave Maria: [Exit Rosalia. 

t?CB:(E HI. Gicuomo and Bernardo discovered in the labo- 
ratory. 

Gia. What suyVt thou now, Ucrnardo? 

Ber. Im\ me live 

Or die in drawing this delicious breath, 
I ask no more. 

Gia. (Aside.) Mark, how with wondering eyes 
He gnzes on the burning crucibles, 
A« if to drink the rising vapor with 
His every sense. 

Ber. Is this the balm thou spak'st of f 

Gia. Ay, sir, the came. 

Ber. Oh, would that now my heart 

Were torn with every grief the earth has known, 
Then would this sense be sweeter by tenfold ! 
Where didst thou learn the secret, and from whom ? 

Gia. From Oebber down to Paracelsus, none 
Have mentioned the discovery of this— 
The need of it was parent of the thought. 

Btr. How long will these small erucibles hold out ? 

Gia. A little while, but there are two beside. 
That ^en thy sense is toned up to the point 
May then be fired ; and Mrfaen tliou*breathest tlieir fumes, 
A'ejfeaihe deeper it ifaa// fcein than that \ 



Which Helen gave the gueiu of Menelana. 
But come, thou Ut weary of this thickening air, 
Let us depart. 

Ber. Not for the wealth of worlds ! 

Gia. Nay, but thy bride awaits thee— 

Ber. Go to her 

And say I shall be there anon. 

Gia. 1 will. 

(Aside.) Now ^R^e he stands enchained within the qic 
I '11 to Rosalia's room and don his cloak 
And cap, and sally forth to meet the duke. 
'T IB now the hour, and if he come— so be it. 

[£xil Qiaccmo. 

Ber. (Alone.) 
These delicate airs seem waAed from the fields 
Of some celestial world. I am alone- 
Then wherefore not inhale that deeper draught, 
That sweet nepenthe which these other two. 
When burning, shall dispense ? 'T were quickly ditne, 
And I will do it ! 

(He places the two crucibles on the furnace.) 
Now, sir alchemist. 
Linger as long as it may suit thy pleasure— 
'T is mine to tarry here. Oh, by San John, 
I '11 turn philosopher myself, and do 
Some good at last in this benighted world ! 
Now how like demons on the ascending smoke, 
Making grimaces, leaps the Uiughing flame. 
Filling the room with a mj-sterious haze. 
Which rolls and writhes along the shadowy air. 
Taking a thousand strange, fantastic forms ; 
And every form is lit with burning eyes, 
Which pierce me through and through like fiery arroin 
The dim walls grow unsteady, and I seem 
To stand upon a reeling deck ! Hold, hold .' 
A hundred crags are toppling overhead. 
I fuLit, I sink — now, let me clutch that limb — 
Oh, devil ! It breaks to ashes in my grasp ! 
What ghost is that which beckous through the mist f 
The duke ! the duke ! and bleeding at the breast ! 
Whose dagger struck the blow ? (Enter Giacomo.) 

Gia. Mine, vilUin, mine ! 

What ! thou 'st set the other two aburning ? 
Impatient dog, thou cheat'st me to the Uist ! 
I should have done the deed — and yet 't is well. 
Thi>u diest by thine own dull hardiliood ! 

Btr. Ha ! is it so ? Ttien follow thou ! 

Gia. My time 

Is not quite yet, tliis antidote shall place 
A bar between us for a little while. 
(//< rai.ses a vial to his lipSj drinkSj and fiings it atidt ) 

Ber. (Rallying.) Come, give it me — 

Gia. Ha, ha ! I drained it all ; 

There i» the broken vial. 

Ber. Is there no arm 

To save me from the abyss ? 

Gia. No, villain, sink ! 

And take this cursed record of thy plot, 

(He thrusts a paper into Bernardo* s hand,) 
And it «hall gain thee speedy entrance at 
Th' infernal gate ! 

(Bernardo reads^ reels and falls.) 

Gia. (Looking on the body.) Poor miserable dust ! 
This body now is honest as the best. 
The very licst of earth, lie where it may. 
This nuiutle must conceal the thing from sight. 
For soon Rcwalia, as I bode her, slmll 
Be here. Oh, Heaven ! vouchsafe to me the power 
Tu do this last slei n act of justice. Thou 
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a itricken father now to raise 
His sinlen daughter from the bier of shame. 
And nuiy her seal, unconscious of the deed, 
Forerer walk the azure fields of heaven. 
^EnUr Rosalia^ dnssed in nmpU white^ hearing a tmall 
golden erueifix in tur hand.) 

Ros. Dear father, in obedience, I have come- 
But where 's Bernardo ? 

Gia. Gone to watch the stars ; 

To see old solitary &itum whirl 
Like poor Ixlon on his burning wheel — 
Ue is our patron orb to-night, my child. 

Ros. I do not know what strange experiment 
Thou 'dst have me see, but in my heart I feel 
That He, in whose remembrance this was made 

{look-ing ai tke cross) 
8honld be chief patron of our thoughts and acts. 
Since vesper time— I know not how it was — 
1 could do naught but kneel and tell my prayers. 

Gia. Ye blessed angels, hymn the word to heaven. 
Come, daughter, let me hold thy hand in mine, 
And gaze upon the emblem which thou bearest. 
Hs looks upon tke crucifix awhile and presus it to his lips.) 

Ros. Pray tell me, father, what is in the air ? 

Oia. See'st thou the crucibles, my child ? Now mark, 
.1 Ml drop a simple essence into each. 

Ros. My sense is flooded with perfume ! 

Gia. Again. 

Ros. My soul, asudden, thrills with such delight 
It seems as it had won a birth of wings ! 

Gia. Behold, now when I throw these jewels in, 
The glories of our art ! 

Ros. A cloud of hues 

As beautiful as morning fills the air ; 
And every breath I draw comes freighted with 
Elyrian sweets ! An iris-tinted mist, 
In pofumed wreaths, is rolling round the room. 



The very walls are melting from my sight, 
And surely, father, there 's the sky overhead ! 
And on that gentle* breeze did we not hear 
The song of birds and silvery waterfalls ? 
And walk we not on g^een and flowery ground ? 
Ferrara, father, hath no ground like this. 
The ducal gardens are not half so fair ! 
Oh, if this be the golden land of dreams. 
Let us forever make our dwelling here. 
Not lovelier in my earliest visions seemed 
The paradise of our first parents, filled 
With countless angels whose celestial light 
Thrilled the sweet foliage like a gush of sung. 
Look how the long and level landscape gleams, 
And with a graduitl pace goes mellowing up 
Into the blue. The very ground we tread 
Seems flooded with the tender hue of heaven ; 
An azure lawn is all about our feet, 
And sprinkled with a thousand gleaming flowers, 
Like lovely lilies on a tranquil lake. 

Gia. Nay, dear Rosalia, cast thy angel ken 
Far down the shining pathway we have trod. 
And see behind us those enormous gates 
To which the world has given the name of Death ; 
And note the least among yon knot of lights. 
And recognize your native orb, the earth ! 
For we are spiriu threading fields of space, 
Whose gleamijig flowers are but the countless stars ! 
But now, dear love, adieu — a flush from heaven — 
A sudden glory in the silent air — 
A rustle as of wings, proclaim the approach 
Of holier guides to take thee into keep. 
Behold them gliding down the azure hill 
Makuig the blue ambrosial with their light. 
Our paths are here divided. I must go 
Through other ways, by other forms attended. 
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I WAKDSBEI) on the lonely strand, 
A setting sun shone brightly there, 

And bathed in glory sea and laud. 
And streamed in beauty through the air ! 

A playful breeze the waters curled. 
Touched their light waves and passed them by, 

Then fanned a bird whose wings unfurled 
Were waving on the sunset sky ! 

The bird had gone. The sun had set. 
His beams still tipped the hills and trees, 

And flung a rainbow radiance yet 
On clouds reflected in the seas ! 

A distant boatman plied the oar, 
All sparkling with its golden spray, 

His voice came softened to the shore, 
Then melted with the dying day ! 

And when the last bright lines on high 
Departed as the twilight came, 

A large star showed iu lone, sweet eye 
All margined with a cloud of flame ! 

The winds were hushed. Their latest breath 
la mfA, kfw manaan died afar— 



The rippling of the wave benrath 
Showed dancing there that one bright star ! 

So fair a scene, so sweet an hour, 
Were felt and pnsfied. In stilly calm 

They shed around me beauty's power. 
Yet gave no peace, and brought no balm. 

I was alone ! I saw no eyes 
With mine gaze on the twilight sea — 

No heart returned my lonely sighs — 
No lips breathed sympathy with me. 

I was alone ! I looked above 
That star seemed happy thus to lave 

Its fairy light and glance of love 
Deep in the bosom of the wave. 

I gazed no more ! The blinding tear 
Rose from my heart, and dimmed my sight. 

Had one dear voice then whispered near. 
That scene how changed !— That heart how light ! 

My soul was swelling like the sea ! 
Hud thine eyes gleamed there with mine own. 

That loul a nunot \me \o \\ie,« 
Ott ey'ry 'wweiCh.'j%ft\l)MA^o^u\ 
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MRS. PELBY SMITH'S SELECT PARTY. 



BT MRS. A. X. V. AHRAK. 



** Mrs. Goldsdoeougu's party is tonight, is it 
not?" eaid Mr. Pelby Smith to his wife; *' are we 
going my dear?'* 

" Apropos of parties," returned she, waiving the 
question ; ** I don't see how we are to get on any 
longer without giving one ourselves." 

" Why so, my dear? We cannot afford to ^\e 
a party, and that will be an apology all-suificient to 
a woman of Coui*in Sabina's sense." 

'• Cousin Sabina!" exclaimed Mrs. Smith; "as if 
1, or any one else, ever thought of going to the 
trouble of a party for a plain old maid, like cousin 
Sabina Incledon!" 

*' My dear, 1 wish you would not speak in that way 
of Cousin Sabina; she is an excellent woman, of 
superior mind, and manners to command respect in 
any society." 

" That may be your opinion, Mr, Smith," answered 
the lady tartly ; '* mine is that a quiet old maid, from 
somewhere far off in the countrj', and with an in- 
come of two or three hundred dollars a year, would 
not make much of a figure in our society. At all 
events, I sha n't make a trial of it." 

*' I thought you alluded to her vu^it as making it 
iucumbcnt on us to give a party," said Mr. Smith 
meekly; " there is no other reason, I believe." 

" You will allow me to have some judgment in 
such matters, Mr. Smith. I think it is absolutely ne- 
cessary' that we should, that is, if we wish to go to 
parties for the future. We have been going to them 
all our lives without giving any, and people will 
grow tired of inviting us." 

'' Then, my dear, why not make up our minds to 
stay al home. I would rather." 

'* But / would not. Mr. Smith. I shall go to par- 
tics as long as possible. My duty to my children re- 
quires it." 

Mr. Smith opened his eyes as wide as his timidity 
would let him. 

" My duty to my children, I repeat," pursued she 
with encrg}' ; ** they will have to be introduced to 
society." 

*• Not for seven or eight years yet, any of them," 
interposed Mr. Smith. 

'* Sooner or later," continued the lady ; " and how 
is that to be done unless I keep the footing which I 
have attained — ^with trouble enough, as I only know, 
and without any thanks to you, Mr. Smith. If I give 
up parties, I may fall at once into the obscurity for 
which you have such a taste. People of fortune and 
distinction can voluntarily withdraw for a while, 
and then reappear with as much success as ever, but 
that is not the case with persons of our position." 

** It is only the^expense that I object to, my dear ; 
myhmmeBB b bo limited (hat it is impossible for ua 



to live in any other than a plain, quiet way. The 
cost of a party would be a serious inconvenience lu 



me 
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<' The advantages will be of greater consequence 
than the sacrifices," returned the lady, soHening e? 
she saw her husband yielding; *^ the loss will sood 
be made up to you throu^ an increase of frieode. 
Farty-giving people are always popular.'* 

Mr. Smith saw that his wife was determined to 
carry her point, which was nothing new. lie had 
learned to submit, and to submit in silence, so, after 
sitting moodily for a few minutes, he took up his hat 
to go to his place of business. 

"I knew, my dear," said Mrs. Smith smoothly, 
"that you would soon see the matter in a proper 
light ; and now about Mrs. Goldsborongh's party. I 
shall lay out your things for you. I can go with 
some satisfaction now that I have a prospect of soon 
being on equal terms-with my entertainers." 

Mrs. Smith walked round her two small and by no 
means elegant rooms, reassuring herself as to the 
capabilities of her lamps, girandoles and candlesticks, 
for she had mentally gone through all her arrange- 
ments long before ; the act of consulting her husband 
being, generally, her last step toward the under- 
taking of any important project. She was joined by 
the object of some of her recent remarks. Miss Sa- 
bina Incledon, a cousin of Mr. Smith's, who, until 
within a few days, had been a stranger to her. She 
wxLs a plainly dreased person of middle age, with an 
agreeable though not striking countenance, and un- 
obtrusive, lady-like manners. 

*' I am sorry you are not going to Mrs. Goldsbo- 
rough's to-night, Cousin Sabina," said Mrs. Smith; 
" I have no doubt she would have sent an invitation 
had she known I had a friend visiting me." 

" Not improbable. I do not, however, feel much 
inclination just now to go to a party. Ilad it net 
been for that, I should have sent my card to Mtb^ 
Gold^borough after my arrival. I met her at the 
springs lust summer, and received much politeneff 
from her." 

*' Mrs. Goldsborough is a very polite woman — ^very 
much disposed to be civil to every one," said Mrs. 
Smiih ; ** by the bye," she added, ** Pelby and I have 
it in contemplation to give a large party oiu*selvei." 

"Indeed? I thought you were not party-giving 
people ; Cousin Pelby assured me so." 

" And never would be if Pelby Smith had his own 
vray. To be sure, we are not in circimistances to 
entertain much, conveniently, but for the sake of a 
firmer place in society, I am al'ways willing to strain 
a point. As to Pelby, he has so little spirit that he 
would as soon be at the bottom of the social ladder 
as a\ V\ie \o\>. 1 caxv s^cak oC \i wUUout impropriety 
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s you are his relation, not mine. He has 
irpetual drag and drawback upon me, but, 
landing, I hare accomplished a great deal, 
ix years ago we were merely on speaking 
ith the Groldsboroughs, and the Fendletons, 
Longacres, and the Van Felts and that set, 
I risit most of them, and receive invitations 
leir general parties. I have always felt 
of not having entertained them in return, 
I am resolved to do so, as a favorable op- 
' offers of doing it advantageously. I mean 
ng out of Julia GoId:iborough, Mrs. Golds- 
I only daughter. It will be something to 
I have given her a party." 
le family expect the compliment of you ?'* 
MS Incledon, looking at her in surprise ; ** I 
now that you were on such intimate terms." 
mith smiled in con:*cious superiority. " Ah, 
abina !" said she, " you are very unsophis- 
Do n*t you know that a party goes off with 
re eeicU for being associated with some name 
tance. Now Julia Goldsborough, from her 
Qfd vivacity, and the fashion and fortune of 
ly, is to be the belle of the season, and a 
; up for her idust necessarily make a sensa- 
1 her friends, and they are at the head of 
will attend on her account, if for nothing 

everybody else will be glad to go where 

Then the Fendletons and the Longacres 
Van Pells, several of them, will give her 
so it is understood — and it will be worth an 
make mine one of the series." 
: expression of sarcastic humor passed over 
Id countenance of Mi^s Incledon, but she 
comment. 

^Iby Smith entered the brilliant rooms of 
dsborough that night with an elated spirit, 

herself the future hostess of the fashionable 
bere assembled. Instead of standing in a 
btening with unctuous deference or sympa- 
y who chanced to come against her, as was 
, proffering her fan, or her essence-bottle, 
le quiet way ministering to their egotism, 
•tepped freely forth upon the field of action, 
ind smiling at the young men to whom she 
ve been at some time introduced; whisper- 
Bsting with some marked young lady, while 
9 an occasion to arrange her berthe or her 
and adding herself, as if by accident, to any 
|uartetle of pre-eminent distinction. She 
ingth the anxiously desired opportunity to 
»er feelers at Mrs. Goldsborough. 
it a lovely creature Julia has become, Mrs. 
oogh !" she exclaimed ; 'Mt seems but a few 
inceshe was a little fairy only so high, and 

is so well grown and so commanding in 
b! and her manners, they are as pronounced 
Ingui as if she were twenty-five ; they ap- 

more remarkable for her sweet, youthful 
iiave been watching her the whole evening, 
ig every one offering her their tribute, I have 
lite into the spirit of it myself. I 'm sure 
smile at me, for you well know that I am 



not at all in the habit of such things, but I really 
must give her a party. I have known her so long, 
almost since she could first run about, and I always 
loved the little creature so much ! I feel as if I have 
almost a right to be proud of her myself. Have you 
any engagements for the beg^inning of next week ? 
If not, unless you positively forbid it, I shall send 
out invitations at once." 

" You are very kind, indeed, Mrs. Smith," said 
Mrs. Goldsborough, sniiling cordially, for she was a 
fond mutker, and also was full of courtesy and ami- 
ability^ '* it will be an unexpected compliment to 
Julia. She will be flattered that your partiality for 
her is as warm as ever. We have no engagements 
for the first of next week. The parties vnth which 
my friends will try to spoil Julia do not come on so 
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soon. 

Her scheme having been not unfavorably received, 
Mrs. Smith whispered it to one and another, until it 
was known to half the company before they dis- 
persed that Miss Goldsborough was to befited next 
by Mrs. Pelby Smith. 

Our heroine ought to have overheard the conver- 
sation which took place at the late breakfast of Mrs. 
Goldsborough the following morning. 

" You could hardly guess whom you have charmed 
into party intentions toward you, Julia," said Mrs. 
Guldbborough ; ''I suppose you have not heard? 
Mrs. Felby Smith." 

" Defend me from Mrs. Felby Smith !" laughed 
Julia ; " but are you in earnest, manuna?" 

^' Certainly, my dear; she told me last night that 
she intended to give you a party in the beginning of 
next week." 

" That intolerable, toadying Mrs. Felby Smith !" 
exclaimed young Frank Goldsborough ; " I ^(¥Ould 
not allow her to cover the iniquities of her ambition 
with my name, Julia, if I were you. Depend upon 
it, she has some sinister design in this thing." 

" I agree with Frank," rejoined Miss Fendleton, 
Mrs. Goldsborough's sister; " such as elevating her- 
self in society on your shoulders, Julia, or rather 
those of your family." 

** Charity, charity ! you know I do n't like such 
remarks," interposed Mrs. Goldsborough, but with 
little show of severity ; ** we have no reason to de- 
cide that Mrs. Smith does not really mean a kind- 
ness. She always seemed very fond of Julia when 
a child." 

" And so she would have appeared, mamma, of 
any other that might have happened to be a grand- 
child of General Fendleton and Judge Goldsborough. 
I had sense enough to understand her even then. 
She used to call me in on my way to school, to 
warm my hands, when they did not need it, and in- 
quire after the health of my mother and grandmothers 
and grandfathers and aunts and uncles, and admire 
my clothes, and WL<h her little Jane was old enough 
to run to school with me, and flatter me on the beauty 
of my hair and eyes and complexion, in such a way 
that very few children would have been so stupid 
as not to have seen through It Could you not have 
said somelliln^ \o dv&oo\n%6&>^ mvw *v^ft».,\B»ImO."''' 
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"Not 'without rudeness, Julia, though, I confess, 
I would rather it could have been done. Even 
presuming that she is sincere in her professions of 
regard, I do not like the thought of a person in her 
circumstances going to what to her must be serious 
trouble and expense on our account. The easiest 
way to reconcile myself to it would be by believing 
with you all, that »he has some personal motive in it." 

At that some hour Mrs. Smith was immersed in 
her preliminary arrangements. 

" I shall have to ask you to write some of the 
invitations. Cousin Sabina," said shetoMissIncledon; 
" I am not much in the habit of writing, even notes ; 
and Pel by, who has not time to attend to it, saj's that 
you write a very pretty hand. Here are pen and 
paper to make out the list — I will give you the names. 
In the firiit place, there are all the Guldsboroughsand 
Pendletons, and Longacres, and Van Pelts — " 

" You forget," interrupted Miss Incledon, "that it 
is necessary to name them individually." 

" True, I had forgotten — I have so many things to 
think about. Beginning with the Goldsboroughs — 
Mrs., Miss, and Mr.; then General and Mrs. Pen- 
dleton, Miss Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs. John, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry, and Mr. and Mrs. James Pendleton ;" 
and so Mrs. Smith kept on in continuous nomen- 
clature for a considerable time. It yras only as she 
came down into the lower ranks of fashion, after a 
regular gradation, that she hesitated for a moment 
— «nd then her pauses grew longer and longer. 

"Perhaps I can assist your memory. Cousin 
Sarah," said Miss Incledon; "I have seen several 
of your acquaintances, and have heard of a good 
many more ; there w Mrs. Wills, with whom you 
were taking tea the evening of my arrival." 

"I have reflected upon that, and conclude that I 
shall not ask Mrs. Wills," replied Mrs. Smith; "she 
is a plain person, and seldom goes to parties, which 
I can make a sufficient excuse for leaving her out, 
though, to bo sure, she would come to mine, if I 
invited her; and to prevent her from being oflended, 
I shall send for her a few days aHer to come socially 
to tea, wiih a few others of the same set. There 
will, of course, be plenty of refreshments left, and 
it will, therefore, be no additional expense." 

" Then Mrs. Salisbury and her two daughters, who 
called yesterday." 

"I believe not; they are not decidedly and ex- 
clusively of the first circle, though, as you seemed 
to consider them, quite superior women — very ac- 
complished and agreeable. They have not much 
fortune, however, and have no connections here. 
On the whole, I do not see that any thing could be 
gained by inviting the Sali:*burys." 

" I have not your neighbor, Mrs. Streeter down," 
observed Cousin Sabina. 

"No; I don't see the necessity for liaving Mrs. 
Streeter; she is a good creature — very obliging 
when one needs a neighbor, in cases of sickness, or 
the like, but would be far from ornamental. I can 
have an excuse for omitting her in never having 
received an invitation from her — she does not give 
part/es. She will be very well satisfied, I dare aay, 



if I send her a basket of fragments afterward. You 
must understand, Cousin Sabina, that ba this is my 
firs< parly, I mean it to be ver>' select.'" 

"Then you will also, I presume, leave out Mr» 
Brownell." 

"By no means; I calculate a great deal on Mr«. 
Brownell. She has the greatest quantity of elegam 
china and cut-glass, which it will be necessary for 
me to borrow. My own supply is rather limited, 
and I must depend chiefly on my acquaintances. Ii 
was on that account that I set down the Greely^. 
They have the largest lot of silver forks and spoons 
of any family I know — owing, it is whispered, to 
their having, where they came from, kept a fashioo- 
able boarding-house. Also, you may put down ^In'. 
Crablje." 

"Mrs. Crabbe? — did I not hear you describe her 
as a very low person ?" 

" Peculiarly so in her manners — ^but what am I to 
do? I must have persons to assist me; and Mr^. 
Crabbe makes the most beautiful jellies and the most 
delicious Charlotte-Russe I ever tasted. She has a 
natural talent for all sorts of nice cookery, and with 
my little experience in it. she will be of the greater 
service to me. It saves a great deal to make every 
thing except the confectionary at home ; and I shall 
go at once and ask Mrs. Crabbe if she will prepare 
the materials for my fruit-cake, and mix it up." 

" You have said nothing about your Aunt Tomkios, 
c^ whom Cousin Pelby has talked to me, and of the 
diflerent members of her family — they are to hare 
invitation.-^, of course?" suggested Miss Incledon. 

"^No— that is — ^I shall attend to it m>-self— I mean 
you need not mind;" and Mrs. Smith hurried to ibe 
door, beginning to perceive something she would 
rather escape in the countenance and interrogatories 
of Cousin Sabina. "Bless me!" she exclaimed, 
turning back, " I almost forgot — and what a roi>take 
it would have been ! put down Miss Debby Cog^iie; 
I should never have been forgiven if I had n<^ledeil 
her. She has a great many oddities, but she is related 
to all the first families, and one must keep on ber 
right side. Have you the name? — Miss Deboith 
Coggins." 

We shall not follow Mrs. Smith into the turmoil 
of her preparations, which would have been mu^ 
more wearisome and bewildering, from her ina* 
perience in getting up a large entertainment, had it 
not been for the good judgment and quiet activity of 
Miss Incledon, and which the night of fruition at la?t 
terminated. 

All was ready, even the lighting of the roooif. 
when Mrs. Smith, before commencing her otni 
toilette, entered the apartment oi her guest. Mttf 
Incledon, who considei-cd herself past the time of 
life for other than matronly decorations oC the person, 
'WBS laying out a handsome pelerine, and a tastefid 
cap, to wear with a rich, dark silk dress. 

" My dear Cousin Sabina," said Mrs. Smith, "do 

help me out of a difliculty; I have no one to remain 

on duty in the supper-room, ond there certainly 

ought to be some one to sit there and see that nothing 

\ IB di4\\MVftA— ^Qit VJoet^ \& «. ^t««x (^3a^\.U.Y of silver 
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bere, mostly borrowed, and with so many strange 
enrants about, I feel uneasy to leave it a moment." 

** Are you not able to get some one for that ser- 
ice ?" asked Miss Incledon. 

" No, indeed ; I thought of Aunt Tomkins, but the 
nith is, I could not request her to do it without 
ending iuTitations to the whole family, which I 
oncluded would not he advisable : there are so many 
f them, and as they would not be acquainted with 
le rest of the company, it seemed best not to have 
ny of them. I thought, too, of old Mrs. Joyce, who 
Dmetimes does quilting and knitting for me, but she 
as a large family of grandchildren, some of whom 
be alwa^'s drags with her when she goes to where 
lere is any thing good to eat; and it would never 
o to have them4>oking their fingers into the refresh- 
lents. So it struck me that perhaps you might 
blige me. You donU appear to care for parties, 
od as yoQ would be a stranger in the room, it is not 
kely you would have much enjoyment. Of course, 
^ I believed you would prefer the trouble of drcss-ing, 
nd taking your chance among the company, I would 
oc ask it of you." 

Nothing daunted by the glow of indignation which 
>llowed a look of astonisliraent on the face of Cousin 
tabioa, she paused for a reply. AOcr a moment's 
odection. Miss Incledon answered culmly, " I am 
trar gtiest, Sarah — dispose of me a-* you please;'* 
nd returning her cap and white gloves to their boxes, 
be refastened her wrapper to enter upon the otTice 
ssigned to her. 

The party passed off with the crowding, crushing, 
ilking and eating common to parties. The supper 
»TW a handsome one — for Mr. Smith wisely decided 
let if the thing mu^^t be done at all, it should l)c done 
rdl — and therefore he had hinted no restrictions to 
is wife as to the expense. Many '* regrets" had been 
snt in, but still Mrs. Smith ^vas at the post she had 
oTeted for years — that of receiving a fashionable 
is«mblage in her own house; and if her choicest 
ueats courted her notice as little as they would have 
one any where el.<e, she was too much elated and 
Qrtered, and overheated to think about it. One of 
er jH'incipal concerns was to keep her eye on her 
iBband, who, being a .«hy, timid man, with very 
ittle tact, was not much calculated for playing the 
KMt on such an occasion. He had, however, been 
bing better than she expected, when, a little before 
nipper, he wandered through the crowd to where she 
iras standing, for the moment, alone, and asked, 
* Where is Cousin Sabiua ?" 

** In the supper-room. It is necessary at such t imes 
,0 have some one behind the scenes, and I had to 
pet her to remain in the supper- room, to watch that 
Jungs went on properly; and, in particular, to see 
hit none of the silver vres carried off, nor the refre.«ih- 
nenls wasted aAer supper." 

Mr. Smith looked disturbed, and exclaimed, rather 
)oo loudly, *'Is it possible that you could ask a 
groman like Subina Incledon to do such a thing! one 
)f my most respectable relations, and a visiter in 
ny house?'* 

"Don't speak so loudly. I left out all my own re- 



lations, and I dare say they would, any of them, have 
looked as creditably as Sabina Incledon. When we 
have established our own standing, Mr. Smith, it will 
be time enough for us to bring out such people as 
your Cousin Sabina. To be sure, if I had had any 
one to trust in her place, I should not have objected 
at all to her coming in." 

Mrs. Smith was turning away, when she saw, at 
her elbow, Mrs. Gtjldsborough and Miss Pendleton, 
who must have overheard the conversation. To her 
it was the mortification of the evening. 

The next morning at the breakfast-table Mrs. 
Smith was too much occupied in descanting upon 
the events of the night, describing the dresses, and 
detailing the commendations on different viands of the 
supper, to notice that Miss Incledon spoke but little, 
and when she did, with more dignity and gravity than 
usual. On rising from the table, she unlocked the 
sideboard, and taking from it a basket of silver, she 
said, " I would thank you. Cousin Sabina, to assort 
these forks and spoons for me. It will be something 
of a ta.«<k, as they have to go to half a dozen different 
places. When you have got through I will look over 
them to see that all is right;" and she was hurrying 
off to commence some of the multifarious duties of 
the day. 

*' Excuse me, Sarah," said Miss Incledon ; " I ex- 
pect tliat a carriage will be here in a few minutes to 
take me into the country." 

" Dear me !" exclaimed Mrs. Smith, looking dis- 
appointed and somewhat displeased; ''I thought I 
should have your assistance in putting away thmgs — 
I had no idea of your leaving us to-day.'* 

" You may remember my telling you. Cousin 
Pelby,'* snid Miss Incledon, addressing Mr. Smith, 
"that I would be but a few days with you. I took 
advantage of traveling in this direction to renew our 
old family intercourse; but the principal object of 
my journey was to visit a very particular friend, 
Mrs. Morgan Silsbec.'* 

"Mrs. Morgan Silsbcel'* said Mrs. Smith — "are 
you not mistaken, Cousin Sabina? I p^c^ume you 
mean !Mrs. Edward Silsbee. Mrs. Morgan Silsbee 
li\es ten or twelve miles out ; their place is said to 
be magnificent, and I know that she and her husband 
drives a coach-and-four on state occasions. Mrs. 
Goldsborough made a splendid dinner for them a 
short time ago. Mrs. Edu'ard Silsbee I have met 
often; I didn't know that you were acquainted 
with her.** 

" I am not acquainted with Mrs. Edward Silsbee/* 
said Miss Incledon, with dignity; "I mean her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Morgan Silsbee. She is an old 
friend of mine, and I have been under engagement 
to her since I met her last summer, at the Springs, 
to make this visit. I had a note from her last night, 
written from one of the hotels, saying that she would 
stop for me this morning at nine or ten o'clock — 
your party preventing her from calling in person.** 

Had a halo suddenly appeared around the head of 
Cousin Sabina, Mrs. Smith could hardly have 
changed her countenance and manner more mark- 
edly. "If 1 \iaA OTj\^ Vno^wtv W;^ %\!ift «^s^»:\so«^^ 
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" how gratified I should have been to have had an 
invitation, with my card, sent to her, and to have 
had her at my party. But, surely, Cousin Sabina, 
you will soon return to us ?'* 

"I shall certainly pass through town on my way 
homeward, but will stop at a boarding-house," said 
Miss Incledon. 

The conscious Mrs. Smith reddened violently, but 
was relieved by the interruption of a hand:«ome 
carriage, though not the coach-and-four, stopping 
before her house. Miss Incledon stepped to the 
parlor-door, to answer the footman, who inquired 
for her. 

*' Mrs. Morgan Silsbee^s compliments, ma*am," 
said the man, '*and the carriage is at your service 
whenever you are ready. "We are to take her up at 
Mrs. Groldsborough's, where she got out to wait 
for you." 

It took but a moment for Cousin Sabina to re- 
appear bonneted and shawled, and to have her 
baggage put on the carriage. Then kindly bidding 
Mr. Smith farewell, f-he gave her hand to his wife, 
escaping the embrace in preparation for her, and 
was rapidly driven away. / 

" You see there are some persons who can appre- 
ciate Cousin Sabina," said Mr. Smith; and afraid to 
\^Tiit for a reply, he hastened to his place of business. 

*' And so Cousin Sabina is the friend of Mrs. 
Morgan Silsbee, the friend of Mrs. Goldsborough!" 
said Mrs. Smith to herself, while a series of not very 
satisfactory reflections ran through her mind. But 
her attention was claimed by other things. What 
with putting away and distributing the fragments of 
the feast, washing and sending home table-furnitiirc, 
gathering up candle ends, and other onerous duties, 
the day wore on. At last, late in the afternoon, 
with aching head and wearied liml)s, she sat down 
in her rocking-chair in the dining-room to rest, A 
ring at the door-bell soon disturbed her. '♦ Say I 'm 
engaged, unless it is some person very particular," 
said she to the servant. 

♦•It is Miss Debby Coggins, ma'am," said the 
colored girl, returning, with a grin; **I let her in, 
because she 's very partic'lar." 

Miss Deborah Coggins, from being connected in 
some way or other with each of the great families 
of the town, and having money enough not to be 
dependent on any of them, was what is called a 
privileged character — a class of individuals hard to 
be endured, unless they possess the specific virtue of 
good-nature, to which Miss Debby had no claim. 
She talked without ceasing, and her motto was to 
speak *' the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth." She was of a thin figure, always dressed 
in rusty black silk, which must sometimes have' 
been renewed or changed, though no one could ever 
lell when, and a velvet bonnet, of the same hue, 
with a peculiar lateral flare, which, however, was 
really made to look something like new once every 
three or four years. She wore a demi- wreath of 
frialy, flaxen cvif\n close above her shaggy eye- 
browv, which were of the same color ; and her very 
long, distended nose was always filled with snuff, 



which assisted in giving a trombone soimd to as 
harsh a voice as ever passed through the lips of a 
woman. 

She had drawn up the blinds, and opened the svh 
of the windo'ws when Mrs. Smith entered the front 
parlor. *• How 're you this evening, Mrs. Smith?" 
said she, in answer to the bland welcome she re- 
ceived; ♦' I was just telling your black girl that if 
you e\'er should happen to have a party again, «he 
should open the rooms and have the air changvd 
better the next day ; and as you are not used to »uch 
things yourself, I thought I might as well let yea 
know it, too. I raised the windows myself- Now,'* 
she added, <♦ the room is too cold to sit in, and I wciiU 
prefer going to yoiu* dining-room, or wherever yoo 
were when I came in." , 

** Certainly, certainly, Miss Debby," said Mr?. 
Smith, marshaling the way. 

" Stop !" said Miss Debby, " I want to take a look 
at your wall paper — I never noticed it before. I 
can't say I like your taste ; though, no doubt, yon 
took it for the sake of economy — ugly papers some- 
times go very cheap." 

" You are quite mistaken, I assure you, Mif^s 
Debby," began Mrs. Smith, eagerly. 

*♦ Well, it 's of no consequence," interniptcd Mia 
Debby, " only I heard Matilda Shipley say yesterday, 
that there would bo no a«»e in dressing much for Mr?. 
Pelby Smith's party, as her low rooms, with their 
dingy, dirt-colored paper, could never be ligbted 
up to make any one look well." 

Mrs. Smith cleared her throat, but said nothiof. 
recollecting by this time that all retort or explani- 
tion was \o>X upon Miss Deborah Coggins. To 
change the subject ^'he remarked, " How di.<^ppointct} 
I was at your not coming last night, my dear Mr^ 
Debby— one of the friends I most wished to see." 

"I have been rather sorry myself that I did not 
come, since I heard that the party turned out better 
than could have been expected. I supposed that there 
would have been a great many here that I did not 
know, and that my own set, mostly, would hare 
stayed away, like myself, not caring much to mert 
them.'' 

" WTiat an idea, Miss Debby ! there was scarcely 
one in the room that you did not know. My con* 
pany was very select." 

" So I was told to-day. Mrs. William Van Pe» 
said that you had invited every body that woidd 
not thank you, and, as she had been told, had left 
out those that had the be«it right to expect invHs* 
tions. I should like to have had a share of tb^ 
supper," continued Miss Debby. •' I heard thatyott 
had worried yourself nearly to death preparing it, aa^ 
that it was really good, considering that you wei« 
not used to such things. Young John Pendleton said 
that it made him some little amends for being fofced 
to go to a place where he made a mistake every 
time he addressed his entertainers and called theiB 
Joneses." 

Sorely wincing as Mrs. Smith was, she did not, 
forget Miss Debby's notoriety for following close 
upon the heels of a party for a share of the good 
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things left Accordingly, she opened her sideboard, 
and produced n choice variety of her store. 

" I suppose it is too late to get some of the ice 
creara ?'*Kaid Miss Dcbby, losing no time in attacking 
what was set before her ; '* you have used it, or let 
the ice run out, I dare say? — though, now that I 
think of it, I made up my mind that I would not care 
to have any of it, for old Mrs. Ix)ngucre toid me 
that what she got was bitter, from being made partly 
of milk, she supposed, that had been burnt in 
boiling." 

Thfs was more than Mrs. Smith could stand. •* It 
is totally erroneous!" she exclaimed; "I usc<l none 
but the purest cream, and that without boiling; I 
do n't know how the old lady could have made such 
a mistake, unless it was that she got some of the 
almond, which, perhaps, had too much of the bitter- 
almond flavor for her taste." 

" Perhaps so ; and the said that she did not venture 
to ta^te the Charlotte-Russe, fearing it might turn 
out lo be nothing but sponge-cake and custard, 
without jelly or whipped cream. But if it was all 
like this, nol»ody cuuld complain of it ;*' and, ab>orbed 
ia the gratification of her palate, Miss Debby gave 
her auditor a few minutes re>pite. 

** Your party, on the whole, made something of a 
talk, Mrs. Smith," she resumed. 

Mrfi. Smith bowed and smiled, taking the obser- 
Tation for a compliment. 

"I was out making calls the day the invitations 
went round. You know making calls is a business 
with me, when I undertake it. I commence directly 
after breakfast, and kcH?p on till night, eating my 
dinner wherever I suppose dinner chances to be 
ready. Well, the first 1 heard of your intentions 
waa from Mrs. Harvey, who said she wondered you 
could think yourself under obligations to give a party 
to Julia Goldsborough. though, to l>e sure, like some 
other of your devices, she supposed that was only a 
nue ; and she was surprised that the Goldsboruiighs 
were willing to Ije cat's paws to help you along in 
'•ociety.' " 

Mrs. Smith's face grew as red as the bon Ion paper 
■he was nervously twit^ting. 

"That was to Mrs. Nicolas and me," pursued 
Mifls Debby ; *' and Mrs. Nicolas wondered how upon 
earth Ihe Pelby Smiths could afford to give a party 
at ail. She concluded that you would have to live 
on becon and potatoes for the remainder of the 
•eauon, to retrieve the co>t, and would liave to turn 
that changeable silk of yours the third time.'' 

"Oh, I don't mind what people say," observetl 
Mn>. Smith, with a distorted smile. 

"I know you don't, or, at least, that you don't 
ictent any thing toward person-* of such standing as 
those two, or I would not have repeated the conver- 
fation. But, is it true, that you had some trouble to 
get the parly out of your husband ?" 

"Mr. Smith and I always act in concert," said 
Kra. Smith, looking dutiful. 

•*Do you? well, that's a happy thing. I under- 
•tood quite the contrary, though, that you aUvays 
earried the day, from wlrnt Mrs. Joe Culpepper said. 
14 



I wa«i at her house when your invitation came in, 
and after she had opened it, s\\c exclaimed, with her 
sly laugh, '* Only think, AIi.<s Debby, that manoeu- 
vring, pushing Mrs. Pelby Smith has at last worried 
her poor husband into giving a party I'' and from the 
way she pitied Mr. Smith. I inferred >he must have 
some reason to believe that if you did not wield a 
pretty high liand, he would not be quite such a man 
of wax as he seems." 

Had Mi^s Dcbby been any thing less than a rela- 
tion in conmion to the •• Goldsboroughs, the Pen- 
dlctons, the Ix)ngaeres, and the Van Pelts," Mrs. 
Smith would have been tempted to request her to 
leave the house; but as it was, her policy taught her 
to endure whatever Mi:?s Debby might choose to 
inflict. So she leaned back hopelessly in her chair, 
while the old lady snapped and cracked a plate of 
candied fruits with a vigor of which her teeth looked 
incapable. 

'• Had you any o^ your borrowed things broken? — 
for I heard that you had to borrow nearly every 
thing," resumed her torturer. 

''Not any thing at all but two or three plates, 
which can easily be replaced," replied Mrs. Smith, 
not knowing what next to expect on that point. But 
Miss Deliby tacked about. 

" I l>elieve,'* said she, " you had a visiter staying 
with you for a few days?" 

'• Yes — a cou>in of Mr. Smith'> — ^liss Sabina 
Incledon — " 

''That's the name,'' interrupted Miss Debby, 
nodding; 'Mhe person that went out home with Mrs. 
Morgiui Sil>bee, this morning, I presume?" 

''The same,'" replied Mrs. Smith, feeling her con- 
sequence looking up; "Cou>in Subina is a very par- 
ticular friend of Mrs. Morgan Silsbee, who for a 
long time had l)ecn soliciting the visit.'' 

''Then, surely, she could not have been the person 
you set to watching the kitchen and supper- room I 
Susan GoUtborougli and Lydia Pendleton were 
talking about it, and rcj>eating to each other what 
they overheard of a conversation between yourself 
and your husl»and, who seemed greatly shocked 
that you had done it. Susan (Jold-'liorough re- 
marked that if she had known that you had so little 
sense as to undervalue sucrh a woman in that Wiiy, or 
so little feeling and good-breeding as to violate the 
laws of common ho^pitalityand politeness so grossly, 
she would assuredly have dechncd the j>arty for Julia 
when you proposed it to her." 

Mrs. Smith had grown quite pale, and could only 
answer trcmulouslv, ''What a misconstruction I — 
dear me — it wa§ Cousin Subinn's wish — ^itow strange 
a mistake.'' 

"It certainlv is strange if thev were so mistaken, 

m fc • 

and stranger still that a wom-in of so much dignity, 
and so accustomed to sc>ciety as Miss Incledon, 
should have prcfern'd watching your servants to 
tak ing her proper place among your guests. I thought 
to myself whilst they were talking, that it seemed 
hardly consistent with your usual way of doing 
things, to put upon ^uch duty a person who in all 
pTobabUilv "wou\d «ootv\« l^t%. ^oXoosSy.'^JK'iTvat ^%tA 
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the aunt of Mrs. Morgan SiUbee. I should n't wonder 
if the match came otf in a month." 

** Cousin Sabina likely to be married in a month! — 
and to Colonel Raynor!" exclaimed Mrs. Smith, 
startled out of her usual tact, and her lips growing 
yet bluer. 

"Bless me! didn't you know the story?" said 
Miss Debby, in her turn looking surprised; "they 
met last summer at the Springs, and the colonel was 
so pleased with her unpretending good sense, ex- 
cellent principles, and superior mental cultivation, 
that he proposed to her before she went away. She 
deferred her answer until she and his children should 
have become acquainted. You know he is a 
widower with three daughters — two of them married. 
She has been in correspondence ever since with 
Mrs. Morgan Silsbee, the colonel's niece, who has 
been trying to make the match, and who, that her 
cousins may meet her, has insisted upon the present 
visit. They are lovely young women, the daughters, 
whom she cannot fail to like, and as they know how 
to appreciate such a woman as Miss Incledon, there 
ifl no doubt of the marriage taking place. It will be 
a great thing for you, Mrs. Smith ; the connection 
will do more for you than a dozen parties. And 
such a charming place as you will have to visit ! 
The colonel lives like a prince, and at only a few 
hour's drive from here. You can go there in the 
summer with your children, and meet a constant run 
of company more choice than at a watering-place, 
and all without any expense. When your cousin 
comes back to town, be sure to let me know, that I 
may call upon her. Susan Goldsborough is fretted 



enough that she was not apprised of her being here, 
and so are some of the Longacres ; they blame yoa 
with it all." 

Mrs. Smith did not attempt to reply, and Mi« 
"Debby rose to go. 

"It is getting late," said she, "and I must walk. 
If you have no objection I will take those slices of 
fruit and almond cake, and a pax>er of candied fruit 
and boft bons with me— and perhaps you can spare 
some more Malaga grapes— or could you send tbem 
home for me by one of your servants ? I should like 
to stop at Susan Groldsborough^s to tell her that you 
knew nothing about the good fortune in prospect for 
your cousin, and it is probable she will wish me to 
stay for tea." 

Mrs. Smith restrained herself until she had escorted 
her visiter to the door, and then returning to her 
rocking-chair, she indulged in a fit of weeping that 
looked very much like hysterics. Her most pro- 
minent thought was, " If I had only given the party 
to Cousin Sabina!" 

This she had ample opportunity to reiterate— for 
time proved to her that the prime object of her grand 
effort had failed — those who comprised her select 
parly never including her in any of theirs. More 
particularly did it recur to her, when, some month* 
afterward, Mrs. Colonel Raynor, though she some- 
times stopped to exchange a few kindly words with 
Mr. Smith at his place of business, evaded everjr 
invitation to his dwelling, while she went the rounds 
of sumptuous feting among the Goldsboroughs, Tea- 
dletons, Longacres & Co. 
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" Hast ihou heard ever a spirii-voicc, 

As in niorniiig'« huur it stole 
Speaking to thee from the Iiome of its choice. 

Deep iu the unfathomed soul : 
Telling of things that the car hath not heanl, 

Neither the mind conceived ; 
Bringing a halm in each gentle word 

Uato the heart bereaved ?" 

O, I have heard it in duys of the spring, 

When gladness and joy were rife. 
'T was a voice of hope, that came whimpering 

Its story of strength and life. 
It told me that seasons of vigor and mirth 

Follow the night of pain ; 
And the heaven-bom soul, like the flowers of earth, 

Withers, to live again ! 

" Hast thou heard ever a spirit- voice, 

At the sunny hour of noon ; 
Bidding the soul in its light rejoice, 

For the darkness cometh soon : 
Telling of blossoms that early bloom 

And as early pine and fade) 
And the bright hopes that mutt fiud a tomb 

In the darkf approticbing shade ?" 



Yes, I have heard it iu summer's hour, 

When the year was in its strength : 
'T was a voice of faith, ami it spoke with power 

Of joys that shall come at length. 
It told how the holy and beautiful gain 

Fruition of peoce and love ; 
And the blest ones, freed from this world of pain, 

Flourish and ripen above. 

*• Ila^t thou heard ever u spirit-voice^ 

At the solemn noon of night, 
When the fair visions of memory rise 

Robed in their fancied light. 
When the loved forms that are cold and dead 

Pass in their train sad and slow ; 
And the waking soul, from its pleasures fled, 

Turns to iui present wo?" 

Oft have I heard it when day was oVr ; 

And the welcome tones I knew : 
Like the voices of those who have gone Iteforc, 

The Beautiful and tlic True. 
And it turned my thoughts to that blimful time 

When ceaseth cold winter's brenth ; 
When the free spirit shall seek that clime 
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Ay, now I am in Arden : the more fool 

I ; when I mtos at home I was iu a better place ; but 

Travelers must be content. As You Liue It. 
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PART X\'II. 



The trastin{( heart's repose, the paradise 
Of home, with all its loves, doth fate allow 
The crown of glory unto woinuii's hr^w. 

Mrs. Hbmans. 

r baa again become necessary to advance the 
B ; and we shall take the occasion thus offered to 
ce a few explanations touching certain events 
ich have been passed over without notice. 
lie reason why Capi. Mull did not chase the 
ri of the brig in the Poughkeepsie herself, was 
necessity of waiting for his own boats that were 
eavoring to regain the sloop-of-war. It would 
have done to abandon them, inasmuch as the 
1 were so much exhausted by the pull to wind- 
rd, that when they reached the vessel all were 
ered from duty for the rest of the day. As soon, 
rerer, as the other boats were hoisted in, or run 
the ship filled away, stood out of the passage and 
down to join the cutter of Wallace, which was 
Mvoring to keep its position, as much as possible, 
naking short tacks under close-rcefed lu^s. 
|H]ro had been received on board the sloop-of-war, 
I into her sick bay, and put under the care of the 
jeon and his assistants. From the first, these 
demen pronounced the hurt mortal. The wounded 
1 was insensible most of the tune, until (he ship 
beat up and gone into Key West, where he was 
sferred to the regular hospital, as has already 
A mentioned. 

be wreckers went out the moment the news of 
calamity of the Swash reached their ears. Some 
It in quest of the doubloons of the schooner, and 
n to pick up any thing valuable tliat might be 
overcd in the neighborhood uf the stranded brig. 
lay be mentioned here, that not much v^^va ever ob- 
ed from the brigantine, with the exception of a 
ajrars, the sails, and a little rigging; but, in the 
. the schooner was raised, by means of the chain 
De had placed aroimd her, the cabin was ransacked, 
the doubloons were recovered. As there was 
oe to claim the money, it viras quietly divided 
ng the conscientious citizens present at its re- 
ing *'tho glimpses of the moon," making gold 



The doubloons in the yawl would have been lost 
but for the sagacity of Mulford. He too well knew 
the character of Spike to believe he would quit the 
brig without taking the doubloons with him. Ac- 
quainted with the boat, he examined the little locker 
in the stern-shcels, and found the two bags, one of 
which was probably the lawful property of Capl. 
Spike, while the other, in truth, belonged to the 
Mexican government. The last contained the most 
gold, but the first amoimted to a sum that our young 
mate knew to be very considerable. Rose had made 
him acquainted with the sex of Jack Tier since their 
own marriage ; and he at once saw that the claims to 
the gold in question, of this uncouth wife, who was 
so soon to be a widow, might prove to be as good in 
law, as they unquestionably were in morals. On 
representing the facts of the case to Capt. Mull and 
the legal functionaries at Key West, it was deter- 
mined to relinquish this money to the heirs of Spike, 
as, indeed, they must have done tmder process, there 
being no other claimant. These doubloons, however, 
did not amount to the full pqi^e of the flour and powder 
that composed the cargo of the Swash. The cargo had 
been purchas.ed with Mexican funds ; and all that Spike 
or his heirs could claim, was the high freight for 
which he had undertaken the delicate office of trans- 
porting those forbidden articles, contraband of w^r, 
to the Dry Tortugas. 

Mulford by this time was high in the confidence 
and esteem of all on board the Poughkeepsie. He 
had frankly explained his whole connection with 
Spike, not even attempting to conceal the reluctance 
he had felt to betray the brig after he had fully ascer- 
tained the fact of his commander's treason. The 
manly gentlemen with whom he was now brought 
in contact entered into his feelings, and admitted that 
it was nn office no one could desire, to turn against 
the craft in which he sailed. It is true, they could 
not and would not be traitors, but Mulford had stopped 
far short of this; and the distinction between such a 
character and tliat of an informer was wide enough 
to satisfy all their scruples. 

Then Rose had the greatest success with the 
gentlemen of the Poughkeepsie. Her youth, beauty, 
and modesty , loVd Vw^Xy Viv\\«t ^vi ot \ «sA^<& vvscc^a ^ 
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womanly afTection she tinconsciously betrayed in 
behalf of Harry, touched the heart ot' every oljserver. 
When the intelligence of her aunt's fate reached her, 
the Horrow she manifested wasaoprofound and natural, 
that every one stynipalhizod with her ffrief. Nor would 
8he be s»ati>fied unle.-is Mulford would consent to go in 
search of llie bodies. The latter knew the hopeless- 
ness of such an excursion, but he could not refase to 
comply. He vna^ absent on that mclanclioly duty, 
therefore, at the moment of the scene related in our 
laKt chapter, and did not return until after that which 
we are now about to lay before the reader. Mrs. 
Budd, Biddy, and all of those who perishc<l after the 
yawl got clear oC the reef, were drowned in deep 
water, and no mure was ever seen ol' any of them; 
or, if wreckers did pass them, they did not stop to 
bury the dead. It was dilTorcnt, however, with those 
who were fir<t sacrificed to li'pike's selfishness. 
They were drowned on the reef, and Ilarry did 
actually recover the bodies of the Seiior Monte- 
faideron, and of Josh, the stcTS-ard. They had \*'ashed 
upon a rock that is bare at low water. He took them 
bi>th to the Dry Tortnj^s, and had them interred 
alon{? with the other dead at that place. Don Juan 
was placed side by side with his unfortunate country- 
man, the master of his equally unfortunate schooner. 
While Harry was absent and thus employed, 
Rose wept much and prayed more. She would have 
felt herself almost alone in the world, but for the 
youth to whom she had so recently, less than a week 
before, plighted her faith in wedlock. Tliat new tie, 
it is true, was of sufllcient importance to counteract 
many of the ordinary feelings of her situation; and 
fhe now turne<l to it as the one which absorbed 
most of tlie future duties of her life. Still she 
missed the kindness, the solicitude, even the weak- 
nesses of her ainit ; and the terrible manner in which 
Mrs. Budd had perished, made her shudder with 
horror whenever she thought of it. Poor Riddy, too, 
came in f«»r her share o^he regrets. This faithful 
creature, who had been in the relict's service ever 
since Rose's infancy, had become endeared to her, 
in spite of her uncouth manners and confused id(^s, 
by the warmth of her heart, and the lingular truth of 
her feelings. Biddy, of all her family, had come 
nlone to America, leaving l)ehind her not only 
brothers and sisters, but i>arents living. Each year 
did she remit to the last a moiety of her earnings, and 
many a half-d(»llar that had come from Rose's pretty 
little hand, liad been converted into gold, and for- 
warded on the same pious errand to the green island 
of her nativity. Ireland, unhappy country I at this 
moment what are not the dire necessities of thy poor I 
Here, from the midst of abundance, in a land that God 
has bles«e<l in its prrHbiotions far beyond the limits of 
human wants, a land in which famine was never 
known, do M*eatthis moment hearthy groans, and hasten 
to tales of suflfmngthat to iw seem almo.^t incredible. 
In the midst of these chilling narrative*, our eyes 
fall on an appeal to the English nation, that appears 
in what it » the fashion of some to term the nr>t 
journal of Europe (!) in behalf of thy suflering people. 
A worthy appeal to the charity of England scMom 



fails ; but it seems to us that one sentiment of ihi* 
might have been altered, if not spared. The Engtish 
are asked to be ^^ forgetful of the pa.st," and to come 
forward to the relief of their Miffering felloA*--subject«. 
We should have written ^^mimlful of the past,'' in 
its stead. We say this in charity, ais well as in truth. 
We come of English blood, and if wc claim to share 
in all the ancient renown of that warlike and en- 
lightened people, wc are equally bound to ^harc in 
the reproaches that original misgovcrnment has 
inflicted on thee. In this latter sense, then, thou 
hast a right to our sympathies, and they are not 
withheld. 

As has been already said, we now advance thf 
time eight-and-forty hours, and again transfer the 
>cene to that room in the hospital which was occupied 
by Spike. The apprcmches of death, diu-ing the interva! 
jiL<t named, liad l>een slow but certain. The sui^oa« 
had announced that the wounded man cuuld not poi«- 
sibly survive the cuming night; and he himself h:ul 
l)een made sensible that his end was near. It > 
sjcarcely necessary to add that Stephen Spike, ci.«n- 
scious of his vigor and Mrenglh, in command \Ji hj> 
brig, and lx.*nl on the pursuits oi worldly gains, or 
of personal gratification, was a very diflerent persoo 
from him who now lay stretched on his pallet in the 
hospital of Key West, a dying man. By the fride of 
his l)cd .still sat his strange nurse, less peculiar in 
appearance, however, than when la>l seen by the 
reader. 

Rose Budd had been ministering to tlio ungainly 
externals of Jack Tier. She now wore a cap, thus 
concealing the >hort, gray bristles of hair, and leading 
to her countenance a little of that soilness which i^ 
a requisite of female character. Some attention had 
also been paid to the rest of her attire ; and Jack w^as. 
alt«)gethor, less repulsive in her exterior tlian when, 
unaided, she had attempted to resume the proper garb 
of her sex. Use an<l association, ttx*, had contributed 
a little to revive her woman's nature, if we may «> 
express it, and she had begun, in particular, to feci 
the sort of interest in her patient which we all come 
in time to entertain toward any «»bjeet of our especial 
care. We do not mean that Jack had absolutely ever 
cea>^ed to love her huslmnd; strange as it may scero. 
such had not literallv been the case; on the contrary*, 
her interest in him and in his welfare had never 
ceased, even while she saw liis vices and detested 
his crimes ; but all we wish to say here is, that she 
was getting, in addition to the long-enduring feelings 
of a wile, some of the interest of a nurse. 

During the whole time which had elapsed betwefa 
Jack's revealing her true character, and the momeot 
of which we are now writing, Spike had m»t once 
I spoken to his wife. Often had she caught his ew 
uitently rivele<l on her, when he would turn tlioB 
away, as she feared, in distaste; and once or twice 
he groaned deeply, more like a man who sufiered 
mental than bi'dily pain. Still the patient did not 
speak once in all the time mentioned. We .•should 
be rcprt»senting poor Jack as possessing more philo- 
sophy, or less feeling, than the truth would warrant, 
i were we \o «8l^* *\»i >N^a nvA VmsX v\ v\x\*» <;i\wvduct ia 
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her husband. Oo the conlrar>', she felt it deeply ; and 
more than once it had so far subdued her pride, as to 
cause her bitterly to weep. This shedding of tears, 
however, was of service to Jack in one sense, for it 
had the effect of renewing old impressions, and in a 
certain wny, of reviving the nature of her sex within 
her — a nature which had been sadly weakened by 
her past life. 

But the hour had at length come when this long 
and painful silence was to be broken. Jack and Rose 
were alone with the patient, when the last again 
spoke to his wife. 

"Molly— poor Molly!" said the dying man, his 
voice continuing full and deep to the last, '' what a 
sad time you must have liad of it aAer I did you 
that wrong !" 

" It is hard upon a woman, Stephen, to turn her 
oat, helpless, on a cold and selfish world," answered 
Jack, simply, much too honest to affect reserve she 
did not feel. 

" It was hard, indeed; may God forgive me for it, 
as I hope you do, Molly." 

No answer was made to this appeal; and the 
invalid looked anxiously at his wife. The last sat at 
her work, which liad now got to be less awkward to 
her, with her eyes bent on her needle, and her counte- 
aance rigid, and, so far as the eye could discern, her 
feelings unmoved. 

" Your husband speaks to you. Jack Tier," said 
Rose, pointedly. 

" May yours never have occasion to speak to you. 
Rose Budd, in the same A^'ay," was the solemn 
answer. *• I do not flatter myself that I ever was as 
comdy as you, or that yonder poor dying wretch w^as 
a Harry Mulford in his youth; but we were yotmg 
and happy, and respected once, and loved each other; 
)'Cl you see what its all come to I" 

Rose was silenced, though she had too much tender- 
nats in behalf of her own youthful and manly bride- 
groom to dread a fate similar to tlmt which had over- 
taken poor Jack. Spike now seemed disposed to 
•ay something, and she went to the side of his bed, 
followed by her companion, who kept a little in the 
back-ground, as if unwilling to let the emotion she 
really felt be seen, and, perhaps, conscious that her 
ungainly appearance did not aid her in recovering 
the lost aflections of her husband. 

" I have been a very wicked man, I fear," said 
Spike, earnestly. 

"There are none without sin," answered Rose. 
"Race your reliance on the mediation of the Son 
of Grod, and sins even far deeper than yours may be 
pardoned." 

The captain stared at the beautiful speaker, but 
•df-indulgence, the incessant pursuit of w^orldly and 
■elfish objects for forty years, and the habits of a life 
into which the thought of Crod and the dread here- 
afier never entered, had encased his spiritual l)eing in 
a sort of brazen armor, through which no ordinary 
blow of conscience could penetrate. Still he had 
fearful glimpses of recent events, and his soul, 
bulging as it was over the abyss of eternity, was 
trotrfxied. 
14* 



" What has become of your aunt ?" lialf whimpered 
Spike — ** my old captain's widow. She ought to be 
here ; and Don Wan Montezuma — where is he ?" 

Rose turned aside to conceal her tears — but no 
one answered the questions of the dying man. Then 
a gleaming of childhood shot into the recollection of 
Spike, and, clasping his hands, he tried to pray. 
But, like others who have lived without any com- 
munication with their Creator through long lives of 
apathy to his existence and laws, thinking only of 
the present time, and daily, hourly sacrificing prin- 
ciples and duty to the narrow interests of the mo- 
ment, he now found how hard it is to renew com- 
munications with a being who has l)een so long 
neglected. The fault lay in himself, however, for 
a gracious car was open, even over the death-bed of 
Stephen Spike, could that rude spirit only bring itself 
to ask for mercy in earnestness and truth. As his 
companions saw his struggles, they left him for a 
few mmutes to his own thoughts. 

'* Molly," Spike at length uttered, in a faint tone, 
the voice of one conscious of being very near his 
end, '* I hope you will forgive me, Molly. I know 
you must have had a hard, hard time of it." 

" It is hard for a woman to unsex herself, Stephen; 
to throw off her very natur', as it might be, and to 
turn man." 

" It has changed you sadly— even your speech is 
altered. Once your voice "was soft and womanish — 
more like that of Rose Budd's than it is now." 

*' I speak as them speak among whom I 've been 
forced to live. The forecastle and steward's pantry, 
Stephen Spike, are poor schools to send women to 
I'arn language in." 

" Try and forget it all, poor Molly ! Say to me, so 
that I can hear you, ' I forget and forgive, Stephen.' 
I am afraid God will not pardon my sins, which 
begin to seem dreadful to me, if my own wife refuse 
to forget and forgive, on my dying bed." 

Jack was much mollified by this appeal. Her interest 
in her ofl'ending husband had never been entirely ex- 
tingniithcd. She had remembered him, and often 
with woman's kindness, in all her wanderings and 
sufferings, as the preceding parts of our narrative 
must show ; and though resentment had been mingled 
with the grief and mortification die felt at finding 
how much he still submitted to Rose's superior 
charms, iu a breast as really generous and humane as 
that of Jack Tier's, such a feeling wtis not likely to 
endure in the midst of a scene like that she was now 
called to witness. The muscles of her countenance 
twitched, the hard-looking, tanned face began to lose 
its sternness, and every way she appeared like one pro- 
foundly disturbed. 

"Turn to Ilim whose goodness and marcy may 
sarve you, Stephen," she said, in a milder and more 
feminine tone than she had used now for years, making 
her more like herself than either her husband or 
Rose had seen her since the commencement of tlie 
kite voyage; "my say in' that I forget and forgive 
cannot help a man on his death-bed." 

"It will settle my mind, MoU^, wtflV«^N^vc«.^\^\ 
I to turn my \\vo\\gVA« \o GodL?' 
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Jack wn^ much nflectetl; mure hy tiie countenance 
and manner of tbo suflTcrer, perhaps, than by hifl 
woril*. She drew nearer to the side of her husband's 
pallet, knelt, took his hands, and said solemnly, 

"Stephen Spike, from the bottom of my heart, I 
do foi^ive you; and I shall pray to God thai he will 
pardon your sins as freely and more marcil'ully than 
I now pardon all, and try to forget all tliat you have 
done to me." 

Spike clasped his hands, and again he tried to pray; 
but the habits of a wh<ile life are not to l>e thrown off 
at will ; and he who endeavors to regain, in his ex- 
tremity, the momenlH tluit liave Iieen lost, will find, 
in bitter reality, that he has been heaping mountains 
on his own soul, by the mere practice of sin, which 
wore never laid there by the original fall of his race. 
Jack, however, had di-iburthencd her spirit of a load 
that had lonsr r>pprcssed it, and, burying her face in 
the rug, she wept. 

"I wi>h, Molly," said the dying man, peveral 
minutes later, " I wi.-h I had never setm the brig. 
(Tntil I got that craft, no thought of wronging human 
being ever crossed my mind." 

" It wa"* the Father of Lies that tempts all to do 
evil, Stephen, and not the brig which caused the 
sins.'* 

"I wish I could live a year hunger — only one 
year ; thai is not much to usk for a man who is nol 
yet sixty." 

*'It is hopeless, poor Stephen. Tlie surgeons say 
you cannot live (mic day.*' 

Spike groaned; fi>r the pa>t, blended fearfully with 
the future, ffleamed on his conscience with a bright- 
ness that appallod Iiiin. And what is that future, 
which is to make u** happy or miserable through an 
endless vista of time ? Is it not rompi-cd of an exist- 
ence, in wliith conscience, released troui the delu- 
sions ami weakne-ses of the lx>dy. .«ecs ail in its true 
colors, apprei'iales all, and punishes all ? Such an 
existence wonM make every man the keeper of the 
record of his own iran-gressions. even t«i the mo>l 
minute exactness. It would of itself mete out i>er- 
fect ju-*tice. since the ^ia wwuld 1)0 seen amid fts ac- 
companying tacts, every aargravating or extenuating 
circumstance. Vam'Xx man would lie .«»trictly punished 
according to liis tu'ents. As no one is without sin, 
il makes the necessity (»f an atonement indi>pen.*ablo, 
and, in its most rigid interpretai<»n, it exhibits the 
truth of the scheme of salvation in the clcare.M colors. 
The soul, or con«»<Mence, that can admit the neces.sary 
degree of faiih in that atonement, and in admitting, 
feeh its ejficacy, thro\\'s the burthen of its own trans- 
gressions away, and remains forever in the condition 
of its original existence, pure, and consequently 
happy. 

We do not presume to lay down a creed on this 
mighty and mysterioius matter, in which all have so 
deep an interest, and concerning which so very 
rmall a portion of the human race think much, or 
think with any clearness when it does l)eeomc the 
subject of their passing thoiiffhts at all. AVe too well 
£now our own ignorance to venture on dosnnas which 
it ha.9 probably bcea intended tliat the mind of man 



should not yet grapple with and comprehend. To 
return to our subject. 

Stephen Spike was now made to feel the ineubw- 
load, which perseverance in sin heaps on the brea5t 
of the reckle!«8 offender. What was the mort 
grievous of all, his power to shake off this dead 
weight was diminished in precisely the 9a me pro- 
portion as the burthen was increased, the moni 
force of every man lessening in a verj' ju*t ratio 
to the magnitude of his delinquencies. Bitterly 
did this deep offender struggle with his conscience, 
and little did his half-un.«exed wife know how to 
console or aid him. Jack had been superficially 
instructed in the dogmas of her faith, in childhood 
and youth, as most persons arc instructed in what 
are termed ChrLstian communities — had I)cen made 
to learn the Catechism, the Lord's IVayer, and the 
Creed — and had !»een left to set up for herself on thi* 
small capital, in the great concern of human exist- 
ence, on her marriage and entrance on the active 
business of life. When the manner in which she 
had pa.s.«>ei1 the last twenty years is rememlicred, no 
one can be surprised to learn tliat Jack was of little 
a.ssistance to her husband in his extremity. Rive 
made an effort to administer hope and ctinsolaticm. 
but the terrible nature of the strusrgle she witne!j«ed. 
induced her to send for the chaplain of the Pough- 
kccpsic. This divine praj-ed with the dying man: 
but even he, in the last moments of the suflerer, wv 
little more than a passive but shocked witness of 
remorse, suspended over the abyss of eternity ia 
hopeless dread. A\''e .^hall not enter into tlie detaiiii of 
the revolting scene, but simply add that curM». 
blasphemy, tremulous cries for merc^', agonized 
entreaties to Iks advi.scd, and sullen deiianci^ were 
all stran^relv and fearfully blended. In the miilst of 
«ine of the><» revolting paroxysms Spike breathed 
his last. A few hours later his ImkIv was interred io 
the sands of the shore. It may l)e well to say ia thl^ 
place, that the hurrictuie i»f 1S1«», wliich is knowato 
have occurred only a few months later, swept off the 
fniil covering and that the Ix.tly was 'wa>hcd awiy 
to leave its 1)ones among the WTccks and relics of 
the Florida Iiccf 

Mulford did not return from his fruitless expe- 
dition in quest of the remains of Mrs. Budd, until 
nHer the death and interment of Spike. As nothing 
remained to l)e done at Key We>t, he and Rose ac- 
companied by Jack Tier, tiHik passage for Charleston 
in the first convenient vessel that offered. Two dav* 

m 

before they sailed, the Pouglikeep.sic went out to 
cruise in the gulf, agreeably to her general orders. 
The evening previously Copt. ^lull, Wallace, and 
the chaplain, passed with the bridegroom and bride, 
when thejuatter of the doubloons found in the botl 
was (hVcussed. It "was iigre<*<l tluit Jack Tier should 
have tliem ; and into her lumd.<( the bag was nov 
placed. On this occasion, to oblige the officers. 
Jack went into a narrative of all she had seen and 
suffered, from the moment when aliandoned by 
her lafe hu^^band down to that when fho found him 
again. It was a strange account, and one filled with 
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which she had served, Jack had acted in the steward's 
department, though she had frequently done duty as 
a fore-mast hand. In strength and skill she admitted 
that she had often failed; but in courage, never, 
[faving been given reason to think her husband was 
reduced to serving in a vessel of war, she had shipped 
on board a frigate bound to the Mediterranean, and 
had actually made a whole cruise as a ward-room 
boy on that station. While thus employed she liad 
met with two of the gentlemen present ; Capt. Mull 
and Mr. Wallace. The former was then first lieu- 
tenant of the frigate, and the latter a passed-midship- 
man; and in these capacities both had been well 
known to her. As the name she then bore "won the 
same as that under which she now "hailed," these 
officers 'were soon made to recollect her, though Jack 
WDs no longer the light, trim-built lad he had then 
appeared to be. Neither of the gentlemen named had 
made the whole cruise in the ship, but each had 
been promoted and transferred to another cratl, after 
being Jack's shipmate rather more than a year. 
This information greatly facilitated the affair of the 
doabloons. 

From Charleston the travelers cnmo north by rail- 
road. Ilarry made several stops by the way, in 
order to divert the thoughts of his beautiful young 
bride from dwelling too much on the fate of her aunt. 
He knew that home would revive all these recullec- 
tions painfully, and wished to put off the hoiu- of 
their return, until time had a little wcaWened Rose's 
rogreta. For this reason, he passed a whole week in 
Washington, though it was a season of the year that 
the place is not in much request. Still, Washington 
is scarce a town, at any season. It is much the 
fashion to deride the American capital, and to treat 
it as a place of very humble performance with very 
sounding pretensions. Certainly, Washington hus 
very few of the peculiarities of a great European 
capital, but few as these are, they are more than be- 
\oag to any other place in this country. We now 
alludo to the distinctive charartJjristics of a capital, 
and not to a mere concentration of houses and shops 
within a given space. In this last respect, Washing- 
ton is much behind fifty other American towns, 
eren while it is the only place in the whole republic 
which possesses specimens of architect lU'e, on a 
lenle approaching that of the higher classes of the 
edifices of the old world. It is totally deficient in 
churches, and theatres, and markets ; or those it docs 
possess are, in an architectural sense, not at all above 
the level of village or country-town pretensions, 
but c«e or two of its national edifices do approach 
the magnificence and grandeiu' of the old world. The 
new Treasury Buildings are unquestionably, on the 
leore of si^, em1)ellishnients and finish, the Ameri- 
ean edifice that comes nearest to first class architec- 
ture on the other side of the Atlantic. Tlie Capitol 
comes next, though it can scarce bo ranked, rela- 
tiTriy, as high. As for the White Iloase, it is every 
way sufficient for its purposes and the institutions; 
tnd now that its grounds are finlnhed, and the shrub- 
bery and trees begin to tell, one sees about it some- 
thing that is not unworthy of its high uses and origin. 



Those grounds, which so long lay a reproach to the 
national taste and liberality, are now fast becoming 
beautiful, are already exceedingly pretty, and give 
to a structure that is destined to become historical, 
having already associated with it the names of JeiTer- 
son, Madison, Jackson, and Quincy Adams, together 
with Ihcf* jwlhioClhc later Presidents, an entourage 
that is suitable to itspa.'«t recollections and its present 
purposes. They are not quite on a level with the 
parks of London, it is true ; or even with the Tuile- 
ries, or Luxembourg, or the Boboli, or the Villa Keale, 
or fifty more grounds and gardens, of a similar na- 
ture, that might be mentioned; but, seen in the 
spring and early smimier, they adorn the building 
they surround, and lend to the whole neighborhood a 
character of high civilization, that no other place in 
America can show. In precisely the same form, or to 
the same extent. 

This much have we said on the subject of the 
White House and its precincts, because we took oc- 
casion, in a former work, to berate the narrow- 
minded parsimony which lefl the grounds of the White 
Iloase in a condition that was discreditable to the 
republic. How far our philippic may have hastened 
the improvements which liavc been made, is more 
than we shall pretend to say, but having made the 
former strictures, we are happy to have an occasion 
to say (though nearly twenty years have intervened 
between the expressions of the two opinions) that 
they are no longer merited. 

And here we will add another word, and that on a 
subject that is not sufficiently pressed on the attention 
oi a people, who, by position, arc unavoidably pro- 
vincial. We invite those whose gorges rLse at any 
stricture on any thing American, and who fancy it is 
enough to l)clong to the great republic to be great in 
itself, to place themselves in front of tlie Slate De- 
partment, as it now stands, and to examine its di- 
mensions, material and form with critical eyes ; then 
to look along the adjacent Treasury Buildings, to 
fancy them completed, by a junction with new edi- 
fices of a similar con.stmction to contain the depart- 
ment of state ; next to fancy similar works com- 
pleted for the two opposite departments; after which, 
to compare the past and presmnt with the future as 
thus fmished, and rememl)er how recent has been 
the partial improvement which even now exists. If 
this examination and comparLson do not show, di- 
rectly to the sense of sight, how much there \\'as and 
is to criticise, as put in contrast with othe^countries, 
we shall give up the individuals in question, as too 
deeply dyed m the provmcial wool ever to be 
whitened. The present Trinity church, New York, 
certainly not more than a third class European 
church, if as much, compared \vtth its village-like 
predecessor, may supply a practical homily of the 
same dt^ee of usefulness. There may be those 
among us, however, who fancy it patriotism to main- 
tain that the old Treasury Buildings were quite equal 
to the new, and of the*e intense Americans we cry 
their mercy ! 

Rose fell keenly on reaching hex \ate Vk>scA:«» n w^ 
neat dweVUtig m Fo\B\e«iiAV?to«iX^^«^^«>K- ^^3^ 
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the manly tenderness of Mulford waa a great sup- 
port to her, and a little time brought her to think of 
that weak-minded, but well-meaning and affectionate 
relative, with gentle regret, rather than with grief. 
Among the connections of her young husband, she 
found several females of a class in life certainly 
equal to her own, and somewhat superior to the latter 
in education and habits. As for Harry, be very gladly 
passed the season with his beautiful bride, though a 
fine ship was laid down for him, by means of Rose's 
fortune, now much increased by her aunt's death, 
and he was absent in Europe when his son was bom ; 
an event that occurred only two months since. 

The Swash, and the shipment of gunpowder, wore 
thought of no more in the good town of Manhattan. 
This great emporium — wc beg pardon, this great 
eommercia/ omporiwxL — has a trick of forgetting; con- 
densing all intercuts into those of the present moment. 
It is much addicted to believing that which never had 
an existence, and of overlooking that which is oc- 
curring directly tnithr its nose. So marked is this 
tendency to forgetful ncss, we should not bo sur- 
prised to hear some uf the Manhattanese pretend that 
our legend Ls nothing but a Action, and deny the ex- 
istence of the Molly, Capt. Spike, and even of Biddy 
Noon. But wo know them too well to mind wliat 



they say, and shall go on and finish our narrmtive in 
our own way, just as if there were no such raven- 
throated commentators at alL 

Jack Tier, still known by that name, lives in the 
family of Capt. Mulford. She is fast losing the tan 
on her face and hands, and every day is improving 
in appearance. She now habitually wears her pro- 
per attire, and is dropping gradually into the feelings 
and habits of her sex. She never can become what 
she once was, any more than the blackamoor can be- 
come white, or the leopard change his spots ; but she 
is no longer rcvohing. She has leA off chewing and 
smoking, having found a refuge in snuff. Her bur 
is permitted to grow, and is already turned up with 
a comb, though constantly concealed beneath a cap. 
The heart of Jack, alone, seenos unahered. The 
strange, tiger-like afiection that she bore for Spike, 
during twenty years of abandonment, has disappeared 
in regrets ior his end. It is succeeded by a most sin- 
cere attachment for Rose, in which the little boy, 
since his appearance on the scene, is becoming a 
large participator. This child Jack is beginning to 
love intensely; and the doubloons, well invested, 
placing her above the feeling of dependence, she is 
likely to end her life, once so errant and disturbed, 
in tranquillity and a home-like happiness. 
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Sbb etan(U befr>rc the mirror— she is fnir, 

And B(ift the light within her benming eyes. 
But unshed tears arc slowly gathering there. 

Like pii&fing clouds ihut fl(»at o'er saramer skies ; 
Ilcr cheek is w.in, as blanched by thoughts of pain. 

And on her snr>wy brow a shadow sleeps : 
Are such surpassing gifts bestowed in vain ? — 

The pale, sad beauty turns aside and weeps ! 

Long, long in anguish flows the burning tide- 
Dark storms of feeling sweep across her breast — 

In loneliness there needs no mask of pride- 
To nerve the soul, and veil the heart's unrest. 

Amid the crowd her glances brightly beam. 
Her smiles ^nth undimmed lustre sweetly shine : 

The haynting visions of life's fevered dream 
The cold and careless seek not to divine. 

Night after night unheeded glides away 

'Mid mirth and music, flattery's whispered tone, 
Iler dreary penance— ever to be gay. 

Yet longing, oh I how oft— to be alone ; 
But when all oiher hearts seek needful rest, 

And heavy sleep the saddest eyelids close, 
Ilcr dreams are those the wretched only know, 

K^ memory o'er her soul its shadow's throw. 

Friends that had shared her girlhood's happier day, 
And forms now mingling with the dust arise, 

The early loved recalled with pensive tears, 
Tbougb once in pride half scorned and lightly prized *, 
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Fair pictured scenes long vanished from her sight. 

Soft tones of songs and voices loved of yore. 
And words of tenderness and looks of light, 

And fresh young hopes that bloom for her no more. 

But this one hour has crowned in deep despair 

Tlie many sorrows of life's g^liiig chain, 
Yet mid those sighs that rend her aching soul 

The heart's wild struggle is not felt in vain, 
For she has tunied to Him whose smile can cheer 

The darkened mind and hopes lost light reveal. 
And learns to feel 'mid trembling doubt and fear^ 

That Ha whose power can wound is strong to henl. 

While loftier thoughts to nobler purpose given 

Than those long wasted amid fashion's glare, 
And deep resolves the future shall be fraught 

With holy deeds, her earnest ronsings share— < 
Though in the dance her step no more may glide. 

The glittering circle miss its chosen queen, 
Around the vacant place a closing tide 

Will leave no record where her form was seen. 

But where the widow's tear-drop may be dried, 

And where the orphan vmnders sad and lone. 
Where poverty its grieving head may hide. 

Will breathe the music of her voice's tone ; 
And if her face was blest with beauty rare 

'Mid gilded sighs and worldly vanity. 
When heavenly peace has left its impress there 
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PART I. 

I HA\-i: said ihat the Abbe G liad a room in 

vme dark corner of a hotel in the Rue de Seine, or 
ue de la Harpe — which of the two it wa» I really 
•rget. At any rate, the hotel was very old, and the 
reet out of which I used to i^tcp into its ill-paved, 
nngular court, was very narrow, and very 
rty. 

At the end of the court, farthest from the heavy 
iteway, was the box of the concierge^ who was a 
isk little fthoemaker, forever bethwacking his lap- 
one. • If I remember right, the hammer of the little 
rdonnier made the only sound I used to hear in the 
>urt; for though the house was full of lodgers, I 
»vcr saw two of them together, and never heard 
em talking across the court from the upper win- 
>W9, even in mid-summer. 

At this distance of time, I do not think it would be 
Msible for me to describe accurately all the windings 
' the corridor which led to the abbe's door. I re- 
ember that the first part was damp and low, and 
\et it I used to mount a crAzy stone €»1airease, and 

the top passed through a passage that opened on 
le side upon a narrow court ; then there was a little 
icket of iron, which, when it turned, tinkled a bell. 
xnetimes the abbe would hear the bell, and open his 
>or down at the end of the corridor ; and sometimes 
lodger, who occupied a room looking into the last- 
entioned court, would draw, slyly, a corner of his 
irtain, and peep out, to see who was passing, 
xnetimes I would loiter myself to look down up<ni 
B lower windows in the coiu't, or to glance up at 
ary resting above story, and at the peaked roof, 
id dot of a loop-hole at the top. 
A single small door opened into the court, and 
iOttionally an old woman, or bustling, shabbily- 
ened man would shuffle across the pavement; the 
oes at the windows seemed altogether sordid and 
■ery-day faces, so that I came to regard the quarters 

the abbe, notwithstanding the quaint-fashioned 
indows and dim stairway, and suspicious quiet, a 
ry matter of fact, and so, very uninteresting 
tighborhood. 

As the abbe and myself passed out sometimes 
getber through the open-sided corridor, I would 
»int into the court, and ask who lived in the little 
om at the top. 

"Ah, fnon cher, I do not know," the abbe would say. 
Or, " who lives in the corner, with the queer 
JTOW window and the striped curtain ?*' 
" I cannot tell you, mon cherV 
Or, ** whoso is the little window with so many 



broken panes, and an old placard pinned against 
the frame ?'* 

" Ah, who knows ! perhaps a chiffonier, or a shop- 
man, or perhaps — " and the abbe lifted his finger, 
and shook his head expressively, and continued, 

" It is a strange world we live in, mon amiV 

What could the abbe mean? I looked up at the 
window again ; it was small, and the panes w^ere set 
in rough metal casing ; it w^as high up on the fourth 
or fiAh floor. I could see nothing through but the 
dirty yellow placard. 

" Is it in the same hotel with you?" said I. 

" Mafoi, I do not know." 

I tried to picture satisfactorily to my own mind 
the appearance of the chamber to which the little 
window belonged. Small it must be, I knew, for in 
that quarter few were large even upon the first floor, 
and looking upQ|» the street. Dirty, too, it should 
surely be, and comfortless, and tenanted by misery, 
or poverty, or sin, or, very likely, all together. 
Possibly some miserly old wretch lived there, needing 
only a little light to count up his hoard, and caring 
little for any intrusive wind, if it did not blow away 
his treasure. I fancied I could see him running over 
the tale of his coin by a feeble rushlight— squat, 
perhaps, on the dirty tile-floor— then locking his box, 
and placing it carefully under the pillow of his straw 
pallet, then tip-toeing to the door to examine again 
the fastening, then carefully extinguishing the taper, 
and after, dropping into an anxious, fevered sleep. 

I even lingered very late at the abb&,'i) room, to see 
if I could detect the old man ; but thwe was never 
any light to be seen. 

Perhaps it was the home of some poor gentleman 
who had seen better days, and whom necessity obliged 
to deny himself the poor luxury of a centime light. 
Possibly it was a little shopman, as the abl)e had 
suggested; struggling with fortune — not scrupulous 
in honesty, and shunning observation ; or it might be 
(who could tell) a sleek-faced villain, stealing about 
in the dusk, and far into the night, making the dim 
chamber his home only when more honest lodgers 
were astir in the city. 

All sorts of conjectures came thronging on me, 
and I cast my eyes up, day after day, at the little 
window, hoping some change of appearance might 
give plaiL*«il)ility to some one of my fancies. 

W^eek after week, however, the corridor wore its 
old quietude ; the striped curtain in the wing window, 
and the yellow placard in the satpicious window at 
the top, still kept their \>Wce& vfvVVv^TON%>Vvtv^\cv«.ci^>i\ 
and I cou\d tk^vcT , nuW^ «3l\ m^ ^tv, *«^>\<» ^^dr %qkA- 
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natured abbe into any bngbcar story about the occu- 
pant of the dim chamber on the oourt. 

I dare say I might soon have neglected to look up 
at all, had I not obnficrved one day. after my glances 
had grown very careless, and almost involuntary, a 
richiacc veil hanging against the same little window 
where had hung the placard. There vnA no mistak- 
ing it — the veil was of the richest Mechlin lace. I 
knew very well that no lady of elegance could occupy 
such apartment, or, indeed, was to be found (I mean 
no disrespect to the abbe) in that quarter of Paris. 
The window plainly belonged to some thievish den, 
and the lace formed a portion of the spoils. I began 
to be distru>tful of late visits to the abbe's quarters, 
and full of the notion of thievish eyes looking out 
from the strange window — I used half to tremble as 
I passed along the corridor. I told the abbe of the 
veil, and hinted my suspicions. 

"It is nothing," said he, "princes have lived in 
worse corners." 

" And yet you arc not curious to know more ?" 

" ilfo;t r/r/T, it is dangerous to be too curious, je 
sifis 7cn pretre.** 

Some daj's after — it was on a winter's morning, 
when a little snow Iiad fallen — I chanced to glance 
over into the court on which the mj'sterious window 
looked, and saw the beautiful foot-mark of a lady's 
slipper. It was scarce longer than my hand — too 
narrow and delicately fonned for a^hild's foot, least 
of all the foot of such children as belonged to the 
Rue de Seine. I could not but associate the foot-' 
track — so small, so l)eautiful, and so unlooked for 
in such scene — with the veil I had seen at the 
window. 

Through all of my morning's lesson — I was then 
reading La Grammaire dcs Gramntaires — I could 
think of nothing but the pretty foot-track in the snow. 
No such fiK)t, I was quite sure, could be seen in the 
dirty Rue de Seine — not even the shop-girls of the 
Rue de la Faix, or the tidiest Llorettes could boast of 
one so pretty. 

I asked the abbe to walk with me; and as we 
pas.*<ed the coTtidor, I threw my eye carelessly into 
the court, as if it were only my first observ'ation, and 
said as quietly as possible, *^ Mou cJter ahbi^ the 
snow tells tales this morning." 

The abbe looked curiously down upon the foot- 
marks, ran his eye rapidly over the windows, turned 
to me, sho(»k his head expressively, and said, as he 
glanced down again, " O'ctait vn fort joli petit 
soulirr.^^ (It was a very pretty little shoe.) 

*' Whose was it ?" said I. 

" Man cliffy I do not know." 

I blill kepi up, day after day, my watch upon the 
window, li shortly supplied me with an important 
link in the chain of observatioa«5. I saw lying within 
the gla^s, against which the veil yet hung, nothing 
more nor less than the same little shoe, I thoroughly 
Ixjlieved, which had made the delicate foot-marks on 
the snow in the court. Not a prettier shoe could be 
seen on the Boulevards, and scarce one so small. It 
would have been very strange to see such delicate 
articles ofdre^ at any hotels of iho neighborhood, and 



stranger still to find them in the humblest window of 
so dismal a court. 

There was a mystery about the matter that per* 
plexed me. Every one knows, who knows any 
thing about Paris, that that part of the city along the 
Rue de Seine, between the Rues Jacob and Bossy, 
and though very reputable in its way, is yet noplace 
for delicate ladies, not even as a promenade, ami 
much less as a residence. It is assigned over, as 
well by conunon consent as custom, to medicai 
students, shop-men, attorneys, physicians, priests, 
lodging-house keepers, market-men, sub-odicials, 
shop- women, second-class milliners, and grisettes. 

Indeed a delicate lady — and such only, I was sure, 
could have left the foot- print in the court, and be the 
owner of the shoe I had seen — could hardly pass 
through the Rue de Seine without drawing the eyes 
of all the lodgers on the btreet. Dried up hag faces 
would have met the apparition with a leer; the 
porters would have turned to stare, and she would 
have had very suspicious followers. 

I loitered about the outer court of the hotel, under 
pretence of waiting for the abbe, in hope of seeing 
something which would throw light upon the mys- 
terious occupant of the chamber. But the comers and 
goers were all of the most unobtrusive and ordinary 
cast 1 ventured to question the concierge coo- 
ccrning his lodgers. They were all bons gens. 

** Were there any ladies ?" 

The little shoemaker liAcd his hammer a moment 
while he eyed me — " But one, monsieur ; the wife of 
the old tobacconist at the corner." 

I asked about the windows in the little court, beside 
which I passed'— did they belong to his hotel ? 
* He did not think it 

I prevailed on him to step with me a moment into 
the corridor, and pointed out to him the windov 
which had drawn so much of my attention. I asked 
if he knew the hotel to whic)i it belonged ? 

He did not. It might be the next, or the next after, or 
down the little alley branching out of the Rue de Seine. 
I asked him of the character of the neighborhood. 

It was a goo<l neighborhood, he said — a very repo* 
table neighborhood. He believed the lodgers of the 
quarter lo be all honnvtes gens. 

I took occasion to loiter about the courts of the 
adjoining houses, frequently passing the opposite 
side of the way, with my cj^e all the time upon tto 
entrance gates. The lodgers seemed to be even 
inferior to those who passed in at the court where 
the abbe resided. 

One individual alone had attracted my attention. 
He was a tall, pale man, in the decline of life, dressed 
in a sort of half- uniform ; he walked with a stooping 
gait, and seemed to me (perhaps it was a mere fancy) 
as much weighed down by care a^ years. Severtl 
times I had seen him going in or coming out of the 
court that opened two doors above the abbe*s. He 
was tmlike most inhabitants of the neighborhood in 
both dross and air. 

I ventured to step up to the bri.sk little concierge 
in the coiui one day, and ask who was the tall gen- 
Uemaxv w\vVi V\)fi XsniYdbfi^VucA nrVxo VaA ^u^ watered ? 
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** It is fin Monsieur Very" said the concierge. 

"And poor Monsieur Very lives alone?" said 1/ 

" How should I know, monsieur ?,• 

** He alwa)'s walks alone," said I. 

" It is true," said the concierge. 

*'He has children, jiAsrhaps ?" said I. 

" Tres probable^" said the concierge. 

He was little disposed to be communicative, yet I 
determined to make another trial. 

*' You have very pretty lodgers," said I. 

** Fkirdon, monsieur," said he, " I do not under- 
stand you." 

" Pretty — very pretty lodgers, said I. 

" You are facetious, monsieur," said the concierge, 
sniling. 

" Not at all," said I ; " have I not seen (a sad lie) 
a Tery pretty face at one of the windows on the 
back court?" 

" I do not think it, monsieur." 

" And then there are no female lodgers ?" 

** Pardoriy monsieur — there are several." 

Here the little concierge vinis interrupted by a 
logger, and I could ask no more. 

I still, however, kept up my scrutiny of the attic 
windows-observed closely every female foot that 
gbnced about the neighboring courts, and remitted 
tadly my attention to the Grammaire des Gram- 
moires^ in the quiet room of my demure friend the 
abbe. 

Sometimes, in my fancies, the object of wonder 
was a young maiden of the nohlesxe, who, for imputed 
family crimes, had hid herself in <>o humble a quarter. 
Sometimes I pictured the occupant of the chamber as 
the suffering daughter of some mi^rly parent, with 
trace of noble bloo<l — filial, yet dependent in her 
degradation. Sometimes I imagined her the daughter 
of shame — the Ijeloved of a doating, and too late re- 
pentant mother — shunning the face of a world that had 
seduced her with its smiles, and that now made smiles 
the execirtioners of its punishment. 

In short, form what fancies I would, I could not 
but feel a most extraordinary interci^t in clearing the 
myttery that seemed to me to hang alx>ut the little 
window in the court. Unconnected with the foot- 
tnck and the .clipper, the window on the court would 
kave been nothing more than half the courts to be 
Men in the old quarters of Paris. Or, indeed, the 
delioate foot-prints, and articles of female luxury 
would have hardly caught attention, much less 
RHrtained it with so feverish curiosity, in any one of 
the courts opening upon the Hue de Kivoli, or Rue 
Liflite. 

Hie concierge next door, I was persuaded, knew 
more of his inmates than he cared to say. I still, as I 
kave said, glanced my eye, each morning, along the 
ifiper angles of the court, and sidled now and then 
by the gate of the neighboring hotel ; but the window 
wore its usual look — there was the veil, and the 
placard, and the disjointed, rattling sash; and in the 
neigfaboring court v^as, sometimes, the tall gentleman 
picking his way carefully over the stones, and some- 
times the stimipy figure of a waiting woman. 

ScBie ten dtyB tfler my cbat with the neighbor 



concierge, I reached the hotel of the abbe an hour 
earlier than my usual morning visit, and took the 
occasion to reconnoitre the adjoining courts. The 
concierge, my acquaintance of the week before, was 
busy with a bowl of coflee and a huge roll ; and, just 
as I had sidled up to his box for a word with him, 
who should brush past in great apparent haste, but 
the pale, thin gentleman who had before attracted my 
observation. 

I determined to step aroimd at once into the open 
corridor of the abbe's hotel, and see if I could detect 
any movement — so slight even as the opening or 
shutting of a door in the chamber of the narrow 
window. 

It was earlier by a half hour at the least than I had 
ever been in (he corridor before. The court was 
quiet; my eye ran to the little window — at a glance 
I saw it had not its usual appearance. A light 
cambric handkerchief, with lace border, was pinned 
across it from side to side ; and just at the moment 
that I began to scrutinize what seemed to me like a 
coronet stitched on the corner, a couple of delicate 
fingers reached over the hem, removed the fastening, 
first on one side, then on the other — the handkerchief 
was gone. 

It was the work of an instant, and evidently done 
in haste; but I still caught a glimpse of a delicate 
female figure — sleeve Imnging loose about the arm 
a short way below the elbow, hair sweeping, lialf 
curled and half carelessly over a check white as her 
dress, and an expression, so far as I could judge, of 
deep sadness. 

I shrunk l>ack into a shadow of the corridor, and 
waited ; but there v^nas no more stir at the window. 
Tlie yellow placard dangled by one fastening ; a bit 
of the veil vtvla visible, nothing else, to tell me of the 
character of the inmate. 

I told the abbe what I had seen. 

The abbe closed his grammar, (keeping his thumb 
at the place,) shook his head slowly from side to side, 
smiled, liHed his finger in playful menace, and — went 
on with bis lesson. 

"Who can it be?" said I. 

"Indeed, I cannot tell you, mou ami" said the 
abbe, laying down his book with a look of despair. 

The morning after I was again in the corridor a 
full half hour before my usual time, but the window 
wore its usual air. The next day, again I was an 
hour beforehand, and the abbe had not put ofi^ his 
priest robe, in which he goes to morning muss ; still 
there was no handkerchief at the little window — 
no wavy mesh of hair — no taper arm — ^no shadowy 
form moving in the dim cliamber. , 

I had arranged to leave for the south in a few days, 
and was more than ever anxious for some explica- 
tion of the mystery. A single further mode only 
occurred to me ; I would go to the concierge next 
door, and under pretence of looking for rooms, would 
have him conduct me through his hotel. 

It had dismal corridors, and steeper stair^-ays than 
even the abbess. I was careless about the second and 
the third fioorft \ and \\ -waa t^oX \^\ vj^ W^mwmvvA-^ 
half docen c»xy V^^ ^ «^^»«^> ^^«x \\«^\i v^ %«xj»Ar 
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nizc narrowly the doors, and sometimes to ask if this 
or that chamber was occupied. I made my vmy 
always to the windows of the rooms shown me, in 
hope of seeing the little court I knew so well, and the 
abbe's half-open corridor, and yet in half fear, that I 
miglit, after all, be looking from the very window 
about which hung so perplexing mystery. 

It u-as long bef<ire I caught sight of my old point o( 
observation in the neighboring corridor. The room 
was small, and was covered with singular ancient 
hangings, w^ilh a concealed door, which the concierge 
opened into a charming little cabinet. How many 
more concealed doors there might have been I do not 
know. I put my head out the w^indow, and looked 
down in search of the strange casement ; it was not 
below. Then I looked to one side — there was the 
long window with a striped curtain. I looked to tlie 
other side — another long window. I looked up — 
there at length it was, over my left shoulder. I could 
see plainly the yellow placard, and heard it flapping 
the casement. 
I aj*ked the concierge if he had no rooms above. 
'* OtUy monsieur — a single one; but it is too high 
for monsieur." 

" Let lue see," said I — and we mounted a miserably 
dim staircase. There were three d<x>rs; the con- 
cierge opened the nearest to the landing. 

^^ La void, monsieur.'^ It was a sad little affair, 
and looked out by just such a loop-hole as was the 
object of my curiosity, upon a court I did not know. 

" It will never do," said I, as I came out of the 
room. ''But what is here?" continued I, brushing 
up to the next door. 

The concierge caught me by the arm, and drew me 
back. Then he raided himself Ibrward on tip-toe, 
and whispered, " Cut h Monsieur Very.^^ 

" I knew from its position it miust have been the 
little cuhoincnt which looked upon the corridor. 
There was another door opposite; I brushed up to 
thw, and was again drauTi back by the concierge. 

'• Who is here?" said I. 

** La Mudevtoisellc Maric,^^ said the concierge, 
and put his ling-cr on his lip. 

''Is she young?" siiid I, following the concierge 
down the stairway. 

" Qui, 7Ho»sifury 

•* And pretty?" 

Onif monsieur. ^^ 

*' I have never seen her," said I. 

" Mufoi, that is not strange, monsieur." 

'' And she lias been here — ?" 

•* A month." 

•' Perhaps >he is rich," said I. 

♦* JV/o« Di>// /" s»aid the concierge, turning round 
to l«x>k at mc, *'and live in such a chamber?" 

"But she dresses richly," said I. 

**/i'A lien! you have seen her, then!" exclaimed 
briskly the little concierge. 

By this time we were ift the court again. My 

March had only stimulated my curiosity tenfold more. 

I half fancied the concierge Ix^gan to suspect my 

inquiries. Yet I determined to venture a single 

farther one. It was Just as I was carelessly leaving 



the court — " Mais^ la mademoiselle ^ is, perhaps, Ike 
daughter of Monsieur Very, ch, monsieur?'* 

"JVfa/ot, I cannot tell you, monsieur,** said the 
little concierge — and he closed his door. 

I told the abbe of my search. He smiled, and shook 
his head. 

I described to him the person of Monsieur Very, 
and told him he must keep his eye upon him, and. if 
possible, clear up the strange mystery of the window 
in the court. 

The abbe shook his finger doubtingly, yet gave me 
a half promise. 

Three days only were left to me ; I cast upanxioos 
glances each morning of ray stay, but there vis 
nothing but the placard and a bit of the veil to be seen— 
the little shoe vroB gone. My last evening I passed 
with the abbe, and came aw^y late. I stopped fire 
minutes on the corridor, just outside the w^icket; the 
moon '\^'as shining bright, and the stars were out, bm 
the window at the top of the court was dark- 
all dark. 

PART II. 

Poor Cleric ! but I have told his story,* so I will 
not tell it again. It made a sad greeting for me on 
the lips of the abbe, when I first came back to the 
city after a half yearns absence; and it will not, lam 
sure, seem strange that seeing the abbe in his prieit- 
ro1>es, and hearing his sad tale of poor Cleric, I 
should forget entirely to ask about the little shoe, or 
the tall gentleman of the attic. Nevertheless I did, 
as I went out, throw a glance up to tlie window of 
the c<jurt — alas! there were more panes broken, the 
placard ^'as gone, the veil was gone — there was no- 
thing but a flimsy web which a bold spider had 
stretched across one of the corners. I felt sure llui 
the last six months had brought its changes to other 
houses, as well as the house of Cleric. 

I thought I would just step round to the concieige 
rie of the neighboring hotel, and a.sk after Monsiev 
Very ; but before I had got fairly into the court I 
turned directly about, and walked away — I was afraid 
to ask about Monsieur Very. I felt saddened by the 
tale I had already heard ; it had given, as such thiogi 
will, a soft tinge of sadness to all my own thouglri^ 
and fancies, and hopes. Everybody knows there are 
times in life when things joyful seem harsh; aad 
there are times, too — Heaven knows! — when a ttd- 
dened soul shrinks, fearful as a child, from any added 
gadness. God be blessed that they jxass, like cloodt 
over the bright sky of Ilis Providence, and are gone! 

I was afraid to ask that day about Monsieur Very : 
so I walked home — one while perplexing myaeif 
with strange conjectures; and another while the cir- 
rent of my thought would disengage itself from theae 
hindering eddies, and go glowing quick, and strong, 
and sad — pushed along by the memory of poor Cle* 
rie's fate. 

I knew the abbe would tell me all next day — and 
so he did. 

We dined together in the Palais IU>yal, at a snug 
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Stain, near the Theatre Fran^ais. We 

binet to ourselves, and I ordered up a 

ibertin. 

raa gone, a nice dish oi filet de veau^ 

, was before us, and we had drank each 

lasses, before I ventured to ask one 

onsieur Very. 

:A«r," said the abbe — at the same time 

is fork— " fV M^ wior* ."' 

moiselle— '* 

" said the abbe, ** and you shall hear 

sumed his fork ; I filled up the glasses, 

meed: 

remember, mon cher^ having described 

on of the tall pale gentleman who was 

The description was a very good on^, 
3d him the moment I paw him. 
reek or more after you had left for the 
id half forgotten— excuse mc, mon ami 
T you had felt in the little window in 
lappencd to be a half hour later than 
ning from mass, and as I passed the 
mer, I saw coming out a tall gentleman, 
imed with a little tawny lace, and with 
srent from that of most lodgers in the 

that I ^\'as sure it must bo Monsieur 

same," said I. 

continued theubbe, ''I was so struck 
ironce— added to your interest in him — 
bowed and sipped his wine) that I de- 
How him a short way down the street. 
g:h the Rue do Seine, and passing un- 
lade of the Institute, crossed the I'ont 
ued ulong the quay as far as the gates 
-into tlie Rue de Rivoli, and thotigh I 
»uld have slopped at some of the cafes 
rhood, he did not, but kept steadily on, 
up pursuit until he liud taken his place 
omnibuj'es which pass the head of the 

X. 

tier, happening to see him, as I cume 
lartin^s, under the Odoon, I followed 
ook a place in the same omnibus at the 
ae de la Paix. Opposite the Rue de 
ipped. I stopped a short way above, 
back, soon found the poor gentleman 
sble paces along the dirty sideway. 
nnber, mon cher, wandering with me 
le Lancry; you remember that it is 
}ng. The poor gentleman foimd it so ; 
had reached the end he leaned against 
parently overcome with fatigue. I 
nistance ; at first he declined ; he told 
ing only to the Ilupital St. Louis, which 
' by. I told him I was going the same 
bich he took my arm, and we walked 
le gates. The poor gentleman seemed 
rilling to talk with me, and at the gates 
led a slip of paper from hU pocket to 
cierge, and passed in. I attended him 
ijd^e hall in the court, when he kindly 



thanked me, and turned into one of the male >\'aids. 
I took occasion presently to look in, and saw my 
companion half way down the hall, at the bed-side 
of a very feeble-looking patient of perhaps seven or 
e ight-and-t wenty . 

" There seemed a degree of familiarity between 
them, more than would belong to patient and physi- 
cian. I noticed too that the attendants treated the 
old gentleman with marked respect; this was, I 
fancy, however, owing to the old gentleman's air, 
for not one of them could tell me who he was. 

" I left him in the hospital, more puzzled than ever 
as to who could be the occupant of your little cham- 
ber. He seemed to me to have seen better days ; 
and as for your lady of the slipper, it was so long 
before I saw any female with Monsieur Very, that I 
began to think she had no existence, save in your 
lively imagination." 

Here the abbe sipped his Vine. 

" You saw her at length, then ?" said I, 

^*- Atttndez. One evening 1 caught a glimpse of 
the tall gentleman going into the court of his hotel, 
with a lady closely mulUed in black upon his arm,'' 

"And she had a pretty foot ?" 

" Ah, mon ami, it was too dark to see.'' 

'' And did you see her again?" 

" Attendez. (The abbe sipped his wine.) For a 
month I saw neither monsieur nor mademoiselle. 1 
pasised the court early and late ; I even went up to 
St. Louis, but the sick man was gone. The whole 
matter had nearly dropped from my mind, when one 
night— it was late, and very dark — the little bell at 
the wicket rung, and presently there w;as a loud 
rap at my door. It wa«* the concierge of the next 
court; a man he said was tfying, and a priest was 
wantetl. 

" I hurried over, and followed the concierge up, 
I know not how many stairs, into a miserable littie 
chamber. There was a yellow placard at the 
window — " 

I filled the abl>u's gia.ss and my own. 

'• Poor Monsieur Very," continued the abbe, *' was 
on the couch before me, dying!" The concierge had 
left the chamber, but there was still a third person 
pre^ent, who scarce »eeined to belong to such a 
place." 

The abbe saw my earnestness, and provokingly 
sipped his wine. 

'• This is very good wine, monsieur," said the abl<e. 

'' Was she pretty ?" said I. 

'' Beautiful," said the abbe, earnestly. 

1 filled the abbe's glass. The garden had taken 
away XhefricandeaUy and served iw with poitiet rod. 

" Had she a light dress, and long, wavy ringlets ?" 
said I. 

" She was beautiful," said the abbe, "and hfiv ex- 
pression was so sweet, so gentle, so sad — ah, won 
ami — ah^ panvre — pauvre filie /" . 

The abbe had laid down his fork ; he heiil his najiikin 
to his face. 

" And so poor Very died ?" said I. 

" It was a aad «igVk\v' «^a.vd V\m ^\:«. 

*' And he confewed \o YOuV^ 
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*' I was too late, man ami ; be murmured a wcxrd 
or two in my ear I could not understand. He con* 
I'essed to God." 

"And muderaoiselle — '* 

*' She sat at the foot of the couch when I went fn, 
-vyith her hands clasped in her lap, and her eyes fixed 
on the poor gentleman's face ; now and then a tear 
rolled off her cheeks — but she did not know it. 

''Presently the dying man beckoned to her. She 
stole softly to the head of the couch, and laid her 
little white hand in his withered fingers. 

** ' Marie,' said he, ' dear Marie, I shal^ be gone 
— soon.* 

*' The poor girl burst into tears, and gathered up 
the palsied hand of the old man in both hers, as if 
5he would not let him go. 

" 'Marie,* continued he, very feebly, 'you will 
want a friend.' 

** Again the poor girl answered by a burst of tears. 
iyho could say nothing. 

" 'I have seen Remy,' continued the old man, 
still addressing the girl, who seemed startled at the 
name, notwithstanding her grief. ' He has suffered 
like us ; he has been ill, too — very ill ; you may trust 
him now, Marie ; he has promi!>ed to be kind. Murie, 
iny child, will you triu^t him V 

" 'Dear father, I will do what you wish,' said the 
girl, weeping. 

" ' Thank you, Marie,' said the old man, and he 
tried to carry the white liand to his lips, but he could 
not. ' And now, Marie — the little locket?* 

•' Marie stepped softly across the chamber, and 
brought a small gold luckct, very richly wrought, 
and put it in the old man's hand ; the old man raised it 
toward his face. 

•' ' A little more light, dear Marie,' said he. 

" Marie stepped to the window and removed the 
yellow placard. 

" ' A little more— light, Marie,' said the old man, 
feebly. He was petting lower and lower. 

"Marie set the door ajar, and, stepping to the 
window, she pulled a little handkerchief from her 
pocket, and tried to rub some of the dust from 
the glass. 

" 'Light, Marie; dear Marie — more light!' He 
said it scarce above his breath, but she heard it, and 
looked at me. I shook my head. She saw how it 
was, and caught the stiffening hand of the old man. 

•' * Dear, dear father!' and her tears streame*! over 
it. Her solw roused the old man for a moment. 

•• ' Marie,' said he, and he raised his hand with a 
last effort, till it rested on her head, ' Marie — God 
bless you!' 

" I could hear nothing now but the poor girl's sobs. 
The hand of the old man grew heavier and heavier 
on her head. She sunk down till her knees touched 
the roujrh floor of the chamber, and her face rested 
on the couch. Gradually the hand of the old man 
slipped down and lay upon her white, smooth neck. 

"Presently she lifted her eyes timidly till they 
looked on the eyes of the old man — they must have 
looked strangely to her. 

•' ^Father, dear father V said she. There "ww a 



little clock at the foot of the couch, and it ticked 
very— very loud. 

" The poor girl gave a 'quick, frigfatened glance it 
me, and another hurried look into the fixed eyes of 
the old man. She thought bow it must be ; mh, mon 
ofnif if you had beard her cry, ' Mon Dieu ! il est 
mort !—il est mort ." *' 

For a moment the abbe could not go on. 

"She was right," continued he, presently, "the 
old man was dead !" 

The gar^on remoi^ the chicken, and served « 
with a dozen or two of oysters, in the shell. For 
ten minutes the abbe had not touched his wine— 
nor had I. 

" He was buried," resumed the abbe, ** just within 
the gates of Pere la Chaise, a little to the right of 
tl)e carriage way. A cypress is growing by the grave, 
and there is at the head a small marble tablet, very 
plain, inscribed simply, ' a men pere, 1845.* 

"I was at the burial. There were very few to 
mourn." 

" You saw mademoiselle ?" 

"Yes, I saw her; she was in deep black. Iler 
face was covered with a thick black veil — not vo 
thick, though, but I could see a white handkercfaiei' 
all the lime beneath; and I saw her slight ^oe 
tremble. I \V3S not near enough to hear her sobs, 
when they commenced throwing down the eartli 
upon the coffin. 

" Old, man ami, I saw her walk aw^y — not iNe 
to support herself, but clinging for very weakaoi 
to the arm of the man whose face I had seen at Sl 
Louis. They passed slowly out of the gates; ther 
entered a carriage together, and drove awa)'." 

" It was Kemy, I suppose ?" said I. 

" I do not know," said the abbe. 

" And when did you see her again ?*' 

"Not for months," said the abbe; and he sij^ 
his wine. 

" Shall I go on, moit cher ? — it is a sad story. 

I nodded affirmatively, and filled the abbe's glisf. 
and took a nut or two from the dish before us. 

" I called at the hotel where monsieur had died; 
mademoiselle had gone, the concierge could not tell 
where. I went to the hospital, and made inquiries 
for a Monsieur Rem)' — no such name had been 
entered within a year. I sometimes threw a gItBce 
up at the little window of the court ; it was bare tod 
desolate, as you see it now. Once I went to the 
grave of the old man — it was after the tablet bid 
been rauted ; a rose-tree had been put at the foot d 
the grave. I did not know, but thought who mast 
have set it there. I gave up all hope of seeing the 
beautiful Marie again. 

" You remember, mon ami, the pretty little faooKS 
along the Rue de Paris, at Pa.ssy, with the linden 
trees in front of them, and the clear marble doo^ 
steps ?" 

" Tris bien, mo ft cfier aibe.^^ 

" It is not many months since I was passing by 
them, and saw at the window of one, the same sad 
face which I saw last at the gra\'e. I went in, mon 
ami. ImaAieiniwVl kn.cr<imaa the attendant on her 
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eath. She took my hand at this — ah, the 
thand." 

be sipped his wine. 

leemed sadly in want of friends , though 
« luxuries around her. She was dressed 
her hair twisted back, and fastened with a 
old pin. Her sleeves were* loose, and 
mt a little way below the elbow ; and she 
ee on her bosom, and about her nock, by a 
chain, a coral crucifix. 
her I had made numerous inquiries for her. 
d her thanks. 

her I had ventured to inquire, too, for the 
)my, of whom her father had spoken; at 
ut both hands to her face, and burst into 

jed pardon ; I feared she had not found her 

1 Dieu !* said she, looking at me earnestly, 
f §tait mon mart !* 

mm into tears. What could I say ? He is 
.then?" 

nou, noHy mouMievr — ^worse — Mon Dieu ! 
iage !* and she buried her face in her hands. 
t could I do, mon cker ? The friend had 
tier. They told me as mach at Passy." 
he abbe stopped. 

alked with a strange smile of her father; 

id to visit his grave again. She took the 

I her bosom — it was from his grave — and 

and then — crushed it in her hand — 'Oh, 



God! what should I do now witli flowers?^ said she. 

(( I never saw her again. She went to her father's 
grave— 4>ut not to pick roses. 

" She is there now,^* said the abbe. 

There was a long pause. The abbe did not want to 
speak — nor did I. 

At length I asked if he knew any thing of Remy. 

" You may see him any day up the Champs 
Elysiens," said the abbe. " Ah, mon amiy there are 
many such. Poverty and shame may not come on hiiu 
again ; wealth may pamper him, and he may fatten 
on the world's smiles ; but there is a time coming — it 
is coming, mon eJter, when ho will go away — where 
God judgeth, and^ot man. " 

Our dinner was ended. The abbb and myself 
took a voiture to go to Pere la Chaise. Just within 
the gateway, a little to the right of the carriage- 
track, were two tablets, side by side^ — one was 
older than the other. The lesser one was quite new: 
it was inscribed simply — " Marie, 1840." There 
were no flowers; even the grass was hardly yet 
rooted about Iho smaller grave — ^but I picked a rose- 
bud from the grave of the old man. I have it now. 

Before I left Paris, I went down into the old 
corridor again, in the Rue de Seine. I looked up 
in the court at the little window at the top. 

A new occupant had gone in; the broken glass 
viras re-set, and a dirty printed curtain was hanging 
over the lower half. I had rather have seen it 
empty. 

I half wished I had never seen Lb Petit Soulier. 
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MILTON, 
s and illostridus of all Poets thou, 
• Titan intellect sublimely bore 
ight of yean unbent ; thou, on whose brow 
ish'd the blossom of all human hire— 
•t thou take us back, as 't were by vieion, 
a grave learning of the Sanhedrim ; 
behold in visitings Elysian, 
« waved the white wings of the Cherubim ; 
ongh thy " Paradise Lost,'* and " Regained," 
light, enchanted, wander evermore. 
le genius-gifted thou hast reigned 
of oar hearts ; and, till upon the shore 
Sternal dies the voice of Time, 
tame shall mightiest stand — pure, brilliant, and 
iblime. 

DRYDEN. 
rer to the scholar's eye than mine, 
U unlearned in ancient classic lure,) 
aiutie Pocsic of doys of yore — 
liee old English rhyme — and over thine, 
' gforions John,»' delightedly I pore — 
igorous, chaste, and full of harmony. 
In the toil of OUT bamsaity 



It taketh root, imtil the goodly tree 
Of Poesy puts forth green branch and bough. 

With bud and blossom sweet. Through the rich gloom 
Of one embowered haunt I see thee now. 

Where 'neatU thy liond the " Flower and Leaflet*' 
bloom. 
That hand to dust hath mouldered long ago. 
Yet its creations with immortal life still glow. 

ADDISON. 
Thou, too, art worthy of all proise, whose pen, 

"In thoughts that breathe, and words that bum,'' 
did shed, 

A noontide glory over Milton's head- 
He, " Prince of Poets" — thou, the prince of men — 

Blessings on thee, and on tlie honored dead. 
How dost thou charm for us the touching story 

Of the lost children in the gloomy wood ; 
Haunting dim memory with the early glory. 

That in youth's golden years our hearts imbued. 
From the fine world of olden Poetry, 

I/ife-like and fresh, thou bringest forth again 

The gallant heroes of an earlier reign, 
And blend thdm in out rcuiiAa Nf'wViVVvo^^^Na^^ ^«.^x 
Whose name \s evw i&ktva«QL Vn, oX^'WW^ xnewraii . 
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CHA1*TER I. 

*' You had better leave Ilarry alone about lliat 
griri," said Tom Leveredge to his sisters, who were 
talking very fast, and sometimes, both together, in 
the heat and excitement of the subject under dis- 
cu.si$ion ** You only make Harry angry, and you 
do no good. Take my advice, and say no more 
to him about her." 

"And lei him engage himself without one word 
of remonstrance," exclaimed Miss Leveredge, dc- 
}ipairingly. 

" You don't know that he means to engage him- 
self," argued Tom; "and if he doe^, opposition 
wont prevent him. On the contrary, it may settle a 
passing fancy into a serious feeling ; and if he does 
not mean it now, you are enough to put it into his 
head, with all the talk you make about it." 

^^SheHl put it into his head," ejaculated Miss 
leveredge, scornfully. "Leave her alone for that. 
She'll get him — I know she will," she continued, 
almost in tears at the thought. " It 's too bad I" 

"What do you think about it, Tom?" inquired 
Mrs. Castleton, earnestly. "Do you think with 
Emma, that it will end in his having her?'* 

"I should not be surpri^^cd," replied Tom, 
coolly. 

" Then you think he is in love with her?" con- 
tinued his sister, mournfully. 

"There's no telling," replied Tom. "He's a 
good deal with her ; and if he is thwarted at home, 
and flattered by her, I think it very possible he may 
fancy himself so, whether he is or not." 

" Oh I" exclaimed Mrs. Castleton, " that would be 
melancholy, indeed — to be taken in without even 
Ijeing attached to her I" 

" Don*t l)e in such a hurry,'' said Tom. " I do n't 
know that he is not in love wiih her, or that he is 
going to be taken in; but I do say, that Emma's 
course is very injudicious." 

" What is that ?" inquired Mrs. Castleton. 

" Oh, abusing the girl so — saying she is vulgar, 
and—'* 

" I am sure I did not say any thing that is not true," 
said Emma, with some spirit. 

" Perhaps not," replied Tom ; " but it is not always 
wise to l>e forcing the truth upon people at all times, 
and in all tempers." 

"Where on earth did Ilarry become acquainted 
with her?" a.«<ked Mrs. Castleton. 

" That 's more than I can tell you," replied Tom. 
" lie told me that Jewiston introduced him." 

"J never could bear that Jewiston," remarked 
Mhs Leveredge; "/ always thought Uim very uu- 



derbred- and vulgar. Why will Harr)' have any 
thing to do with him ?" 

" Who— Jewurton ? He 's a clever fellow enoudi.' 
said Tom. 

" Oh, Tom ! how can you say so !" 

"So he is," persisted the young man. **Hc'« 
not very refined or elegant, I grant you — but still .• 
ver>' good fellow." 

" And so you think, Tom," continued Mrs. Casilt^ 
ton, still intent on the main theme, " that in all pro- 
bability Miss Dawson will be our sister-in-law?*' 

Emma shivered. 

"I do n't think it probable, but very pos.«ible. 
replied the young man, " particularly under the pn:- 
sent system of family politics." 

"And it would be very bad," pursued Mi^ 
Castleton, inquiringly. 

"Oh, dreadful !" ejaculated Emma. 

" There 's nothing very dreadftii about it," rcinoc- 
strated Tom ; " it would not be pleasant, certainly- 
but that 's all. There 's no use in making the matter 
worse than it is." 

Emma looked as if that were impossible, but fai'i 
nothing, while Mrs. Castleton continued with — 

" WImt kind of a set is she in — and what are !!:•■ 
family?" 

" Very low, vulgar people," said Emma. 

" Now, Emma, there again you are exaggeratinr . 
rejoined Tom. " They are 7iot a low set — vulrrar. 1 
admit." 

" The same thing," persisted Emma. 

" It 's not the same thing, Emma," said the youn: 
man, decidedly. "They ar* very far from bein; 
low people. Her father is a highly respectable man 
and, indeed, so are all the family — not fashionable. I 
grant you." 

"Fa.shionableI" ejaculated Emma, with a smil^ 
full of scornful meaning. 

" But I admit," continued Tom, " that it is na a 
connection that would altogether suit us. I sUoukl 
be as sorry, perhaps, as any of you to see the thii<g 
lake place." 

"And what is the girl in herself," pursued Mrs 
Castleton. 

" A vulgar, forward, ugly thing," said Enima. 
s(x»king quickly, as if she could not help ber^U'' 
the words must out, let Tom say what he would. 

Tom said nothing, however. 

" Is she ?" said Mrs. Castleton, looking ver^* much 
distressed, and turning to her brother. 

Emma will have it that she is," he replied. 

"Now, Tom, you know she is," expostulated 
^ EivnxiYtx. 
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«No, Emma/* said Tom, " if you will permit me, 
I know no such thing." 

" You surely don't admire her, too," said Emma, 
with a look of mingled alarm and disgust. 

" No," said Tom, *< she is as you say, vulgar, and 
somewhat forward — but not ugly. On the contrary, 
she is decidedly handsome." 

"Handsome!" repeated Miss Leveredge. "Do 
you call her handsome, with all those hanging curls, 
and thatferonierey and her hat on the very back of 
her head; with her short petticoats and big feet — 
and such bright colors, and quantity of tawdry 
jewelry as she wears, too." 

" You women never can separate a girl from her 
dress," said Tom, laughing. " Miss Dawson dresses 
execrably, I grant you ; but give her one half of the 
advantages of the girls that you see around you in 
aociety, and she would be not only pretty, but 
beautiful." 

" Then she may be improved," said Mrs. Castleton, 
hopefully. 

*'Not much of that," said Tom. "She is very 
well satisfied with herself, I imagine." 

" Oh, it 's evident she *s a public belle and beauty 
in her own set," said Emma. " She 's full of airs 
and graces." 

Mrs. Castleton sighed. 

"It's a bad business, I am afraid," she said, 
mournfully. 

" No," said Tom, stoutly, " it 's not pleasant, and 
that 's all. The girl may make a very good wife, 
though she does dress badly. She looks amiable, 
and I dare say has sense enough." 

" It 's not her dress only," persisted Emma, "but 
her manners are so bad." 

"Well, many a flirty girl has settled into 
a very respectable married woman," continued 
Tom. 

" Where have you seen her, Emma?" asked Mrs. 
Castleton. 

" Tom pointed her out to me one night at the 
theatre; and I have since seen her in the street 
frequently." 

"Then you do not know her at all?" continued 
Mrs. Castleton, with some surprise in her tone. 
"How, then, do you know any thing about her 
manners, Emma?" 

" It 's not necessary to know her to know what 
her manners are," replied Emma. "One glance 
across the theatre is enough for that. She hud two 
or three beaux with her — indeed, I believe she \^'as 
there only wilh them—" 

" Her mother was with her, Emma," interposed 
Tom, decidedly. 

"Well," continued Emma, a little provoked at 
being set right, " she ought to have made her behave 
herself, then." 

"But how did she behave, Enuna?*' pursued Mrs. 
Castleton, who had been absent from the city during 
the rise and progress of this flirtation, and was now 
anzkras for as much information as could be obtained 
on iheBubject 

"Ob, laughing, Mndairtiag, Bad shaking her long 
16* 



curls back, and looking up to their faces — ^perfectly 
disgusting!" 

Mrs. Castleton looked at her brother in the hopes 
of some amendment here on his part ; but he only 
smiled, and shook his head, and said, 

" Pretty much so, Emma." 

" And then, dressed — oh, you never saw a girl so 
bedizzened!" 

"Strange!" said Mrs. Castleton, "that Harry 
should admire such a girl. He is generally rather 
critical — hates particularly to see you at all over- 
dressed, Emma. He never would admire Fanny 
Lewis, you know, because she had something of that 
manner. I wonder he should admire this girl." 

" Oh, it all depends very much upon the clique in 
which a man sees a girl how she strikes him," said 
Tom. " Miss Dawson's manners are very much 
those of the girls around her, quiite as good, if not 
better ; then she is really handsome — moreover, very 
much admired, the belle of the set; and Harry's 
vanity is rather flattered, I suppose, by the preference 
she shows him." 

"You think, then, she likes him?'' said Mrs. 
Castleton. 

"I know nothing more about it than you do,'* 
replied Tom. " I suppose she must, for she certainly 
could marry richer men than Harry if she wanted to. 
She has the merit, at least, of disinteresteduesss." 

"Harry would be a great match for her," said 
Emma, indignantly — " and she knows it. She might 
get more money, perhaps, but think of the difl'orcnct' 
of position." 

" Yes, I suppose that has something to do with it," 
replied Tom. " You women all think so much ol 
such things." 

"Strange!" repeated Mrs. Castleton, "I don't 
know how Harry can fancy such a girl." 

" Do n't ydu know all objects vary according to 
the light they are in," said Tom. " If Harry saw 
Miss Dawson among young ladies of a different style 
and stamp, the clianges of the * dissolving views* 
would not be greater. The present picture would 
fade away, and a new, and in all probability a very 
difli'erent one, would take its place." 

" That 's a good idea !" exclaimed Mrs. Castleton. 
suddenly, and clapping her hands joyfully. "I'll 
call and ask her to my party for the bride." 

Emma looked at her for a moment aghast, as it 
she thought she had suddenly gone crazy. 

" What do you mean, Laiun?" t<lie exclaimed. 

" Why, to follow out Tom's idea," she said. " It 's 
excellent ! I 'm going to give Mrs. Flemming a 
party. I '11 make it very select, and not large ; invite 
all the prettiest and most elegant girls, and then play 
amiable to Harry, by telling him I 'U call upon his 
Miss Dawson and invite her." 

Emma looked very dubious, and said, 

" I don't like our countenancing the thing in this 
way." 

" You need have notliing to do wilh it^" tetuiweA 
her siftler. " A» \l veem^ '^'ow wyi 'ttarc^j Xsk'Wi \».^ 
words aboul \\, 70u\«L^\jiBlttBi i«*.\\wiX TVk. «^— V>\ 
have bet. AnA\\*\ffl\\V»ii«a\^*»^'^^*a5^^^**''**^ 
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aflairthut it will show her offto chamiingfadvuntagc," 
Mie continued, with much animation, delighted with 
her own cleverness in the scheme. *' He can't help 
but l>e ashamed of her. Do n't you think so, Tom ?'' 

The yoimg man laughed. 

*'Now, Tom," said she, a little disappointed, 
** don't you think so?" 

"There's a good chance of it, certainly," he re- 
plied. ** You can but tr^' it." 

"Then why do you laugh," she continued, still 
dissatisfied. 

" Only to see what spiteful creatures you women 
are," he continued, smiling. **To see the pains 
you '11 take to put down a girl you do n't happen 
to fancy." 

** Surely, you yourself, Tom," commenced Mrs. 
Castleton, seriously, and " I am sure, Tom," chimed 
in Emma, in the same breath, '* you have always 
said — " and then they both poured forth such a torrent 
of reminiscences and girnd reasons for wishing to 
prevent the match, that he was glad to cry for mercy, 
and ended by saying seriously, 

" I am sure I hope you may succeed." 



CHAPTER II. 

*• Harry," said Mrs. Castleton, in her prettiest and 
most winning manner, "I am going to call on your 
friend, Miss Dawson, and invite her for^ Thursday 
evening." 

Harry looked up very much astonished, hardly 
knowing whetlicr to be pleased or not, and said, 

'• What put that in your head ?" 

** I want to know her," continued Mrs. Castleton. 
** They tell me you admire her, Harry ; and if she is 
to be my future sister, as people say — " 

"People say a great deal more than they know." 
Faid Harry, hastily. 

"Well," rejoined his sister, playfully, "be tliat as 
it may, Harry, I should like to see the yoimg lady; 
and beside, I wimt as many pretty girls as I can get, 
they always make a party brilliant — and you say she 
is pretty, don't you, Harry.'" 

"Beautiful,'' he replied, with an earnestness that 
startled Mrs. Castleton. "You'll have no prettier 
\;[r\ here, I promise you that, Laura," he added, pre- 
sently, more quietly. " But what will Emma say," 
h«» continued, bitterly. " She 'II never give her con- 
sent, depend upon it, to your calling." 

" It 's not ncccssarv that she should," said Mrs. 
('Hstleton. g<^)d humorcdiy ; " so perhaps I hud better 
n':t ask her." 

"Emma gives herself airs," continued Harry, 

angrily. "She thinks that all the world are just 

routined to her one little cUtjue ; that there 's neither 

U-aiity, nor sense, nor any thing else out of her par- 

lioiilar set. Now I can tell her that there's more 

iKMuty among those who don't give themselves half 

the airs, and who she looks down upon, than there is 

to be found among her • fashionables.* But Emma 

i> perfectly n'dicalow with her * exclusive' non 

seiL<e,*'be continued^ with much feel 

^/hfwing^ how dcopiy he relented his 



tions upon the style and stamp of his present admi- 
ration, Miss Dawson. 

"Oh," said Mrs. Castleton, soothingly, "it's a 
mistake all very young girls make, Harry. The}- 
know nothing out of one circle. Of course, ther 
disparage all others." 

But Harry was not to be quieted so easily. He 
was not satisfied until he had poured forth all his 
complaints against Emma ; and Mrs. Castleton found 
it best not to take her part, but trust to the result of 
her experiment of the next week with putting him in 
good humor with her again. 

" Will you call with me ?" she continued, presently. 
" I have ordered the carriage at one." 

He looked pleased, and said he would. But aAer 
a little while he seemed to grow nervous andfidgctty 
— \«^lked about the room — asked a good many ques- 
tions, without seeming to attend much to the an- 
swers, and at last said, hurriedly, 

"Well, Laura, it's rather late, and I have an 
engagement down town — do you care about my 
calling with you? You know it *s only necessary for 
you to leave your card. You need not go in e\'eB. 
if you don't care about it." 

" Oh, certainly," she replied. "No, don't wait 
for me." 

And he took his hat and darted ofl' like light, as ii 
he had made an escape from he hardly knew what. 

Mrs. Castleton could not but laugh as she heard 
him shut the hall -door, almost before she ^'as awna* 
he had left the room, well pleased with this indication 
of susceptibility on his part, which she took as a good 
omen of the future, fully believing that "future 
events ca.«t their shadows before." " If Harrv we:c 
nervous already, what would he be on Thursday 
evening." 

The call was made. Miss Dawson W2c^ out. k 
card was left, with an invitation, which, in due time, 
was accepted. 

"Are you going to ask the Ilazletons," inquirmi 
Emma. 

" No," said Mrs. Castleton ; " I do n't vi-ant to have 
loo large a party. I want just enough to fill my 
rooms prettily, so that you can see everybody, and 
how they arc dre.^sed — \\i?\ one of those small, select, 
pretty parties, where everybody is noticed. I have 
hardly asked a per.*son — I don't know one — wlw l< 
not in some way distinguished for either dres?. 
manner, air, or beauty. I have taken pains to cull 
the mart choice of my acquaintance. The rooIn^ 
will be beautifully lighted — and I expect it to be a 
brilliant affair." 

" If it were not for that Miss Dawson to spoil all.' 
>aid Emma, dejectedly — for she had never liked llie 
scheme, though she did not oppose it. "I declare. 
Laura, I wonder at your moral courage in having 
her. I do n't think /could introduce her among such 
a set, even to be sure of breaking it off. You will 
be terribly ashamed of her. You don't know, I 
think, what you have undertaken." 

Mt«. Castleton could not but laugh at the eame>t- 



eling, evidenlly \ ixess, tvox. \o wc^ w>\wftTa\^ 
is sister's reftec- \ *' "^<A V, Titttai^— ^Vs ' 
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If she were ILirry** wife, or if even he were engaged 
to her, the case would be diflerent — I should blueih 
for her then, if she is vulgar. But merely as a guest, 
how can her dress or manners aflect tm. My position 
is not to be altered by my happening to visit a girl 
who dresses vilely, and flirts a discretion. 

But still Emma looked very dubious, and only said, 
** Well, do n't introduce me." 

" Do n't be alarmed," replied her sister. ** I do u'l 
mean to. Come, come, Emma," she continued, 
laughing, " I see you are nervous about it, buti think 
you may trust me for carry h«g it off well," to which 
her sister replied, 

"Well, Laura, if any one ea7i gel out of such a 
scrape gracefully, you will." 

Mrs. Castlcfon laughed, and the subject dropped. 

VrtuX Emma had said was true. There was an 
airy grace, a high-bred ease about Mrs. Castleton, 
that couJd carry her through any thing she cho^e to 
undertake. 

Thursday evening arrived at last. Mrs. Castleton-s 
rooms were lighted to perfection, and she henself 
dressed with exqui.>ite taste, looking the fitting 
priestess of the elegant shrine over w^hich she pre- 
sided. Elinma, with her brothers, came early — and 
one glance satisfied Mrs. Castleton. The simplicity 
and elegance of Emma's toilette were not to be out- 
done even by her own. Tom looked at them both 
with great pride ; and, certainly, two prettier or more 
elegant specimens of humanity are not often to be 
met with. 

Ife made some playful ol):*ervalion to his sister, 
expressive of hia admiration of her tustc, and looking 
about, said, 

" Your rooms are very well lighted. There 's 
nothing like wax, after all." 

**They are too hot," said Ihirry, pettishly. 

** BiCjis 3'ou, man," replied Tom, "how can you 
say so. I am downright chilly ; but as there is to be 
dancing, it is better it should I>e so." 

" If you find this room warm, Harry," said Mrs. 
Castleton, '• you had better go in the danciug-rooni — 
there is not a spark of fire there." 

Harr>- walked olT, and Emma said, 

*' I don*t know what is the matter with him — he *.s 
so cross. He has been so irritable all day that I huve 
hardly dared to speak to him." 

Tom only laughed. 

Mrs. Castleton gave him a quick look of intelli- 
gence, but before she had time to speak, she was 
called upon to receive her guests, who began to 
come. 

At every fresh arrival Harry's face was to Ixj seen 
peeping in anxiously from the dancing-room, and it 
wore something of a look of relief as he turned oil* 
each time to resume his restless wanderings in the still 
empty apartment. 

Miss Dawson, meaning to Ije very fashionable, 
came late. The bride for whom the party uiis osten- 
sibly given had arrived; and Mrs. Castleton was 
about giving orders to have the dancing-room throv^ii 
open, and juat at the pause that frequently precedes 
micb a movemeDt in a small party, tfie door was 



thrown open, and Miss Dawson entered, leaning on 
the arm of a gentleman whom she introduced as Mr. 
Ilardwicks. Now this Mr. Hardwicks was some- 
thing more than Mrs. Castleton had bai^ined for ; 
and Harry hastened forward with a look of some 
embarrassment and vexation as he perceived the 
mistake his fair friend had made in taking such a 
liberty with his high-bred sister. Miss Dawson liad 
often taken him to parties with her, and somehow it 
had not struck him then as strange. Perhaps it was 
because he saw it was the »tyle among those around 
him. But the.<e were not the " customs of Brank- 
somo Hall;" and Harry was evidently annoyed. 
Moreover, this Mr. Hardwicks was a forward, under- 
bred looking individual, with a quantity of black 
whi.sker, and brass buttons to hU claret-coloreil coat, 
altogether a very different looking person from the 
black-coated, gentlemanly-looking set that Mrs. 
Castleton had invited. She received him with a 
graceful but distant bow, somewhat annoyed, it is 
true ; but as she never allowed trifles to disturb lier, 
she turned calmly away, and never gave him a 
second thought during the evening. 

Miss Dawson she received with emprfssemeut. 
She was dies.ned lo her heart's delight, with a pro- 
fikjion of mock pearl and tinsel ; her hair in a shower 
of long curls in front, with any quantify of bows • 
and braids l)ehind, and a wreath I — that required all 
Mrs. Castlelon's self-pos.'-ession to look at without 
laughing. Her entrance excited no little sensation — 
for she was a striking-looking girl, being tall, and 
full formed, with a very brilliant complexion. 
Simply and quietly dressed, and she would have 
l«en decidedly handsome ; but as it Wiw, she wa.s 
intensely f>howy and vulgar. 

*' Harry, the music is just l)eginning; you will find 
a place for Miss Ddw.son in the duncing-riMuii," and 
so, whether he would or no, he Irnd to ask her to 
dance. Probably he would have done so if his >ister 
had let him alone; but as it M^as, he felt as if ho 
ha/l to. * ,i» 

She danced very badly. Harry had not been aware 
o( it before ; but she jumped up and down — and if the 
truth must be told, with an air and spirit of enjoy- 
ment not just then the fashionable style. 

" How in earne.*t your fair friend dances," said a 
young man, with a smile, to Harry, as they pas^ed 
in the dance. 

Harry colored. 

'* Who on earth have you there, Harry?'' asked 
another, with rather a quizzical look. *' Introduce 
me, wont you?" But Ihirry affected not to htmr the 
rcqiie>t. 

"Who is the young lady yt)ur brotlier i.< dancing 
with, Mrs. Castleton ?" he heard asked several 1 imcs ; 
to which his sifter answered in her sweetest and 
most winning manner. "Miss Dawson — a friend of 
Harry's;" and to some of her brother's particular 
friends, he heard her say, " Oh, that 's Harry's hellc. 
Do n't you know ^liss Dawson — let me introduce 
you." 

Harry Idl q\i\le piovoVc^^Yvft ^\^ tlca. \Atfyw NHM^ 
\ St hcsTing V^ sVftlct wa^^^ Kim ^Vk^>s% ^V^^Rj 
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Da^^'son ; and if he thought the room hot at the begin- 
ning of the dance, he did not feel it any cooler before 
it w^s over. 

Mrs. Castleton introduced a g^entleinan juat a» the 
dance finished, who a»ked her for the next, when 
Harry said quickly, 

" You are fatigued, are you not ? Fcrhaps you had 
better go with me and get an ice.'* 

''Do you go and bring Miss Dawson one," said 
his sister. "I hope," she continued, *' you are not 
fatigued already?" 

'< Oh, no," replied the young lady, with an anima- 
tion and energy that proclaimed she had a dancing 
power within not to be readily exhausted. *' Oh, 
no, indeed ; I could dance all night." 

*' I am glad to hear it," i^aid Mth. Castleton, 
graciously, as if she felt her dancing a personal 
compliment. And before the dance was over ^he 
had introduced half a d(«en young men to her. 

Feeling herseli* a decided belle, Mi»s Dawson vraa in 
high spirits (that trying te.st to an unrefined woman.) 
She considered Mrs. Curftleton's visit and invitation 
as a marked compliment, (as she had every right to 
do,) and her attentions now, and the admiration she 
received, excited her to even more than her ordinary 
animation, which was always, to say the least of it, 
Hufiicient. She laughed, and she talked, and shook 
her long curls about, and flirted in a style that made 
the ladies look, and the gentlemen f^mile. Moreover, 
Mr. Hardwicks, who knew no one else, (for Mrs. 
Cai<tleton had no idea of forcing him on any of her 
friends.) never left her side; and the easy manner in 
which he ."poke to her, and took her fan from her 
hand while ^he was talking, and even touched her 
sleeve to call her attention when her head was 
turned awaVi all of which she seemed to think quite 
natural, made Harry color, and bite his lip more tlum 
once with mortification and vexation. 

'•You are not going to "waltz?" he said, justly 
distrusting the waltzing of a lady who danced so. 

" Yes," ^he .•*aid, " with Mr. Ilardwickrf;" and in a 
moment they were whirling round in a style quite 
peculiar, and altogether new to the accomplished 
waltzors then and there assembled. 

People looked, and some smiled — and then couple 
after couple paused in the dance to gaze on the 
stranp:ers who had jibt taken the floor — and soon 
they had it nil to themsi-lves, and on they whirled 
like mad ones. Harry could not stand it — he left 
the room. 

Presently some of his young friends followed him, 
who seemed excessively amused, and one of them 
exclaimed, 

'•Harry, where on earth did you pick up those 
extmordinnry waltzers. Mrs. Castleton tells me they 
are fi lends of yours?" 

Harry muttered something, and said, 

*• Hardwicks should not a<k any woman to waltz. 
He did not know huw ; no man should, if he could 
not waltz hini>elf." 

'* Are you dancing. Francis?" a.^ked another, of a 
fashionable looking: young man standing near. 
"No, '' bo replied, /flngruidly, *** I am exhausted. 



I danced with Harry^s fair friend the Ust dance, and 
it requires no small degree of pfayibical power u> 
keep pace with her efforts." 

Harry was excessively annoyed. He beaitily 
. wished he had never seen her; and was quite aogry 
with Mrs. Castleton for having invited her. And 
just then, irritated and cross as he was, Mrs. Castletca 
met him with, 

« Harry, Miss Dawson nyn you have carried off 
her bouquet." 

<* I have not got her bouquet," be answered, angrily. 

''Well, go and make your own apolog)'," and 
before he had time to know what she was about, 
she had her arm in his, and had taken him up to Miss 
Dawson, saying, 

"Here is the culprit. Miss Dawson — but he plead? 
not guilty;" whereupon the young lady tapped him 
with her fan, and declared he was a " sad fellow," 
and shook her curls back, and looked up in his face, 
and flirted, as she thought, bewitchingly, while be 
with pleasure could have boxed her ears. 

"Your carriage is at the door," Mrs. Castletou 
heard him say soon after. 

"Why, Harry!" exclaimed his sister, lookiofr 
almost shocked at his evident desire to hurry vvty 
her guest. "You surely don't think of going yet. 
Miss Dawson?" said she, in her most persuasive 
maimer. " You will dance this polka." 

A polka ! Harry was in despair. He would hare 
preferred dancing on hot plough.shares himself. 

" Tlie scheme works to admiration," said Mrs. 
Castleton to Emma, as they met for a moment in 
the crowd. 

" But it has spoiled your party," replied the other. 

" Not at all," she answered, laughing, " what it ha.* 
withdrawn in elegance, it has made up in spirit. The 
joke seems to take wonderfully." 

But Emma did not like such "jokes." Mr5. 
Castleton's hauteur was of a more flexible kind. To 
spoil a match she was willing to spoil her party. 

" Was 1 right ?" she said to Tom, to^^'ard the clox 
of tlie evening. 

He nodded and laughed, and sa^d, " I congratulate 
you." 

Harry liad in vain attempted to persuade Mi&« 
Dawson that hbo was heated and tired, and had better 
not polka; but the young hidy tliought him over- 
caret ul, and chose to dance. 

"A willful thing!" muttered Harry, as he turned 
off. "Trifles show the temper — preserve me from 
an unamiable woman." 

Now Miss Dawson was not unamiable, but Harry 
was cross. If he were ashamed of her, she was hardly 
to be expected to know that. At any rate he walked 
off and left her to take care of herself. Mr. Hardwicks 
took her home as he had brought her — and Harry 
hardly looked at her again. 

He vnui thoroughly out of humof. Mrs. Castleton 
had discretion enough not to follow up her victor)'. 
She saw she was successful, and so left things to 
their own course. 

l^evet vraA b. ^^ diiaoVi'vQ^ vvcV tslqrq \^rfect. 
Harry \nd teaXVj \ma^[^ne^ 'V^^ab T>VNwia. t^ka ^»^>| 
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very beautiful, but thought she would grace any 
drawing-room in Europe. He now saw her hoydenish. 
flirty^ and ungraceful, with beauty of a very unrefined 
style — in fact, a different person. Such is tlie power ! 
of contrast, and the effect of a " new light.'' 

The spell was broken — for when a lover is mor- 
tified, ashamed of his choice, the danger is over. 

Fortimately, his honor was no deeper pledged llian 
bis heart. Miss Dawson liad not fiirted more with 
him than with two or three others; and though she 
would have preferred him, one of the otliers would do. 

** What did Ilarr)' say of my party last night?" 
asked Mrs. Castleton of her sister. 

" He merely said * it was a great bore, this going 
out,' and seemed quite cro» , and took his light and 
walked off to his room immediately; and, in fact, it 
seemed such a delicate point with him, that I did not 
dare to make any allusion to it this morning.'' 

** Poor fellow 1 1 don't wonder," said Mrs. Castle- 
ton, laughing. " How she did look beside the Claver- 
iugs and Losters.'' 

''Like a peony among mo>s rix^e-bud*," said 
Emma. 

*• Laura,'' «iid Harry, a I'ca' days after, '" I am 
going to New Orleans lor the re>t of the winlor." 



*' Are you?" she said, in surprise. 

** Yes. My father is anxious about that business of 
his, and I am going for him." 

*' I thought you had declined, and that he was going 
to send Tom," she said. 

*' I 've changed my mind," he replied. *• In fact 
it is very dull here, and as Tom do n't vrvnit to go, I 
think I shall like the trip." 

"I've no doubt you will find it very pleasant," 
she said, cheerfully, amased at his proposing Ifimself 
the very thing they had all been so anxious to have 
him do, and which he had ncgi.tivcd so decidedly 
some weeks back. 

*• Ah, Tom,'* said Mrs. Castleton, laughing, *'ll)ut 
was a bright idea of yours. There s nothing like u 
new light for bringing out new colors. I think that 
party of mine finished Mi:«s Dawson." 

*'You need not crow too much, Laura," replied 
Tom, '' for, in all probability, if you had left Harr)' 
alone in the beginning, the party never would have 
Ijeen required. You women never learn not to tlm'art 
and oppo!<c a man until it is too late. Theiiy you 'II 
move heaven and earth to undo your own work. If 
you would only govern that ' unruly member' in the 
Ixjginning, you would have required no 'dissolving 
vie\v>, in the end." 
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Thet sat by the hearth<slono, broad Qiid bright. 
Whose burning brands threw a cheerful light 
On the frosty culm of ih^ winter's night. 

Her radiant features wore the gleam 

Which childhood learns from an angel-dream. 

And her bright hoir stirred In the flickering beam. 

Those tresses soA to his lips were pressed, 
VLw head was leaned on his happy breast, 
And the throb of the bosom his soul expressed ; 

And ever a gentle murmur came 

From the clear, bright heart of the wavering flame. 

Like the faltering thrill of a worshiped name. 

He kissed her on the warm, white brow. 
And told her in fonder words, the vow 
He whispered under the moonlit bough ; 

And o'er them a steady radiance came 

From the shining heart of the mounting flame, 

like a love that burns through life the same. 

The maiden smiled through her joy-dimmed eyes. 
As he led her spirit to sunnier skies. 
Whose cloudless light on the future lies — 

And a moment paused the laughing flame, 
And it listened awhile, and then there came 
A cheery burst from its sparkling frame. 

He yisioned a home by pure love blest, 
Clasping their souls in a calmer rest, 
Like woodland birds in their le»fy ucBt. 



There slept, foreshadowed, the bliss to be, 
When a tenderer life that home should see. 
In the wingless cherub that climbed bis knee. 

And the flame went on with its flickering song, 
And beckoned and laughed to the lovers long. 
Who sat in its radiance, red and strcmg. 

Then broke and fell a glimmering brand 
To the cold, dead ashes it fed and fanned. 
And its last gleam leaped like an infant's hand. 

A sodden dread to the maiden stole, 
For the gloom of a sorrow seemed to roll 
O'er the sunny landscape within her soul. 

But, hovering over its smouldering bed. 

Its ruddy pinions the flame outvprcud. 

And again through the chamber its g\ory shed ; 

And ever its chorus seemed to be 
The mingled voices of household glee. 
Like a gush of winds in a mountain tree. 

The night went on in its silent flow, 

Wiiile through the waving and wreaih6d glow 

They watched the years of the Future go. 

Their happy spirits learned the chime 

Of its laughuig voice and murmured rhyme — 

A joyous music for aAertlme. 

They felt a flame as glorions start, 
Where, side by side, they dwell «l\wxtv. 
In l\\e q\i'v«vYio\&ts\Qiii,Q( \\i«>cm»xv. 
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One of the liappiest examples, in a small way, of 
the carrying-one's-self-in-a-liand-basket logic, is to he 
found in a London weekly paper called " The Popular 
Record of Modern Science ; a Journal of Philosophy 
and (reneral Information." This work lias a va«t 
circulation, and is respected by eminent men. Some- 
time in November, 1SJ5, it copied from the "Colum- 
bian Magazine*' of New York, a rather adventurous 
article of mine, called •' Mesmeric Revelation.'* It 
had the impudence, also, to spoil the title by improving 
it to " The Last Conversation of a Somnambule" — a 
]ihra^c that is nothing at all to the purpose, since the 
person who " converses" is not a somnambule. He 
is a frlcep-waker— ;/of a sleep-MTilker; but I presume 
that '* The Record" thought it was only the difference 
of an /. What I chiefly complain of, however, is 
tliat the London editor prefaced my paper with these 
words : — '• The following is an article communicated 
to the Columbian Magazine, a journal of respectability 
and influence in the United States, by Mr. Edgar A. 
Poe. It bears internal evidence of authenticity.'^ ! 

There is no subject under heaven about which 
funnier ideas are, in general, entertained than about 
this subject of internal evidence. It is by '^ internal 
evidence," observe, that we decide upon the mind. 

But to " The Record :"— On the issue of my *' Val- 
demar Case," this journal copies it, as a matter of 
course, and (also as a matter of course) improves the 
title, as in the previous instance. But the editorial 
comments may as well be called profound. Here 
they are : 

'•The following narrative appears in a recent 
number of The American Magazitu^ a respectable 
periodical in the United States. It comes, it will be 
tibscrved, from the narrator of tiie ' Last Conversation 
(»f a Somnambule,' published in The Record of the 
2*.)ih of November. In extracting this case the 
Morninf^ Post of Monday last, takes what it con- 
siders the safe side, by remarking — 'For our own 
parts we do not believe it; and there are several 
ftutements made, more especially with regard to the 
ilisease of which the patient died, which at once prove 
the case to be either a fabrication, or the work of 
one little acquainted with C(»nsumption. The story, 
however, is wonderful, and we therefore ^Wq it.' 
Tli(* editor, however, does not point out the especial 
statements which are inconsistent with what we 
know of the progress of consumption, and as few 
M'iontiiic persons would be willmg to take their 
palholopry anymore than their logic from the Mornins^ 
Vnst, his caution, it is to be feared, will not have 
nmch weight. The reason assigned by the Post for 
publishing the account is quaint, and would apply 
equally to an adventure fr(mi Baron Munchausen : — 
* it is wonderful and we therefore give it.' . . . 
The al>ove case is obviously one that cannot be 
received except on the strongest testimony, and it 
is equally clear that the testimony by which it is at 
present accompanied, is not of that character. The 
mo<t favorable circumstances in support of it, consist 
in the fact that credence is understood to be given \o 



it at New York, within a few miles of which city 
the aflfair took place, and where consequent)^' tbt 
moAt ready means must be found for its autheutication 
or disprovai. The initials of the medical men and 
of the young medical student must be sufficient iu 
the immediate localitv, to establish their identity, 
especially as M. Valdemar was well known, and 
had been so long ill as to render it out of the question 
that there should be any diificulty in ascertaining the 
names of the physicians by whom he had been 
attended. In the same way the nurses and servant 
under whose cognizance the case must have come 
during the seven months which it occupi«], are f-f 
course accessible to all sorts of inquiries. It will, 
therefore, appear that there must have been too many 
parties concerned to render prolonged dcceptiyn prac- 
ticable. The angry excitement and various rumorji 
which liave at length rendered a public statement 
necessary, are also sufficient to show that something 
extraordmary must have taken place. On the otlwr 
hand there is no strong point for di>belief. The cir- 
cmnstances are, as the Post says, ' wonderful ;' but 
so are all circiunstances that come to our knowledge 
for the first time — and in Mesmerism every thing i> 
i new. An objection may be made that the article 
has rather a Magazinish' air ; Mr. Poe having evi- 
dently written with a view to effect, and so as K> 
excite rather than to subdue the vague appetite for 
the mysterious and the horrible which such a cas<?. 
under any circumstances, is sure to awaken— but 
apart from this there is nothing to deter a philosophic 
mind from further incjuiries regarding it. It is a 
matter entirely for testmiony. |So it is.] Under thi* 
view we shall take steps to procure from some of the 
most intelligent and influential citizens of New York 
all the evidence tliat can be had upon the subject. N(» 
steamer will leave England for America till the 3d ot 
February, but within a few weeks of that tune we 
doubt not it will be possible to lay before the reader? 
of the Record information which will enable them lu 
come to a pretty accurate conclusion." 

Yes; and no doubt they came to one accurate 
enough, in the end. But all this rigmarole is what 
people call testing a thing by " internal evidence.*' 
The Record insists upon the truth of the story because 
of certain facts — ^because "the initials of the youog 
men trntst be sufficient to establish their identity'*— 
because " the nurses must be accessible to all sorts 
of inquiries" — and because the "angry excitement 
and various rumors which at length rendered a 
public statement necessary, arc sufficient to show 
thatsunwthinfr extraordinary 7A7/j»r have taken place." 

To be sure I The story is proved by these facts — 
the facts about the students, the nurses, the excite- 
ment, the credence given the tale at New York. 
And now all we have to do is to prove these facts. 
Ah ! — they are proved by the story. 

As for the Morning Postj it evinces more weak- 
ness in its disbelief than the Record in its credulity. 
What the former saj's about doubting on account of 
inaccuracy in the detail of the phthisical symptoms, 
is a mere fetch J as the Cockneys have it, in order to 
make a very few little children believe that it, the 
\ Post, '\& uol (\u\\« «o «X\x^\^ «& «L ^QisX ^tQ>N«cb\all\- is. 
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It knows nearly as much about pathology as it does 
about Engluh grammar — and I really hope it will 
not feel called upon to blush at the compliment. I 
represented the symptoms of M. Valdemar as 
" severe," to be sure. I put an extreme jc&se; for 
it was necessary that I should leave on the reader's 
mind no doubt as to the certainty of death without 
the aid of the Mesmerist — but such s^nnptoms might 



have appeared — the identical symptoms have ap- 
peared ^ and will be presented again and again. Had 
»the Post been only half as honest as ignorant, it 
would have owned that it disbelieved for no reason 
more profound than that which influences all dunces 
in disbelieving — it would have owned that it doubted 
the thing merely becamie the thing was a " wonderful" 
thing, and had never yet been printed in a book. 



LETHE. 



BT RSXRT B. HIKST. 



Agressi sunt man tmibrarum id in to ezploraturi esset. Nubian Geoorapher. 



Looking like Lethe, see I the lake 
A conscious slamber seems to take, 
And would not for the world awake. 



^' The Sleepers *^ Foe. 



There is a lake whose lilies He 
Like maidens in the lap of death, 
So pale, so cold, so motionless 
Its Stygian breast ihcy press ; 
They breathe, and toward the purple sky 

The pallid perfumes of their breath 
Ascend in spiral shapes, for there 
No wind disturbs the voiceleM air — 
No murmur breaks the oblivious mood 
Of that tenebreon solitude — 
No Djinn, no Ghoal, no Afrit laves 
His giant limbs within its waveii 
Beneath the wan Saturn ion light 
That swoons in the omnipreseut night ; 
But only funeral forms arise, 
With arms uplifted to the skies. 
And gaze, with blank, cavernous eyes 
In whose dull glare no Future lies, — 
The shadows of the dead— the Dead 
Of whom no mortal soul hath read. 
No record come, in prose or rhyme, 
Down from the dim Primeval Time ! 
A moment gazing — they are gone — 
Without a sob — without a groan — 
Without a sigli — without a moan — 
And the lake again is left alone- 
Left to that undisturbed repose 
Which in an ebon vapor flows 
Among the cypresses that stand 
A stonu-cast from the sombre strand — 
Among the trees whose shadows wake. 
But not to life, within the lake, 
That stand, like statues of the Past, 
And will, while that ebony lake shall last. 

But when the more than Stygian night 
Descends with slow and owl-like flight, 
Silent as Death (who comes— we know— 



Unheard, unknown of all below ;) * 
Above that dark and desolate wave, 
The reflex of the eternal grave— 
Gig^tic birds with flaming eyes 
Sweep upward, onward through the skies, 
Or stalk, without a wish to fly. 
Where the reposing lilies lie ; 
\Vhile, stirring neither twig nor grass, 
Among the trees, in silence, pass 
Titanic animals whose race 
Existed, but has left no trace 
Of name, or size, or shape, or hue— 
Whom ancient Adam never knew. 

At midnight, still without a sound, 
Approaching through the black Profound, 
Shadows, in shrouds of pallid hue. 
Come slowly, slowly, tvro by two. 
In double line, with funeral march. 
Through groves of cypress, yew and larch, 
Descending in those waves that port, 
Then close, above each silent heart ; 
While, in the distance, far ahead. 
The sliodows of the Earlier Dead 
Arise, with speculating eyes. 
Forgetful of their destinies. 
And gaze, and gaze, and gaze again 
Upon the long funereal train. 
Undreaming their Descendants come 
To make that ebony lake their home — 
To vanish, and become at last 
A parcel of the awful Past — 
The hideous, unremembcrcd Past 
Which Time, in utter scorn, has cast 
Behind him, as with unblenched eye, 
He travels toward Eternity — 
That Lethe, in whose sunless wave 
Even he, himself, must find a grave ! 



EPITAPII ON A RESTLESS LADY. 



The gates were unbarred — the home of the blest 

Freely opened to welcome Miss C ; 

But hemrittg t}w ebonu that "Heaven i» Rest/' 



She turned from the angels to flee, 
Saying, '^ Rest is no Heaven to me !'' 



MY LADY-HELP. 



OR AUNT LINA'S VISIT. 



BT EX.f A PL'VAL. 



'• You are in want of an efTicient peKon lo assist 
yon in taking char{?e of your domestic affairs, Enna,'' 
said a maiden aunt of mine to me one evening^. I 
pulled my little sewing-table toward me with a alight 
degree of impatience, and began very earnestly to 
examine the contents of my work-box, that I might 
not express aloud my weariness of my aunt's favorite 
subject. I had been in want of just such an article 
as an *'eincient person" ever since I had taken 
charge of my father's menage ; and after undergoing 
almost mart}'rdom with slip-shod, thriftless, goc^d-for- 
nothing " /icl}^" us we Americans, with such delicate 
consideration, term our serving iraids, I had come 
to the concli;sion that indiflercnt ** //<•//;" ^x-as an un- 
avoidable evil, and that the best must be made of the 
poor, miserable instruments of a.Hsistance vouchsafed 
unto the race of tried, vexed hoiL<ekeeper8. 

" I have just thought," continued my aunt, " of a 
very excellent person that will suit you in every 
way. Lizzie Hall, the one I was thinking of, has 
never been accustomed to living out. Her father *is 
a farmer in our place, but having made a second 
marriage, and with a young family coming up arou d 
him, Lizzie very properly wishes lo do something 
for herself. I remember having heard her express 
such a desire ; and I have no doubt I could per>uade 
her to come to you. fcfhe is not very young — about 
elght-and-twenly, or thereabouts." 

I listened to my Aunt Liua's talk with, it must be 
confessed, indifference, mingled with a little sullen- 
ness, and quieted my impatience by inward ejacula- 
tions — a vast deal of good do those in'W'ard conver- 
sations produce, such mollifiers of the temper are 
they. " So, so," said I to myself, " my Aunt Liua's 
paragon is a ' fa//i/-/ie/p.* Of all kinds ' of help' the 
very one I have endeavored most to avoid; it is 
such a nondescript kind of creature that lady-help;" 
and as I soliloquized, recollections of specimens of 
the kir.d I had been afllicted wilh, came in sad array 
before my memory — maids with slip-shod French 
kid slippers, that had never been large enough for 
their feet — love-locks on either side of their cheeks, 
twirled up during the day in brown curl-papers — 
faded Iua^ti dresses, with dangling flounces and 
tattered edging; then such sentimental entreaties 
that I should not make them answer the door-bell if 
Ike, the black boy, might happen to be a\%'ayonsome 
errand, or expose them to the rude gaze of the multi- 
tude in the market-house ; and I groaned in spirit as 
I thought what a troublesome creature the <Mady- 
help" was to manage. During this sympathizing 
eoHoqtty with myaelf, my aunt went on expatiating 



j most eloquent y on the merits of her protege ^ Lizzie 
Ilall. Some pause occurring — for want of breath, I 
really believe, on my aunt's side — good-breeding 
seemed to require a remark from me, and I faltered 
out some objection as to the accommodations a city 
household aflbrded for a person of Lizzie Ilall^f 
condition. 

" Of course," said my aunt, "she will not wish to 
sit at the same table with the black ser\'ants youmay 
happen to have; but Lizzie will not cause you any 
trouble on the score of accommodations, I '11 answer 
for it*, Enna ; she is too sensible a persoif not to fully 
understand the difference between town and country 
habits — and if you say so, I will engage her for yon 
when I return to Rockland." 

My father, who had l)een dozing over his paper, 
gradually aroused himself as this conversation pro- 
grcsse<1, and as my aunt made the last proposition, he 
entered into it most cordially, and begged she would 
endeavor to procure the young woman, and send 
her by the earliest opportunity. I remained quiet— 
for I could not say any thing heartily, seeing nothiog 
but vexation and annoyance in the whole affair for me. 
The young woman was evidently a favorite with my 
Aunt Lina ; and should she not prove a very useful 
or agiecable maid to me, I would receive but little 
sympathy from my immediate family. My father 
is as ignorant as a child of what we poor house- 
keepers require in a domestic; and my Aunt Lina, 
though kind-hearted and well-wishing, is in equally 
as blissful a state. A very indilferent servant, who 
happened to please her fancy, she would magnify 
into a very excellent one ; then, being rather opinion- 
ative and *'.«f/," as maiden ladies are apt to be when 
they pass the fatal threshold of forty, I despaired rf 
ever convincing her to the contrary. " However," 
said'I to myself, "I will not anticipate trouble." 

I had ju.st recovered from a dangerous lit of illness, 
through which my kind, well-meaning aunt had 
patiently nursed me. Ai the first news of my sick- 
ness she liad, unsummoned, left her comfortable 
home in Ilockland, in mid-winter, and had crossed 
the mountains to watch beside the feverish pillow of 
her motherless niece. Careful and kind was her 
nursing; and even the physicians owned that to her 
patient watchfulness I owed my life. How gratefnl 
was I ; and with what looks of love did I gaze on her 
trim, spinster figure, as she moved earnestly and 
pains-taking around my chamber ; but, alas ! the 
kitchen told a different story when I was well enough 
to make my appearance there. Biddy, a raw, be- 
vr'\\<\cTe(\-\ooV\Tv^\ni\i %a\^'<«'\>!^ Vi>\^« ted vxma and 
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piDg feet, had quite lost her confuiset], stupid 
easion of countenauce, and was most eloquent 
Uing me, with all the volubility of our sex, of the 
ire ways of the ould maid." 
Sure, and if the ould howI could only have had a 
and and a parcel of childthers to mind, she 
Id n't have been half po stiff and coiicalcd," ex- 
ned Biddy. 

ren poor little rojrui-ih Ike, with mischief cnoujrh 
is composition to derange a dt^zen well-ortlered 
es, looked wise and f^uiet when my prim, demure 
came in sight. Complaints met me on all sides, 
ever, for my Aunt Lina was quite as dissati.^fied 
e rest^ 

[ found them all wrong, my dear," .<»hesaid, ** no 
r, no regulation, every thing at sixes and sevens ; 
■• for the woman F»iddy, she is quite, quite incor- 
tle. I showed her a new way of preparing her 
let for the wash, by which .».ho could save a deal 
bor; but all in vain, she persisted most ol)Sti- 
ly to follow the old troublesome way. Then 
ionfuses her work altogether in sucii a manner 
I never can tell at which stage of labor she has 
'cd; and when I put them all en traitie, and 
5 them a Cc\v in>tant'*, I fmd on my return every 
f as tangled as ever. MoiIkhI is the soul of 
ekeeping, Enna. You will never succeed wilh- 
)rder. I fear you arc too ca>y and indulgent ; 
High 1 have never kept a llou^e, I know exactly 
it should l)e done. A place for every thing — 
y thing in its place, as your grr.ndpapa used to 

If you insist upon your servants doing every 
; at a certain hour, and in a certain way, your 
r» will go on like cK)ck-work." 
Donld not but asrcnt to all these truisms — fur I 
conscience-stricken. I knew I had always de- 
led in all my housekeeping emergencies too 
^OD my "talent for improvising," as Kate Wilson 
rily entitles my readiness in a domestic tangle 
stand-still. I had Iwen in the habit of letting 
gs g:o on as easily as pu*'sil)le, scrnpulously 
iding domestic tempests, bccau<c they deranged 
nervous system ; and if I iound a s^ervant would 
do a thing in my vray, I w<»uld let her accom- 
1 it in lier own manner, and at her own time — so 
it was done, that was all I reqtiired. I felt almo>t 
eartened as the remarks of niy pre(M^ealmt proved 
le how remiss I had been, and resolved in a very 
ible mood to reform. Hut when Aunt Lina con- 
ed her conversatioiLS about the misnianagenienl 
•re my father, then I felt the ''old Adam" stir within 

There she surely was wrong. I could not bear 
should have his eyes oixjncd; ho had always 
;ied me a little queen in my domestic arninge- 
its — why shonid he think differently— what g<x>d 
it do? If he found his dinner nicely cooked and 
red, his tea and toast >nugly arranged in the 
ury, in the evening, when he returned wearied 
a. his office, with his dwssing-gown and slippers 
It temptingly spread out; then awakened in the 
rning in a clean, well-ordered bed-room, with Ike 
liselbjw to wait his orders, and a \\'arm, cray 
ikfast to strengthen him ere he ftartcd out on his 
10 



daily labors — if all this was carefully and quietly 
provided for him, what need of his knowing how it 
was done, or what straits I might be driven to some- 
times, from my own thoughtlessness or forgetfulness 
to accomplish these comft)rts fi»r him. I liud always 
scrupulously avoided talking of my household affairs 
Ijcfore him; but when Aunt Lina di^c^»ur?ed so elo- 
quently and learnedly in his presence, slipping in 
once in a while such high-sounding words as '* do- 
mestic economy," '* well-ordered household," ** pro- 
per distribution of time and labor," «5cc., iJce. , he began 
to prick up his ears, and fancy his thrifty little 
daughter Enna was not quite so excellent in her 
management as he had blindly dreamed. Poor man ! 
his former ignorance had surely been bliss, A >r his un- 
fortunate knowledge only made him look vexed and 
full of care whenever he entered the house. He 
even noted the door-handles, as to their brightness, 
rated poor Ike about the table appointments, and 
pointed out when and how work should be done — 
told how he managed in his business, and how we 
should manage in ours. I was almost distraught 
with anno}-ance ; and, kind as my aunt liad l>een, I 
wished for the time of her departure silently, but as 
earnestly as did my servants. Heaven pardon me 
for my inhospitalil^nd ingratitude. 

**Now, Lina," said my father, the morning she 
left, " do n't forget the woman you were speaking 
of. Enn;i needs some experienced person to keep 
things in order We shall have to break up house- 
keeping if affaii-s go on in lhi> di-ordentd state. I do 
not know how we have stood it thus long." 

I opened my eyes but said not a word. Three 
months before and my father had been the happiest, 
free-from-carc man in the city ; now the lillle insight 
he had gjiined into dome-tic atlairs — the peep behind 
the curtain given him bv mv mistaken maiden aunt, 
had served ti> embiuor hi-* exi.-tencCj surrounding his 
path with those nellies of liCe, household trilles, vul- 
srar cares and petty annoyances. I almo-^t ech<<;d 
Biddy's ejaculation as ihe carriage drove from the 
dt)or with my aunt and In'^r numberle--s boxes, each 
one arranged on a new, orderly, time-saving plan. 

"Sure, and its glad I am, that the onid craythur 
is fairly off— lor divil a bit of comfort did she give 
the laste of us with her time-saving orderly ways. 
And it 's not an owld maid ye mu>t ever l>e, darlint 
Miss Enna, or ye 'II favor the troublesome aunty with 
her tabby notioiu*." 

Ike shouted with glee, and turned somersets all 
the way through the hull into the back entry, rcgard- 
Iivs of all I could >ay; and the nu^rrimenl and light 
heartedncss ihat p«;rvaded ihe whole house was most 
cheering. T.iddy stamped and put her work in a 
greater confu>i<Mi than ever; and Ike dusted the 
blinds from the top to the iK.itom in a "wholesale 
wav," as he called it. and cleaned the knives on the 
wrong side oC the llath-brick to his heart's content. 
Every one, even the dumb animals, ^ecmed con- 
scious of Aunt Liua's departure My little pet kit- 
ten, Xorah, resumed her place by the side of the 
heater in the library, starling once, iu «l "wl\\^«i\wVv<Jx 
dreams aud spt\ng\i\^ \v^ ?k& \\io\3i!^ A\fi \ifc"w^ VJc^ 
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rii>tle of Aunt Lina's gown, or the sharp, clear notes 
of her voice— but coiled herself down with a con- 
soling^ " pur," aa she s^aw only " little ine" laughing 
at her fears — and my little darling spaniel Flirt laid 
in my lap, nestled (»n the foot of my l)ed, and romped 
all over the house to his perfect satisfaction. I 
should have been as happy a& the rest aI.<o, if it had 
not been for the anticipation that weighed down on 
me, of the expected pattern-card — my lady-help. 

Soon after my aunt's return home I received a 
letter from her, announcing with great gratification 
her success. The letter was filled with a long 
preach inejit on household management, which my 
father read very seriously, pronouncing his sister 
Lina a most excellent, sensible woman, possessing 
more ijiind and judgment than did most of her sex. 
My aunt wound up her letter, saying — 

** But you will have little order and regulation 
about your house so long as you keep that thriftless 
Biddy in it. Take my advice and tramp her off bag 
and bacgsige before Lizzie comes, for. from my ac- 
count of her, Lizzie is not very favorably disposed 
toward her." 

Here was a pretty state of aflairs to Ik? sure, not 
very agreeable to a young housekeeper who had 
hitherto l>een her own misties?:-%riy new maid was 
to dictate to me even my own domestic arrange- 
ments. My father wa,^ earne>t in wi>hing to dis- 
po>c of Biddy — but on that point, though quiet, I 
was resoj.utc in opposition. rot)r -warm-hearted 
Biddy, with -all her stupid thriftless ways, I could 
not find in tnv heart to turn a^\tiv. and as my cham- 
Infrmaid wanted to go to her relations in the " Ixick 
states,'' as she called the great A\'e>t, I proposed to 
Biddy to take her place, so soon as the new woman 
should make her appearance. 

" If she 's like the aunty of ye," said Biddy when 
we concluded this arrangement and were la' king 
of the <;xpected new comer. '' I Ml \\\>\\ her all the 
l»ad luck in the world, for it 'shot wather she 'II 
kape U"* in all the time with her painstakings." 

Xot in a very i>leasant frame of mind I awaited 
the arrival of my new d<»mcstic. l\K)r girl, there 
was no one to welcome her when she at lust came, 
and >he >teppcd irjto the kitchen without one kind 
feeling advancing to greet her. ]>iddy's warm Iri>h 
heart was cotiipletely cl«)sed acrfiinst her,an<l Ike, the 
wiucy rogue, pursed up his thick lips in a^nt'St comi- 
cal manner when >he appeared. But how my heart 
smote, me when I fir^t looked at the pale, care-worn, 
sad-looking creature, i^he was not pretty — her tace 
bore ilin marks of early care and trial. ?"he might 
have bc<»n wcll-lavored in girlhood, but if so, th(»se 
goo<l hiok-* ha<l c«Mnpletely vani>hetl. Her eyes 
were dim, her cheek ht)llow, and her brow was 
maikcd with lines stamped by endurance; her whole 
person thin and spare, with hard, toil-worn hands, 
and large Icct, showdl that lab<»r and sorrow had 
been her constant compani(ins. And h(»w unjust 
had been our hasty judgment of her— for so far 
from proving to be the troulile-^ome. fault-finding, 
airs-laking, lady-help I had fearfully anticipated, I 
found ber amiable, y/eldingand patiently indusUioua. 



She had no regular set ways about her, but worked 
unceasingly from morning till night in every depail- 
mont iu the house. Not a week passed before I heard 
Biddy, whh her Irish enthusiasm, calling on F}eaven 
to bless the " darlint." She was always ready to 
excuse Biddy's thriltlessness end Ike's mischief, 
helping them on in their duties constantly. Good 
Lizzie Hall ! every one in the house loved her. 
Yes, indeed, my dear housekeeping reader, all 
doubtful as you look, I liad at last obtained that 
paragon, so seldom met wijh — a good, efficient scr- 
^-ant. Lizzie lived with me many years, and when 
I parted with her, as I had to at last, I felt ccrtaiD. 
I had had my share of good " help" — that her place 
would never be supplied. 

Lizzie grew very fond of me, and ere she had 
lived with us many months told me her whole his- 
tory. Poor girl, without l)eauty, without mental 
attractions, of an humble station, and slender abilities, 
her life-woof had in it the glittering thread of ro- 
mance — humble romance, but romance still it wis. 
Lizzie's father was a farmer, owning a small laraiin 
the part of the country where my .Aunt Lina resided. 
His first wife, Lizzie's mother, "was an heiress a^ 
cording to her station, bringing her husband onber 
marriage some hundreds of di>llars, which enabled 
him to pnrchase his little farm, and stock it. Tber 
labored morning, noon, and night, unceasingly. 
Lizzie's mother was a thrifty, careful body; but, 
unfortiniately, .<he had more industry than con&titi> 
tion; and when Lizzie was seventeen, her mother 
was fast sinking into the grave, a worn-out creature, 
bonie down by hard lal)or and »iekness. Nine children 
had >he, and of them Lizzie was the eldest and onir 
girl. What sorrow for a dying mother I Before 
her mother's last sickness, Lizzie wtis '• wo\"»ed and 
won" by the XtcM match in the place. James Foster, 
her lover, was a young farmer, an orphan, but ^•el! 
oil* in life. He owned a handsome, well-Mocked 
farm, and was a good-looking, excellent yoimg man- 
Both father and mother cheerfully gave their con- 
.«ent, but insiMed that their engagement should last 
a year or so, until Lizzie might be older. As Mrs. 
Hall lell death approaching, she looked around on 
the little family she was to leave motherless behind 
her; and with moving, heatt-rending entreaties, be- 
sought of Lizzie not to leave them. 

"Stay with your father, my child," she urged; 
*• James, if he loves you, will wait for you. Don't 
marry until the boys are all old enough to Ijc out of 
trouble. Tliink, Lizzie, of the misery a step-mother 
might cause with your brother Jack's imjtetuous 
temper, and Sam's hoi»eless, despairing disposition 
— each one would be hard for a step-mother to guide. 
Be a mother to them, my girl ; down on your knees, 
and to make your mother's heart easy, promise be- 
fore God that you will guide them, and watch oter 
them as long as you are needtsd. Stay with yotir 
father, and Heaven will bless you, as does your 
dying mother." 

Willingly did the almost heart-broken girl give the 
required promise — a;id James Foster loved her all 
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er her dear mother^s grave, but turned steadily to 
I hard D|th traced out before ber ; but she was 
aag and beloved, and a bright star beamed before 
r — the star of love — to gild her toilsome path; and 
nother's smile seemed blended with its bright rays, 
jrear or two rolled around — years of hard labor, 
lich made Lizzie, who toiled untiringly, as her 
>ther bad done, old before her time. She was 
tad, however, all over the village for a thrifty, 
lustrious, excellent girl. James Foster wras a 
tern for lovers; every spare moment he gave to 
*. What few amusements she had time to enjoy 
procured for her; and as the village people said, 
ly went as steadily together as old married people, 
uizzie's father was a narrow-minded, selfish man, 
ring very litile for any one^s comfort but his own, 
1 mt times was exceedingly cross and testy. Un- 
tunalely, he took great interest in politics, and 
s quite an oracle in the village bar-room. He was 
^Dted and " set" in his opinions, considering all 
lO difiered from him as enemies to their country, and 
led them rascals and hypocrites freely. His wife 
I been dead about two years, when a presidential 
etion came on. James Foster, unluckily, had 
5n brought up with different political opinions 
m Mr. Hall; but, being very quiet and retiring in 
disposition, he never liad rendered himself 
loxious. Of course, Mr. Hall took great interest 
the apprcmching election. He became very am- 
ious of his township giving a largo vote on the 
e to which he belonged — and he used every means 
obtain votes. Elated with fancied success, ho 
xjire one day in the tavern bar-room, that he would 
ike James Foster abandon his party, and vote to 
sue him. Some, who knew Foster's quiet but 
lolnte disposition, bantered and teased Hall, which 
rought him to such a pitch of excitement that, on 
Mting James Foster a little while after in front of 
9 tavern, he made the demand of him. Foster at 
M treated it as a jest; then, when he found Hall 
IS in earnest, decidedly, but civilly, refused; and in 
sh a manner as to put at rest all further conver- 
lion. Enraged, Hull instantly turned, swearing to 
) laughing politicians that surrounded the tavern 
il», and who had witnessed his dLscomfiture, that 
would punish Foster's impudent obstinacy. Ac- 
rdingly, full of ill, revengeful feelings, he returned 
me, and forbade his daughter ever permitting 
flter to step over the threshold of the door — com- 
mding her instantly to break the engagement, 
e used every entreaty, expostulated, temp«>rized — 
was of no avail ; indeed, her entreaties seemed but 
heighten Rr father's anger; and at last, with a 
uful oath, he declared, if she did not break the 
gageraent with the purse-proud, h}i)ocritical 
ical, she should leave his hoa<e instantly. She 
iked on the terrified children, the youngest only 
e years old, and who clung w^eeping to her knees, 
her father threatened to turn her out of doors, 
ver to see them again; and she thought of her 
sther's last words — her decision was made; and 
ilh a heavy heart she performed the self-sacrifice. 
"Don't fay you will never marry me, Lizzie,^' 



urged her lover; "I can wail ten years for you, 
darling." 

But Lizzie was conscientious; her father had ex- 
pressly stipulated there should be nq| '' half-\%'ay 
work — no putting ofl ;" all hope must be given up, 
she never could be liis — and forever she bid him 
farewell. James tried to aigue with and persuade 
her father ; but the selfi.sh, obstinate old man would 
listen to nothing from him. Poor James, finding 
both immovable, at lost sold ofl* his farm, and all his 
property, and moved away into a distant state; he 
could not, he said, live near Lizzie, and feel that she 
never would be his wife. Men are so soon despairing 
in love affairs, while women hope on, even to death. 
Poor Lizzie, how her heart sunk when the sight of 
her lover was denied to her; and she felt even more 
wretched than she did at the moment of her mother's 
death. Nothing now remainetl to her in life but the 
performance of stern, rigid duty. Two or three 
years passed by, and one by one her charges departed 
from her. One brother was placed with a farmer, 
and the others were apprenticed to good trades. The 
little white-headed Willie, who at his mother's death 
was a tiny, roly-poly prattler, only two years old, 
was becoming a slender, tall youth. Lizzie feh proud 
as she hH)kcd at her crowd of tall boys, when once 
or twice a year they would assemble at home ; and 
on a Sunday's afternoon, at twilight, on her way to 
the evening meeting, she would steal down into the 
quiet chiu-ch-yard, and kneeling beside her molher'i 
grave, ask, with streaming eyes, if she bad not don 
well. Such moments were fraught with bitter 
anguish ; but a heavenly peace would descend on 
her, and she said her trials, after the agony was over, 
seemed lighter to bear. 

"But I was blessed in one thing, dear Miss Enna," 
she would exclaim, "not one of those darling boys 
was taken from me, and all bid fair to turn out well. 
God surel^miled on the motherless, and gave me 
strength to perform my labor of love." 

At last there moved to the village a woman of the 
name of Pierce; she opened a little milliner's shop, 
and soon made herself busy wiih the affairs of others, 
as well as her own, becoming quite a considerable 
person amongst the villagers. She was a widow 
with two or three children — a girl or two, and a boy — 
little things. She was a stout, healthy, good-looking 
woman, "rising forty," with a clear, shrill voice, 
and good, bright black eyes in her head. She soon 
steadied these bonnie eyes at the widower. Lizzie's 
father, and not in vain ; for after hailing him indus- 
triously, as he passed the door of her shop, with 
questions about the weather, or the crops, he at last 
managed to stop without the hailing; and after a 
short courtship brought her and her children to his 
own home. How Lizzie rejoici»d that her brothers 
were now all out of the way." Her last pet, Willie, 
had, a few mr^nths previous to the new marriage, been 
sent to a printer in the neighl>oring city. She never 
thought of herself, but commenced with redoubled 
industry to assist in taking care of the new family. 
But her constaiW MusU'^' ^u^ \V\l\^ Wc^^v^ v««t^ ^ 
sUenl TepToac\i\o\Y\e %vev-mov\\eT ,\^«€iOi ,^cw ^^afcV^ 
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no stone unturijotl lo rfd herself of the trouhlesome 
grown up daiij^hter. She tried ever)' means, threw 
out hints, until at la>t Lizzie |»erceived her drift. Even 
'her I'ather ^eenied re>lrained and annoyed by her 
presence; and \vh«.'n ii-he proposed to liini that she 
bhould d-j soinetliing nuw f(»r herself, in the way of 
support, he made no o])p<'sition; on the contrary, 
bcemed relieved, saying ilie times were hard, and he 
had always hud an expensive family. At this time 
my dear Aunt Lina obtained her for me. Blessed 
Aunt Lina ! how we all loved her for this good act; 
even Biddy saidf 

"Well, the owld toad \ras n't so bad, afiher all. 
She had some goo<l in her, for she sent the angel to 
our door — good lui'k to hor forever." 

And what parted Liz/.ie from us? Ah, there is the 
romance of my story — ihc darlin? little bit of senti- 
ment ^o dear to my woman's heart. Lizzie lived 
with me five years. In the meantime her father had 
dietl ; the tlu-iflless wife had broken his heart by her 
extravagant habits, and Lizzie and Uer brothers never 
received a penny of their molhcr't* little fortime. 
One evening, my father, on handing me the letters and 
papers, said, *' Amongst those, Enna, you will find a 
letter for Lizzie, which has come from the far \Ve.st, 
diMir beyond ?t. Louis — what relations has she there?" 

I c»nild ni»t tell him, but gave the letter to Ike, now 
grown inti» (piite a dandy waiter, to take to her. I did 
not feel much curiosity about the letter, thinking it 

ight Ikj !ri>m some cou.>in of hers ; but when I retired 
o bed that evening, .-he cime into my room, and ihn^w- 
ing hersi;lf down on the ?oft rug l>t;.-.ide my bod, by the 
dim light of iny niglit-Iainp, told me all her happiness. 
The letter was frt-m .Tames Foster — he still h)ved her 
as dearly as ever, lie had lu»ard by chance of her 
father's death, and her biluation, and said if she was 



ready to marr}' him, he was still waiting. He wrote 
of his handsome farm he had cleared wi|^ h\» ova 
hands, and tlie beautiful wild countr)' he lived ia. 
telling her he hoped her future life would be tree from 
all care. All thi^, and even more, dear reader, he 
told her—in plain, homely words, it is true; but 
love's language is alunys sweet, be it in court!r 
tongue or homely phrase. 

Atid James Foster came for her ; and in oor hotee 
was she married. My father presented the soft mail 
dress to the bride, which Kate Wilson and I made, 
and assisted in dressing her, and stood as her bride- 
maids. Aunt Lina, Biddy, the stamping, good- 
hearted Bid<ly, and dandy Ike, were all there, rejoicing 
in her happiness. Her hiislwind wasastout, slroos;. 
hard-featured, but kind-hearted man, and looked upon 
his p(x>r, care-worn, slender Lizzie as if she were an 
angel. We all liked him ; and her whole troop o:" 
brothers, who were present at the ceremony, greeted 
him with hearty words of friendship. Three he i>er- 
.Huaded to accompany them out to the "new home" 
— the farmer, tlie shoemaker, and the little white- 
headed Willie, Lizzie's pel — declaring all the time 
that his hoa-^e and heart, like the wide western valley 
where he lived, was large enough .o hold them all. 
Tlicy all went out one after anotlior; and when I 
la.'it heard from Lizzie, she was very happy, sur- 
rounded by all her brothers ; and she told me of a 
little darling girl, whom ^he had named at^er ber 
dear Miss Enna. My fatlier and I often talk during 
the winter evenings, when sitting verj- cuziiy 
together in the warm library, of taking a summerV 
jaunt to Lizzie's western home. I wish w« could, 
that I might sec my lady-help as mistress of her own 
hou«.ehold; and what is still better, a happy wife, 
mother, and sister. 



LINES 



Aildrcs.sc(I to afritiitl who tislrJ ^' How ivouhl you ht nmembercd tchcn you dir ?" 



How would I be renicmberod ? — not f<»revtT, 

As those of yore. 
Not as the wj»rrit)r, \vh«wo bright gloried quiver 

O'er fieltli* of gnre; 
Nor e'en .ns liny w!ii»se song down life's dark river 

li heard no more. 

No I in my veini? a gentler stream is flowing 

■ In silent hU»s. 
No I in my l»rensi a woman's heart is glowing. 

It u.4ki4 not this. 
I would n«il, n** down life's? dark vale I 'm going 

My true {villi nii»s. 

I do ii'-U hope lo lay n wreath undying 

On gl<»ry's shrine, 
Where ei»roneis fr. 'in mighty brows are lying 

In d izzling Rhine : 
Only let l.ive, nm-nig tlie tom'»-«tone5 *ig'iiing, 

Weep over mine. 

Oh ! when the green j:rn.*.> si>fily waves above me 
In some low ghi\. 
Say, will the hvnrtf that now ao truly love me 



Think of me then ; 
And, with Amd tones that never more can move me, 
Call mc again ? 

Say, when the fond smiles in our happy home 

Their »oft light shed. 
When round the hearth at quiet eve they come, 

And mine has fled. 
Will any gentle voire then ask for room — 

Room for tht dtcul ? 



\ 



Oh I will they say, as rosy day is dying7 

And shadows fall, 
" Come, let ua speak of her now lowly l}'ing, 

She loved us all I" 
And will a ptMUle tear-drop, then replying, 

From some eye fall ? 

Give me, nh I give me not the echo rhiging 

rr<»in irunip of fame ; 
Be mine, I'e mine the pearls from fond eyes springing, 

T/ii.«, would I claim. 



GAME-BIRDS OF AMERICA. — NO. IX 




PASSENGEE PIGEON. 



Tub bird, the mBrrcl of Ibo whole Fipran 
race, is lieauiiriit ia its (rolora, gracerul in its rorm, 
■Dd far more a child of nild nalurc ibaa any other 
of the pigeons. The chief ivonJer, however, is in 
ilB muililudes ; mulliludes which no man can num- 
ber; and when Alexander Wilson lays Ihe raighly 
wand of the enchsnler upon the Valley of Ihc Mis- 



Mippi, f 



It uplo 






Ihe feeling: of (he reader, 
more coneenlraled and nlriking elTect than if il were 
painted on canvas, or niu>ilclcd in wax, \hcft: pigeons 
form a femiiro in il which no one who knows can 
by powibllliy rorgct. It is probable thai Ihc inutli- 
tiales may nol be more numerons than those of the 
pclrelB in Rass's Siroil, of which Gaptain Flinders— 
who also wa» a kind of Wilson in his way— gives a 
graphic deiirriplion. But vast as Ihe inutliiude of 
these was, it was only d-i a passing cloud to the ca|>- 
tain; be was unable to fiilluw it up; and even though 
he had, ihe fliglil ofbirds over the surface oflheKca 
is tame and sloryle&a, as compared with the move- 
ments of the imnumbcrcd myriads of then pigeons 
in (he great cenlnil valley of our continent None 
of Ihe name* which have been bestowed upon 1 hid 
specie* are stifllcienlly, or al all, deicrrplive of il. 
I'aasonger, the English eipression, and JlKgratoria, 
the Latin name, fall equally abort, inasmuch as every 
tnown pigeon is lo a grenter or loss client migra- 
tory as well as Ibis one. The " swarm" pigeon, Ihe 
" flood'' pigeon, or even Ihe "deluge" pigeon would 
he a more appropriate appclla(ion ; for the weight of 
their numbers brooks down the forest Willi scarcely 
less havoc IlLin if Ihc stream of the Mississippi were 
poured upon it. 

Birds so nnmeroui demand both a wide panure 
and powerful means of migration, and tlio Passen- 



ger? are nol itinted in either of thoae ronpects. In 

lalilude, their pasture eilendi from the Ihirtielh to 
the aiitieih degree, which is upward of two thou- 
sand miles; and the extensive breadth in longitude 
cannot be estimated al less than fifteen hundred. 
Three millions of square miles ii thus The extent et 
territory of which the Passenger pigeon baa com- 
mand ; end that terriiorj- luu its dimenBions so sittt- 
Bted as that the largest one is Ihc line upon which 
Ihe birds migrate. 

In Canada their numbers are so great, and the 
rai-agea which they comrail upon the cultivated 
ground so extensive, that instances are recorded in 
which the hiehop lioa been seriously and eamcsti]' 
implored to exorcise them " by bell, book, and 
candle" — to cast them out of the land by (he same 
means uied in days of yore against spirits trouble- 
some to other individuals, men and women. But as 
the Passengers were jnaterial and not spiritual, the 
bi9hop had the good sense nol lo try the experiment 
upon them. At least, La llomon, who records the 
matter, is perfectly silent as to llie success or failure 
of Ihe proposition. 

Dolli texes are beautiful bird- ; but their value, in 
an economical point of view, is nol, however, in 
any way equal to their numbch> or their beauty. 
The flesh of the old one) Is dark, dry, hard and un- 
palatable, as is very generally t!ie case with birds 
which arc much on the wing; but the young, or 
tqiiaiii, as they are tailed, are remarkably fat ; and * 
as in the places where the birds congregate, they 
maybe olitaincd without much difficuhy, thia fat is 
obtained liy melting (hem. and is u.<<ed instead of lard. 
As ihey nestle in vast multitudes at the same place, 
tbeir resling-ptaees have many attractions for Iba 
birds of pMy, which indiscriminalely seize upoabotk 
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the old and tbe young. Tbe tiegi, like Ihofe oTmosI 
of the pigeoD tribe, are usually two in number; but 
Ihe Dumber of bird) al one ncslii^-place ia so great 
Ihat the young, wben Ibey begin to branch and Teed, 
lilerallj- drive along Ibe woods lite a (orrent. They 
feed upon [he fruits which al Ihis lime Lhey procure 
nt the middle heights of the foreaW, and do not ven- 
ture upon Ihe open grounds. The nests are far more 
closely packed logeiher limn in eny rookery, and are 
buill one above another, from ihe height of iwenly 
reel to The top of the tailerl trees. 

Wilson soys that as soon as Ihe yoimg were fully 
grown, and before lhey led ihc nests, numerous par- 
lies of the iuhnbilBnls from all purts of the adjacent 
country cams wiih wngons, axes, bed^ cooking 
utensils, many of Ihem accompanied by Ihe greater 
part of Iheir families, and encamped for several days 
al Ibis immense nursery, nearSlielbyville,Keiitucky, 
forty milea lung, and several miles in breaillh. The 
noise in the woods was so great lU 10 terrify iheir 
horses, and i1 was dillioult for one person 10 bear an- 
uther speak williout bowling in bin ear. The ground 
was strewed with broken limla of trees, eggs, and 
young G[|iinb pigeons, which had been precipitated 
from above, and on which herds of hogs were fatten- 
ing, llawks, buzzards and eagles were sailing about 
in great numbers, and seizing Ihe squabs from iheir 
neqts at ple.vurc, while from twenty fed upward to 
the lops of the trees, Ibe view through the woods 
presented a perpetual [umult of crowding and flutter- 
ing tnuhiliidcs of pigeons, their wings roaring like 
thunder, mingled wilh llie freiiueni cia^li of falling 

down those irecs which seemed to be mosi crowded 
with nests, and seemed to fell them in sucli a manner 
■faal, In their descent, they might bring down several 
others, by which means the falling of one large tree 
Romelime.4 produced iWo hundred squabs, little in- 
ferior in sizo lo the old oncii, and almosi one uia'a of 
fat. On some single trees iipnurd of one hundred 
nests w-ero found. It was dangerous to walk under 
these dying and ]]utleriagtnilliuiis,rrom Ihc frequent 



fall of laige branches, broken down by tbe weigfat 
of the muliitudes above, and wlucb in llieir descent 
often destroyed numbers of the birds themselTea. 
Tbis is a sc«ne to which we are aware of no parallel 
in Ibe nealing-places of the feathered tribes. In the 
select places where ibe birds only roost for the 
night, the congregating, though not permanent, is 
ol^en as great and deslruetive 10 tbe forest. The 
native Indians rejoice in a breeding or a roosling- 
place of the migratory pigeon', as one which shall 
supply them wilh an unbounded quantity of provi- 
sions, in Iho quality of which they are nol particu- 
, lariy chary. Nor are these roosting-places atlrac- 
tive to the lodiani onlf , for tlie selllers near them 
also pay them nocturnal visits. Tbey come wilh 
guns, clubs, pots of suffocating malerials, and every 
other means of destruction thai can well be ima- 
gined to be wtlhin their command, and procure 
immense quantities of the birds in a very short time. 
These lhey sluiT into sacks and carry home on ibeir 

The flocks being less abundant in Ihe Atlantic 
Stales, Ihe gun, decoy and nel are broughl into ope- 
lalion against Ihem, and very considerable uutiiln^rs 
of ihem are taken. In some seasons they may l-s 
purchased in our markets for one dollar a hundred, 
and flocks have been known to occupy two hours ia 
passing, in New Jersey and the adjoining Stales. 
Many ihousands are drowned on the edge* of the 
ponds lo which lhey descend lo drink while on thcii 
aerial passage; those in Ibe rear oligliting on the 
backs of those who touched ihe ground first, in ihe 
same manner as the domestic pigeon, and pressing 
Ihem beneath iho surface of Ibe water. Nullall esti- 
mates Ihe rapidity of Iheir flight at aliout a mile > 
minuto, and slates among other data for this result. 
that there have been wild pigeons shot ueac New 
York, whose crops were flilcd with rice ihat luiisl 
have been collecled in the plrntaliuns of tteorgia, 
and to digest wbich would nol require more than 
twelve hours. 
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SIIO JIE LAR K, 

tJsaally fat, much esteemed ns fiu'd, and not un- 1 lo Mexico. 

common in our markets, ibis beaiiiifid bird may be I Moiinlaii^s, 

wen in dilTerant seasons ranging from Hudson's Bay ' die Slates Uii 



Ke«- Kuplond in llie Boity 
ive in the Noilhcrn and Mld- 
11II, and many remain throi^h- 
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out the winter. As the weather grows colder in the 
north, however, they become quite common in 
South Carolina and Georgia, frequenting the plains, 
commons and dry ground, keeping coa*«tan(ly upon 
the ground, and roving about in families under the 
guidance of the old birds', whose patriarchal care ex- 
tends over all, to warn them by a plaintive call of 
the approach of danger, and instruct them by ex- 
ample how to avoid it. They roost somewhat in the 
same manner as partridges, in a close ring or circle, 



keeping each other warm, and abiding with indiflcr- 
ence the frost and the storm. They migrate only 
when driven by want of food; this appears to con- 
sist of small round compres>ed black seeds, oats, 
buckwheat, &'c., with a large proportion of gravel. 
Shore Lark and Sky Lark are the names by which 
they are usually known. They are said to sing 
well, rising in the air and warbling as they ascend, 
after the manner of the sky-lark of Europe. 



TRIUMPHS OF PEACE. 



BT WUJJ1.3I U. C. H08MKK. 



From palace, cot and cave 
Streamed fortb a nation, in the olden time, 

To crown with flowers the brave, 
Flushed with the conquest of some far-ofl* clime, 
And, louder tlian the roar of meeting seas. 
Applauding thunder rolled upon the breeze. 

Memorial columns rose 
Decked with the spoils of conquered foes, 
And bards of high renown their stormy pagans sung. 
While Sculpture touchc<1 the marble white, 
And, woke by his transforming might. 
To life the statue sprang. 
The vassal to his task was chained — 
The coffers of the state were drained 
In rearing arches, bright with wasted gold. 
That after generations might 1>e told 
A thing of dust once reiguV-d. 

Tombs, hallowed by long years of toil, 
I Were built to shrine heroic chiy, 
To« proud to rest in vulgar soil. 

And moulder silently way ; 
Though treasure lavished on the dead 
The wretched might have clolhed and fed — 
Dragged merit from obscuring sliude. 
And debts of gratitude have paid ; 
From want relieved neglected sage, 

Or veteran in battle tried ; 



Smoothed the rough path of weary ngr, 
And the sad tears of orphanage have dried. 

Though green the laurel round the brow 

Of wasting and triumphant War, 
Peace, with her sacred olive bough. 
Can boost of conquests nobler far : 
Beneafti her gentle sway 
Earth blo»<)nis like a rose — 
The wide old woods recede away. 
Through realms, unknown but yesterday, 
The tide of Kmpire flows. 
Woke by her voice rise Iwltleincnt and lower. 
Art builds n home, and Learning funis a bower — 
Triumphant Lalwr for the conflict gird.«. 
Speaks in great works instead of emj>ty words ; 
Bends stubborn matter to his iron will. 
Drains the foul marsh, and rends in twain the hil! 
A hanging bridge across the torrent tiing^, 
Aini gives the car of fire resistless wings. 
Light kindles up the fore^st to its heart, 
And Imppy thousands throng the new-lK)rn mart ; 
Fleet shiiM of steam, deriding tide and bl.ist. 
On the blue Ixmnding waters hurry post ; 
Adventure, eager for the task, explort-s 
Primeval wilds, and lone, sequestered shores — 
Braves every peril, and a beacon lights 
To guide the nations on untntdden height*. 



EXPECTATION. 



BT LOtriSA M. ORKZIC. 



[see EXGRAVING.] 



Wht comes he not ? He should have come ere this : 

The promised hour is past : he is not here ! 
1 love him— yes, my moidan heart is his ; 

I sigh— I languish when he is not near. 
The tniant ! Wherefore tarries he ? II i» love, 

Were it like mine, would woo him to my side — 
Or does he— dares he— merely seek to prove 

The doubted ptauon of Ids promised bride ? 



Do I not love him ? But does he love me * 

He swore so yesler-eve, when last we met 
Down in the dell by our old trysthip-tree : 

Can he be false ? If so, my sun is set ! 
No ; he will come— I feel — I know he will ; 

And he shall never dream that once I sighed ; 
I hear his step— behold his form : be stilt, 

Warm htax\ \ Vit cvstae*— \o tVaaj^Nsi*. Vv\t 
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POETRY BY ANON. 



MUSIC BY MATHIAS KELLER. 



COPTBIOBTXO BT J. C. SXITB, KO. S15 CHE0XUT BTBEET, PHIXJLDKLPBU.. 
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SXCOND VXBSE. 

A woman's love is like the spring 

Amid the wild alone ; 
A burning wild o'er which the wing 

Of cloud is seldom thrown ; 
And blest is he who meets that fount, 

Beneath the sultry day ; 
How gladly should hi« spirit mount, 

How pleasant be his way. 



TuiBD Vebse. 

A woman's love is like the rock, 

That every tempest braves, 
And stands secure amid the shock 

Of oceau^s wildest waves ; 
And blest is ho to wliom repose 

Within its shade is given — 
The world, with all its cares and woes, 

Seems less like earth than heaven. 



YEARS AGO. — A BALLAD. 

WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR MRS. C. E. HORN. 



BT OKOBOB P. M0RBI8. 



On ihe banks of that sweet river 
Where the water-lilies grow, 

Breathed the fairest flower that ever 
Bloomed and faded years ago. 

How we met and loved and parted, 
None on earth can ever know, 

Nor how pure and genlle-henrled 
Beamed the mourned one years ago. 



Like the stream with lilies laden, . 

Will life's future current flow. 
Till in heaven I meet the maiden 

Fondly cherished years ago. 

Hearts that truly love forget not — 
They 're the same in weal or wo— 

And that star of memor}* set not 
In the grave of years ago. 



TO MY WIFE. 



BT ROBT. T. COmULD. 



When that chaste blush suffused thy cheek and brow, 
Whitened anon with a pale maiden fear, 
Thou shrunk'st in uttering what I burned to hear : 

And yet I loved thee, love, not then a« now. 

Years and their snows have come and gone, and graves, 
Of thine and mine, have opened ; and the sod 
Is thick above the wealth we gave to God : 



Over my brightest hopes the nightshade waves ; 

And wrongs and wrestlings with a wretched world, 
Gray hairs, and saddened hours, and thoughts of glooa 
Troop upon troop, dark-browed, have been my doom 

And to the earth each hope-reared turret hurletl ! 

And yet that blush, suf using cheek and brow, 

'T was dear, how dear ! then — but 't is dearer now. 



I S L A. 



BT JOHN TOXLIN. 



I DBIABRD that thou a lily wast, 

Within a lowly valley blest ; 
A wing6d cherub flying past. 

Plucked thee, and placed within his breast, 
And there by guardian angel nurst, 

Thou took'st a shape of human grace. 
Until, a lowly flower at first, 

Thou grcw'st the first of mortal race. 



Alas ! if I who still was blessed 

When thou wast but a lowly flower — 
To pluck thy image from my breast. 

Though thus thou will'st it, have no power j 
Thou still to me, though lifted high 

In hope and heart above the glen, 
Where first thou won my idol eye, 

Must spell my worship just as then. 



-# ^ » ^ *- 



CONTEMPLATION 



BT JANB B. DANA. 



[ILLT'STRATINO AN ENGRAVI.NO.] 



Strange ! that a tear-drop should o'erfiil the eye 

Of loveliness that hKjks on all it loves I 

Yet are there mMixU, wlien the soul's wells are high 

With crystal w.iters which a strange fear moves. 

To doubt if what it joys in, he a joy ; 

Fear not, thou fond and gentle one ! though life 

Be but a checkered scene, where wrong and right, 



Ftruggle forever ; there is not a strife 

Can reach thy bower : the future, purely bright, 

Is round alxml thee, like a summer sky. 

And there are thosp, brave hearts and true, to guard 

Tliy wnlk« forever ; and to make each hour 

Of coming lime, by fond and faithful wsird^ 
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B» 



ileal PitiMon ' fit lIU uf a/ S 

YrfwniJ Jlmj. Philadtlpkia 



Ill [mclicnl Miid)' of phjuirilngy ia ion 

nTorl In rimuDCBil ill imporuni Irulhi to pulitic allL'iitkili, 
PerbD|»n<> jwnpre ciuiiBE ■» iii gnaiir ik«1 orahcnirut 
rcgmJ lo Ills lenoiH at ihii work ilmn llie ovec-hd, ovcr~ 
mwlied, and (nKr^niioDi peopts of the Uoiied SuiIih. 
The pDmiii of weiilLh, honor, iml power, iha ihturbiiie 
ami li«lih-«w!riliciiig devniiim to ndisnei'iBeiii, imj^ls 
nor ptai>1c fnin ihe ninmtnl tbcyfini eni<:r the KhooU 
linUH nnlil Ihejr die uialched fnim Ihe Kens of Iheir over~ 
wrought KtmggliiiEi. At lbs ichoiil, [he chihl b treated 
»> a nun. The (rwh air, ihe blue .ky, Ihe bright aixl happ; 
hitnrily of boyhooil aro too ofien proMribcd indolgencM. 
An.1 ihi« h cillei], mn ranrJi-f, hm adocatioa. ThoM who 
urviTe it, havu^ heca uuglii ihul an American rooih 
■hiHi^il never ba niiiGedwiih the prcient, that txaiiia 
•hould be Lfae onljr mutlo, and ihat all pleaiure (hould be 
deiiird, hciUth urriGced, and lima uureminingtj- deroied 
m win Ihe eniiDencennigt;l«l far,nub iuio the baiineH 
of life hefoKilmli line. Tlicjr win wiiiikla Iwfore liivy 
nluin tuinliaod, and graTci i>efore Ihe wild arahiil.ni Ihin 
kindled and inlanid can receive lie Brai ehaplei. All our 
lilcramre icache* ible unquici and diteonienti'd tpirit at to 
Ih* preKiit, and ihia luh and impalicni dt'ii-riniiiaiHm to 

'lar country, the land of all otheri which ihould cheriih a 
di^WMiion lo be gnlefully coiileiiled wlih iha unequulal 
h'cHingi wiih which il ia enJowed. Tln're i-i no necmiir 
frtiliijf„rpi«g.yiHniioeipandpt.ii«rlya.idinituciiiBeihe 
real energioi of our people. The Imly great in every walk 
•if iclenog and liierainre iiave Wen genemlJy pniieni 
Mudniit, and havs lived, in IianqDiUily, to a gi><>(I old age. 
The iminlleDI 



MpBily phyjical energ 
nnnce lo any result to 
Irjrorurromwhichmi 



A work like the one bei;.re «.•■ ii calculalcd lo 
ervice, and eapeeially lo if ii be plaeed in th 
hildrvn. It claiuu, and cerinlnly dctervw, no | 
Tiginnl work of aeiencc ; hut it haa this merit— i 



ehoTiheii 



na wUi iho pemi 



iJi'lHed poranll. 



.,. ^.mt, iiiiuideUoniegceal) but ii Icfl het people,!* 
a mre, to phyiically enhauated Ihat the weakni iribia of 
Ihe \,»ibdielnled lo her Ihe lernii of Im dejradaiio... 
The jihyaical chancier of a nation in.iuliU ila intelleciiml 
nature, iihI ahaim ila deitiniu. The ttudy of health ia 
tlierfforeIh«grcatiloi1y,«iidil will be found in all Ihinga 
aeeordBnt wilh ihina loflicr Initb) langiit by Ihe Great 
Pliy<i-iin. 8irangcraofinielllgenrcofteureniarkihoi,with 
nnhounded meana of bappincM, ailluenpe for every reeeon- 
ablc waul, aecDTJIy agnuul every danger, and the high 



tt Site" <M before our lii 
I pasiun beyond bur reacl 



i^nl, in reference 
Oimfort, health 



'I, tnughi, ertahliihed liaUl of 
hehighett. Th^ 



Iba 



llHl p 



>t for t 



. It* nuihor baa 



devolcd a vigon 
and n-ibleM ofpomiiuj nnd hna wonareputaiionof which 
Ihii work will form the cornnnl wreath. The pait edilioiu 
at Ihii work, and they have been many, have elieiied iha 
ilrongeM pniH bete and abroiid. The claisc poeu of 
every hind have vohied ihe pnii« whieh rewarded Iheir 
de<li«llon of Ihc firil Irlamjihi of Il>c mun lo nihjeclaeon- 
necied with the culiivaiiun of ihe iirit, to ihe nrta thai 
rendered ihe htrnn of oor conmion inolher lovely, and 



eilihelabi 
1 hap]>y. Tlie yt, 



lUilninli 



withlhi 



a Imi an eBUbliriied repDIa- 
1. II u n-iiiien Of one wnnw labon upon thia wbject 
knoiv ai well abroad a< here, and who haa won Ihe 

applaUK of all who regard pomology aa worthy of an 
tarnwl eupporl. Ila ia Ihe Prwe Virgil of our counUy. 
niii work conlaiua eighiyfour colored engnvUigi of 



berries, a 


d nrowl 


erric 


Thi-«plalee 


huvebecn, 


Igrenl 






M I'ur 


^ and are 


vorlhy of a 






An« 


g th« 






etpecialc 






e, hi Ihc pi 




ombiii, 


he Cue'a 




Drop, 


and Ihe Jefl 






peara, Iha 


Bartlel 


the 


SOK, the F 




y, Iha 


Frederick 




ml-irg 


i among the 


PplB,UieG 




u=in, the 




»elle 


Fleur. Ihe 


Dutch Mig 




I^iea'S 


eel, and 


Red 




Ml the plat 


tiare. 



The leading harliculluTsl n 
rccoily endeavored lo coonle 



d the c 






idopiing thia wm-k aa ihe American atonlatd ;' and wo 
(■m Ihat li luia been «o recognized and adopted, in refer- 
mco lo thia country, in I.iiulon. Ilorilcuiture la greatly 
iHldHed for Ihe advawNH il ban made within the Ion few 
yrauio ilie aaibor of thia w.irk. He ia well known lo all 
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■;i-i. Tlii^ rrlition, pulili«ht^l by Grigjf. Kllinlt & Co., is ' aptly chnnirterizwl by a contemporary, " ihcIXiric Read.' 

■'hcnp, :iml should lit* rlii"ip, fir it 'm pnt jip for universal The pnintiiijj^ i* worthy the subject, the arti«t, ai\u ia< 

'!islril)UtiMTi. li i^* well illii-trnttMl liy Dark-y. pool ; :iini is one of the richest productions of Amcricai. an. 

Tki M-'ifiral Cosni-ain'on, or Fiimilu Fhysirifiny Trentine of , , ^ . .., . „.. w^ ■ ^ 

,. J. y,, ,. •. I o. * £. « r T- II ■ -* Campmi^n in M-txteo. or a Glimpsf at Ltft in C^.vi 

fnt Di-yi-a^'S of the I ii'tfd ^tatff, &-r. BuJnmf^ Eicell. „ . . . „. . ■«.,; 

T,, . . : , , II 1 . /i . > By one icho has seen the Elephant. Phila. : »ir«,vt 

Thi» IS a \vi)rk h«nf,' uml well kn(»\\'n to the luition; and , , . 

.1 I-.- 1 /• I • .1 . 1 • . ' LUnitt. 

U\o vUlum lirftirc u-!, bfing tin' loiith, is un enlargement , _, . . , . , . , ^ ,• . , 

,. . ., Ill 1 r , This work, though, perhan«, Iwneath inc dignity r.f i 

nnn imppiveiiii'nt on Ih'He Nvliieh have heretofore appeared, i . , . . ... , ,. , , 

-V ^, , , •. , • ,. . , , r«»riiial review, is Htill good readme, and we nave ?■■« 

Dr. riinpniau ha;* pronnniireil it to be indis]>ntnlilv the ',...,. 

r , I . .• I- ■ t 1 ■' 1 1. I throuirh lis wige.-j With pleasure. 

nioM useful po]>iilar 1re;ni.*e on medicine with which he ' 

i.'? aoquaiuli-*! ; and .t larje number of ihe ino-t oelebrnted 

professors of the coantr^^ as Caldwell, Shippen, Barton, I ^'•'«^'>''* "/ ^''V"''' "»'' Meteorolngf. By J. .Vu.-V 

Wc-Hlhouse, un.l others have very eiMMhatieally com- I '"'''^ Afrt^ricnn flitinn, Jhthed and WustraWl iciu, .r>- 

meiided it t(, the confidence of the public. The edition Ik- ' ^n-^r.uws^ on iroo>U ««J ^'^ colond platft. I'h^hi : 

lore UK is n grc'it iinpruveiueiil upon iln'se which have pre- ' ' ■"''"''''''"^'• 

ceded it, huviiifr. in addition to corr.-etions resulting from ' This trenti.-*eou Phynics, by Professor Mtlller, is lh'.' fir*i 

ihe advance of tliu seituce, a in.-aiisc <m Ilyiln-pathy, , ofn ."erie*! tif work.-*, tn the diiferent bnmchc* oi *r\\\'.r. 

Honin-jKilliy, and the Chrnnotherinal .xyiitein. It is pn!i- . n<»w paspinpr through the prrss of Baillicre, in lysii-l- :i 

li«he<l by Th"ma'*, Cowperthwailf A- Co., Philadelphia, ' The Amerii^an eililor has made many nddilLont^ and j :- 

and d<H.'s, in general appearance anil character, great creilit ' prnveniiMits ; and the work, us presented lo the publi''. •< 

ii» th(»se enlerprizing pl:bli^her.^. ' wi rlliy of all pr ii<e anl ail patronage. 

(ientrril ,Srott and hh Sinff. Citrnprisin^ Memoirs r/ dm- Th- Prhnart/ Srlnwl Hi'niliir — Parts First, Se.eowf, nn^l Th^ri 
trals 7Vi^'^.v, Smith, 'iuitmnn^ l>hiflil?. ritlou'^ L-rn-, By Wtn. I). Stcin^ Priiifipal of the M'lykfic nr-'in.rtr 

CatltcailaiLr^ Pn'ttrfi iKnwl Pirrnr^nul f.'nlonrfs Chi.'il^, , Sr'int>!, Bojiton. Vhilntltlphia: Thomti$» CoxvjHrtUK-'ifK 

Kileiff H(trn-r/ ntt-1 7iui!ir, nn.l (*th>r Di-tiii^ni.^h. I OJ/i- . ^y Co. 

r.r, Warhnl In (i^nml .'Vc.T.. Arfvy ; T.^-th^r ,riih i The-e vlr.nKS have been i.re|>ar«l lo supp'.v Hm- w...r. 

X.'tir^s o/G,,,. K^nr.t.v, <"-.'. J)n;„>/,a/r. /V.y/z.vi', 'uil ' „f .i ,,.!.. m f,.r te.icb ill- rending in Primary SV.'h^H.ls. T'.-: 
nrnrrs. Phihnhfphia : Gri^-s, EUint .V ('... ,„^|^ ,,.,, ,,^.^.,, ^,^,^^ p,,ffi,r,„..«tl, and the scries will l.'e f.= iii-l 

This work enibodi.-s tlie fl..,.tin- mirlligciicc whieh has ,„ ^„j;„.. ^..^j^ ,., „j„ ^^^lier and the t.iughl. 

rea<*hetl in« in relation to the pre:"eut AF'-xi.'an war, and !.■* ■ 

illutlrate*! by wixjd-cuts wirlhv of the text. We can .•'ay I 

„,, : I u • . ■ '.■ . .1 11.1 Gr,i?nr'^ Ano^y^ix. A Tr.-n*i^t on the Stmrlvf t-r ,'•.'. 

no more. IhislKMiki.i not iiiii'rmr to jiihers which the ^ . , . • • , 

. ■. ^.1 •. 1 ■ •. I I -11 I I.I i:ir-!i^hl.'i/i\:ui'^'',orih':Ain'lH^tsnndClag»ifi'-ntic.-ii' 

eunoiiity of the tiommuiiity has invitcil. and will doubtlc.«:i ^ ■< = i ^ .,. , 

,, ., , 1 1 II • Stn'ti'i'-rs n-i,/ f!,.ir Cotnt'on-Ht I'ltrtf. With lilu-trrirn" 

sell, US they have *»ld, well. i ' -,,■-,• 

ri,ld J-'.r- .-riyry a-filjit-tl .';» thi Mit" Oj frhoOtX. By S"'. :»•'! 

G-.nrral T^y'rr r.nd his St'iff. C-nivrisiot; M'tnoirs of . ./. Hr, .u. A. .1/., Prinripil vf the FhiHiji^s lirtino-.r 

GtHfrnls Tnylor, Wvrth, llVo/, fiitd Buti'.r^ CoU. M'ly^ j >'ch<"il. B-"!*'/!. /*» ^,''.^/n•/ '-y Tiiotnif, CVrc;- rr/i?r ■.- 

Crossj Clay. IbwUnj Y^lt, Ufy^. and Oi'ir Di-tin- ', Jir Co. 

avifhtd ni/irr.rs A'la. h-d to Gin. Taylor'* Ar.i^. P.':i- : -p,,,. ,;.;,. , r,,,-,^ v.-bimc -a;r..ie:illy indicato* its piir;- -- .-. 

IwUphin : tiring, llllint ^ Co. | ,.„.i , i,..,p,..n..r. It is a w "rk ealcnlatid lo coiilribuje. in :i 

This volnnie seems to be :l< picturesque and v* v. ril;d>lc ; e,.:iH.Icr..l.:.- dr/ree, to improve tlic lueth.Kls ..f leacJ. iig 

ri* other work.s of a like eluiraoler, and is as well writt-.-u j ^j^^. i'^„,,;;,|, '.aimiia-.M;. 

and II ■* well priiil«'d as the be-it. Perhaps tliis i.> nut s.iying j 

mt.ch; b:jt can we -ay mor^ i y^^, Cmux.n.xr Srh':,? B.ruhr, .vnsistins of S,I r'i.-r^ >ii 
L^cturts on thi. Physical Phr,u,„i,»a of Uvins B,iviis. ■^'"••^ ""■' ''>•".": 'f''* f-^x.'rl.^i in Arlirulmi^n. By 

ByCailoMntUufi.Pmf.s^orinth. Vnir,rsi'y of Pi.n. "'"'"'« />• >"-■"/»■ Tn.-ma.-, Coxcperthxc.ut^^ ^ (V. 

Trnn.-'hitcd hy .h.na:han P>r,ira, M. D.. F. R. -V. P-t'lu. : PhU-uHphin. 

Li.'X ^ Blamh-nd. This Wi>rk is wi.:K ■b>;!;ned to correct prevailing vie;? 

Tl.is wi>rk liii-* p:i<>i:d through two edition-* in Italy, rmd nf articiil.ition. Thi.re i* nmch r«>i>in for reform in ili;-* 

one In I'rnnce. A ha?ty examinafltMi of the V"'nme has branch of education, even our best j'ublio speaker- Vuir.g 

ex.it»'d adi'yrree of rurio>*ity and ailinirittion wliii'hamore > guilty i»f provincial error-i. and I'.nilly enuneialinii. Tiie 

cnrefnl periis;il th^nWs.*c:mn<iW give it will enable ni here- ' rules are lucidly cxplainil, an.l tlic stleotions inado with 

after to d») jufslice lo. , taste. 

r,.. : /r.w/rcj .>r t.'ir Viiiil .fLo^'f,and OtJ-.r Po-m^. By \ ...,,.„^,. Di,tria Sdi-o} U'.nlr. Same ruhUshrf. 

.Urv. S. .7. riafe. Cnr-ii ^ llnrt, Phifad Ifhia. j rjij^j^ .^ .^ „j,,pj. jjjvanr...l !.iid more valuable branch < -f the 

This b.M.iti.-iil vdnm.. i.- dedicated t,. the reader.-, of the | ^.„„,. ^..^j^.^ ,,f ^,.,,^ ,„,„j.^^ .„, 1 j^ ,!e^ij,„^..a for the hj.ihe.t 

I.ady'* li»^.k, (why not to its amiable prf.prielor .') of which | ^.j,,^^^^.^ of public and priv ate sch.K.Is. 

*he ha* l'>ng bmi in able and sncce^^'l'ul eiUtor. We have i 

i;->t loiiii li.iii..' Ill ex;t?ii;rn' the v<iliiinc j>ii:re by pTiTf— that ' ™ ,, , ,,,, ■ i • ii • ■ i 

' • . " I Tif: IIoMi: .ToiRX.xL. — I ms admirable j'tTinlical I'lam- 

is a hiip-Mih---* ri'-i-rvi'd t.i us. and we leel, in ^o much, the . . , . . , , . ■ «»-•.» «r 

'■ ' ■> taiii* aiiil aiivaiic.-s it" riiw:i!''<: repiilalion, \\ Hii .\[ -.-ns 

rn;:rr i:ii>iir i:ii-.t:il . i ii.r.ire »MiiiyiiiC!it ; b'-it we kU')W , . . . . . , , . .• . 

' .» J 1 , ,V; Wi.l!-*!* Its I'.litor-i, It nc*."!-; iii» ciidorseinesii li-'iuits 

r.at .Mrs. llil'- 1^. !n.'<'i" "li.j i^iif.-ii. iiioi piiW'.-nuI, triil-uiil, , • i . i -.i i • i 

' . , , co-ilcmp'-rariej-. Ii must \ir. with ••uch irt-iims, tan and 

.in.l f .«■;■. i!ii oi lur wiii-r-; .md We :ire rertam thai the , , , ,, i- i ' i ii- 

eApjTiiiK'c, ;iil ih.it a Wi-i'Mv pcriotlira! can be. \\ e m- 
Volnme bi'iiTi- lis :* w rt!iv -u iii" ire than prai-e. . . ■ ' . i ■ ,• 

Vile allenti-m ti> ine adviTli-^-nii'Ml up-'ii tii»: ruver ••! I'us 

A'r-fiyi:,'.'//M-.— Thi-i brj.inii.i: ;i.H-.n h'ls b.'fii beiiiitifuily . .:i:iii! <.r -f i!i- Mnjia/'ue. T-ii<sc wl." kiv-w lh.; Journal 

rompiinieuted !>y !in artisl-p.'i i win «•<• ••■Mi:r:'iuii'.n-; mrii-h wi'l (•••:'",'la;-i >ji '» I'-.c .ilve'iijiir-" h'l-.'.' n -l to!d lia'f iis 

our iKigesf, Th'iiuas IJuciiia.-iii Urail, or, as he has !>een ' nierin. 
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I' H 1 1, A D K L P H 1 A , 



JACOB JONES. 

L.T8.E MAN WHO COTLDN'T C E T ALONG IS THE WORLD 



pbB loSEt iras clerk ia b vomnii»*iiin Miirv at a 
r nf five hundred ilullurf a year. Jla vraf ju<) 
rii, and bad been receiving ihiii !>alary for 
. Jacob had nu one to cure for Iml hitti«ctf; 
'. m ur other, il LippciicJ Ihat he did mil 
> Rionej-, bnt, in^uid, uttially bad fnmi 
I- !iundrcil tlulluni glBoding a^iast him on 

: 1 1 Lcb money have ]:oii Inid by, Jacob?'' Raid 

"ineri'batilu-huempli'yi-dhiin. ThLsijue^- 

N[uii Jacob rnlhcr suddenly ; anil duiiiiiij . 

^ TroiD ibe swiice tbul il did, vrai uu( >it a^recnblc »ii(' | 

jrclianl wax > very careful uul ecoao- 

" I biiv R laid by any ihi'ns yet,'' reptiud JuriA, i 
air of cinbarnufTaeol. 
''ii'lT' ^-aid llio merchanl, in aurprise. : 
"Why wtai liBVo yuii iona wiib your money?" 
. *■! 'tc »paii il, iciuehow or utb«t." 

"Il aisift have bren samvhiiw ot other, I »bould . 
ruehow t;l^«," relumed tbo employer, luilf I 
iiul half playfully. " But really 
yiVt are a very Ibou^-htles* young man lo Wi 



dollar. p..r a 


niim Ifi 


lay by. I ,av 


.1 nearly M 


huTidri'd 


d..1l. 


fs a yea 


r on a aalery 


o larger th 


* ■■I>1 


'ulil like very much to knau 


how you u 


il. Ir. 




TC 11 CUI 


; iu fact, 1 hardly ovlt ha 


ton iloll 




„ytK,..t 






"\VI 


■re ( 




inuneygo, Jacob? In wb 


wayd.1 


von - 


H,'nJiibii 


idrodJolhir^a 


car more tb 




arj- 








-Tb 


Vate 


>peiil, 1 know ; aiid tkil 


IS preUy inn 


ull I r:x 




bont it,' 


repli«i Jacob. 




■• Vol 


c.,n 


.crtumly 


I.-11 by your , 


n-alo accoi 



other, I »bould , Tito uercbai 



■'No, fir. What's the iPe ? Mv salary i- 
iiidretl d.^llara a year, and wouldn't be nny 
)rtc~'< in kept an aecouiK of every half cent i 
'■ Jlumph!" 



llism 






" I don'T lEiink I iniJ<r'' niy money, 
" What, llim, liavo you done wilb il?" asked iIk 
merahaDt. 






of my ^ary 



The inercbanl Hliook ha bead. 
Then you live ojttranipuilly for a young man of 
your age and condition. Ilnw inneli do you pay fur 

" Four donars a week." ' 

"Too tnuL'b by from Hfly cvnii to a doHar, Riil, | 

even paying llial RUm, fiiiir more dolbirit per week i 

.night lo roertfullyallyonrolboreKpewet.aiidleMW 

you what ivould amuuni lo ncariy uoc liiindred | 



np uIhiui hb eleik. IIk fuel lliat he »|>vnt £ 
five hundred dollars a year, and kept no private i 
coiinl, wnaenongh for him. 

" He 'It ni'vur be any good to hiui^'elf Dor anybo 
cl-e. Sjjciid hi. whole .ahiry— buinpli ! Keep i 
privBlc8t-ei,>iinl — humph !" 

Tliis was lUe opiniM bold of Jiii'oli Jonc* tiy 1 
oiiipliiyer from that day. The reaion why he t 
inquired a. I» liow much money lie bad »«v«d, « 
ihif. He had a nephew, a p<Hir young moB, wl 
like .Tae^-li, (va. a elerk, and allowed a good deal 
ability for bti-iiie-<H. His Milnry wu< nilher moielh 
wluil Juvoli n-ivived, and, like Jui-ob, be)>pDiil jta 
liul not on hiinrelf. He riiiipiitled. mainly, I 
mother anil a ynniip>T brother and Kistcr. A go 
ehani.'e fur a .uiuil, IhiI rato lir^inniif, was tc 
liy the uncle, whii'h wonld rei|iiirc only obc 
a lb<'ii!aud dollars a* an inTUi'im'Mil. Ii^ l«i o^S 
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it would Ini just the thinff for Jacob and the nephew. 
Supposin-r that Jacob had four or five hundred dollars 
laid by, il was his intcnti*.>n, if lie approvt^d of th(! 
ihin^, tt) furni")! hiss nopliew with a likesinn, in order 
to join him and c)it(!r into biL^ine^tf. But llie acknow- 
ledgment (»f Jaccb lliat he had not saved a dollar, 
and that he kept noi)rivate aeeounf, settled the matter 
m the merchant's mind, a-, far as he was c<»nccrm\l. 

About a niunth afterward, Jacob met his em- 
ployer's ncphow, who said. 

" I am g"'»ing into bu «ine.?s." 

"You arc?" 

" Yes.'' 

" What are you goinj? to do ?" 

"Open a cummissirui .•'tore." 

''Ah I Can y.'U jr'^t any f^tn-d con>ignmenls?*' 

"I am to have the ajrency for a new mill, which 
ha!« ju.>t eommeiK'cd operati«.»ns, l)e>ide con<i^Miments 
of goods l>um>cveral fcinall concerns at the East." 

" You will have to make advancers." 

"T»> no j:. I'll extent. ]My uncle ha,-? M?cuied the 
agency i»f the new mill here without any advance 
being required, and eight hundred or n thou>and 
dollars will be a< much as 1 .'•hall need to secure as 
many goods as I can sell from the other e^tabli^h- 
meiits of which I speak." 

"Put where will the eight hundn'd or u th(>u«and 
come from ?" 

'• My U'lrle hns placed a thour-and dollars at my 
diKpo>al. Indecil, the whole .thing is the result of 
his recommendation." 

''Your Tmc!e1 You are a lucky i\oc;. I wi>h I 
had a rich uncle. Iiut there is no such good fortune 
for nic." 

Thi."> was the cr r.clusion of Jacob Jonoi, ^vIh) mnde 
hinir^e'f (piito U'rhnppy for s«'me v.'ccks, brooding 
over the matter. lie never once dreamed of the 
real cau.-e of his not having had an ctpial ^hare in 
his young friend's good fortune. lie had not the 
most di>:anl idea tluit his employer felt nearly as 
much rcgjwd for li!:n rs for his nephew, and wouM 
have piouio!<'d h-s i:it<.r<r.its as quickly, if he had felt 
justified in doing so. 

•'It'.- my luck, I suppo-.c," wa* the final conclu- 
sion t)f hi;* mii.d; " isnd it's no u^e to eiy ab(»ut it. 
Any li.>w, it is n't i.-very nnin with a lich uueh*, and 
a lUou.-ai'd doliiirs advaneed, who succeeds in bnsi- 
nwif nor every ni:in who ^tnlts wi'hont Ciipital that 
«« uni»tiecC"'sful. 1 undi!rstand as mT\!i about business 
us the <i!d p.!:!!!'.' i:"plK*w. any day; aial cui gel con- 
signments a^ weil as he c;in.'' 

Three «>r I'-Mir month- after this, .Tacob notified the 
mcrclinnt lluit he wa< g"ing to >t.»rf f'<r I-iiu-elf, and 
a>ked hi.; ii;!c'e.>t n- far a^ he •■fiuld give if, withiiUt 
interlering wilh hi- own b:i iiic.--*. Ills empluyer 
did n«ii spij.ik ver}' eiic«)u;agingly about the matter, 
which oiri.'r'h;d J.ie -b. 

"He's at*iai«l I'll injure hl.s nepl.cw," ho said to 
himself. '' IJut he lu'cdn'tbe unesisy— the v,'.>rld is 
wide enoi'gli fi»r u-i all, ih ' o'd hunk" I*' 

Jac'.ib lMiri(»wcd a I'oup'c «if li-indiei] dt>l!ars, toi^k 
a 8tOie at five himdied do'Iur> ji year i«'nt, and em- 
ployed a c!c;k and porter. He thcu -cut his circulars 



to a number of manufactories at the East,anDounciD{; 
the fact of his luiving opened a new e*.<mmissioQ 
hou^■e, and soliciting consignments. His next moTc 
was, to leave hi« boarding-house, where he h'aJ been 
paying four dollars a week, and take lodgings at a 
hotel at seven dollars a week. 

Notwithstanding Jacob went regularly to the post 
ollice twice every day, few letters eamc to hand, 
and but few of them contained bills of Inding and 
invoices. The result of the first year's liu-nie-s \\Tii 
an inci>me from eonimission.-i^n >ale.s of seven hun- 
di-ed dollars. Against this were the items of one 
thousand dollars for personal expenses, five hundred 
dollars for store-rent, seven hundred duliar? for clerk 
and porter, and for petty and contingent expenses, 
two hund.ed dollars; leaving the une.i>:nforlabIe de- 
ficit of seventeen hundred dollars, which stonl ai^ainj* 
him in the form of bills payable for sales elfecled, 
and small notes of accommodation borrowed from 
his friends. 

The result of the first vear's business of his old 
employer'.*^ nephew was very diflercnt. The gross 
profits were three thousand dollars, and the expenses 
as follows : personal expense, seven hundred dollars 
— ^just what the young iinm's salary had previously 
been, and out of which he supporte<f his inotlier and 
her family — store-rent, thiee hundred dollars; porter, 
two hundred and fifty, petty expeascs one hundred 
dyllars — in all, thirteen himdicd and fifty dollars, 
leaving a net profit of sixteen hundred and fifty dollar*. 
It will l)e seen that he did not go to the expense of i 
clerk during the first year. He preferred working 
a little harder, and kecjiing his own books, by which 
an important saving was efl'ected. 

At the end of the second year, nolwi:hs!anding 
Jacob Jones' biLsiu<^ss more than doubled itself, lio 
was compelled to wind up, and found himself twenty- 
five hundred dollars worse than nothing. Several of 
his unpaid bills to eastern hoiLses were pli^d in suit, 
and as ho lived in a state where imprisonment for 
debt still existed, he was compelled to go throu^ 
the forms required by the insolvent laws, to keep 
clear of durance vile. 

At the very period when he was driven uiulor by 
adverr.e gales, his young friend, who had gmie into 
busine.NS abf»nt the same time, found himself under 
the neeer.-ity of enipl(»ying a clerk. He oflered Jone« 
a •'alary of lour hundred dollars, the most he believed 
himself yet justified in paying. This was accepted, 
and .Tacob found himself once more stiinding upon 
terra firmn^ although the portion upon which hi.-* 
feet re-sttjd was very small, btill it was terra firma — 
and that was something. 

The real causes of his ill success never iVr a mo- 
ment occurred to ihe mind of Jacob. He eonsjde:ed 
him^elf an " unlucky dog.'* 

"Kverythln? that some pet^ple touch turn.s to 
m<'n»'y,*' he would .sometimes ^ay. "But I wasn't 
born under a lucky star." 

ln"«t«.'inl «)f ii'jridly bringing d»>wn bis «'\pcnse<, a.s 
he ou£ilit to h.ive d.)ne, to I'our bundled dollar"*, if he 
had h.i'l to live in a garret and co^k his t»wn lo.hl, 
Jacob went back to his old board ing-hoUSi*, and paid 
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four dollars a week. All his other expenses required 
at least eight dollars more to meet ibem. He ^^-as 
perfectly aware that he was living beyond his income 
— the exact exce:» lie did not 8top to ascertain — ^but 
he expected an increase of salary before long, as a 
matter of course, either in his present situation or in 
a new one. But no increase took plac« fur two 
years, and then he was between three and four hun- 
dred dollars in debt to tailors, boot-makers, his land- 
lady, and to sundry friends, to whom he applied for 
small simis of money in cases of emergency. 

One day about this time, two men were conversing 
together quite earnestly, as they walked leisurely along 
one of the principal streets of the city where Jacob 
resided. One was past the prime of life, and the 
other ab<.)ut twenly-two. They were father and son, 
and the subject of conversation related to the wish 
of the latter to enter into business. The father did 
not think the young man was possessed of sufficient 
knowledge of business, or experience, and was, 
therefore, desirous of associating some one with him 
who could make up these deficiencies. If he could 
find just the person that pleased him, he was ready 
to advance capital and credit to an amount some- 
where within the neighborhood of twenty thousand 
dollars. For some months ho had been thinking of 
Jacob, who was a iirst-rate salesman, had a good 
address, and was believed by hiin to possess business 
habits .eminently conducive to success. The fuct 
that he had once failed, was something of a draw- 
back in his mind, but he liad asked Jacob the 
reason of his ill-success, which was so plausibly 
explained, that he considered the young man as 
simply unfortunate in not having capital, and no- 
thing else. 

" I think Mr. Jones just the right man for you," 
the father said, a.s they walked along. 

" I do n^^now of any one with whom I had rathor 
ffwm a b^Bess connection. He is a man of good 
address, business habits, and, as far as I know, good 
principles.'' 

** Suppose you mention the subject to him this 
afternoon." 

This was agieed to. Tlic two men then entered 
the shop of a t'ashionablo tailor, for the purpose of 
ordering some clothes. While there, a man, having 
the appearance of a collector, came in, and drew the 
tailor aside. Their conversation was brief but 
earnest, and concluded by the tailor's saying, so 
loud that he could be heard by all who were standing 
near, 

"It's no use to waste your time with him any 
longer. Just hand over the account to Simpson, 
and let him take care of it." 

The collector turned away, and the tailor came 
back to his customers. 

**It is too bad," he said, " the way some of these 
young fellows do serve us. I have now several 
thousand dollars on my books against clerks who 
receive salaries large enough to support tliem hand- 
somely, and I can't collect a dollar of it. Tliere is 
Jacob Jones, whose account I have just ordered to be 
placed in the hands of a lawyer, he owes me nearly 



two hundred dollars, and I can't get a cent out of 
him. I call him little better than a scamp." 

The father and son exchanged glances of signifi- 
cance, but said nothing. The fate of Jacob Jones 
was scaled. 

"If tliat is the case," said the father, as they 
stepped into the street, ** the less we have to do with 
him the better." 

To this the son assented. Another more prudent 
young man was selected, whose fortune was made. 

When Jacob received lawyer Simpson's note, 
threatening a suit if the tailor's bill were not paid, he 
was greatly disturbed. 

''Am I not the most unfortunate man in the 
world?'' ho said to hini^lf, by way of consolation. 
" After having paid him so much money, to be 
served like this. It is too bad. But this is the way 
of the world. Let a poor devil once get a little 
under the weather, and every one must have a kick 
at him." 

In this dilemma poor Jacob had to call upon the 
tailor and beg him for further time. This was humi- 
liating, especially as tlic taTlor was considerably out 
of humor, and disposed to be hard with him. ^ threat 
to apply for the benefit of the insolvent law again, if 
a suit was pressed to an issue,^ finally induced the 
tailor to waive legal proceedings for the present, and 
Jacob had the ijnmediate terrors of the law taken 
from before his eves. 

This event set Jacob to thinking and calculating, 
what he had never before deemed neocs>ary in his 
private afiairs. The result did not make him feel 
any happier. To his astonishment he ascertained 
tliat he owed more than the whole of his next year's 
salary would pay, while that was not in itself sufii- 
cient to meet his current expenses. 

For some weeks after iJiis di^cove^y of the real 
state of his affairs, Jacob was very unliappy. He 
applied for an increase of salary, and obtained the 
addition of one hundred dollars per annum. This 
was someihing, which was about all that could be 
said. If he could live on four hundred dollars a year, 
which he had never yet been able to do, the addition 
to his salary would not pay his tailor's bill within 
two years; and what was he to do with boot-maker, 
landlady, and others ?'' 

It happened about this time that a clerk in the 
bank where his old employer was a director, died. 
His ."salary had been one thousand dollars. For the 
vacant place Jacob made immediate application, and 
was so fortunate as to secure it. 

Under other circmustance.>, .Tacob would have 
refused a salary of fifteen hundred duUurs in a bank 
against five hundred in a counting-room, and for the 
reason that a bank, or ollloe clerk, has little or no 
hope beyond his salary all his life, while a counting- 
house clerk, if he liave any aptness for trade, stands a 
fair chance of getting into busiuess sooner or later, and 
making his fortune as a merchant. But a debt of four 
hundred dollars hanging over his head, was an argu- 
ment in favor of a clerkship in the bank, at a bulary of 
a thousand dollars a year, not to bo resi.>ted. 

I'll Veep W >mV\\ \ ^ex cvtti '^wVl ^^^ ^<Jl^^ 
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again/' he consoled himself l>y Kayihir, "and then 
Vi\ go back into a counting-room. I've an ambition 
above being a bank clerk all my life." 

Painful experience had made Jacob a little wiser. 
For the first time in his life he commenced keeping 
an account of his personal expenAes. This acted as 
a salutary check upon his bad habit of spending 
money for every little thing that happened to strike 
his fancy, and enabled him to clear off his whole 
debt within the first year. Unwisely, however, he 
had, during this time, promised to pay some old 
debts, from which the law had released him. The 
persons holding these claims, finding him in the re- 
ceipt of a higher salary, made an appeal to his honor, 
which, like an honest, but not a prudent man, he 
responded to by a promise of pa^inent as soon as it 
was in his power. But little time elapsed aHer these 
promises were made, before ho found himself in the 
hands of constables and magistrates, and was only 
saved from imprisonment by getting friends to go his 
bail for six and nine months. In order to secure 
them, he had to give an order in advance for his 
salary. To get these burtlcns off of his shoulders, it 
took tiyelve months longer, and then ho was nearly 
thirty years of age. 

"Thirty years old!" he said, to himself on his 
thirtieth birth-day. "Can it be possible? Long 
before this I ought to have been doing a flourishing 
business, and here I am, nothing but a l^ank clerk, 
with the prospect of never rising a step higher as 
long as I live. I do n't know how it is that some 
people get along so well in the world. I am sure 
I am as industrious, and can do business as well as 
any mjin ; but hero I am still at the point from which 
I started twenty years ago. I can't understand it. 
I 'm afraid there 's more in luck than I 'm wilhng to 
believe." 

From this time Jacob set himself to work to obtain 
a situation in si>me store or counting-room, and 
finally, after locking about for nearly a year, was 
fortunate enough to obtain a good place, as book- 
keeper and salesman, with a wholesale grocer and 
commi-jsion meichant. Seven hundred dollars was 
to l>c his j?alary. His fiionds called him a fool for 
giving up an easy place at one thousand a year, for 
a hard one at st^ven hundied. But the act was a 
much wi!*cr one than many others of his life. 

Instead of saving money during the third year of 
his receipt of one thou^^and dollars, he spent iJie whole 
of his salary, without paying off a single old dcl)t. 
His private account-keeping had continued through 
a year and a half. After that it was al»andoncd. 
Had it been continued, it might have save<l him three 
or four liundred dollars, which were n«>w all gone, 
and nothing to show for them. Poor Jacob I expe- 
rience did not make him much wiser. 

Two years passi'd, and at least half a di^en younjr 
men here and there around our friend Jacob, went 
into bii<ine«s, either as partners in some old houses, 
or under tljeau>plce< of relatives or intcjrestctl friends. 
But there appeared no opening for him. He did not 
know, that many times during that period, he had 
been the subject ofconvenBtUm between parties, one 
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or both of which ii^'ere looking out for a man oi 
thorinigh business qoalificationa against which capital 
would be placed; nor the fact, that either his finit 
failure, his improvidence, or something e]he perKna! 
to himself, had caused him to be set aside for some 
other one not near so capable. 

He was lamenting his ilMuck one day, when t 
young man with whom he was very well acquainted, 
and who was clerk in a neighboring store, called iu 
and said that he wanted to have some talk with him 
about a matter of interest to both. 

"First of all, Mr. Jones," said the young man. 
after they were alone, " how much capital could yuu 
raise by a strong effort ?" 

"I am sure I don't know," replied Jacob, not in 
a very cheerful tone. " I never was luck>' in having 
friends ready to assist me." 

" Well ! perhaps there will be no need of ^hat. 
You have had a good salary for four or live yein— 
how much have you saved ? Ehiough, probaUy, t 
answer ever}' purpose — that i*, if you are willing to 
join me in taking ad^'antage of one of the best open- 
ings for bii>iness that has offered for a long time. I 
have a thousand dollars in the savings bank. You 
have as much, or more, I presume ?" 

"I am sorry to say I have not," was poor 
Jacob*s reply, in a desponding voice. " I "was unfor- 
tunate in business some years ago, and my old debts 
have drained av^ny from me every dollar I couW 
earn." 

" Indeed I that is very unfortunate. I was in hope* 
you could furnij>h a thousand dollars." 

" I might borrow it, perhaps, if the cliance is a 
very goixl one." 

"Well, if you could do llmt, it would 1k» as well. 
I suppose," returned tin* young man. " But yuu 
must see about it immediately. If you cannot join 
mo at once, I must find some one who ^ull. for the 
chance is too good to be lost." ^^ 

Jacob gi.H a full statement of the business propt><ed. 
its nature and prospects, and ihcu laid the matter bo- 
fore the three merchants with whom he bad at 
different times lived in the capacity of clerk, and 
Iwgged them to advance him the requir<»tl capita!. 
The subject ^\'as taken up by them and seriously 
considered. They all liked Jucob, and felt willing 
to promote his interests, but had little or no con- 
fidence in his ultimate success, ou aecomit uf his 
want of economy in personal matters. It was very 
justly remarked by one of them, that this want of 
economy, and the judicious use of money in personal 
matter*!, would go with him in business, and mar al! 
his prr)spects. Still, a«« they had great c«")nfidenee in 
the other man, they agreed to advance, jointly, the 
sum needed. 

In the meantime, the young man who Imd made 
the proposition to Jacob, when he learned that he 
had once failed in busine^*, \vas still in debt, and 
liable to have ctaini< pushed against him, (thiit he 
inferretl from Jacob's having stretched the truth, by 
saying that his old debts drained away from him every 
dollar, when the fict wa-* he was freed from tliem 
\ by \Yve \»tov\*\ai» o^ VVa \T&\iW«OL\. Vilvt of the state.) 
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came to tho conclusion that a bi»incs8 connection 
with him was a thing to be avoided rather than 
Boufirht after. He accordingly turned his thoughts in 
*anothcr quarter, and when Joues called to inform him 
that be had raised the capital needed, he vrns coolly 
told that it was too late, he having an hour before 
closed a parlner>hip arrangement with another person, 
under the belief that Jon&i could not advance the 
money required. 

This was a bitter disappointment, and soured the 
mind of Jacob against his fellow man, and ug»in^t the 
fates also, which he alledged were all combined 
against him. His own share in the matter was a 
thing undreamed of. Ho believed himself far better 
qualified for ba«iness than the one who had been 
preferred before him, and he had tho thou^sand dollars 
to ad\'ance. It mus4 be his luck that vm* against 
him, nothing else ; he could come to no other conclu- 
sion. Oilier people could get along in the world, but 
he couldn't. That was the great my.stcryof his lii'o. 

For two years Jacob hod been waiting to get 
married. He had not wished to take this step before 
entering into business, and liuving a fair prospect 
before him. Bui veara were creeping on him apace, 
and the fair libject of his atfoctions seemed weary of 
delay. 

'*It is no a<e to wait any longer,*' he said, after 
this dashing of his cup to the earth. '' Luck is against 
me. I shall never be any thing but a poor devil of a 
clerk, if Clara is willing to sliare my humble lot, we 
might as well be married first as last." 

Clara vsrns not unwilling, and Jacob Jones entered 
into tho estate connubial, and took upon him the 
ewres of a family, with a salary of seven hundred 
dollars a year to sustain the new relation. Instead 
of taking cheap boarding, or renting a coupic of 
rooms, and commencing hou^ekeeping in a small 



way, Jacob saw but one course before him, and 
that was to rent a genteel house, go in debt for 
genteel furniture, and keep two servants. Two 
years was the longest tliat he could bear up under 
this state of things, when he was sold out by the 
sheriff*, and forced " to fy^ through the mill again," 
a4 taking the benefit of the iu>olvent law was face- 
tioasly called. 

" Poor fellow ! he has a hard time of it. I wonder 
why it is that he gets along so badly. He is an 
industrious man, and regular in his luibits. It is 
straijge. Kut some men seem born to ill-luck." 

So said some of his pitying friends. Others under- 
stood the matter belter. 

Ten years liave passed, and Jacob is still a clerk, 
but not in astore. Hopeless of getting into business, he 
applied for a vacancy that occurred in an insurance 
company, and received the ajipointment, which he still 
holds, at a salary of t wel ve hundred dr)llars a year. After 
being sold out three times by the ^l)erifl', and liaving 
the deep moniilcation of seeing her hu>band brought 
down to the humiliating necesnity of applying as 
often tor the benefit of the insolvent law, Mis. Jones 
took affairs, by con^ent of her husband, into her own 
liands, and managed them ^with such prudence and 
economy that, notwithstanding they have five chil- 
dren, the expenses, all told, are not over eight hundred 
dollars a year, and liolf of the surplus, four hundred 
dollars. Is appropriated to the liquidation of debts 
contracted .since their marriage, and the other half 
depa«iited in the savings' bank, as a fund for the 
education of their childi'cii in the higher branches, 
when they reach a more advanced age. 

To this day it is a matter of wonder to Jacob Jones 
why he could never get along in the world like some 
people; and he has come to the settled conviction 
that it is his " luck.'' 
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When firrt we saw her face, so dimpled o*cr 
With fmilofl of sweetcM clinrin, we wiid within 

Oar inmost heart, thnt ne'er on cirth hcfnrc 
Had *n much pn«!«ing bennty rver ln-rn : 

So full of 8Weete«t gnee, no fjiir to ^oc — 

This treasure bright mir bnhc in infnnry. 

Like blush of rnsrs wns the tint of health 
Overspread her lovely cheek* ; niul tliey might vio 

In h**auty with the fuire:*t fl'Aver— nur wealth, 
Thoii(»h toM in countle«< million*, e*er c<>nM bny 

The nulinnco of this gem, thnn nueht more bright 

Which lies in hidden mine, or saw tho light. 

The ilawn of life wns fair ; $«> w.i» il.4 mrjrn ; 
^ For with each day new l>e:iuiiea nii-t oar view, 
And well wc deemed that nhe, the dear first-lK>rn, 

Might early fade, like flowers that earth l»e«trew 
With all their cherished l>eaaty, leaving naught 
Bat faded leaves where once their forms were sooght. 

17* 



She smiled upon us, and her spirit fled 
To toite the pluueare« of Uial fairer land. 

Where angels ever dwell — ^lic is nut dead ; 
Bat there with thcni her heuuieout' f«>rm doth stand, 

Arrayed in flowing light, before the llironc 

Of II im whose name is I^>vc — tl:e II«»ly One. 

She was our choicest bud, our precious flower; 

But now ehe blooms in that celeMiul place, 
Where nncght r:ui i^poil the pit.i.^ure of an hour, 

Nor ffom its benuly one bright line eflfaco — 
Whore all i;* rnc perj»/'t»nl ■"'i v.i' of bliss, 
Unmixed with sin ; all perfect happineiES. 

The darling then is safe, secure fmm ill ; . 

Why idtould we ii)ourn tluil site Imtli Icfi this earth. 
When in thai bri^'hter hind ehe Mooineth still, 

A flower more perfect, of celistiiil birih ? 
Let us submit, and own His righteous car« 
Who doeth 'wcW *, i^mva% >o vumx\aik ^b«c«. 
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When the new* of the battle of Lexington rcRched 
Charlejiton, South Carol ina rose in commotion. The 
provincial C(>njrTc>*p, which had afljonrnctl, imme- 
diately re-a«scmblcd. Two regiments of foot and 
one of horse were ordered to be raise<1; measures 
were taken to procure powder; and every prepara- 
tion made for the war which was nowpcen to be in- 
evitable. A dangrer of a vital character speedily 
!hreatenc?d the colony. Thi« was it.^ invasion by 
the British; a project which had long l)cen enter- 
tained by the royal generals. To provide in time 
for defeating it. CVnirress had dispatched General 
Lee to the Sonth. It was not until the bcginnimr of 
the summer of 1770. however, that the enemy's 
armament set sail from New York, con«>i«<ting of a 
large fleet of transport.-* with a competent land force, 
commanded by Sir ITeiry Clinton, and attendee) by 
a squadron (»f nine men-of-war, led by Sir Peter 
Parker. On the arrival of this expedition off the 
coa^t, nil Ax-as terror and confusion among the South 
Carolinians. Energetic measure.^ were, however, 
adopted to repel the attack. 

To defend their capital the inhabitants constructed 
on Siilh^tin's Island, near the entrance of their har- 
hoT, and about four miles fn)m the city, a rude fort 
of palmetto lo:r«, the command of which ■^^•as given 
to Col. Moultrie. Never, perhaps, was a more in- 
artificial defence relied on in so great an emcpj^ency. 
The fi>rm of the fort was square, with a l*nstion at 
each angle; it was built of logs bit<cd on each other 
in parallel rows, at a distance of sixteen feet. Other 
logs were bt)und together at frequent intervals with 
timlx?r dove-tailed and bolted into them. The s]iaces 
between were filled up with sand. The merlons 
were faced with palmetto logs. All the indibtry of 
the Carolinians, however, was insuflicient to com- 
plete the fort in time; and when the l>ritL*h fleet 
entered the hnrbor, the defences were little more than 
a single front facing the water. Tlie whole force of 
Col. Moultrie was four hundred and thirty-five, rank 
and tile; his nnunuient consiMe<l of nine French 
twenty-sixc-5, fourteen Engli>h eighteen*, nine 
twelve and ^:even nine pounders. Finding the fort 
could be ea>ily t.nfiladcd, Gen. Lee advi.-ed abandon- 
mg it ; but the irovernor refused, telling Moultrie to 
keep hi<4 po>Jt, until he himself ordered the retreat. 
Moultrie, on l:i> pnrt, required no urging to adopt 
this iiiore honic cr.icsc. A spectator happening to 
fay, that in half an lumr the enemy would knock the 
fort to pieces, "Then," replied Moultrie, undaunt- 
edly, " we will lie behind the niin*, and prevent 
their men from landing." Lee *vith many ftars left 

• From ■ work now ill pms, and •Imrllv to be pnblislied, 
cniirl«d '• Tht Miiitarp Htroe* oftht Unitid iMaUg. Bg C. 
J. Ptttrsmi, 9 cofj. 8ro. 500 jt/'.-' 



the island, and repairing to his camp on the miin 
land, prepared to cover the retreat of the garrison, 
which he considered inevitable. 

There wa«, perhaps, more of b^a^'ado than of 
sound military' policy in attacking this fort at all, 
since the English fleet might easily have nm the 
gaiuitlct of it, as wa.'t done a few years later. But 
Fort Moultrie was destined to be to the navy what 
Bunker Ilill had been to the army. It was in conse- 
quence of excess of scorn (or his enemy, that Sir 
Peter Parker, disdaining to leave such a place in his 
rear, resolved on its total demolition. He had no 
doubt but that, in an honr at the utmost, he could 
make the unpracticed CaroIinian.«i glad to sue for 
peace on any terms. Accordingly on the ^\i of 
June, 177rt, he entered the harbor, in all the parade 
of his proud ships, nine in numl>cr, and drawing up 
abreast the fort, let go his anchors with springs upon 
his cables, and began a furious cannonade. Mean- 
while terror reigned in Charleston. As the sound 
of the first gim went booming over the waters 
toward the town, the trembling inhabitants who had 
iM'en crowding the wharves and lining the house- 
tops since early morning, turned pale with ominous 
foreboding**. Nor were the feelings of the defenders 
of the fort les«* anxious. Looking off*, over the low 
island intervening l)etween them and the city, they 
could see the gleaming walls of their distant homes: 
and their imaginations conjured up the picture of 
those dear habitations given to the flames, as another 
Charle<itown had been, a twelve-month before, and 
the still dearer wives that inhabited them, cast lK»iL*e- 
less upon the world. As they turned from this spec- 
tacle, and watched the haughty approach of the 
enemy, at every motion l)etraying confidence of 
success, their eyes kindled with indignant feeling", 
and they silently swore to make good the words of 
their lender, by perishing, if need were, under the 
ruins of the fort. 

One by one the British men-of-war gallantly op- 
pr<'aclicd the stations a.«signed them, Sir Peter Par- 
ker, in the Bristol, h'ading the van. Tlie Experi- 
ment, another fifty gun fehip, came close after, and 
both dropped their anchors in succession directly 
abreast the fort. The other frigates f(^llo\i*ed, and 
ranged themselves as supports. The remaining v«- 
sels were ."^till working up to their stations, when the 
first gun ^^'us fired, and instantly the battle U*gun. 
The quantity of powder on the i>land being ^^luII. 
five thou^iand pounds -in all, there wa< an al»*ohi!e 
necc'ssity th»t there should be no -wn^te. Accordingly, 
the field-officers pointed the pieces in pers<^n, and 
the words "look to the comnunlorc — kv)k to the 
two-deckers I" pas.-«cd along the line. The c»>niliot 
soon grew terrific. The l>alls whistled above the 
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heads of the defender?, and bombs fell thick and fast 
within the fort ; yet, in the excitement of the moment, 
the men seemed totally unconf>cioii8 of danger. 
Occasionally a shot from one of their cannon, strik- 
ing: the hull of the flag-phip, would send the splinters 
flying into the air; and then a loud huzza would 
burst from those who worked the gims; but, except 
in instances like this, the patriots fought in stern and 
solemn silence. Once, when it was seen that the 
three men-of-war w^orking up to join the conflict, 
had become entangled among the shouls, and would 
not probably be enabled to join in the fight, a general 
and prolonged cheer went down the line, and taken 
up a second and third time, rose, like an exulting 
strain, over all the uproar of the strife. 

The inces^sant cannonade sot>n darkened the pros- 
pect, the smoke lying packed along the surface, of 
the water; while a thousand fiery tongjics, as from 
some htmdred-headed monster, shot out incessantly, 
and licking the air a moment, were gone forever. 
Occasionally this thick, cloudy veil concealed all 
but the spars of the enemy from sight, and then the 
tall masts seemed rising, by some potent spell, out 
of Bothing; occasionally the terrific explosions would 
rend and tear asunder the curtain, and, for an instant, 
the black hulls would loom out threateningly, and 
then disappear. The roar of three hundred guns 
shook the island and fort unremittingly : the water 
that washed the sand-beach, gasped with a quick ebb 
and flow, under the concUi>$ions. Higher and higher, 
the sun mounted to the zenith, yet still the battle 
continued. The heat was excessive; but casting 
aside their couts, the men breathed themselves a 
nainute, and returned to the fight. The city was now 
bidden from view, by low banks of smoke, which 
extending right and left along the water, bounded the 
horiron on two sides. Yet the defenders of the furt 
still thought of the thousands anxiously watching 
them from Cliarle?»ton, or of the wives and molhers, 
trembling at every explo.*«ion fur the lives of those 
they loved. One of their number soon fell mortally 
wounded. Gasping and in agony, he was carried. 
by. " Do not give up," he had still strength to say ; 
" you are fighting for liberty and country." Who 
that heard these words could think of surrender? 

Noon came and went, yet still the awful struggle 
continued. Suddenly a shot struck the flag-staff, and 
the banner, which had waved in that lurid atmo- 
sphere all day, fell on the beach outside the furt. 
Fot a moment there was a pause, as if at a presage 
of disaster. Then a grenadier, the brave and im- 
mortal Serjeant Ja>per, sprang upon the parapet, 
leaped down to the bench, and passing along nearly 
the whole front of the fort, exposed to the full fire of 
the enemy, delil)eralcly cut ofl* ihe bunting from the 
shattered mast, called for a sponge stafl'to be thrown 
to him, and lying the flag to this, clambered up the 
ramparts and replaced the banner, amid the cheers 
of his companion<«. Faraway, in the city, there had 
been tho<c who saw, through their tele-copes, the 
fall of that flag ; and, as the news went around, a 
chill of horror froze every heart, for it was thought 
the place had surrendered. But soon a slight siafl* 



was seen upliftedat one of the angles : it bore, cling- 
ing to it, something like bunting: the breeze struck 
it, the bundle unrolled, it was the flag of America ! 
Hope danced again through every heart. Some 
burst into tears; some laughed hysterically; some 
gave way to outcries and huzzas of delight. As the 
hours wore on, however, new causes for apprehen- 
sion arose. The fire of the fort was perceived to 
slacken. Gould it be that its brave defenders, after 
such a glorious struggle, had at last given in ? Again 
hope yielded to doubt, almost to despair ; the feeling 
was the more terrible from the late exhilaration. 
Already, in fancy, the enemy was seen approaching 
the city. Wives began trembling for their husbands, 
who had rendered themselves conspicuous on the 
patriotic side : mothers clasped their infants, whose 
sires, they thought, had peri.>hed in the fight, and, in 
silent agony, prayed God to protect thg fatherless. 
Thus passed an hour of the wildcat anxiety and 
alarm. At last intelligence was brought that the fire 
had slackened only for want of powder ; that a supply 
had since been secured; and that the cannonade 
would soon l>e resumed. In a short time these pre- 
dictions were verified, and the air again shook with 
distant concussions. Thus the afternoon passed. 
Sunset approached, yet the fight raged. Slowly the 
great luminary of day sank in the west, and twilight, 
cold and cAlm, threw its shadows across the ^\•aler8 ; 
yet still the fight raged. The stars came out, twink- 
ling sharp and clear, in that half tropical sky: yet 
still the fight raged. The hum of the day had now 
subsided, and the cicada was heard trilling its note 
on the night-air : all was quiet and serene in the city : 
yet still the fight raged. The dull, heavy reports of 
the distant artillery boomed louder across the water, 
and the dark curtain of smoke that nearly concealed 
the .'•hips and fort, grew luminous with incessant 
flashc.?.* The fight still raged. At last the frequency 
of the di.Ncharges perceptibly lessened, and gradually, 
toward ten o'clock, ceased altogether. The ships of 
the enemy were now seen moving from their posi- 
tion, and making their way slowly, as if crippled 
and weary, out of the harbor : and, at that sight, most 
of the population, losing their anxiety, returned to 
their dwellings; though crowds still lined some of 
the wharves, waiting for authentic messengers^ from 
the fight, and peering into the gathering gloom, to 
detect the approach of the first boat. 

The loss of the enemy liad been excessive. The 
llag-ship, tlie Bristol, had forty-four men killed, and 
thirty wounded : the Blxperiment, another fifty gun 
ship, fifty-seven killed, and thirty wounded. All the 
>hips were much cut up : the two-deckers terribly 
so; and one of the frigates, the Acteon, running 
aground, was burnt. The last shot fired from the 
fort entered the cabin oC Sir Peter Parker's ship, cut 
down two young oliiccrs who were drinking there, 
and pas.^ing tbrwani, killed three sailors on the main- 
dock, then passed out and buried itself in the sea. 
The loss on the American side was inconsiderable : 
twelve killed, and about twenty-five woimded. Du- 
ring the battle, the earnest zeal of the men was occa- 
sionally relieved b^ moiaieiiXft qH iQ«ct^asA>\!iX. K<^«a«N.> 
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having been thrown on the top of one of the merlon?, 
was caiight by a sliot, and lodged in a tree, at which 
sight a general peal of laughter was heard. Moultrie 
sat coolly smoking his pipe during the conflict, occa- 
sionally taking it from his mouth to issue an order. 
Once, while thi bailie was in progress, General Lee 
came off to the island, but, fmding every thing so 
prosperous, soon returned to his camp. The supply 
of powder which was obtained during the battle, and 
which enabled the patriots to resume the fight, ^vas 
procured, part from a schooner in the harbor, part 
from the city. Unlx)undcd enthusiasm, on the side 



of th^ inhabitants, hailed the gallant defenders of ths 
fort after the victory : Moultrie received ll»e thanki 
of Congress, was elevated to the rank of brigadier- 
general, and was honored by having the post be had 
defended called after his name. A stand of colon 
was presented, by Mrs, Elliott, to the men of hi* 
regiment, with the belief, she said, " tliat they would 
stand by them, as long as they could ^'bvc in the air 
o( liberty." It was in guarding tlicse colors, and 
perhaps in the recollection of her words, that the 
brave Serjeant Jasper lost his life, subsequently, at 
the siege of Savannah. 
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[TIIE rOET CO:\LMl'NETH WITH inS SOUL.] 



" Tnou hn!*l n hcan," ray ppirit said ; 
" Seek out a kiiulrcd one, nnd wed : 
So pashc.-* grief, coraen joy instead." 

" True, Soul, I have," I quick replied ; 
" Bui ill this wfnry world and wide 
Tliat <»ther hath my eear(?h dcGed." 

" Poet, thou hast an eye to rcc ; 
Thou kn(jwest nil thinp? as they be ; 
The sphere* ore open books to thee. 

" Thou art n missioned creature. Pent 
To preach of beauty— teach content: 
In litV'u Sjhain piich thy tent I 

" It is» not iro'>d to be alone — 

N(»t fit for any livinp one — 

There 'a nothing pingle s:ive the sun. 

" Bea."t<, f:sho>, bird?— yon, atom* mr-to, 
Acknf\vI<'d£riujT on ordered fnle : 
What (J»»?t tliou in a single .Mate ?" 

" O, Soul :" I bitterly replied. 
For I was full of liauylity pritfe, 
"Would in ray birth that I had died! 

" I feel what thou ha«t 8.'iid i^ truth ; 
But I am past the bloom of youth, 
*And Beauty's eye has lost its ruth. 

" I lnnpui»«h for some gentle heart 
To ihrob with inine, devoid of art, 
Perteel and pure in every jvjirt — 

" Some innocent henrl whof e pul!«e's tono 
Should beat in echo of mine own, 
Where I might reign and reign alone." 

" All t]iii«, nnd more, thy love rairjlit win/* 
My spirit urged, " p'Hir Child of Sin, 
That pickencst in Ihi-s rude world's din. 

" Love ia a way-side plant : go forth 

And pluck— love hits no thorns for worth — 

The bloflttom from its place of birth. 

« Perebance, on thee may Bennty»8 queen, 
And Fortnoe's, kK4c, with smiling mien— 
With (Bfm, whoie Uda hold lore between.^' 



" Spirit, I am of lillc worth," 

Said I—" an erring child of earth : 

Yet fain would own a happy hearth. 
• 
" Merc beouty, though it drowns my soul 

With sunshine, may not be my goal ; 

And love despises gold's control. 

" Better the riches of the mind — 

A spirit toward the spheres inclined — 

A heart that veers not with the wind. 

" She might be l>eauliful, and gold 
Might clasp her in its ruddy fold — 
Have hinds nnd tenements to h<.>ld : 

" She might be poor— it were the same 

If lofty, or of lowly name. 

If famous, or unknown to fame : 

" But hhe mnsl feel the brotherliotid 
I feH for man — the love of grnvl j — 
Life \» at best an interlude, 

" And we muM act our parts so here, 
That, when we reach a loftier sphere, 
Our memories sha'.l not shed a tear. 

" With sucli a one, if fair or hro^vn — 
Gracing a cottage, or a throne — 
Soul, I could live and U»ve unkniAvn I 

" Yes, gazing up%vnrd in her eye. 
Scan what was passing in it* sky, 
And swoon, and dreum, aud, dreaming, die." 

" There i< none wich," my spirit sighed. 
" Seek glory : woo licr for thy bride. 
Aud perish, and be deified !" 

« Why, Soul," I said, '* the thought of fame, 

Of winning an exaltinl name. 

Might woo me, but my heart would blame 

*' The coldness that compelled me forth. 
No : somewhere on this lower earth 
The nngel that 1 sock has birth. 

" If not, I will so worship here 
Her type, that I shall joy, not fear — 
To vmaki her in her holier sphere."* 
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" What a happy girl is Mary Warner," said an 
elderly lady, as a bright laughing girl turned into 
another room. 

" And so exceedingly lively and cheerful, for one 
of her years," rejoined another. 

"Years! How old is she ?" 

** About twenty-four," said a third, who had hither- 
to been silent, " and yet no one, to see her, would 
think it." 

So thought the world, who in their most scrutiniz- 
ing glance could detect no indication of care or gloom, 
in this, the object of their observations, who was 
one of those bright, intelligent beings, ever ready for 
conversation, and whose sallies of wit, never failed 
to excite the attention of those around her. " Little 
did they know of m aching ! eait," said Mary, that 
evening, to one in whom she had confided much of 
her former history ; for years had passed since she 
had left the grave of her mother, and her native home, 
on " New England's rocky shore," to wander forth 
with her father to the western wild-*. ** Little did 
they know of the bitterness of soul I felt while mak- 
ing merriment for them." 

" How can you so coi.lrol your feelings, while en- 
deavoring to conceal them, with such an excess of 
gayety ?" eagerly inquired Ella. 

" Ah ! that is the work of time and necessity. 
Time has schooled my heagt to hide behind the cover- 
ing I might think best to wear. Were my history 
kno^Ti, my name would be the theme of every 
tongue, the derision of the stoical, the pity of the 
simple, and exposed to the ridicule of a heartless 
and unfeeling world. The head must dictate and 
govern my action.*;, all else submitting. Yet nothing 
can equal the wretchedness of trying to conceal with 
smiles the bitter struggles of a wounded .^pirit, whose 
every hope hath peri>lied. Eye may not pierce 
tbrough the laughing cover, or ear catch the breath- 
ing of a sigh. Even sympathy seems like those cold 
blasts of a November night, seeking the hidden re- 
cess only to chill its peace forever." 

** But do you not," said Ella, " enjoy something of 
thsit mirth which you inspiic in others?" 

** Sometimes the excitement is sufficient to make 
me forget, for a moment, the past, but then it is fol- 
lowed by such a depression tlial the feeble clay well 
Xligh sinks beneath it. Misery pays her tribute to all 
my revelry." 

•* Then never will I again wish for Mary Warner's 
light and joyous air," said Ella, her cheek fliL<hed 
Xnrtth agitation, for being one of those sober ones, 
"Whose words were ever the thoughts of her heart, 
mhe had often wished for Mary's power to charm. 



Weeks and months had rolled away, until they had 
numbered years. The friends had parted. Ella's 
calm face still cheered the domestic fireside, and 
Mary was gliding in crowded halls, the gayest of the 
gay. No voice more musical than hers, or tones 
more sprightly; shrf moved as a creature of enchant- 
ment, her image fastening upon the minds and memo- 
ries of all. But Ella was not foi^otten or neglected ; 
they often correspond .*('. Mary's letters told but loo 
truly how much those scenes were enjoyed by her. 
In answer to an invitation "to come and spend the 
summer in the retirement of Ella-s home, she says, 
" Even in this giddy place my heart is full to burst- 
ing; should I allow myself more time for medita- 
tion it would smrely break, and pour forth its lava 
streams on the thirsty dust of human pride. In the 
dark, cheerless hour of midnight, my burning, throb- 
bing brain still keejw its restlca.^ beating, scarce be- 
stowing the poor refreshment of a feverish dream to 
strengthen the earthly tenement. My health is fail- 
ing; there will soon be nothing left for «rie but the 
drifts of thought and mt mory, which gather around a 
weary past and blighted future." 

It was in vain that Ella tried to place on parch- 
ment words of soothing and consolation- to draw 
her thoughts from lingering around the ruined wreck 
of her affections, and direct them to the *' hope set 
before" her, of obtaining through the merits of the 
Savior a home " where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest." Every letter 
she received came burthened with its own weight 
of wo. 

The summer passed — its ^-oses bloomed and died. 
Another autumn came and whibtlcd by; but ere the 
winter's snow 1 ad melted, there were anxious 
thoughts concerning Mar}' Warner. Never before 
had so long a tim? elapsc'l without a letter from her 
to Ella. The first crocuses of spring 1 ad just begun 
to smile when a letter came, written by a stranger's 
hand ! It told of Mary's being sick even unto death, 
and begged of Ella, as she loved her friend, to come 
and remain with her while yet life's taper burned. 
It was a fearful summons t^ius to break the suspend- 
ing spell. That evening saw Ella sitting in the cabin 
of one of those large steamers which ply the western 
waters, anxiously wending her way to a retired yet 
pleasant village near the Ohio, for Mary's sadly de- 
clining health could no more mingle in the excite- 
ment of the city, and she had retreated to this lonely 
place to lay down her shattered frame in peace. The 
night of the second day brought Ella to the place of 
destination. She entered the boxis^ei -^'V^ax^ '\!\.«t'^ 
was, 8L\mo&\ >mcoik&G\o\)& olC ^Qmr \Sk»Mi«t >sv ^\w\^ 
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nhe introduced herwlf os Mary Warner's friend. 
That was enougrh; an elderly Indy ela:ped her hand 
and bade her welcome. " Oh I" said she, " 'tis a 
strange pipht to l)e in her sick rj>om. Poor thing I 
she is nearly gone, and still so lively; and, too, this 
morning when I went in, I know she liad been 
weeping." 

** Did she ever mention me ?" ?aid Ella. 

** Last night she said if you would come, th.il she 
could die contented." 

" Then lead me to her quickly." 

They silently bent ihcir steps to the .sick chamber, 
and coming to the door, both made an involuntary 
pause. 

"She is sleeping," said the old lady, softly; but 
Ella vni» too iiiucli struck to make re; ly. She was 
thinking of the dreadful changes which had come 
over that f.-nil bc'ng since last they m.-t. Worn 
down to a skeleton, her lips compressed, as if in 
agony, her dark linir thrown back upon her shoulders, 
while her cheeks were pale as the marble so so<mi to 
be raised in her memory, which, with the glimmering 
of tlie lights, scrvt'd to make it a too diMiial scene. 
Stn^ering forward to a chair, she sat d<»wn quickly, 
but in the agitation there was a slight noise — it 
awakcne<1 the sleeper ; a moment passed— they were 
in each others arms. When the first wild burst of 
joy had pulsed away, Mary spcike. 

** Sit down here, Ella — T want to be alone with you ; 
I feared that I mijirht die before you came;" a co#- 
vulsive shuddering passing over her, as she spoke 
of death. "I wsmt t(» give you my history. 'Tis a 
dark picture, and yet it has all been mine." 

" But are you not too weak and agitated?'' asked 
the AXurm-licarJed friend. 

**0h, no I that sweet, quiet sleep has so refrc>hcJ 
me, that I feel almc>st like another being — an<l I shall be 
very brief. Piiittomystory. You recwlle<*l my Laving 
often told you that I never .*ct mv heart »»n an earthly 
object but I was dnmiH'd t«) boar a bitt<?r di-wpp'-int- 
ment. TliiU wury, stiibb(»rn rock, encircled by the 
whirl of youthful and enlliu-iastic fe«Mii!fr, which, in 
life's earlier years, drew within its circled waves 
my frail bark t»f Icve and ht»pc, then ca^t it forth — a 
wrerk forever. 

"In tlu' villcge in which I was raided, lived one 
who shared with m»^ the sports of chiIdho<il; and as 
we grew older, parted dc cf tlierccrcati«in''-u!i<l amuse- 
ments of the young twi-olhcr. There v.M'^ n s-trangc 
similarity in our ta-tes and di<pi.-sili(ii>/ j>nd we 
consrqucnlly spent much of our time m each others 
8oci<*ty. There were lho<e who sometiincs smiled 
to see a young pnd <unny-hairc(l youth so c«">n-tautly 
with the scn>itiv<', shrinklii:? Mary Warner ; but then 
they knew we were playmates from childhocwl, and 
thought no more. Mother M-as dead, and I was 
under the guidance of my remaining parent, an only 
child — an idolized and favf)red one; and in my 
sixteenth year, claimed ii< the bride of Samuel Way- 
land. Parental judgment frtiwricd, and culled it 
folly. What could I do? Our faith had long been 
plighted, but filial rc<per*t demanded that should 
be laid aside; 3ret what was I to fiud in the future, 



lliat would ever repay for the love so vainly waited. 
It was all a blank. I nerved my heart for our ]ma 
meeting — but the strings were fibrous, and they broke. 

*' ' I shall go to the West, and then you mustfurgvt 
me,* said I, when we came to part. 

" ' Nevcrj Mar>', will you, can you be forgotten!* 

*' We parted there, forever. He is still living, a 
lone ^'anderer on the earth ; we have never had any 
communications; but there is a unity of feeling. a 
oneness of spirit, that at times make me feel as if 
we were scarcely separated. I enjoy a plca*ure in 
thinking of his memor>', a confidence that would 
trust him any where in this wide world; and I now 
believe that wherever he i*», his heart is still true to 
me. As for me, I have hurried tlirough life like a 
* storm-stricken bird,* no rest from the busy scenes 
in which I mingled. Since then, there have beeo 
proposals in which honor, wealth, and di>tinction 
were connected; and once I had well nigh jo!J 
myself for interest, and to please my father. We 
were promised, and I was congratulated on my happr 
pros|>ects ; but, alas! alas, for me ; the more memory 
reverted to the past, my feelings revolted frcjm the 
present. I sometimes iifcd to stand where I could 
see him pass in the street, and exclaim * oh, heaven! 
can I marry that man! can I stand l)efore God** 
altar, and promise to love and honor him, when I 
abhor hl< pre>encc.' Time was ha;-ting; one bigbl 
I went down into the study; father was sitting there. 

" * Well, Mary,* said he, ' I suppose you will leave 
us soon.' 

*' That was enough for my pent-up feelings to 
break forth. ' I suppose so,' said I, ' but, oh ! father, 
I would rather sec my grave open tc>-morrow, than 
to think of uniting my destiny with that man. My 
very soul delots him." 

'' Mary, sit down now, and \\Tite a letter to Mr 

M , that you cann«»t keep yuur prnjuise, and the 

reason why. Far wuuld*it be from me to place io 
the hands of my t'li'y d.'ugli'cr,. the cup t»f miser}* 
unmixed. My judgment and \'our feelings differ.' 

'• It was lute that nit:lit when I scaled the fated 

letter for M ; but I retired and slept en.-y, there 

was a burden removed which had wcll-nijrli crushed 
me. What I have experienced since, words may 
never tell ; the young have deemed mc iuipenetraWc 
to the natural >usfeptibilitles of our natures, while 
the old have called uic trifling. Fiut, E!!a, depend 
upon it, a heart once truly given, can never l»e be- 
stowed again. I have erred in tryiri; t(» conceal mt 
liiMory in the niauiicr I have. In>lead of placing my 
d'^jxMulauee <'n the i^oinlncijs i»f .the M<Kt High, and 
seeking for that halm which h'-als the woimiled spirit, 
and acquiring a calmni'ss of mind v.hit-h would 
render me in a measure happy, I plunged into the 
vortex of worldly pleasure. But it is all over now; 
they say I have the con-gumption, and pity me, to 
think one so jc»yous *.hould have to die. Tt>-day has 
lx»en spent mostly in meditation ; and I h:ive tried to 
pray that my Savior would give me grace for a 
dying hour; and, Ella, will you kneel at my Ix^dsid*? 
and pray as you u-^cd to, when a young, trembling 
&irl?-* 
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, I will pray for you again," said Ella ; *' but 
I cordial to revive your exhausted frame." 
3 friend raised the refreshing draught, she 
such a change in Mary's countenance, that 
t quailed at the thought of the terrible vigil 
keeping, in the silence of light, alone. She 
by the sick, and offered up her prayer with an 
mknown to her before, such a one as a heart 
I faith, and nerved by love and fear alone 
ctate ; a pleading, borne on high by the angel 
, for the s;rengthcning of the immortal soul 
i-clay before her. There was a sigh and a 



groan; she rose hastily and bent over the couch — 
there was a gasping for breath, and all was still. 
Ella's desolate shriek of anguish first told the tale, 
that Mary was dead. 

Thus passed again to the Giver, a mind entrusted 
with high powers, and uncontrolled affections, who, 
in the waywardness of youth, cast unreservedly at the 
shrine of idolatrous love, her all of earthly hopes, 
then wandered forth with naught but their ashes, in 
the treasured urn of past remembrance, seeking to 
cover that wfth the mantle of the world's glittering 
folly. 



TO THE AUTHOR OF "THE RAVEN.'* 



BT MISS HAaaiBT B. WINSLOW. 



as not 80 dark uncertain ! liA again the fallen 
rtain! 

ice again the mysteries of that haunted room ex« 
we— 

ee more that friend infernal — that grim visiter 
ctumal ! 

jr we long to learn all that befalls ihat bird of yore : 
Oh, then, tell us something more ! 

■hade thy floor still darken? dost thou still, de- 
siring, hearken 

leep 8epu'( bral utterance like the oracles of yore ? 
me place is he sluing ? Does he give no sign of 
hting ? 

iscious or unwitting when he answers " Never- 
ore?" 

Tell me truly, I implore ! 

le not the littlcne^cs of our nature — its distresses ? 

ic never need of slumber, fainting forces to restore? 

e not to eating — drinking? Is he never caught in 

inking 

is demon eyes are sinking deep into thy bosom's 

re? . 

Tell me this, if nothing more ! 

ter all, so evil ? Is it fair to call him " devil ?" 

ot give friendly answer when thy sjieech friend's 

caning bore ? 

ly sad tones were revealing all the loneness o'er 

ee stealing, 

lOt, with fellow-feeling, vow to leave thee never- 

orc? 

Keeps he not that oath he swore ? 



lie, too, may be inly praying — vainly, earnestly essaying 

To forget some matchless mate, beloved yet lost for ever- 
more. 

He hath donned a suit of mourning, and, all earthly com- 
fort scorning. 

Broods alone from night till morning. By thy memories 
Lenore, 

Ob, renounce him nevermore. 

Though he be a sable brother, treat him kindly as another ! 

Ah, perhaps the world has scorned him for that luckless 
hue he wore. 

No such narrow prejudices can he know whom Love pos- 
sesses— 

^Vholn one spark of Freedom blesses. Do not spurn him 
from thy door 

Lest Love enter nevermore ! 

Not a bird of evil presage, happily he brings some message 
From that much-mourned matchless maiden— from that 

loved and lost Lenore. 
In a pilgrim's garb disguii$6d, angels are but seldom priz6d : 
Of this fact at length advised, were it strange if he for- 
swore 

The false world for evermore ? 

Oh, thou ill-starred midnight ranger ! dark, forlorn, mys- 
terious stranger ! 

Wildered wanderer from the eternal lightning on Time's 
stormy shore ! 

Tell us of that world of wonder — of that famed unfading 
" Yonder !" 

Rend — oh rend the veil asunder ! Let our doubts and 
fears be o'er ! 

Doth he answer — " Nevermore T 



SONG OF THE ELVES. 



BT AXXA BLACKWKLL. 



m the moon is high o'er the ruined tower, 
en the night-bird sings in her lonely bower, 
en beetle and cricket and bni are awake, 
I the will-o'-the-wisp m ut play in the broke, 
then do We gather, all frolic and glee, 
fay little dfins, beneath the old tree I 



And brightly we hover on silvery wing, 

And dip our small cups in the wliispering spring. 

While the night-wind lifts lightly our shining hair, 

And music and fragrance are on the air ! 

Oh who is so merry, so ha^^v a&vr^^ 

VTe gay VilU« cV&m, V>«ae»)k i^<t c^4 \xtA\ 



THE FIRE OF DRIFT-WOOD. 



IT HUniT W. LONOFKLLOW. 



Wx sat within the farm-hoosc old, 
Who«c windows looking o'er the bay, 

Gave to the sea-breeze, damp and cold, 
An easy entrance, night and day. 

Not far away we saw the port, — 
The strange, old-ftwhioned, silent town, — 

The light-house, — the dismantled fort, — 
The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 

We sat and talked until the night 
D<»cending filled the little room ; 

Our faces faded from the sight. 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 

We spake of many a vanished scene, 
Of what we once had thought and said, 

Of what liad been, ond might have been. 
And who was chauge<I, and who was dead. 

An ^ aM that fills the hearts of friends, 
When first they feel, with secret pain. 

Their lives thenceforth have seimrate ends, 
And never cud be one again. 

The first slight swerving of the heart. 
That words are powerless to express. 

And leave it still unsaiQ in part, 
Or say it in too great excess. 



The very tones in which we spake 
Had something strange, I could but mark ; 

The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A raonmfnl rustling in the dark. 

Oft died the words upon our lipa, 

As suddenly, from out the fire 
Built of the wreck of stranded ship*>, 

The flames would leap, and then expire. 

Ajid, as their splendor flashed and failed, 
We thought of wrecks upon the main, — 

Of ships dismasted, that were hailed, 
And sent no answer back again. 

The windows rattling in their frames, 
The ocean, roaruig up the beach — 

The gusty blast — the bickering flames — 
All mingled vaguely in our speech ; 

Until they made themselves ■ pert 
Of fancies floating through the brain— 

The long lost ventures o( the heart, 
That send no answers bock again. 

O flames that glowed ! O hearts that yearned ! 

They were indeed too much akin — 
The drift-wood fire without that bnmed, 

The thoughts that burned and glowed within. 



-•■•-♦•- 



SONG FOR A SABBATH MORNING 



BT THOMAS BUCHANAlt EKAD. 



Abisk ye nations, with rejoicing rise, 
And tell your gladness to the listening skies ; 
Come out forgetful of tlie week*s turmoil. 
From hulls of mirth and iron gates of toil ; 
Come forth, come forth, and let your joy increase 
Till one loud pa>4n haila the day of peace. 
Sing trembling ogo, ye youths and maidens sing ; 
Ring ye sweet chimes, from every belfry ring ; 
Pour the grand anthem till it soars and swells 
And heaven seems full of great celestial bells ! 



Dehold the Morn from orient chambers glide, 
With shining footsteps, like a radiant bride ; 
The gladdened brooks proclaim her on the hills 
And every grove with choral welcome ihrilU. 
Rise ye sweet maidens, strew her p:uh with flowefl 
With sacred lilies from your virgin bowers j 
Go youths and meet her with your olive boughs. 
Go age and greet her with your holiest vows; — 
See where she comes, her hands upon her breast 
The sainted Sabbath comes, smiling the world to re 






CITY LIFE. 



BT CBARLBS W. BAIRD. 



FoBOivz mo, Lord, that I so long have dwelt 
In noisome cities, whence Thy sacred works 
Are ever banished from my tight ; where lurks 

Each baleful pftssion man has ever felt. 

Here homan skill is shown in shuttUig out 
All light and thongbt of things that God hath made ; 
Lett He ihoiihl ihare the constant homage paid 

T^JUaaaoai, im tko bmm of oiea derooi. 



O, it was fit that hc^ upon whose head 
Weighed his own brother's blood, and God^s dread en 

Should build a city, when he trembling fled 
Far from hi? Maker's face. Aii^ w^hich was woraOi 

The murder— or departing far from Thee? 

Great God ! impute not eitlier sin to nkfel 

^ Caktij— Q^MaU It. 17. 



THE CRUISE OF THE GENTILE. 



BT rBA!nC BTBIIX. 



{CondudeH from page 147.) 



CHAPTER V. 



Tn irht'ch there is a Storm, a Wreciy and a Mutiny . 

When I came on deck the next morning, I found 
that the mate's prediction had proved true. A norther, 
as it is called in the Gulf, was blowing great guns, 
and the ship, heading westward, was rolling in the 
trough of the tremendous sea almost yard-arm under, 
with only dose-reefed top-sails and storm foro- 
topmast-staysail set. We wallowed along in this 
manner all day, for we were lying our course, and 
the skipper was in a hurry to bring our protracted 
voyage to an end. We made much more U»eway 
than we reckoned, however, for just at sun«et the 
high mountains of Cuba wore to be seen faintly 
looming up on the southern horizon. 

"Brace up, there," ordered Captain Smith, when 
this fact was announced. " Luff, my man, luiT, and 
keep her as near it as you may." 

The old ship came up on the wind, presenting her 
front most gallantly to the angry waves, which came 
on u high as the fore-yard, threatening to engulf 
her in the watery abj^ss. We took in all our top-sails 
but the main, and with that, a reefed fore-sail and 
foretopmast-staysail tict, the old ship shook. her 
feathers, and prepared herself for an all-night job of 
clawing off an iron-bound lee-shore. 

The hatches were Imttpned down, the fore-scuttle 
and companion closed, and all the crew collected 
aft on deck and lashed thera^ielves to some substantial 
object, to save themselves from being washed over- 
boord by the immense seas which constantly broke 
over our bows, and deluged our decks. The night 
cloeed down darker than pitch, and the wind in- 
creased in violence. I have scarcely ever seen so 
dismal a night. Except when at intervals a blinding 
flash of lightning illumined the whole heavens and 
the broad expanse of raging ocean, we could dis- 
tinguish nothing at a yard's distance, save the glim- 
mer of the phosphorescent binacle light, and the 
gleam which flashed from the culmination of the 
huge seas ahead of us, resembling an extended cloud 
of dull Are siL<pended in the air, and blown toward 
us, till, with a noi<e like thunder, as it dashed against 
the bows, it vanished, and another mL«ty fire vras to 
be seen as if ri'*ing out of some dark gulf. At mid- 
night it blew a hurricane; the wind cut off the tops 
of the waves, and the air was full of spray and salt, 
driving like sleet or snow before the wintry storm. 
I had ensconced I9\*nlf under the lee of the bul- 
warks, among a knot of select weather-beaten tars, 
nnd notwithitanding the danger wo were in, I could 
not help being somewhat amu<ed at their conver- 
amtioB. 
18 



** Jack," said Teddy, an Irish sailor, to the ship's 
oracle, old Jack Reeves, " do you think the sticks 
willhowld?" 

" If they do n't," growled Jack, " you'll be in h — i 
before morning." 

" Och, Jnsus I" was the only reply to this conso- 
latory remark — and there was an uneasy nestling 
throughout the whole circle. 

" Well, Frank," said old Jack to me, after a most 
terrific gust, during which every man held his breath 
to li»ten whether there might not Ix; a snapping f>f 
the spars, *' well, Frank, what do you think of that?" 

"Why, I think I never saw it blow so hard 
before," I replied. "'Tisn't a very comfortable 
l»erth, this of ours, with a lee-shore not tliirty miles 
off, and a hurricane blowing." 

" Xo danger at all, Frank, if them spars only stay 
by us — and I guess they will. They 're good sticks, 
and JNIr. Brewster is too good a boatswain not to 
have 'em well supptirlcd. The old Gentile is a 
dreadful critter foreatin' to windward in any weather 
that God ever sent ; but 1 hope you do n't call this 
blowin' hard, do you? Why, I've seen it blow so 
tliat two men, one on etich side of the skipper, 
could n't keep his hair on his head, and they had to 
get the cabin-boy to tail on to the cue l)ehind. and 
take a turn round a Ijclaying-pin.'* 

"An' that nolhin' to a time I had in a brig off 
Ilatteras," observed Te<ldy, who had somewhat re- 
covered his composure ; '* we had to cut away both 
masLs, you pen^ave, and to scud under a scupper 
nail driv itito the deck, wid a man ready to drive it 
further as the wind freshened." 

"Wasn't that the time, Teddy," aske<l another, 
" When that big sea washed off the buttons on your 
jacket?" . 

" Faix, you may well say tliat ; and a nigger we 
had on board turned white by reason of the scare 
he was in." 

" Wal, now," interpi>sed Ichabod Green, " Teddy, 
that 's a lie ; it 's agin all reason." 

"Pooh! you green-horn I" said Jack Reeves," 
"that's nothing to a yarn I can spin. You see that 
when I ^-as quite a boy, I was in a Dutch man-o'-war 
for a year and thirteen months ; and one day in the 
Indian Ocean, it came on to blow like blazes. It 
blowed for three days and nights, and the skipper 
called a council wf officers to know what to do. So, 
when they 'd smoked up all their Ijaccy, they con- 
cluded to shorten sail, and the bo'sn came down to 
rouse out the crew. He ondcrtook to whistle, but 
it made such an onnateral screech, that the chaplain 
thought old Davy had couve «to««\^\ «cv^\\ft \«cJv\^icifc 
skipper he gaesaed Ya'A \a\Lfc \i>a V^^<i>«^ »2^. v^^-^vti? . 
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' Why.* says the skipper, ' we 've got on well enough 
without, ever piuce we left the Hague, hadn't we 
better omit it now?' ''Taint possible,' says the 
parson. Now you all know you can't lam seaman- 
ship to a parson or passenger — and the bloody fool 
knelt down with his face to wind'ard. 'Ilillo!' 
says the skipper, * you 'd belter fill away, and come 
round afore the wind, hadn't you?' 'Mynheer 
captain,' says the parson, ' you 're a dreadful good 
seaman, but you don't know no more about religious 
matters than a horse.' ' That 's true,* answered the 
skipper ; so suit youn^elf, and let fly as soon as you 
feel the spirit move, bekase that main-sail wants 
reefin' awfully.' Well, the parson shuts his eyes, 
takes the pipe out of his mouth, and gels under- 
weigh; but, onluckily, the first word of the prayer 
was a Dutch one, as long as the maintop-bowline, 
and as crooked as a monkey's tail, and the wind 
ketchcn in the kinks of it, rams it straight back into 
his throat, and kills him as dead as a herrin'. ' Blixcm !' 
Ays the skipper, ' there '11 be brandy enough for the 
voyage now.' " 

" Sail, ho-o-o !" shouted a dozen voices, as a vivid 
fla.«h of lightning showed us the form of a small 
schooner riding upon the crest of a wave, not two 
cables length ahead. 

"Hard-u-lee!" shouted the skipper. "My God! 
make her lufl*, or wc shall be into them." 

Slowly the ship obeyed her helm, and came up on 
the wind, trembling to her keel, as the canvas, re- 
lieved from the strain, fluttered and thraiihed against 
the mast with immense violence, and a noise more 
deafening than thunder, while the great seas dashed 
again.*tt the bows, now in full front to^^-ard them, 
with the force and shock of huge rocks projected 
from a catapult, and the wind shrieked and howled 
through the rigging as if the spirits of the deep were 
rejoicing over oiu* dreadful situation. 

Again the fiery flash shot suddenly athwart the sky. 

Good God! the schooner, her deck and lower 
rigging black with himian beings, lay broadside to, 
scarcely ten rods from before our bows. A cry of 
horror mingled with the rattling thunder and the 
howl of the storm. I felt my blood curdle in my 
veins, and an oppression like the nightmare obstructed 
jny voicet 

The schooner sunk in the trough, and, as the light- 
ning paled, disappeared from siglrt. The next mo- 
ment our huge ^hip, with a headlong pitch, \*'a8 pre- 
cipitated upon her. One crash of riven timbers, and 
a yell of despairing agony, and all was over; the 
ship fell off* from the wind, and We were again 
drivin;^ madly forvi'ard into the almost palpable 
darkness, tearing through the moimlain seas. 

''Rig the pumps and try them," cried Captain 
Smith, in a hoarse voice, " we may have started a 
plank by the shock." 

To the great joy of all, the ship was found to 
make no more water than usual. All hands soon 
settled down quietly again, wondering what the 
nm-down scbooner could have been, and pitying her 
imfortimtte crew, when a faint shout from the fore- 
cwtle was betrd in a lull of the storm. 



" Lord save us ! what can that be ?'* exclaimed t 
dozen of the crew in a breath. 

"In nomine Pathris — " began Teddy, croBuag 
himself in a fright. 

" Silence there I" cried the skipper ; ** Mr. Stewut, 
can it be oncof the schooner's crew, who has saved 
himself by the bowsprit rigging?'* 

"Plaze yer honor," said Teddy, "it's mace 
likely it 's one of their ghosts." 

" Silence, I tell you ! who gave you liberty to tell 
your opinion. Mr. Brewster, hail 'em, whoever 
tliey be." 

"Folk'stle, ahoy!" sung out the second mate; 
" who 's there ?" 

"Help! help! for God's sake!" faintly answered 
the mysterious voice. 

"Go forward, there, two hands," ordered the 
captain ; " *t is one of the schooner's crew." 

After a moment's hesitation, the second mate aad 
Jack Beeves started on this mission of mercy, and 
were soon followed by nearly all the crew. Upoa 
reaching the forecastle we found the body <^ a nun 
lying across the heel of the bowsprit, jammed against 
the windlass pawl. The insensible form was lifted 
from its resting place, and, by the coptaiu*s order, 
finally deposited in the cabin on the transom. IIm 
skipper, steward, and myself, remained below to 
tr}'' and resuscitate the apparently lifeless body. Tlie 
means we used were eflfectual; and the wrecked 
seaman opened his eyes, and finally sat up. 

"I must go on deck now," said the captaia. 
" Stay below, Frank, and help the steward nndreii 
him, and put him into a berth." 

Our benevolent darky had by this time concocted 
a glass of brandy grog, very stiff*, but, alas ! not hot, 
which I handed to the object of our care, who, after 
drinking it, seemed much better; and we then pro* 
cceded to help him strip. I noticed that his clotbei 
were very coarse, and parti-colored; there \('ere also 
marks of fetters on his ancles, and his back wai 
scarred by the lash I conjectured from these ci^ 
cumstances that our new shipmate w^as not of the 
mcMt immaculate purity of character, and after I had 
got him into a berth, between two warm wooUea 
blankets, I made free to ask him a few quest ions, not 
only about himself, but also about his vessel. I 
could get no reply but in Spanish, as I took his lingo 
to be, though, from his hailing for help in EnglLih, I 
knew that he must understand that language When 
I went upon deck I reported myself to the officers, 
who concluded to defer any* examination until morn- 
ing. The gale l)cgan to abate about midnight, and 
at nine o'clock in the morning it had so far subsided 
that the cabin mess, leaving Mr. Bre^^-ster in charge 
of the deck, went below to get breakfast. 

"The swell is tremendous,'' said the skipper, as 
we were endeavoring to get seated around the table. 
'^I think I never saw a much heavier sea in ant 
part of the world. Look out, there!" 

But the caution was given Tootlate ; the ship bad 
risen on an enormous wave as the skipper bad 
spoken, and when she plunged, th^stc#urd pitched 
headlong over the cabin table, closely followed by 
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the third mate, who had grasped his camp-stool for 
support, and still clung pertinaciously to it. The 
ship righted, leaving Langley^s corpus extended at 
full lAgth among a wreck of broken crockery. 

<* Well, Mr. Langley," said the skipper, "I hope 
you enjoy your breakfast." 

** Bill," added the mate, as Langlcy gathered him- 
self up, "as youVe got through your breakfast so 
expeditiously, hadn't you better go on deck and let 
Mr. Brewster come down ?*' 

"Beg your pardon, sir; but don*t yon see I'm 
laid on the table — there can be no action about me at 
present." 

" Well, sit down and try to preserve yourgravity. 
I hope to see no more such flights of nonsense at 
this uble." 

'* Steward," asked the skipper, after we had nearly 
finished our meal, "how is your patient this 
morning?" 

" It 's enough to make any body out of patience, 
anr, to fall ober de cabin table. So tanU werry 
line rate." 

** No, so I perceive ; but I mean, how 's the man 
who came on board us last night ?" 

" Oh, dat 's him— excuse me, sar. Well, sar, he ^s 
qnile smart dis mornin\" 

" Fetch him out here, I wish to ask him some 
qiKstions ; give him a shirt and trowsers of mine, 
and fetch him out." 

The steward soon made his appearance again, in 
company with the stranger, who, now dressed clean, 
looked to be a stout, powerful man, apparently about 
thirty-five; but his long, tangled, black hair and 
whiskers so concealed his features, that their expres- 
sion could not be discerned. He bowed as he 
entered the cabin, and in good English thanked the 
captain for his care. 

<* Sit down upon the stool yonder," said the skipper, 
"and tell us the name and nation of your vessel, 
and by what miracle you escaped ; and aAerward 
you shall have some breakfast." 

"The name of the vessel, seiior, was the San 
Diego, the guarda-coata upon this station. I ^'as on 
deck when your ship was first seen, and I climbed 
half way up the main shrouds to look out for you, by 
the captain's order. When you struck us, I fotmd 
myself entangled in your jib-boom rigging, and held 
OD, though much bruised, and half-drowned by the 
was which ducked me every minute, until I suc- 
ceeded in laying in upon your forecastle. I had had 
time to notice your rig, and knew you to be an 
American." 

" How many were your crew?" asked the mate. 

The seiior started, and for a moment eyed the 
querist closely. " Oh ! seiior, only about fifty souls 
in all." 

"Good God!" cried the captain, " fifty lives lost- 
fifty souls sent into eternity with scarcely a moment's 
warning!" 

" Do n't regret it; fttplain," said the sailor, bitterly, 
" many of them were only convicts ; the government 
will be muck' obliged to you." 

" Wereyoa a eonvlct?" asked the mate. 



"I was, scnor, as my dress and appearance would 
have told you, even if I had been disposed to lie. I 
was drafted from the Matanzas chain-gang to the 
guarda-costa some six month ago." 

"The Matanzas chain-gang!" cried the mate, 
eagerly, "pray, my good fellow, do you know a 
convict by the name of Pedro Garcia ?" 

The man rose to his feet — " Why, seiior, do you?" 
he inquired. 

" I do, indeed," answered Mr. Stewart, impa- 
tiently ; " but tell me — answer my question, sir." 

The convict b^u^hed back his long hair. " I was 
once called Don Pedro Garcia," said he; " tell me," 
he added, as all four of us rose involuntarily at this 
startling announcement, "with whom do I speak?" 

"Good God!" cried the mate, making one jump 
for the convict felon, and throwing his arms around 
him, "I'm Ben Stewart, alive and well." 

Very unluckily, at this moment the ship gave a 
violent lurch, and the two fell, and, locked in each 
others embrace, rolled over to leeward; the skipper, 
who was unguarded in his astonishment, followed 
Langley's former wake over the table, which, yield- 
ing to the impulse, fetched away, capsized, and 
with the captain, also rolled away to leeward ; the 
steward, as in duty bound, ran to his superior's help. 

At this juncture, Brewster, hearing the unusual 
row, poked his head through the skylight slide, and 
demanded— " What 's the matter ? Mutiny !by G — d !" 
he shouted, catching sight of the prostrate forms of 
his fellow officers, struggling, as he thought, in the 
respective grasps of the rescued convict and the 
steward. OflT went the scuttle, and down came the 
valiant Brewster square in the midst of the crockery, 
followed by three or four of his watch, stumbling 
over the bodies of the overthrown quartqtte. I^ngley 
and myself climbed into a berth and looked on. 

" It 's the 8tc^\'ard," shouted the mischievous third 
mate, whose love of fun could not be controled by 
fear of consequences ; "he tried to stab the captain 
with the carving-knife." 

The scene now became exciting ; the cry of mutiny 
was heard all over the vessel ; and the skipper and 
mate hearing it, very naturally concluding tliat the 
mutineen were those who had so unceremoniously 
invaded the cabin, turned furiously upon them, and 
called loudly for assistance to us in the berth; but 
we were enjoying the fun too much to even speak 
and explain. 

"Are ye kilt, cap'n?" asked Teddy, who had 
pushed his way to his beloved commander. 

" No, you d — d mutinous scoundrel !" replied the 
enraged skipper, planting a tremendous blow be- 
tween the eyes of the anxious interrogator ; " take 
that !" and the Irishman rolled upon deck. In the 
meantime, Mr. Brewster, who had taken an especial 
spite against the convict, grabbed him by the throat. 
Pedro returned the compliment by a blow in the 
stomach, and Stewart aided the defeat of his col- 
league by taking him by the shoulders and dragging 
him ofl*. Transported beyond reason by the pain of 
the blow he had received, and what be supposed 
to be the bVacV vQC^\\\>ai^ <A1^x.^^38w^x'^wwl^» 
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gave a scream of rngc aud clinched in with the mate 
with all his for<re. 

It wTis fa^l getting to be past a joke. 

*• Come, Lanjjley," said I, " let 'a put a stop to 
this — somebtKly will be killed." 

*'?iire cnoiijihl but how are we going to do it? 
Oh ! here are the mate's pistols ; draw the charges, 
Frank, and you take one and I llie other, and we'll 
soon proclaim peace." 

*' They 're not loaded,'' s^aid I, after trying them 
with the ramrud. 

«' All rijiht, then— follow me." 

We jumped down from our roost, leveled our 
pisttjls at the crowd, and threatened to fire if hos- 
tilities >houid nut in.-'tanily cease on \xi\h sides. 

"Langlcy, hand me those piMols," cried the 
frenzied skipper, who "was the more angry because 
nobody would fi{;ht with Inm. 

"Please, sir, I can't ; I daren't trust myself with- 
out 'em. " Di.-sperse, ye rc'oels I lay down your arms 
and disperse — die, ba<e and perjured villain," shouted 
Langley, holding the muzzle o{ his pi>tol to Brews^ier's 
ear, while I, by poking my shooting-iron in every- 
body's face, obtained partial order. ^\i"ter a deal of 
dilBculty the mutiny was explained; and the crest- 
fallen Brewster withdrew his forces, followed by 
the mate, who conciliated his irate colleague, and 
gave him an inkling as to the real name aud character 
of the rescued convict. 

Alter the steward had cleared away the wreck of 
the breakl*a<t things, a cmclavc of the cabin-mess 
was called, to which the black steward was ex 
oJ!cio and fj- urrcxsiferte admitted; and it was deter- 
mined, after much debate, that the voyage should Ik? 
continued, and that during our btay in Matanzas 
mv cousin Pedro >hould remain Iiidden on board. 
The next mooted point was whether to conceal the 
matter fr«ini the crew, and decided in the negative; 
so the uuMi were called aft, and the truth briefly 
stated to th«,Mn. Que and all .swore to be faithful 
and dbicri.'ct — and so they proved. With one or 
two exceptions our crew were Yankees, and of a 
far higher grade than the crews of merchantmen 
generally. 

During these proceedings the gale had rapidly 
abated, and at noon we found ourselves rolling and 
pitching in a heavy >ea, the sun shining brightly over 
our hejuls, and not a breath of air stirring. The 
skipper, mate, and Cousin IVdro were clo^eted to- 
gether in the cabin during the afternoon, while the 
second an«l third mates, and ship's coiL-^in, compaicd 
notes sitting under the awning on the bonby-hatch. 
I enll:;hteiicd Brewster njore fully as to Mr. StcN^Tirl's 
former adventures in Cuba ; and we linallv concluded 
that our running down the Spani.sh guarda-costa was 
the most lucky thing in the world. 

"Half my plan is now accomplished to hand," 
said I; " we must now get my CoiL<in Clara out of 
the nunnery.'* 

"You had n't bettor try that, Frank," interposed 
Mr. Brewster, "because, for two reasons; in the 
firet place, them Oatholics are p<ior benighted lieathen, 
uid ihe wouldn't fet oat if she could^for f>he is a 



veiled nun ; and the next place you M get your neck 
into a certain machine called ligarrote, or else make 
your cousin's place good in the chain-gang." 

"Nevertheless, I shall try; and if ^he cflily ifi 
willing to run away, there can some plan be con- 
trived, I know." 

" And my part shall be to run old Alvarez throngl} 
the body, if the devil hadn't taken him aheady," 
added Mr. William Langley. 

" Boys will be boys, that 's a fact, call *em what 
you're a mind to," observed Mr. Brewster, vcr)' 
sapiently stroking his big red whiskers. 

The calm continued, and by evening the swell had 
in a great degree gone down. In the first dug- watch, 
my Cousin Pedro, sitting up<.m the companion, gave 
us an account of his long imprisonment. lie had, as 
the reader already knows, been sentenced for tbe 

murder of the Count , and had toiled and blaved 

in the streets of Matanzas, till drafted, with many 
others, on board of the guarda-costa. He knew ot 
Ckira's fate, and had been undeceived by my father 
in the belief of Mr. Stewart's death. 

Langley and I stood the middle watch again that 
night. An easterly breeze, gentle, but steady, blew 
most of the night ; and when we went below, and 
eight bells struck, the moon was silvering the loflj 
peak of the Pan of Matanzas, which lay far away 
on our larboard bow. 

CHAPTER VI. 
T/ie Gefitih arrives at Matanzas. 

I was waked in the morning by Mr. Stewart, wha 
shook me by the shoulders, crying, " Come, Frank, 
turn ou; ; it 's seven bells, so rouse aud bite ; break- 
fast is almost ready, and u glorious prospect from 
deck." 

I turned out incontinently at this summons, slipped 
on my trowsers, ran up the companion-way, dipped 
my head in a bucket of water, by way of performing 
my morning ablutions, and then made my way aft 
again to join the circle on the quarter-deck. The 
watch had just finished washing down the decks, and 
were engaged in laying up the rigging on the be- 
hiying-pins; the boys were stowing away the de- 
tested-holy stone under the chocks of the long-boat; 
the watch below were performing their brief morning 
ablutions upon the forecastle; the steward was 
bringing aft the cabin breakfast, sadly incommoded 
by the mischievous Rover, who, wet as .a sponge, 
capered al)out the deck, shaking himself against 
evcrybmly who came in his way, and now seemed 
fully determined to dive between the lower spars of 
the luifortunate darkey; the oflicers were standing 
by my side, breathing the cool morning air, looking 
out upon the beautiful scene aroimd us, and getting 
an appetite for breakfast. 

The ship lay about a league from the land, almost 
abreast the entrance of Mataiuas bay ; the land wind 
blew gently, bearing to us the dMicious perfumes of 
orange and coffee-blossoms, and crowds of vessels 
were coming from the Iwy, taking advantage of it to 
«^\u atv oiTvw^ before the setting in of tbe sea-brocze. 
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Half a mile from us a brig lay motionless upon the 
water, her yards swarming with men loosing the 
■ails, which in a moment fell together with a pre- 
cision that would have plainly told a sailor that the 
brig was a man-of-war, even without taking notice 
of the delicate white ribbon painted upon her side, 
pierced by a half-dozen ports, from which protruded 
as many saucy-looking guns, their red toropions 
contrasting prettily with the aforesaid white line and 
the black sides of the vessel. A flag hung negl igently 
down from her gaff end, and, as a puff of wind 
stronger than the rest blew out its crimson folds, we 
nw emblazoned thereon the cross of St. George and 
merry England. The brig was the British cruiser 
on this station. To the northward stretched the broad 
blue expanse of the sen we had so recently sailed 
on, looking to be as quiet and peaceful as if there 
were no such things as hurricanes and angry waves, 
and dotted here and there by the glistening sails of 
inward bound vessels. Far away to the westward a 
long black wreath of smoke, following in the wake 
of a small speck on the water, announced the ap- 
proach of the Havana steam packet; and close in, 
hogging the ^hore, glided a solitary American barque, 
apparently bound to Havana to finish her freight, 
lier white sails gleaming in the sun. The land seemed 
strangely beautiful to our sea^going eyes; and we 
were never tired with gazing at the tall, graceful 
palms, sheltering with their grateful shade white 
Tjllas, situate in the midst of fertile fields of sugar- 
cane, and surrounded by little hamlets of white- 
washed slave huts. The overhanging haze of the 
distant city could be seen rising beyond the inter- 
vening hills, and the beck-ground of the picture was 
formed by a range of blue conical peaks, amidst 
which towered in majesty the flat summit of the 
celebrated Fan of Matanzas. 

" And I am once more in the West Indies '." mur- 
mured Mr. Stewart, half unconsciously. "How 
much has happened since my eyes first looked upon 
this landscape !'* 

" True enough!" added Pedro, sighing. 

**6reakfas'gettin* cold, Cap'n Smifi*,'' cried the 
steward, petulentiy, poking his head up the com- 
panion. 

"Ay, ay," returned the skipper; " come, gentle- 
men, don*t get into the dumps this fine morning; 
yoQ ought to be rejoiced that you have found each 
other. Let 's go below and take breakfast, and after 
that, Don Pedro, we must stow you in the run until 
sAer the officers have boarded us." 

Breakfast being dispatched, all hands went busily 
to work preparing the ship for port. Our bends had 
been blacked in the two days of fair weather we 
had had off the Bahamas ; and as our ship was a large, 
handsome, packet-built craA of seven hundred tons, 
we reckoned upon cutting a great swell among the 
brigs, barques, and small ships usually engaged in 
the sugar-freighting business. The brass of the cap- 
stan, wheel and ladder stanchions, were brightly 
polished by the steward and boys; fair leaders, 
Scotchmen and chaffing-gear taken off; ensign, signal 
and burgee-haljrards rove ; the accommodation- 
18* 



ladder got over the side; the anchor got ready, and 
the chain roused up from the locker. At ten o^clock 
we took the sea breeze and a pilot, passed Point 
Yerikos,'and cracked gallantly up the bay with 
ensign, numbers, and private signal flying. Another 
point was turned, and the beautiful city came in view 
at the distance of a league, more than half the inter- 
vening space of water covered by ships of every 
nation, size, and rig, lying at anchor, from the huge 
British line-of-battle ship down to the graceful native 
felucca with latteen sails. 

"Pilot," said Captain Smith, "if you will give 
us a first-rate berth, as near to the town as a ship 
of our size can load, Pll give you five dollars 
beside your fee." 

" You shall have de ver fine berth, senor el capi- 
taine. I will anchor you under de castle yonder ; 
ver deep water, tree, four fathoms, and only one 
mile and more from the end of the mole." 

The skipper exchanged glances with his mate. 

" Their old berth," whispered Langley, sticking 
his elbow into my side. 

We rapidly approached the castle, and the busy 
fleet at its foot; sail after sail was clewed up — the 
pi1ot*s orders grew frequent and loud — the jib came 
fluttering down the stay — the anchor plunged into 
the water — ^the chain rattled swiftly through the 
hawsehole — ^we swung round with the tide, broad- 
side to the fort, and "The voyage of the ship 
Gentile, Captain James Smith, commander, fr<xn 
Valetta toward Matanzas," as inscribed in the mate's 
log-book, was at an end. 

The pilot was dismissed — our sails furled — ^the 
royal and tof^pollant-yards sent down — the lower and 
topsail-yards squared with nautical and mathematical 
precision — our fair-weather lofty poles, surmounted 
by gilt balls, sent up — awnings were spread completely 
over the deck— K)ur crack accommodation-stairs 
got over the side^ — the swinging-boom rigged out — 
the boats lowered and fastened thereto— the decks 
swept clean, and the rigging laid u]>-—and, by the 
time the custom-house boat boarded us, wo were 
in complete harbor-trim, ship-shape and Bristol 
fashion ; and the Spanish officers complimented the 
fine appearance of the vessel until the worthy skipper 
was greatly pleased. 

An account was given of the running down of the 
San Diego, and of the miraculous escape of one of 
her crew, who, the skipper said, died the next day 
of his bruises. A name for this unfortunate man had 
been furnished by Pedro ; and in our excess of cau- 
tion, this was given to the officers as the name 
rendered by the survivor. The officers looked grave 
for a moment, but finally said that it was the act of 
God, and inevitable ; and that as the crew had been 
principally convicts, it was not so much matter ; 
and after drinking two or three bottles of wine, and 
taking bonds of the captain for the good behavior 
of our darkies, they departed. 

CHAPTER Vn. 
Third Mate and Ship^s Cousin go ashore on liberty. 
Many shipmasters and ownen ^\!i t«.m^xsSA\ 
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how very dull were freights for Europe, at Cuba, in 
the spring and summer of 1S39; and Captain Smith 
had been in Matanza:^ but a day or two when he 
became convinced of the unwelcome truth. We 
lay day after day sweltering in the sun, until nearly 
a week liad passed, and there was as yet no freight 
engaged. As our orders were to lay four weeks 
waiting, unless we should be k»aded and ready to 
sail before that time had elapsed, Limgley and I 
determined that, as I had plenty of money, we would 
beg a week's lilierty of the skipper in this time of 
idleness, and take a cruise ashore; and we had 
secretly resolved that in some manner, not yet dis- 
covered, we would effect the escape of my Cousin 
Clara — L;niglcy also, in full intention to take the life 
of Don Carlos Alvarez, should he run athwart his 
hawse. Mr. Stowe Imd been on !)oard during the 
first day or two after our arrival, and liad given us 
both pre>.'>ing invitations to spend a week at his 
house, and to renew our acquaintance with the girls. 
So the J?ivtnrday ni^^ht after our arrival, Langley and 
I preferred our petilic>n to the skipper at the supper- 
table. 

*• Why, boys,'* said our good-natured captain, " if 
I thought you would n't gel into some confounded 
scrape, I 'd as lief ppare you awhile as not ; we 've 
nothing to do aboard >hip, so — " 

" lk»g y(»ur pardon, Captain Smith," interrupted 
Mr. Brewster, who had been on bad terms with my 
friend William for a day or two; *' I beg your par- 
don, sir, but there can be plenty of work to do. It 's 
a slick time to refit the rigging." 

" Why, Mr. I>ievvster,-' said the captain, ** our 
rig;ging wi!-; th.roughly refitted at Valelta." 

" Ves, sir, I know that, sir," jxirsisted Brewster, 
*' but we had a rough trip from there, sir; that last 
blow we liud giu' our standiu' riggiu' a devil of a 
slrainin', sir." 

*'OhI WL-Il, Mr. Brew.ster," replied the skipjHJr, 
** it Ml take but a day or two to set up our shrouds, 
and I'm afraid we shall liave plenty of time for 
that." 

*• Very well, Captain Smith," resumed the second 
mate, " it is nt)thing to me, sir. I'd as lief they'd 
bo ashore all the time, sir, but l>efore you give Mr. 
I.Angiey Icsivc, I *d jiL-«l wish to enter a com])laint 
again.<t him, sir. 1 sli<.iuld n't thought of saying no- 
thiu' about it, oiily to see him coming and asking for 
liberty so bloody bold, just as if he reckoned he dc- 
sarved it, malces me feel a leetle riley, sir. He was 
guilty of iLsing di-respectable language to his supe- 
rior ofnccr, to me, sir, and upon the quarter-deck, 
too, sir, d— n him. Vou see, that night afore last, in 
his anchor-watch, it was rather warm in my state- 
room, so I went IfOtween decks to walk and cool 
ofl' a little, and I heard Bill silting on tlie booby- 
hatch and a spout in' p«)cti y to his-.sclf. Well, I jusl 
walks up the ladder, pokes my head through the slide 
and hails him ; but instead of answering me in a 
proper manner, what docs he do but jumps off* the 
hatch and square off in lhi.< manner, as if ho was 
agoia* to claw me in the face, and he sings out— 
* Are you a goose or a gobbler, d— n you ?' I did n't 



want to pick a fuss before the rest of the watch, or 
by the holy Paul I M a taught hiin the difference be- 
tween his officer and a bam-j'ard fowl in a series of 
9ne lesson — blast his etarnal picter!" 

"Mr. Langley," said the skipper, " what have 
you to say for yourself? Such language upon tbe 
quarter-deck to your superior oflicer is very imper 
tinent." 

"If you'll allow me," replied the accused, "I 
think •! can give a version of the story which will 
sound a little different. You see, the second male 
wears a night-cap, to keep the cockroaches or bug« 
out of his ears — " 

"That's a lie," roared Brewster. *'I wears il 
because I 've got a catarrh, which I ketched by do- 
ing my duty in all weather^, long afore you ever 
dipped your fmgers in pitch, you lazy sou of a gun." 

"Silence!" cried Captain Smith, supp^e^siug• 
laugh. " Mr. Langley, never mind the night-cap. but 
go on with your story." 

•" Well,'' resumed the third mate, " he docs wear 
one, any how, and night before last I sat on tbe 
hatch, as he says, reading Shakspeare in the moon- 
light, and when the second mate's night-capped head 
n^e through the slide, he looked so very spectrKJ 
that I could n't forbear hailing him with — ' Art ihc« 
a ghost or goblin damned ?' which he persists in 
rendering Ins own fashion. I 'm sure I did n't in- 
tend to liken him to a barn-yard fowl of any kind; 
I should rather Iiave gone into the stable iu search 
of comparisons." 

To the great chagrin and astonishment of Mr. 
Brewster, all hands of us burst into a roar of bu^ 
ter; but Langley, by the skipper's advice, fioalljr 
l>egged pardon, and peace and amity were restored. 
Brewster withdrew his objections, and the skipper 
granted us a week's liljcrty. 

The next day, after dinner, the j-awl was brought 
to the side and manned, and my chum and I pre- 
pared for our departure. 

" Kememlwr,'- quoth my cousin Pedro, as I bade 
him good-bye, in the mate's state-room, where, from 
extreme caution, he generally lay jtenhi^ " reuicni- 
l>er to see Clara; tell her who you are, and bring us 
wo.d from her." 

" Yes," added the mate, " tell her of PedroV 
escape, but do not imdeceive her as to the belief of 
my death — that 's too late now. God bless the dear 
girl 1" and the voice of the usually stout-hearted sea- 
man trembled as he spoke. 

"Gotjd-bye, Frank; good-bye. Bill," said Mr. 
Brcw.ster, as we came ou deck again, and shaking 
hands with us; " kiss all the girls for rac, and bring 
off some good cigars the first time you come on board. 
The."«e d — d bumboatmen do n't have the best quality.'* 

" Keep out of all manner of scrapjs," added the 
captain, by way of climax. " However, I shall see 
you or hear o( you every day, either at the house or 



couulmg-room. 
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"Ay, ay; yes, sir; oh I certainly; of course, sir; 
good-bye, shipmates; good-bye, sir;"' shouted wc, 
right and left, in reply to the divers cliaii^s, injunc- 
tions and parting salutations, as the boat pushed off- 
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" Now let full, my men, give way," continued 
Bill. *' By lightning I Frank, prehapa we wont have 
a spree!" 

The ship's cousin replied only by an expressive 
pantomime. 

Two Bowery clerks, driving a fast trotting'horse 
up the Third Avenue, may, in a measure, realize 
the feeling of intense pleasure which we experienced 
at this time. 

Away we went in crack style, till, as we neared 
the mole, Langley gave the order ''unrow;" six 
oar*blade4 iu>tantly glittered in the sun, the bow-man 
seized his bcat>hook, and our stout crew forced our 
way through the jam of ship and shore-boats to the 
landing stairs, saluted by a volley of oaths and inter- 
jections, selected with no great care from the vocabu- 
laries of almost every European and African lan- 
guage. 

There is no place in the world which will seem, 
at first sight, more strange and foreign to a home- 
bred New Englunder than the mole at Matanzas. It 
attracted even our eyes, which had last looked upon 
the picturesque groups in the streets and upon the 
quay of Valelta. Sunday is a holiday in Culia, and 
a motley crowd had assembk^d under the cover of 
the immense shed which Ls built on the mole. Upon 
a pile of sugar-boxes near us were seated a group of 
Dutch sailors, gravely ^moking, and sngely keeping 
silent, in striking contrast with a knot of Frenchmen, 
who were all talking at once and gesticulating like 
madmen. Here stalked a grave Austrian from 
Trieste, and yonder a laughing, lively Greek prome- 
naded arm-in-arm with a Maltese. Ilamburghers 
and Danes, Swedes and Russians, John Bulls by 
scores. Paddies without number, Neapolitans, Sici- 
lians and Mexicans, all were there, each with fel- 
lows and some one to talk to. A group of emigrants, 
jast landed from the Canary Islands, were keeping 
watch over their goods, and were looking with great 
interest and many earnest remarks upon thl<« first 
appearance of their new home. Not far from them 
a collection of newly imported African negroes, 
naked, save a strip of cloth about their loins, were 
rivaling in volubility and extravagance uf gesture 
even the Frenchmen. Native islanders, from the 
mountains, in pictun^sque, brigand-like dresses, with 
long knives stuck jauntily in their girdles, gazed 
with stupid wonder at the crowd of foreigners. 
Soldiers from the barracks, with most ferocious 
looking whiskers and mustaches, very humbly 
ofiered for sale little bunches of paper cigaritos. 
Black fruit women, whose whole dress consisted of 
a single petticoat of most laconic Fanny Ellslerish 
brevity, invite*! the passer by, in terms of the most 
affectionate endearment, to purchase thei? oranges, 
melons, and banana*. Young Spanish bloods, with 
shirt-bosoms bellying out like a roaint(*p-sail in a 
gale, stalked along with great contiequencc, quizzing 
the strangers. Children, even of ten years of age, 
and of both sexes and all colors, naked as Job when 
he came into the world, excited the attention of no 
one but greenhorns like m>'self Down East molasses 
drogher skippers, who, notwithstanding the climate, 



clothed themselves in their go-ashore long-napped 
black beaver huts, stiff, coarse broadcloth coats, 
thick, high bombazine stocks and cowhide boots, 
landed from their two-oared unpainlcd yawls, and 
ascendt^ the stairs with the air of an admiral of the 
blue. Uniforms of Spurii.-'h, American, French and 
English navy officers were thickly scattered amidst 
the crowd, und here and there, making for itself a 
clear channel wherever it went, rolled the stalwart 
form of the Yankee tar. 

" This is a regular-built tower of Babel," said 
Langley, at last, *' but come, let *s work out of 



'em." 



After some difficulty we gained the street, and our 
first move was to a pulperia^ where 1 treated our 
boat's crew, and bought us many bananas, oranges 
and cigars as they could take down to the boat, to 
send to my shipmates aboard. Tlic second wus to 
charter a volante, in which we got under weigh for 
Mr. Stowe's house, which was situated about a half 
a mile from the mole, in a retired htreet running 
parallel with the Cabanas river, surrounded by a 
large garden, at the foot of which ^iis a summer- 
house, overhanging the river, to which led u llight 
of steps. Ui>on oifr arrival wc alighted from our 
vehicle, paid our driver and rang the gaic-lwll. A 
gray-hejidcd negro gave us adiiii^ision and conducted 
us to the house, where wo were met by our host. 

*' Ah! my dear boys,'' he cried, '* I am delighJcd 
to see you, and so will be Mrs. Slowe and the girls. 
They associate wilh the natives but very little, and 
old friends like you will be a godsend." 

Uulf an hour afterward Ijanjrley and I were as 
much at home as could be, Inuj.'-ljing and chatting 
with Mary and EP.cn Slowe. Mary was a tall, 
hand>ome brunette of eighteen, rnd my churn had 
always prcfcrrtxl her to her sifter, but my predilec- 
tions were in favor of the gentle Ellen, ^\'hile wc 
were children the elders often predicted that when 
wc grew up there would be a wedding >o\\\c day, 
but her father had carried her "svith hiin when he 
moved from Boston to the AVc>t Indio.«, and there 
seemed an end to imr intimacy. She was two years 
younger than I, and consequently, at tlic time I !*aw 
her in Matanzas, about sixteen. I wish I could de- 
scribe her — perhaps I may be able to give you some 
idea of her. She was of the niiddle hcii:lit. and bade 
fair to he exquisitely formed; her face was intellec- 
tual, a tolerably high forehead, straight nose, a s^mall 
mouth wilh pretty rosy lips, white, even teeth, small 
and thorough bred hands and feet, and her eyes, 
which I have purposely left to the last, arc, notwith- 
standing Mr. Ste^^-urt's encomiastic account of the 
dark orbs of the Creole girls, I think, the most beau- 
tiful in the woi44; they are largo, dark-blue and 
loving, and when ilio looks up at you, even if you 
are the mo^^t wicked man in the world, it will calm 
your thoughts and make you still and quiet. Dear 
reader, imagine Ellen very beautiful, and take my 
word for it that your fancy will not deceive you. 
Ellen and I resumed our former friendship ahnost 
injmediately, and after dinner we ^-alkcd into the 
garden to talk over auld lang svnc. 
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"Do you remember, Ellen," said I, "how we 
both cried when I bnde you good-bye?" 

" Did J?" asked Ellen, mischievously. 

"Yes, you little sinner, much more than I did, be- 
cause I was fourteen and had the dignity of manhood 
to support." 

"Well," said Ellen, "I think I do remember 
8<Hnething about it." 

" I» it possible ! and does your memory serve you 
still farther ; you said tliat if I would ever come to 
see you, you would never refuse to kiss me again." 

" Why, Frank Byrne, what a fertile invention 
you have got." 

" Not so," I replied, " only an excellent memorj', 
come, now, own the truth, did n't you promise 
me so ?" 

" But, Frank, I was a little girl then, and my con- 
tracts were not valid you know ; however, if—" 

" If what ?" demanded I, perceiving that she 
blushed and hesitated. 

" Why, if you wish to kiss me^ I don't know that 
I should objec! a great deal." 

Of coufifc I did no hucIi thing. 

" Why, Ellen," I said in a few moments, " you've 
grown very prudi-ih ; where did you learn to be ?" 

"Oh! I do n't know," she replied, "unless it was 
among the nuns." 

" The nuns I" I repealed, my thought taking a 
new turn." 

"Ay, the nuns, my lad, the nuns," cried Ellen, 
laughing immoderately at my al>slracted look. 

"At what convent?" I asked. 

"The rr>uline. I went to school there imme- 
diately after our arrival, and, Frank, only think I my 
particular preceptress, Sifter Agathn, father says is 
your own cousin. ??he understood English so much 
better than any of the rest that I was put under her 
immediate care." 

I wah peculiarly interested in this piece of infor- 
mation, as the reader may suppose. I questioned 
Ellen closely, and finally told her the story of the 
loves and uii>fortunes of Mr. Stewart and Clara. 
The tears stood in the beautiful eyes of my auditor 
as I fiuished. '* Laugley and I have a plan for her 
escape," I added. 

" Oh I Frank, she would not escape; she has taken 
the veil ; she will not break her vow." 

" Yes she will, when she hears that her brother is 
free and Slewart is alive." 

" Well," .<aid Ellen, " I know what I would do in 
her place, but what is yoiu* plan? In case she is 
willing to escape how do you propose to manage?" 

" Tliat 's the difficulty ; don't the nuns ever come 
out of the convent?" 

"Never alone; always by twos*" Sister Agatha is 
a great saint, and has a deal of*!iberty, but she is 
always in company." 

" Well, well," said I, " we shall have to scale the 
walls then." 

" Pooh ! you are as romantic as William." 

"Well, Miss Wisdom, wont you suggest some- 
thing?" 

" Cerfain]/, Fnnk,** replied Ellen. " Sister Aga- 



tha always took quite a liking for me, because I vis 
her ichdar I suppose, and an American, and sbeind 
the Superior, who is a very good-natured perMS, 
came immediately to see me, when I was sick Im 
summer, and afterward called very often. Now, if 
papa is willing, when your ship is ready to sail 1 1 
fall sick again and send for Sister Agatha, who wiD 
be sure to come with some one ebe, but she can slip 
out through the court after awhile, and down ths 
garden- walk here to the river, and go into your boat, 
which shall be waiting, and then you can take her 
off to the ship." 

"That is a capital plan, dear Ellen," said I, "bm 
there is one grand objection to it." 

"What is that, Frank?" 

" You woukl get into trouble by it." 

" Oh, no ! I think not ; but yonder comes papa with 
mother, and William is saying fine things to Marj, 
behind them." 

"Ah, Frank!" cried Mr. Stowe, as we made our 
appearance, " we were looking for you. I did dm 
know but that you had run away with Ellen." 

" No," said I, " not yet ; but we were contriving 
the best plan to run away with a nun." 

" Hush ! you fool !" whispered Langley, pinching 
my arm. 

" Go to thunder!" was the reply, ** I know wfaM 
I 'm about." I then related to Mr. Stow« the story 
the reader well knows, and which I found jVlr. Stowe 
knew ver)' well also, and finally disclosed DleaV 
very excellent plan for the deliverance of my cousin. 

"If," said Mr. Stowe, in reply, when I hid 
finished, " if you can get sister Agatha's consent ic 
elope at the proper time, Ellen may fall sick if fht 
pleases. I may be suspected in having a hand in 
the maUer ; but 4f the affair is properly managed, 
they can do no more than suspect, and that I care 
nothing about, as I'm going to move back to Boston 
in the spring. But the grand ditficully you will find 
to be in persuading Sister Agatha to break her vow.-' 

"Let me alone for that," replied I, " if I canonlr 
have an interview with her." 

"That is easily done," said Mary Stowe, "the 
nuns are allowed to see their friends at the grate." 

" And I will go with you to the convent to- 
morrow, and engage the superior's attention while 
you talk with your cousin," added her fatlicr. 

In the evening Langley and I held a council of 
war, wherein it was decided, 7iem, con., that our 
plot was in a fair way to be accomplished. 

CHAPTER Vm. 
The Visit at the Convent. 

The next day Mr. Stowe and myself set out for 
the convent in that gentleman's carriage. Upon 
our arriving there we were shown into a spacious 
parlor, at one end of which was a lafge grated 
window, opening into a smaller room. In a few 
moments the Lady Superior entered. She was a 
tall, Imndsome woman, and surprised ray Protestant 
prejudices by receiving us very cordially, and im- 
^ mediatoly ea^ging with Mr. Stowe in a very liA'ely, 
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mnimated conversation In Spani.'ih. Suddenly she 
turned toward me, 

**^Iy goo<l friend, Senor Stowe, gays* that you 
ivi^h to see Sister Agutba, who was your coiuin." 

" Ye!», *enora." 

** Well, the f>enor and myself are going to the 
school-room, and I will &tcnd her to you ; but you 
must not make love to your cou<«in — she is very 
pretty, and you Americans have very sad morals;" 
and so saying, tho lively superior led the way to the 
8chool-rtx>in, I'oUowed by Mr. Stowe. 

After they had retired I went up to the grate, and 
'Vfc'aited >cve.nil minutes, until at last a door of the 
inner room opened, and a nun entered. Iler face 
bore the traces of deep melancholy ; but notwith- 
standing Jli.it, and the unbecoming dress which half 
concealed hor form, I thought I had never seen a 
Woman so lovely, so completely beautiful. I stood 
in mute wonder and admiration. 

*' Did you wish to see me, senor ?" asked the nun, 
in a low, soft voice. 

"I did, madam,'' I replied. " If you are Clara 
Garcia, allow me to introduce myself as your cousin, 
Frank Byrne.'' 

" Mad re di Dios .'" cried the nun, her face lighting 
up with a smile of astonished delight, *'can it be 
possible ! How did you come here ?" 

" In one of my father's ships," I replied. *' I am a 
seaman on board of her." 

**What, the Cubot?" asked Sister Agatha, sud- 
denly, with a color in her cheeks. 

** No, a new ship— the Gentile." 

The nun made many inquiries about my father 
and mother, and her cousins in Boston ; and we chat- 
ted away quite merrily for some minutes. 

" You seem to take an interest in the world, after 
all,*' said I, striving to lead the conversation so that 
I might introduce the matter which was my business. 

." Not much, generally," sighed Sister Agatha. *' I 
sometimes think of post times with regret, but I am 
for the most part very happy." 

This was a stumper. I determined to see if all 
this composure was real. 

" Can any one hear us ?" I whu»pered. 

" No," answered the nun, opening her great eyes. 

"Well, then, I've a great deal to tell you. Let 
mo ask you, in the first place, V you know where 
your brother Pedro is." 

I was frightened at the expression which my 
cousin's face assumed. *' Yes !" she said, in a hoarse 
Toice, ** he is in the Guarda'Costa. My Grod! 
Frank! I saw him a year ago in the streets, toiling 
as a scavenger." 

I saw that there was yet deep feeling under the 
cold, melancholy exterior. I had but little time to 
work, and hastened to proceed. 

"Cousin Clara," I resumed, "you are mistaken; 
your brother has escaped from confinement, and is 
now on board my ship, the Gentile." 

" Thank God !" cried the nun, clasping her hands, 
*' now am I willing to die.,' 

** And further," said I, immediately continuing my 
rerelations, " can you repress your feelings?" 



" What more can you have to tell me?" whi>pin'ed 
Sister Agatha. " Go on, I am not so nearly t»tonc as 
I thought myself; but I can hear without yny dan- 
gerous outbftak of emotion whatever you have 
to say." 

" Well," I re>umed, ** you were mi-»takcn about 
Mr. Stewart's death—" 

I had been too abrupt. TliC nun turned dtndly 
pale, and clung to the Isirs of the irratc for support ; 
but the emotion was momentary. '' Go on," said 
she, in a hoarse whi>per. 

'*Can you bear it?" I a>ked, nnxion-ily. 

" Yes, no matter wliiit it may be " 

" Command yourself, then ; Mr. Stewart is not 
only alive, but well; he loves you yetnio<t ardiMitly, 
but without hope; he is now on board of the Gentile, 
he and I'edro — not three miles from you." 

While thus by piecemeal I doled out my informa- 
tion, I watched the elfect on my auditor. Tlxere 
wa.<4 no more fainting. Her lips parted, and displayed 
her white teeth firmly fct against each other, and 
her little hands grasped the bars of the grate con- 
vulsively. 

Quickly and concisely I stated my plan for her 
escape; but still she maintained the same attitude; 
she did not even seem to hear me. 

" Clara, do you con.«ent?" I cried, in despair, for 
I heard the steps of tho Superior and Mr. Stuwe. 

Suddenly she extended her hand through the grate 
and grasped mine. " I do," bhe said, '* if I 'm damned 
for it." 

"Right, then; you shall be warned in time. Go 
now, for your features are any thing but cahn." 

The nun vani-ihed as the Superior entered. 

" I have Ijeen taking advantage of your c»>nf»dence, 
senora," said I; "I have been trying to p«'rsuado 
my cousin tliat she is discontented and unhappy, 
but without success." 

"Ah! no fear of that, seiior," cried the lady, with 
a smile, while Mr. Stowe Mood agliasJ ; "girls 
who have bepn disappointed in love make good 
nuns." 

" Then you will dare to trust rao to see her again. 
I promised that I would call once more before I sail, 
with your permission. 

" »Si, iScTior, whenever you please." 

After partaking of some very fine fruit and wine, 
we took our leave with many thanks. 

" Well, Frank, how you startled me," said Mr. 
Stowe, a.-* we drove ofl*. You t<*ld the truth, I sup- 
pose; but the truth is not to bo told at all times." 

" Oh !" said I, " I «mly t«»ld luilf the truth—" 

"Is it possible that SiMor Agatha conr^ents to 
escape?" 

" She has promi^ed to do so,*' I replied. 

Mr. Stowe expressed so much surprise that I found 
that he had had no faith i\\ my succt^ss — but the g<M)d 
gentleman was now overjuyed. " Capital, Frank !" 
said he, "you would make a splendid diplomatist. 
Now what do you say to going directly aboard ship 
and telling your tidings to the officers and Petlro? 
We will take a boat at the mole and get aboard in 
time ft>r dinner." 
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<* Agreed; how happy we shall make Mr. Stewart 
and Don Pedro." 

Mr. Stowe prophesied correctly. The ofiicens of 
the Gentile were at dinner in the caoin when we 
suddenly burst upon them. I need not say that all 
handu were no less surprised than delighted at the 
intelligence we had to communicate. I thought my 
hands) would be w^rung off, so severely were they 
shaken. 

After dinner Mr. Stowe and my-^elf returned on 
shore, and in a family conclave there also stated the 
result of our visit to the convent. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Yellow Fever and Love-making. 

The succeeding three days passed most happily 
with me. I grew more and more in love with Ellen. 
We visited all the places of note in the neighborhood 
of iho town, and were even projecting an excursion to 
Havana in the steamboat, when an event occurred that 
came very near sending me on a much longer vo}^ge. 
One afternoon, while wailing for Captain Smith wilh 
Langley at the (Tnited Slates Cafe, I was suddenly 
taken wilh a distracting pain through my temples, 
though just previously I had felt as well as ever in 
my life. The agony increased, and Langley, to 
whom I complained, began to be frightened, when 
luckily Captain Smith arrived, w^ho, upon looking 
at me, and hearing Langley's account of the matter, 
immediately culled a volaute, put me aboard, and 
drove to Mr. Stowe 's house. During the ride I grew 
worse and worse every moment ; ihejolting of the car- 
riagealmoHt killed me, and by the time we had arrived 
at our destination I ^%'as nearly crazy. I just remember 
of being lifted out of the volante, and of seeing the pale, 
anxious face of Ellen somewhere — and I knew no 
more of the matter until some sixty hours after- 
ward, one fine morning, when I all at once opened 
my eyes, and found myself flat on my back, weak as 
a cat, and my head done up in plaintain-leaves and 
wet towels. I heard low conversation and the rattle 
of dice, and casting my eyes toward the verandah, 
from whence the noise proceeded, I perceived 
Langley and Mary Stowe very composedly engaged 
in a game of backgammon. Ellen sat by the jalousie, 
just within the room, looking very pale, and with a 
book in her hand, which I judged by the appearance 
to be a prayer-book. I felt very weak, but perfectly 
happy, and not being disposed to talk, lay entirely 
still, enjoying the delicious languor which I felt, and 
the cool breeze which entered freely from the blinded 
windows, and listened to the conversation of my 
friends. 

"Come, come, Ellen," said Mary, looking up 
from the board, "don't look so wobegone — 'lis 
your throw, William— Frank is doing well enough 
now. The doctor says that when he wakes he will 
be entirely out of danger, and free from pain. Psha ! 
Will, you take me up. I don't see, my dear, why 
you riiould take so much more interest than any one 
else— is it not ridiculous, William?" 

" Perfectly 80|" replied Langley—" double sizes, 



by the Lord ! — two of 'em, three, four. Now Fruk 
is my shipmate, and, in the main, a tolerable deeen 
fellow ; but he is n't worth shedding so many ton 
about." 

** Why, William !" exclaimed Ellen, " you know 
that you cried like a baby yourself night before U«, 
when he was so very sick." 

" Ahem ! so I did ; but I was so vexed to see oar 
pleasant party to Havana was broken up. Frank 
was very ill-natured to fall sick just at that time— 
I Ml flog him for it when he gets well." 

" You can't do it, Bill Langley," cried I, as loudly 
as possible, for the first time taking a part in thi 
conversation. 

The trio started to their feet at this unexpected 
display of my colloquial powers; down went back* 
gammon-board, men, dice, prayer-book, and all iqxxi 
the floor. 

"Uillol Frank !" cried T^ngley, ranging alongside 
the bed, " how do you find yourself by this time, my 
little dear?" 

" Perfectly well, only very weak." 

" Does your head ache now, Frank ?" ajskedMiry, 
laying her soft hand upon my fcnrehead. 

" Not a bit, only I've got most confounded sore 
hair." 

"Eh! my lad, they talked of leaving you no hair 
at all," cried Bill, " they thought one spell of shaving 
your head. Egad! you'd have looked like a bald 
eagle !" 

"Why, what has been the matter 'with me?*' 
I asked. 

" Matter with you ! why, man, you have had the 
yellowest kind of a fever. Touch and go, it was; but 
you're worth ten dead men this morning." 

Ellen during this conversation had lefl the room, 
and now returned with her father and the ph)-8iciao, 
who had called with Captain Smith. I was pro* 
nounced in a fair way of speedy recovery. Ever|r- 
body was very glad, but I noticed that Ellon said 
nothing ; indeed, instead of being overjoyed like my 
good skipper or Langley, she had to wipe the tean 
from her eyes. 

"Frank," said Langley, when I was finally left 
alone with that worthy gentleman, " how little Nell 
did pipe her eye the other night, when we were all 
so fearful you were going to slip your wind; and 
just between you and I and the main-mast, I *m 
walking into her sister's young affections just as the 
monkey went up the back-stay, hand over band. 
Prehaps she aint a darling. I've been writing a 
piece of poetry about her, do n't you wont to hear it?" 

"Oh! be off with your nonsense — I wish to go to 
sleep." 

" Well, go to sleep, and be — cured, you unfeeling 
wretch ;" and Mr. Langley, in a huff, walked out on 
the verandah, and began to smoke. 

Under the kind care of my good friends I grew 
rapidly better, and at the end of a week was entirely 
well ; but still I enjoyed the society of Ellen so much, 
that whenever the skipper called upon me, I feigned 
myself too weak to go to my duty, and pleaded that 
Langley might stay ashore to take care of me. 
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Captain Smith, though not deceived by thin artifice, 
gnmted ub liberty from day to day ; and Bill and I 
were the two happiest fellows in the world. But 
there is an end to every thing. One day while sitting 
ia the back verandah with Ellen, her father and 
mother, in rushed the skipper, in great glee, rubbing 
his hands. 

*' Good morning, all hands !" cried he. " How are 
you, Frank?" 

** Oh ! I 'm not quite so well this morning/* I re- 
plied, telling a bouncer. 

" Well, sir, I *ve got some news that Ml do you as 
much good as the whole stock in trade of an apothe- 
cary taken at one dose. Let 's see, to-day is Wed- 
nesday, and Friday evening, if good weather for our 
little plans to work, we shall sail for Boston." 

" For Boston !" cried everybody. 

" Yes, for Boston ! You see, Stowe, Mr. Byrne 
has heard how dull freights are here, and I have just 
got a letter from him by Gidding^s, of tte Duxbury, 
just arrived, in which he says— or I 'U read that part 
— hum — let's see — oh — *if you have not already 
engaged a freight, you will immediately sail for 
Boston. I have an excellent opportunity to charter 
the Gentile for a China voyage; and I suppose you 
had as licf go to India again as to Russia.* Bless me 
if I had n't ! So, my dear fellow, if any of those 
giggling shippers apply to you, tell *em to go to the 
devil with their ha'penny freights. Come, ride down 
Hreet with me ; Gidding's has some letters for you. 
Godd morning, Mi.<« Ellen! Morning, Fmnk! get 
well mighty fust, for we must use you a little, you 
know; and see Langley, and tell him to go aboard 
immediately after dinner." 

"Ay, ay, sir. C«)me, Ellen, let's walk into the 
garden and find William and Mary." 

We were very soon in the garden, sauntering 
along a little alley shaded by orange trees. 

" It seems to me," said Ellen, half pouting, " that 
yoa are mightily pleased about sailing next Friday, 
instead of staying in Malanzas a week longer." 

"Why, yes," I replied, "I must say that I am 
glad to go home, after an absence of eighteen months." 

** I wish I was going to dear old Boston," added 
Ellen, sighing. 

" You are to go this fall, you know." 

" Maybe so ; but then, Frank, you will not be there, 
will youl" 

"Why, no," I replied, " not if I go with the ship 
to India ; but what difference will that make ?" 

Ellen made no answer, and I began to feel rather 
qoeer, and marvelously inclined to ihake love. I 
had always liked Ellen very much^and lately better 
than ever, but, being a novice in such matters, I 
was in doubt whether my predilection was really 
honafde. love or not ; it didn't seem like the love I 
had read about in novels; and yet I felt very mise- 
rable at the idea of Ellen's loving anybody else. I 
was in a desperate quandary. 

"Well," said Ellen, aHcr the lapse of a quarter of 
an hour, *' pray what can be the subject of your 
thoughts?" 

I am frank by nature as well as by name ; and so, 



turning to my fair inquisitor, I said, "you know, 
Ellen, that I am very young yet." 
"Yes, Frank." 

"And that people at my age very oAen do not 
know their own minds." 
" Yes, Frank." 

" Well, Ellon, I think now that I love you very 
dearly; and if I were five years older, and felt as I 
now do, and you were willing, I would marry you 
right away ; but I am young, and may be deceived, 
and so may deceive you. Now, Ellen, if I should 
ask you if you loved me, would you tell me?" 

" Yes, Frank," said Ellen, very fain ly. 

" And do you ?" I asked ; and, like Brutus, paused 
for a reply. 

"Yes, Frank, I like you very much." 
' " Is that all ? Liie^ is a very cold word. Do you 
love me?" 

" Yes, Frank," whispered Ellen, leaning her fore- 
head against my shoulder. "I thinl I do; you 
wouldn't say any more than that." 

" That is all I wish you to say, my dear little girl," 
I replied, kissing her while neck and shoulders; 
" now then, listen. I bhall return from India in about 
two years time, if then we are both of the same mind 
as now, we will begin to talk about the wedding-day. 
What do you say to that ?" 

" Yes, dear Frank," 

" Thank you, dearest; now look up one minute.'* 

The reader, if ho plea.«ie3, may supply in this place 
a few interjectional kisses from hb imagination. 

With my arm around Ellen's slender waist, we 
walked down the shady alleys of the garden in search 
of Langley and Mary, but for a while were unsuc- 
cessful ; at laM I caught a sight of Mary's white 
dress in a distant arbor. We approached llie bower 
unperceived by its occupant-*, and were upon the 
point of entering, but we luckily discovered in time 
that we should be altogether de trap. langley was 
OD his knees before the coquellish Mary, making 
love in his most grandiloquent style. 

" Most adorable creature," quoth my romantic 
shipmate, thumping his right side, you lacerate my 
heart by your obdurate cruelty !" 

" Get up off your knees, you foolL<^h boy," answer- 
ed the mischievous girl ; " you will certainly stain 
the knees of your white trowscrs." 

"Oh! divine goddess! hear me!'* persisted my 
chum, magnanimously disregarding tlio welfare of 
his unwhisperables in the pre>ent crisis. 

" You idolatrous sailor remember the first com- 
mandment." 

•' The devil fly away with the first commandment !" 
cried poor Langley, sorely vexed. " Most lovely of 
human beings,'* he continued with a deep groan, 
which he intended to be a pathetic sigh, " my heart 
is on fire.** 

"May be you've got the fever, William,'* sug- 
gested Mary ; " are y«)U in mitch pain ?** 

" Yes, great pain," said Bill, with another heart- 
rending groan. 

" Well, then, rise, I insist— Lord ! if anybody 
I should catch ua in lUvs predvca.\i\«QX^ 
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'* Had n't we better j?o away ?" whtpered Ellen, 
blushing for her si>ter'8 sake. 

** No, no," I replied, "let 's slay and see the fun." 

" Not till I persuade yon to relent," replied Lang- 
ley to Mury's* oft-rcpcalcd requ>l. 

" Yes you will. Get up olf your knees immedi- 
ately, or I vow I '11 box your ear»." 

" Strike I" cried Langley, with a theatrical air and 
lone, at the same time unbuttoning his vest, ** strike ! 
and wound the heart which Iwat.s for you alone I" 

l<lti]) — came Mary's delicate hand across the cheek 
of lier discon«niate lover, with a force which brought 
an involuntary " ouch I" from hLs lips. "Get up, I 
say!" W/iael — s/ttp — came two more blows, lirst 
on one side of his head and then on the other. 

" By (i — d ! madam !" sputtered Langley, rising in 
a rage, '• I wish you were a man for half a minute." 

" Why," said Mary, " in lluit case you could n*t 
make love to me with any sort t»f prup/iety. Hold, 
hold, AViliy, dear! dt»n't go ofl* angry; sit down 
here, I in>i>t ; nay, now, I '11 1m;x your ears again if 
you d«» n't dx^y me ; there, y«>u Ml feel perfectly cool 
in a ninmeut. For shame! Bill, to get angry at a 
love-lap I'lLin a lady!" 

"Love-lap, indeed" muttered Langley, rubbing 
hi.s cheek. " See whei*e yt)ur confounded ring 
scratched my lace." 

" J,>id it ? Uh ! I 'm so s(jrry !" said Mary. " Hold 
here, while I kiss the place to make it well; there 
now, do n't it feel much better? See! I've got my 
lips all blood, hav n't I ? Shall 1 wipe it oH' with my 
handkerchief, or — *' 

L;mg!ey took the hint and kissed the rich ripe lips 
of his lovely coniiKinion, red with nothing but her 
own warm b!(»o<l. 

''By Jupiter!" cried my ."hipmate, "Mary, you 
are the >tran;re.-t tirl I ever saw. One minute I 
think you love me. the next that you care nothing at 
all for me; one minute the m(»^t teasing little devil, 
and the next the deaie-<l creature in all the world." 

" What am 1 now ?" a««ked Mary. 

" Viu arc the mo.^t ang«'Iic, adorable — 

•* Take care, sir," cried Mary, shaking her finger; 
" don't have a relapse, or you '11 catch it again." 

»• Well, what shall I say then?" demanded poor 
Bill, indopair; "you are as liard to please as the 
(ikip{)er of a mud-scow." 

" Talk sensibly if you wi.-h, but don't indulge in 
such loftv lli::hls, unle» vou have a mind to s<.)ar out 
of hearing. Now, then, Will, what were you about 
to say ?" 

"Thi>*,'' said my shipmate, taking the hand of his 
charmim; companion, and speaking like a frank, 
manly folloWj as he really was, " this, dear Mary, 
that I love you heartily and truly, and liave loved 
you v.\cr ^i^ee we wrre children. At prcrcnt I am 
a poor seaman, but I hope in a few years to rise in 
my profession, till I am able to support a wife in the 
style to which you have Ijeen accustomed, if then 
you will ;rive me your luind I >hall be more happy 
than I ran exj)ress. Now, do n't l(^ase me any longer, 
but tell me if I have any chance." 

Mury'fi ci.)rjuef fish air was gone. Wbi\cLaug\cY 



had been speaking her face became suffused vith t 
charming blush, which extended even 1o her betTiog 
bosom, and when be finished she rauted her eyes, 
bright and (earful, to his. "William," said riic, 
"you have spoken candidly, without doubt, and dft* 
serve a candid answer. If when you become tbe 
mate of a ship you are willing to be burthened witfc 
me for a wife, dear Will, you can doubtless have me 
by asking papa.** 
" Come, Ellen," said I, " lei '» go now." 

CHAPTER X. 
Tlie Gentile los^s hir fore-topsail . 

The hours flew like lightning until Prichiy arrived. 
I went to the convent in the morning, and in an in- 
terview with Sister Agatha informed her tliat ia the 
evening she would probably be called to the hick 
bed of Ellen. Mr. Stowe bade us good-bye and 
sailed Tn the Havana steam-lH>at at noon^ that his 
presence at the catastrophe might not .«cem suspicious. 
At sun.>-et I bade farewell to dear little Ellen, who 
was indcvd as pale as death, and in an hour atteriaifd 
was on lx»ard the ship, where I found every thinjf m 
readiness for a hasty departure, the top-sails, jib and 
spanker were loosed, the anchor at tlte bows, and it* 
place supplied by a small kedge, attached to tlie i^hip 
by a luiwser, easily cut in case of need ; the awning 
were struck, and ihe decks covered with rigging and 
sails. The boat's crew who were to go c»n the ex- 
pedition of I he evening had already been selected, 
and were in high spirits at the probable danger, ro- 
mance and novelty of the affair. 

" By thunder! Frank," said Jack Beeves, shakir-tT 
my hand furiously when I appeared on the ft»reca.*Le, 
'' you 're a trump and no mistake." 

*' Arrah ! now, Ma.-ther Fnuik, how yaller it » 
ye 're lookin'; but it 's you that 's the Im.jv to get the 
weather g^ige of Yaller Jack, let alone the nuw; 
wont we liave a thumping time this night ?" 

** Why, Teddy, are you going with us ? You are 
the last man I should have thought to enli.>t in an ex- 
pedition of this kind!" 

" Ay, ay, Masther Frank, its rather agen my con- 
science, to be sure; but it 's the skipper's orders, and 
I alwiis g(K« by that maxum, ' 'bey orders if you 
break owners.' " 

" Then the skipper has ordered you to go — '* 

"Of coorsc; in the first place he says that hell 
send no man into danger widout tellin' him of it, tbe 
jewel, and then he just stated the case, and tei be, 
•wliichof yees will go, b'ys?' an' wid that uz all 
stipt for'ard. * What,' sez the owld man, ?ex be, 
' Teddy, I thought you was a Catholic !' * Faix! an' 
I am that, yer honor,' sez I, makin' a big sign of ibc 
cross, 'h»ng lil'e to the Pope and the clargy!' 'I' * 
a nun we 're goin' to aUluctionize to-night,' !«i he. 
* I thought you undcrstotKl that.' ' I know that, yer 
honor,' .^ez I, ' but if you will jist plaze to t»rder me , 
to go, I can't help me>elf, and so your own sowl wi^l 
be damned, beggin' yer honor's pardon,' k'Z I, ' ^^ 
not mine.' The oflleers all laughed, and the ow-^ 
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*' Thank ycr honor/ scz I, ' but I '11 cotton to Ichabod 
Green in that line, since he invintcd the new spun- 
yam mill.' " 

Soon af\er sundown the land wind from the south 
set in smartly, and by eight o'clock we were not a 
little fearful lest our kedge might drag. The captain's 
gig was brought to the stairs, and the party chosen 
for the expedition took their places, the fii-st male and 
ship's cousin and six stout seamen, well armed. 
Stewart \i*as very nervous and silent ; the only re- 
mark he made after wc left the ship was when we 
swept by the end of the mole. 

It was just nine o'clock when we hauled into the 
shade of the summer*hoa<e and its vines at the foot 
of Mr. Stowe's garden. I was commi.<8ioned to go 
to the house while the re>t staid by the l)oat. On the 
stairs of the back verandah I met Mary Slowe. 
*' Is it you, Frank?" >hc as'ked. 
** Ay, ay; is Cousin Clara here?" 
" Oh, yes ! in Ellen's room, and the Superior is in 
the parlor with molhcr. Ellon hiis been terribly sick, 
but she was well enough to whisper just now, ' Give 
Frank my best love.' " 

"Here, Mary," said I, "give her this kiss a 
thousand times." 

" Oh, heavens ! what a pretty one ! But I must 
go and send Sister Agdlha lo you ; we 've got a liard 
part to act when her flight is discovered. I say, 
Frank, give Langley my love; don't wonder at it 
now, adieu! I '11 see you in two years." 

"I waited impatiently for two minutes, which 
seemed two hours ; at last I heard a light step on the 
stairs, and in a moment more held the runa\%'ay nun 
in my arms. 
•* Courage !'* said I, '* you are safe." 
Throwing a cl(»ak over her, we hastily ran down 
the orange- walk. I could not suppress a sigh as I 
passed the place where EIKmi had told me tliat she 
thought she loved me. In a moment we reached 
the boat; Stewart stood upon the shore to receive 
us, caught the fainting form of Cousin Clara in his 
arms, and bore her apparently lifeless lo the slern- 
sheet*;; the men shipped their oars, and I seized the 
rudder-lines, and gave the word of command. 

" Push off— let fall— give way — and now pull for 
your lives." 

The boat shot like lightning down the narrow river 
to its mouth, then across the broad bay, glittering in 
the first rays of the just risen moon. The band was 
playing as we rapidly shot past the barracks. 

I sat near the lovers in the stem-sheets, and heard 
^ewart whisper, " Deare>t, do you remember that 
old Ca>tilian air ?" Tlie answer was inaudible, but 
from the long kiss that Stewart pressed upon the lips 
which replied to him, I judged that the reply wa.«* in 
the affirmative. At last iho ship was reached, and 
the passengers of the boat were safely transferred to 
the broad, firm deck of the old Gentile. 



The reader will excuse my describing the scene 
which ensued, for, as I have before said, and as the 
reader has probably assented, description is not my 
forte ; beside, I am in a devil of a hiury to get the 
ship under weigh, or all will be lost. 

The hawser ^^'a» cut, and we wore round under 
our jib; the top-sails were hoisted and filled out be- 
fore the breeze, and yrc began oiu" voyage toward 
home. Sail after sail wnn set, and the noble old ship 
danced merrily and swiftly along, leaving the scene 
of my cousin's suffering far astern ; and, alas ! every 
moment adding to the distance between Ellen and 
mo. The lights of the distant city, shining through 
the mazy rigging of the shipping before it, grew 
dimmer and more faint, and finally, entirely disap- 
peared; the wide ocean was before us. 

The next morning we were .seventy miles from 
the nearest land of Cuba ; and ten days afterward 
the marine lists of the Boston papers announced 
the arrival of the ship Gentile, Smith, trom Ma- 
tanzas. 



CHAPTER XI. 
If I which thtfuUvessofthe Gentiles i.t accomplished. 

Great was the joy of my father and mother, and 
go<xl little sisters, at the unexi>ectcd appearance of 
Cousins Pedro and Clara. The money of the former, 
it may l>e recollected, had been brought to Boston in 
the Cubot, and placed in my fatJicr's hands, and 
though Pedro cuuld not be culled a rich man, still 
the sum nt)W paid him ^^y "his uncle was very 
handsome. This, by advice, was invested in an 
India venture to send bj-^lhe Gentile; and my Cousin 
Pedro, in con>e4uence of (his and my father's recom- 
mendation, was appointed >upercargo of that ship by 
Mr. iSeldeii, the mercliant who had chartered her. 

Captain Smith was removed to a new and larger 
vessel; and the Gentile's list of officers, when she 
cleared for Canton, stood thus, Benjamin Stewart, 
master; Pedro Garcia, supercargo; Mieah Brewster, 
1st officer; William Langley, '2nd do.; Frank Byrne, 
3rd do. Jack Reeves was also in the forecastle, 
but Teddy staid by his otd skipper. 

It was a very plea.«ant day when we sailed from 
the end of Long Wharf; but we had got nearly 
under weigh l)efore Captain Stewart came on 
l)oai'd. 

"Tliat 's always the vnxy with these new married 
skippers," growled the pilot, as he gave orders to 
hoist the maintop-sail." 

About a month ago, tftc senior partner of the firm 
o( Bvrnc &; Co. was heard to sav, that he had in his 
employ three ^ea «ipluins who had each one wooed 
his wife in broad daylight, in a garden of the city t^ 
Matanzas. 
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WsAKT, but now no longer girt by foes, 

He darkly stood benidc that sallen wave, 
Watching the sluggish waters, whose repose 
Imaged the gloomy shadows in his heart ; 
Vultures, that, in the grt ed of appetite, 
Still sating blind their pa^isionate delight, 
Ijose all the wing for flight, 

And, brooding deafly o'er the prey they tear, 
Hear never the low voice that cries, " depart, 

Lest with your surfeit you partake the snare !" 
Thus fixed by bruoiling and rapacious thought, 

Stood the dark chieftain by tlie gloomy stream, 
When, suddenly, his ear 

A far otr murmur caught, 
l^w, deep, impending, as of trooping winds, 

Up from his father's grave, 
That ever still some fearful echoes gave. 

Such as had lately warned him in his dream. 
Of all that he had lost— of all he still might save! 

Well knew he of the sacrilege that made 
That sacred vault, where thrice two hundred kings 

Were in their royal pomp and purple laid. 
Refuge for meanest things ; — 

Well knew he of tlie horrid midnight rite, 
And the foul orgies, and the treacherous spell. 

By tlio«?e dread niagians nightly practiced there ; 
And who the destined victim of their art ; — 

But, as he feels the sacred amulet 
That clips hi^ neck and trembles at his breast — 

As once did she who gave it — he hath set 
His resolute spirit to its work, and well 
His great soul answers to the threatning dread, 
Those voices from the mansions of tlie dead ! 
Upon the earth, like stone. 
He crouched in silence; and his keen ear, prone, 

Kissed the cold ground in watchfulness, not fear ! 
Bat soon he rose in fright. 

For, as the sounds grew near, 
He feels the accents never were of earth : 
They have a wilder birth 

Than in the council of his enemies, 
And he, the man, who, having but one life, 
Uaih risked a Ihous-iud in unequal strife. 

Now, in the night and nileiice, sudden finds 
A terror, nt whose touch his manhood flies. 

The blo(^l grows cold and freezes in his veins, 
His heart *inks, nn<l uiwm his lips the breath 
Curdles, as if in death ! 

Vainly he strives in flight. 
His trembling knees deny — his strength is gone ! 

As one who, in the depth of the dark night, 
Groping through chambered ruins, lays his hands 
On cold and clammy bones, and gluluious brains, 
The murdered man's remains — 
Thus rooted to the dread spot stood the chief. 
When, from the tomb of ages, came the sound, 



Ab of a strong man's grief; 
His heart denied its blood— his brain span round- 
He laiik upon the ground ! 

'T was but an instant to the dust he clnng ; 

The murmurs grew about him like a cloud — 
He breathed an atmosphere of spirit-voices, 

Most sighing sad, but with a sound between, 
As of one born to hope that still rejoices, 

In a sweet foreign tongue. 
That seemed exulting, starting from its ahroud, 

To a new rapture for the first time seen I 
This better voice, as with a crowning spell, 
On the chief's spirit fell ; 

Up starting from the earth, he cried aloud : 
" Ah ! thou art there, and well ! 

I thank thee, thou sweet life, that unto me 
Art life no longer— thou hast brought me life, 
Such as shall make thy murderers dread the strife. 

But for thy ear a gentler speech be mine, 
And I will wait until the terrible hour 

Hath past, and I may wholly then be thine ! 
Now am I sworn unto a wilder power, 
But none so dear, or precious, sweetest flower, 
That ever, when Palenque posses.sed her tower 
And white-robed prie:«thoo<l, wert of all thy race 
Most queenly, and the soul of truth and grace •— 
Blossom of beauty, that I could not keep. 

And know not to resign — 
I would, but camiot weep ! 

These are not tears, my father, but hot blood 
That fills the warrior's eyes ; 

For every drop that falls, a mighty fltxxi 
Our foemen's hearts shall yield us, when the dawn 

Begins of that last day 
WTiose red light ushers in the fatal fray, 

Such as shall bring us back old victories, 
Or of the empire, evermore withdrawn. 
Shall make a realm of silence and of gloom, 
Where all may read the doom. 
But none riwU dream the horrid history ! 
I do not weep — I do not shrink — I cry 
For the fierce strife and vengeance ! Taught by thee. 
No other thought I see ! 
My hope Is strong within, ray limbs are free. 
My arms would strike the foe— my feet would fly, 

Where now he rides triumphant in his sway 

And though within my soul a sorrow deep 
Makes thought a horror haunting memory, 
I do not, will not weep !" 

Then swore he-;-and he called the tree whose growth 
Of past and solemn centuries made it wear 
An ancient, god-like air. 

To register his deep and passionate oath. 
Hate to the last he swore — a wild revenge, 
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Such as no chance can change, 

Vowed be before tho»e during witnc£«e«, 

Rocks, waters and old trees. 
And, in that midnight hour, 

No sound from nature broke, 

No sound save that he spoke, 
No sound from spirits hushed and listening nigh ! 

His wos an oath of power — 
A prince's pledge for vengeance to his race- 
To twice two hundred years of royalty — 

That still the unbroken sceptre should have swaf, 

While yet one subject warrior might obey, 
Or one great soul avenge a realm^s disgrace ! 

It was the pledge of vengeance, for long years, 
Borne by his trampled people as a dower 

Of bitterness and tears ; — 
Homes rifled, hopes defeated, feelings torn 
By a fierce conqueror's scorn ; 

The national gods o'erthrown — treasure and blood, 

Once boundless as the flood. 
That 'neath his fixed and unforgiving eye 
Crept onward silently ; 

Scattered and squandered wantonly, by bands, 

Leaguered in shame, the scum of foreign lands, 
Sent forth to lengthen out their infamy. 

With the wild banquet of a pampered mood. 

Even as he swore, his eye 

Grew kindled with a fierce and flaming blight, 
Red-loweruig like the sky, 

When, heralding the tempest in his might, 
Tbe mattering clouds march forth and form on high, 
With sable banners and grim majesty. 
Beneath his frowning brow a shaft of fire. 
That told the larking ire. 
Shot ever forth, outflashiug through the gloom 
It could not well illume. 
Making the swarthy cheeks on which it fell 
Seem trenched with scarred lines of hate and hell. 
Then heaved his breast with all the deep delight 
The warrior finds in promise of the fight. 

Who seeks for vengeance in his victory. 
For, in the sudden silence in the air, 
He knew how gracious was the audience there : 
He heard the wings unfolding at the close. 

And the soft voice that cheered him once before 
Now into utterance ro^e : 
One whispered word. 

One parting tone, 
And then a fragrant flight of wings was heard 

And she was gone, was gone— 

Yet was he not alone ! not all alone ! 

Thus, having sworn — the old and witnessing tree 

Bent down, and in his branches registered 

Each dark and panionalc word ; 

And on the rocks, trenched in their shapeless sides, 

The terrible oath abides ; 

And the dark waters, muttering to their waves, 

Bore to their secret mansions and dim caves 

The low of death they heard. 
Thus were the dead appeased— the listening dead — 

For, as llie warrior paused, a cold breath came, 

Wrapping with ice his frame, 
A cold hand pressing on his heart and head ; 

Entranced and motionless. 
Upon the earth he lies, 

While a dread picture of the land's distress 
Rose up before his eyes. 
First came old Hilluah's shadow, with the ring 

About his brow, the iceptre in his hand, 



Ensigns of glorious and supreme command. 
Proofs of the conqueror, honored in the king, 
"llenovar! llenovarl" he cried: 
Vainly the chief replied ; — 
He strove to rise for homage, but in vain — 
The deathlike spell was on him like a chain, 
And his clogged tongue, that still he strove to teach, 
Denied all answering speech ! 
The monarch bade him mark 
The clotted blood that, dark, 
Distained his royal bosom, and that found 
Its way, still issuing, from a mortal wound, 

Ghastly and gaping wide, upon his throat ! 
The shadow passed— another took his place, 
Of the same royal race ; 
The noble Yumuri, the only son 
Of the old monarch, heir to his high throne, 
Cut off by cunning in his youthful pride ; 
There was the murderer's gash, and the red tide 
Still pouring from his side ; 

And round his neck the mark of bloody hands, 
That strangled the brave suflTerer while he strove 

Against their clashing brands. 
Not with unraoistened eyes did the chief note •^ 

His noble cousin, precious to his love. 
Brother of one more precious to his thought, 

With whom and her, three happy hearts in one, 
He gprew together in their joys and fears — 
And not till sundered knew the taste of tears ; 

Salt, bitter tears, but shed by one alone, 
Him the survivor, the avenger — he 
Who vainly sliadcs his eyes that still must see ! 
Long troops came after of his skiughtered race, 

Each in his habit, even as he died : 
The big sweat trickled down the warrior's face. 
Yet could he move no limb, in that deep trance, 
Nor turn away his glance ! 

They melt again to cloud — at last they fade | 

He breathes, that sad spectator, — they ore gone ; 

He sighs with sweet relief; but lo ! anon, 
A deeper spell enfolds him, as a maid. 
Graceful as evening light, and with an eye 
Intelligent with beauty, like the sky, 
And wooing as the shade. 

Bends o'er him silently ! 
With one sweet hand she lifts the streaming hair, 

That o'er her shoulders droops so gracefully. 
While with the other she directs his gaze, 
All desperate with amaze. 
Yet with a strange delight, through all his fear ! 
What sees he there ? 
Buried within her bosom doth his eye 
The deadly steel descry ; 

The blood stream clotted round it— the sweet life 
Shed by the cruel knife ! — 
The keen blade guided to the pure white breast. 
By its own kindred hand, declares the rest ! 
Smiling upon the deed, she smiles on him. 
And in that smile the lovely shape grows dim. 

His trance is gone — his heart 
Hath no more fear ! in one wild start 
He bursts the spell that bound him, with a cry 
That rings in the far sky ; 
He does not fear to rouse his enemy ! 
The hollow rocks reply ; 
He shouts, and wildly, with a desperate voice, 
As if he did rejoice 
That death had done his worst ; 
And in his ^ery ^ei9«t».\Aoa\^aM«^ 
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He felt that life could never more he cursotl ; 
And from its gross remains he still might wrest 
A something, not a joy, but needful to his breast ! 

His hope is in the thought that he shall gain 

Sweet vengeojice for the slaio — 

For her, the sole, the one 

More dear to him than daylight or the son. 

That perished to be pure ! No more ! no more ! 

Hath that stern mourner language ! But the vow, 



liBte breathed before those spectre witnesses. 
Hlb secret spirit mutters o'er and o'er, 
As 't were the very life of him and his — 
Dear to his memory, needful to him now ! 
A moment and his right hand grasped his brow- 
Then, bending to the waters, his canoe, 
Like some etherial thing that mocks the view, 
Glides silent from the shore. 
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'T WAS to a dark and solitary glen, 
Amid New England's scenery wild and bold, 

A lonely spot scarce visited by men, 
Where high the frowning hills their summits hold, 
And stand, the sHorm-beat battlements of old — 

Returned at evening from the fruitless chase, 
Weary and sad, and pierced with autumn^s cold 

Anif laid him mournful in his rocky place. 
The grief- worn warrior chief— last of his once proud race. 

He wrapt his mantle round his manly form. 
And sighed as on his cavern floor he lay j 

His bosom heaved with passion's varying storm, 
While lie to melancholy thoughts gave way, 
And mused on deeds of many a by-gone day. 

Scenes of the past before his vison rose— 
The fearless clans o'er whom ho once held sway, 

The bloody battle-field and vanquished foes. 
His wide extended rule, which few had dared oppose. 

He sees again his glnd and peaceful home. 

His warlike sons and cherished daughters dear ; 
Together o'er his huutijig-grouuds they room, 

Together they their honored sire revere ; 

But trickles down his cheek the burning tear, 
As fades the spectral vision from his eye : 

Low at his shrine he bows with Ibteniug ear. 
And up to the Great Spirit sends a cry, 
To bear him to his rest, and bid his sorrows die. 

Tirerl of the lonely world he longs to go 
And join his kindred and the warrior band, 

AVliere fruits for him in rich luxuriance groWi 
Nor conios the pale-fuce to that spirit-land : 
Ere he departs for aye, he fain would stand 

Again upon his favorite rock and gaze 
O'er the wide realm where once he held command, 

Where oft he hunted in his younger days, 
Where, in the joyful dance, he song victorious lays. 

Up the b<.>Iil height with trembling utep he passed. 
And gained the fearful eminence he sought ; 

As on surrounding scenes his eye was cast. 
His troubled spirit racked with frenzied thought. 



And urged by ruin on his empire brought, 
He uttered curses on the pale-faced throiig, 

With whom in vain bis scattered waxriors fuuf fat 
And on the sighing breeze that swept along. 
He poured the fiery words that filled his vengefal soaf : 

Fair home of the red roan ! my lingering gaze 
On thy ruin now rests, like the son's fading raya; 
'T is the last that I give— like the dim orb of day. 
My life shall go down, and my spirit away. 

Loved home of the red man ! I leave thee with pain, 
The place where my kindred, my brothers were slaio; 
The graves of my fathers, whose wigwams were here; 
The land where I htnted the swiA-boanding deer. 

No longer these hills and these valleys I roam, 
No more are these moantains and forests my home. 
No more, on the face of the beautiful tide, 
Shall the red man's eanoe in tranquillity glide. 

The pale-face hath conquered — we faded uwuy. 
Like mist on the hills in the sun's burning ray. 
Like the leaves of the forest our warriors have perished; 
Our homes have been sacked by the stranger we cherislMd. 

May the Great Spirit come in his terrible might. 
And pour on the white man his mildew and blight 
May his fruits be destroyetl by the tempest and hail. 
And the fire- bolts of heaven his dwellings assail. 

May the beasts of the mountaijx his children devour, 
And the pestilence seize him wiih deuth-duoliiig power; 
Mny his warriors all perish, nnd he in his gloom, 
liike the hosts of the red men, be swept to the tomb. 

Scarce had the wild notes of the chieftain's song 
Died mournful on the evening breeze away, 

Ere down the precipice he plunged along 
Mid ragged cliffs that in his passage lay : 
All torn and mangled by the fearful fray. 

Naught save the echo of his fall arose. 
The winds that still around that summit play. 

The sporting rill that far beneath it flows. 
Chant, where the Indian fell, their requiem o'er his wo<i 
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Metuixks I «ce, within y<»n wn.sted hnll, 
O'erhung with tapestry of ivy green, 
The grim old king Decay, who rules the scene. 
Throned on o crumbling colunm by the wall. 
Beneath a ruined arch of ancient fame. 
Mocking the desolation round about. 
Blotting with h'u effacing fingers out 



The inscription, razing off its hero's name— 
And lo ! the ancient mistress of the globe. 

With claspfd hands, a statue of despair, 
Sits abject at his feet, in fetters bound — 
A thousand rents in her imperial robe, 

Swordless and sceptreless, her golden hair 
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PART I. 

Fair Ursula sits alone in an apartment which 
seems fitted up for the reception of some goddess. 
She is not weeping, but her dark eyes are humid 
with tears, An air of melancholy rests on her young 
face, like a shadow on a rose-leaf, while her little 
hands are folded despairingly on her lap. The hem 
of her snow}' robe sweeps the rich surface of the 
carpet, from out which one dainty little foot, in its 
fmiry slipper of black satin, peeps forth, wantonly 
crashing the beautiful bouquet which has fallen from 
the hands of the unhappy fair one. 

Every thing in this inviting apartment is arranged 
with the most exquisite ta^le and elegance. On 
tables of unique pattern are scattered the most costly 
gems of art and r<T^M— choice paintings adorn !he 
walls — flowers, rare and beautiful, lift their heads 
proudly above the works of art which surround them, 
and in splendid Chinese cages, birds of gorgeous 
plumage have learned to caress the rosy lips of their 
young mistress, or perch triumphantly on her snowy 
finger. Here are l>ooks, too, and mu«ic— a harp — 
a piano — while through a half open do(*r leading from 
a little recess over which a multaflofa is taught to 
twine its graceful tendrils, a glimpse may b0 caught 
of rosy silken hangings shading the couch where the 
queen of this little realm nightly sinks to her innocent 
slumbers. 

Eighteen summers have scarce kissed the brow of 
the fair maid, and already the canker worm of sor- 
row is preying upon her heart-string*. Poor thing, 
so young and yet so sad ! What can have caused 
this sadness! Perhaps she loves one whose heart 
throbs not with answering kindness — perhaps loves 
cme faithless to her beauty, or loves where cruel fate 
has interposed the barrier of a parent's frown ! 
jjo — her heart is as free and unfettered as the wind. 
Ah! then perhaps her l)os(>m friend, the chosen 
companion of her girlhood has proved unkind — some 
delightful project of pleasure perhaps frustrated, or, 
I dare say she has found herself eclipsed at Madame 
Raynor's soiree by some more brilliant belle — ^no, 
no, none of these surmises are true, plausible as they 
appear ! Tlion what is it ? Perhaps— but you will 
never guess, and you will laugh incredulously when 
I tell you that poor, poor dear darling Ursula weeps 
because — l)ecause — 
»SA« it a 71 heiress! 

That is il — yes, weeps because she is the uncon- 
trolled mistress of one hundred thousand dollars in 
houses, lands and gold, bright gold ! 

Poor little dear— booking upon fortvme as a seriom 
i0# 



mis-fortune, and even envying those whose daily toil 
can alone bring them the necessaries of life ; for, have 
they friends — they are true friends — there is no selfish- 
ness in the bond which unites them — while she, un- 
happy child that she is, owes to her rank and riches 
her thousand friends and the crowd of satellites wor- 
shiping before her ! What a fooli>h notion to enter 
her little head ! True, it is fooli^h. Lovers, too, in 
plenty sigh at her feet, and in the soft moonlight the 
air is tremulous with sighs and music, as from be- 
neath her window steals the soft serenade. But 
Ursula curls her lip disdainfully, and orders her maid 
to shut out the sweet sound**. Ever that hateful gold 
comes between her and her lovers, and then she 
wishes her lot was humble, that she might be loved 
for herself alone ! 

Do you wii«h a portrait of the unhappy little heiress ? 
Behold her tken : 

A perfect little sylph, resting on the tiniest of feet, 
with hands so charming that you would feel an almost 
irresistible desire to fold them caressingly within 
your own — the rich complexion of a brunette with 
the bloom of Ilebc on her cheek — her hair like bur- 
nished jet — eyes large, lustrous and black — but (alas 
that there ^houl<l be a litt I) poor Ursula had an un- 
fortunate cast in her left eye — in others words she 
squinted — yes, absolutely squinted ! 

Dear, dear what a pity ! 

Yet stop, do n't judge the little heiress too hastily, 
for after all it was not a bad squint — indeed, if you 
knew her, you would say it was really a becoming 
squint, such a roguish, knowing look did it give her! 
Nevertheless, it wils a squint, and poor Ursula, not- 
witL<'tanding the bewitching form and features her 
mirror threw back, fancied this a deformity which 
cast aside all her graces. And here again the gold 
jaundiced her imagination and whispered, " were it 
not for me what a horrible squint you would have in 
the straight forward eyes of the world ! 

When her parents died Ursula Lovel was but an 
infant, yet as tender and affect ionate as parents had 
been the good imclc and aimt to whose love and 
guardianship she was l>cquoathed. They had no 
children, and gladly took the little orphan to their 
bosoms with pity and love — and Ursula required all 
their watchful care, for she >\'as ever a feeble child, 
giving no indications of that sprightly beauty and 
perfect 4iealth she now exhibited. Then indeed the 
squint "was truly a deformity, for her thin, sallow 
countenance only made it far more coiv»^v<ix\ova^ 

People sVvovMVic mot^ ^goax^^^^a^ "^^^ «Ki>«^ 
, fore c^iWAreu. One %oo^ o\^ \^^^ Vj ^ <»s^«i^ ^- 
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mark instilled into the mind of little Ursula a jealousy 
and diMrusl. which, but for the good sense maturer 
years hroua^ht to bear against such early impressions, 
would have rendered her imhappy for life. Propped 
up by pilhnvs, she sat at a small table amusing her- 
self by building little card houses, and then seeing 
them tumble down with all the kings and queens of 
her little city, when she heard her name mentioned 
in accents of pity by an old lady who had come to 
pay her aunt a morning vi>it. 

"She is very plain — is not she? What a great 
misfortune that her father should have left her so 
much money I Poor thing, it will only prove a curse 
to her, for if she lives she will doubtless become the 
prey of some fortune-hunter." 

Now what was meant by " fortune-hunter" — whe- 
ther some giant or horrid ogress — the little girl could 
not tell, but that it was some dr<radful thing waiting 
to devour her Ix'cause she had money, haunted her 
mind continually. She was a child of fine capacity, 
and at school g«Micrally ranked the highest in her 
class — how many times her envious mates would 
say : *' Well, well, it Is a fine thing to be rich — it is 
your money, Miss Lovel, makes you so much favor- 
ed — our teachers are both deaf and blind to your 
foibles I" What wonder, then, poor Ursula begitn to 
distrust herself, and to impugn the kindness of her 
teachers mul friends, who really loved her for her 
sweet disposition, and were proud of her scholarship. 

But di) n't think that she has been hugging such 
unhappy thoughts to her bosom ever since, because 
you have ju-t found her lamenting that she is an 
heiress I 

You Fhall hoar. As childhood passed, health 
bloomed on her cheek, and shed its invigoialiug in- 
fluence over the mind, and it was only when somer 
thing occurred to arouse the su>i)i{M\>n of early child- 
hoiKl that .-lie indulged in such feelings. She wus in- 
tellii^'enl and accomplished. Sang like a bird, painted 
to nature, niid danced like a fairy. Cut there was 
something more than all this which contributed to 
her happiness — it was the p(»\ver of doing good — a 
power which she possessed, and, through the judg- 
ment of her aunt, practiced. This excellent wnjiiau 
liad taught her that money was not given ht;r to be 
all lavished on self— that it was her duty, and ought 
to be her delight, to loose her pui«e->trings to the cries 
of the ponr, and to scatter its glittering c(^ntents 
through the homes of the needy. And this did l^rsula 
df; — and was rewarded by the blessing of xIwt-.c she 
had relieved, and the happy consciiMisness of havi'ig 
mitiiratcd the sorrows of her fellow mortals. 

But now this particular evening when y«)u liave 
seen little Tr^ula dniopiiig under the weight of gold 
which Fortune it appears has so thanklessly shower- 
ed upon her, she has met with an adventure which 
brings l)efore her with all its tenacity the impression 
so early engendered. And now, as she sits there so 
sad and sorrowful, she is sighing to be loved f<^r her- 
self alonej and wishes her lot had been humb\^ that 
she might trtist to profe«^ions, and nf»t be torever re- 
miiided of that wealth which she fears will always 
tbo sincerity of those around her. 



Silly little girl ! She would even exchange all the 
elegancies and luxuries of life to feed on love and 
roses ! 

This unlucky evening she had shgne as the mo«t 
brilliant l>elle in the crowded assemblage of the fair 
and fashionable whom Madam Raynor had gathered 
into her splendid rooms. Tired at length with the 
gay scene around her, she had strolled off alone into 
the conservatory, and leaning again.st a pillar watched 
from a distance the giddy whirl of the waltz — the. 
waving of feathers, the flashing of jewels, and the 
flitting of airy forms through those magnificent apart- 
ments. A few moments before she left the crc/wd, 
she had olwerved a stranger of very dashing air atten- 
tively regarding her, and then joining a friend of ben 
appeared to request an introduction. But young Allan 
was just about to join the dance, and ere it was 
finished Ursula had stolen away. 

While engaged as before described, she observed 
the same gentleman leaning on the arm of Allan 
strolling toward the conservatory. Concealedby the 
.shadow of a large orange-tree, they passed her un- 
observed — they then paused in their walk, when 
Ursula suddenly heard her own name meutiuued. 
and then the following conversation unavoidably fell 
on her ear : 

*' Why she squints, Allan I" 

"Well, wliat of that — lho.se that know her best 
never think of it." 

" Pardon mo, I consider it a very great defect, anil 
slight as this blemish appears in Miss Lovel, her 
money could never blind me to the fact if I knew 
her ever so well." 

" 1 do not mean to imply," answered Allan, ** that 
Ixiing an heire.is renders the blemi>h imperceptible- 
no, it ishiT truly amiable disposition, her goiKlne>s 
and engaging manners which makes her so beautiful 
to her friends." 

**0. a pattern woman I" cried the other, "worse 
yetl" 

" Wliat do you mean by a pattern woman?" 

" Why, one of those .shockingly amiable, running 
round into dark alleys, charity-dispensing l)eings — 
patting white-headed beggar bt^ys, and kissing dirt- 
b«*.:rimed l^abies — who .'<peak in soft, lisping tones oi' 
duty and benevolence — read the Bible to sick pauju-rs, 
go to ecwing meetings and w«»rk on flannel — and — " 

" There, that will do, Fifield," interrupted Allan, 
"making some allowance, you have drawn Mis* 
Lovel's character to the life. Shall I introduce you ?" 

" O certainly, a cool hundred thousand outweigh* 
all my object itms against pattern women — I could 
swallow^ a sermon every morning with the best grace 
in the world, and even were she as ugly as Hecate, 
I could worship at her feel, and wear the yoke for 
the sake of the golden trappings I" 

The young men now passed on, leaving jK»or 
Uj-sula wounded to the (juick by the heartless re- 
marks of the fortinie-hunter. She did not join the 
gay assembly nguin. but requesting a servant to call 
her carriage, inim«*<liately returned home. Now can 
you wonder at the cloud on her brow? 
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clearing away — like a sunbeam, out peeps a smile 
from each corner of her rc>?y mouth, and hark ! you 
may almost hear her merry laugh as clapping her 
handn she exclaims — 

"Yes, yes, I'll do it! What a capital idea — ex- 
cellent, excellent !" Then rising and bounding lightly 
to the inner door she threw it wide, saying — 

" Here, Hetty, I have something to tell you — come 
quick." 

And at the summons a pretty young girl, seemingly 
about her own age, made her appearance from the 
chaml)er. 

** There, Hetty, I am better now," said Ursula, 
•* how silly I am to let the remarks of such a person 
have power to move me ! But I have such a grand 
project to tell you — come, while you are platting my 
hair, and, in the words of that same amiable youth, 
taking off all these trappings, I will let you into my 
secret." 

Hetty took the comb and thridded it through the 
long tresses of her young lady, which, released from 
the silver arrow so gracefully looping them on the top 
of her head, now fell around her nearly to the floor. 

"Hetty," exclaimed Ursula, suddenly throwing 
bock her head and looking archly at the girl, "Hetty, 
do you want to see your mother ?" 

** O, Miss Ursula," cried Hetty, the tears springing 
to her eyes, "indeed, indeed I do I" 

** Very well, I promise you then that in less than a 
week you shall be in her arms." 

"O, my dear Miss Ursula, do you really mean 
•o?" said Hetty, bending over and kissing the glow- 
ing cheek of her mistress. 

" Ye», I really mean so — but dear, dear, 3rou have 
run that hair-pin almost into my brain — ^nover mind — 
only be quiet now — ^there, sit down, and I wiUtell you 
all about it." There was a roguish expression on 
Ursula's face as she continued: " Yes, you shall go 
home, and what 's more, Hetty, I am going with you, 
and mean to live with you all sunmier, perhaps 
longer." 

"Why, Miss Ursula!" 

" Yea I do. And now you must assist me — you 
must promise me not to reveal to any one, not even 
to your mother, that I am the rich lady with whom 
you live. Remember I am a poor girl — poor as 
yourself — a friend of yours come into the country 
for — for her health — ha, ha, ha, Hetty, look at me — 
you must contrive to make me look paler, or shall 
this be a hectic?^^ 

"But, Miss Ursula— it will never do— you who 
have alwa^'s had every thing so beautiful around you 
— you can never live in our humble way !" 

" Try me, try me, Hetty — for I am determined to 
test my own individual merits, and see how far they 
may gain me the love and esteem of others when 
unsupported by the claims of wealth. Let me see, 
Hetty, 1 must have some employment aside from 
helping you to milk the cows and feed the pigs. Ah, 
I have it!" she cried, springing up and turning a 
pirouette — "listen — I will be a miJliner! you know, 
aunt thinks I have a great knack at cap-making — 
O exceUent idea — I will turn milliner for all the far- 



mer's wives and daughters far and near." And 
catching up her embroidered mouchoir she began 
folding it into a turban, and then placing it gracefully 
on her Uilt head, she turned to the laughing girl : 
" See there now — is not it exquisite — why my caps 
and turbans will turn the heads of all the »wains in 
the village. You shall have one first, Hetty — you 
sliall set yorir cap, and heigh-ho fur a hu>band!" 

"But your uncle and aunt, Miss Ursula?" 

" O, I shall tell them candidly my project. They 
will laugh at me, I know, and try, perhaps, to dissuade 
me ; but, after all, they will let me do as I please." 

Ticelve .' chimed a beautiful Cupid running off with 
Time, which, cxcjuisitely wrought in g»»ld and pearl, 
stood on the dressing-table. 

In a few moments Hetty had drawn the rose- 
colored curtains around the couch of her young 
mistress, and left her to dreams as rosy. 



PART II. 

And now will you follow me to another scene — 
an apartment more spaciou<<, and even more elegant, 
tlian the one we have just left, save that it savors 
more of the "sterner sex." For instance, wo may 
see a brace of pistols, superbly mounted, crossed over 
the mantel-piece — a flute upon the table — a rifle 
leaning against the wall, and, I declare, fishing-tackle 
thrown careles^ly down, all among those delicate 
knackeries so beautifully arranged on yonder marble 
slab— ^ju^t like the men ! 

Reclining upon a sofa of crimson satin, wrought 
with gold thread, wrapped in au elegant dressing- 
robe, with his feet thrust into embroidered slippers, 
is a young man of very pleasing exterior, whom we 
should judge to be about five-and-twenly. The long, 
slender lingers of one hand are half buried in llierich 
ma-JS of dark-brown hair which waves over his 
temples, the other, hanging over thelxick of the sofa, 
seems to partake of the disturbance of its master, for 
it beats and thrums the silken covering most unmer- 
cifully. See how he knits his fine brow, and now 
waves his arm menacingly in the air — what can be 
the matter ! 

Ah ! y«)U will laugh again when I tell you here is 
another discontented heir of wealth. 

There ! now he suddenly starts up as if distracted. 
" Yt/pi ycJp .'" Ah I poor Fido ! although your nia.ster 
seems evidently out of humor, he would not liave 
kicked your beautiful spotted coat had he seen you ! 
There, he caresses you — so fold back your long ears, 
and wag your tail complacently, while we hear what 
thi< impatient youth has to say, as he strides so 
rapidly hither and thither. 

"Well, no doubt wealth Ls a very fine thing, if the 
world would let one enjoy it peaceably ; but to be 
ihiLs forever dined, and teaed, and courted, and flat- 
tered, and smiled at, and bowed at, and winked at, 
when, if it were not for my fortune, 1 very much 
doubt whether one of these, my exceeding good 
friends, would give me a dinner to save me from 
starvation. Why I liad rather be the veriest boor 
tliat holds a plough^ or a cobblet i&.vVvv(k\a&N.^>2Das!L\s:^\2i&^ 
as Shakspeaie «a^^ ^^ \\ia V\^ii%\ wa.:'' XwsOwm!'^.'^ 
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sick of it, and could almost turn my back upon the 
world, and lead a hermit's life. To be always a 
mark for managing mothers, with great grown-up 
daughters ; aimed at, like a target, by scores of black, 
grey, and blue eyes; to be forever forced to waltz with 
this one, and sing with another — and, ere I know it , find 
myself entrapped into a close tete-d-tttc with a third. 
I wish I was married ; then one-half at least of my 
troubles would be over — for I should shake off this 
swarm of female fortune-hunters ! Married .' ah ! I 
wish I was ! But where can 1 iind one who will love 
me for myself ulunc, and not for the standing my 
wealth would give her? Married! ah! how de- 
lightl'ul to conic home and find a dear little wife 
waiting with open arms to welcome me, and the 
rosiest and sweetest of lips coaxingly pressed to mine ; 
all my cures forgotten, all my vexation^s sul>dued by 
her soothing caroscs and tender words. And then 
how enchanting as she warbles like a linnet for my 
ear alone ; how enchanting to lean her bewitching 
little head on luy shoulder, and inhale the balmy fra- 
grance of her brealh, O I I wish I was married I'' 

And now, so enraptured dues this reasonable youth 
seem with the picture he has sketched, that not 
having any thing el>c, y<»n see, to hug, he throws his 
arms most lovingly around himself. There, now he 
frowns again, and — hark what more he has to say. 

*'In fact, I nm not sure I have a real friend in the 
world, for. gild a fool or a monkey, and mark what a 
troop of flatterers fawn aroimd and follow admiringly 
at hus heels I And a;^ ft)r choosing a wife, why, were 
I to<Hhle-<s, oi'ic-cycd, or deaf as a post, the magic of 
gold would tran'if«>rn\ me into an Adonis!'' 

Now stopping before a fulMcnffth mirror, he ap- 
pears to console liinrclf for such suppositions, by 
very c«)inplacently regardiiig his truly elegant figure 
and classic c<.>untenanco. 

A tap at the <loor, and an arch face, already shaded 
by the niglit-coif, peeps in. 

•* What, not yet gone to Ix'd, brother — why what 
are you studying', to be up so late?" 

"Studviiisr human uulure, Helen — a book with 
great pretentions t*) excellence, but — " 

"Ilush, hu.-h, Frank! nt)t a word more," ex- 
claimed Ilclcu, placing her little hand over liis mouth, 
"not a Word niure — j'ou read with defective vision ! 
I proclaim the book c*f human nature to Ix; charming, 
every page teeming with interest, every line traced 
by till! hand divine, a lesson for a lifetime. Ah! 
Frank, icnn»ve the film of distrust from yom eyes, 
and read lhi> book as it ought to be read, therein you 
will find truth, goodness, and lK?auty!*' 

" Would I could ihink as you do, Helen. Itell you 
candidly, I am sick of the W(»r!d us I find it, and 
would gladly ^.ive all my wealth and expectations to 
be sure there was one heart that truly loved me — 
loved me for myself alune." 

"A very prelly llieory, indeed! Well, you must 
get married, Frank ; I sec mo (jthcr way to cure you — 
then you will have a dear lilllo book of your own to 
study — a choice edition of human nature, traced by 
the feather o( Cupid."' 

^Ah! tbc very thing I wus thinking of*, bul \e\V 
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me, Helen, where can I find that same beauiifd 

work ?" 

" Where you please, brother — there is no danger 
that you can sue in vain; there is sweet Anna 

De Kay, roguish little Laura C , the pensive 

Sarah—" 

"O! don't mention them— pray do n't name any 
more of these city belles !" 

" Well, Frank, human nature is most lovely in the 
simpl icity of eoimtry life — you must seek some village 
maid to grace the name of Leland.'* 

" Helen," says Frank, taking her hand, and looking 
into the large blue eyes sparkling so mirthfully, 
"Helen, I tell you if I could find an amiable girl, 
brought up in all the beautiful simplicity of the 
country, no matter how unskillful in the worldV wayi 
— one who, ignorant of my wealth and standing, would 
unite her fate to mine for better or for worse — then, 
Helen, I could fall at her feet, and worship her as the 
star of my life and love." 

" Pray, remember, my sentimental brother, ere yon 
squeeze my hand so devoutly, that I am not your 
artless country maid," exclaimed Helen, laughing; 
then, after a moment's pause, she cries, gayly, "ab! 
I have it, Frank; you must masquerade a little, that ^ 
all — win your bride under false colors, as a sailor 
would say." 

" Helen, you witch, you darling sister," saj-s Frank, 
kissing her, "I will do it — yes, to-morrow I will set 
forth, like Coelebs, in search of a wife ! Now yon 
must help me furtlier with your lively imagination; 
you must choose me a profession to ma>querade 
under. I must, of course, for the attainment of my 
object, iport the character of a poor gentleman, 
.struggling with honest poverty to gain a livelihood 
Come, what shall I be — school-ma.«icr — singing- 
master— ^Jrawing-master— or — " 

"O, the last, by all means!" interrupted Helen. 
" Von will have such a fine opportunity of developing 
the tastes of your fair scholars — ha! ha ! lia ! Frank, 
mcthinks I already see thee helping some blushing 
milk-maid, with her pail, or, perhaps, leaning againM 
a rail-fence,^ sketching her, as with bare feet ai»l 
scanty skirt, she trips through the morning dew to 
feed her feathery brood." 

"AVell, you may laugh as much as you plea>c,*' 
replies Frank, nothing daunted, " I am firm in my 
determination." 

*' And when, most romantic Coelebs, do you set 
forth?" 

'• To-morrow, or next day at furthest. We will 
talk this over again in the morning, it is too late now 
— so g(K><l night, dear Helen, and pleasant dreams!' 

"Good night. Frank!" and gayly kissing her hand. 
Helen trips out of the room. 

Frank Leland laid his head upon his pillow within 
the walls of a large brick mansion, where the hum of 
city life penetrated, even through the thick plate- 
glass and rich window-hangings. I3ut a miracle ; no 
sooner did soft sleep seal his eye-lid-*, than he Aamd 
himself in Arcadian scenes — shepherdesses tripped 
\ gracefully liefore him with tlieir flocks ; beautiful 
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^ovefl; and the little birds t/p in the trees, and the 
little romantic fbihes flown in the brook:*, all sang 
of love and happine^. 

PART III. 

Sit down with me under thi^ spreading tree, and 
let us view the charming scene which surrounds us. 
O, never mind the cows, this is their pasture-ground; 
and see, mid-leg the brook yonder, just released from 
plough, stands the patient ox. Ah ! the ducks and 
geese soem to dispute his right. Observe how they 
ihakc their wings, as if in defiance, and dip their 
beautiful crests within the sparkling ripples', now, 
how proudly they plume their feathers, and float with 
liAl erect so gracefully down the silver stream. Do 
you see yonder old farm-house, so old that it seems 
(lending under the weight of years? Look at its low, 
brown eaves, its littte narrow windows, half-hidden 
by ivy and honey-suckle ; see the old-fashioned double 
loor, and the porch, with its well-worn seats. Do 
you see the swallows skimming around the chimney ; 
ftnd do n'l you hear the hum of the bees— there, under 
that old elm you may see their hives, filled, too, with 
luscious honey. There is the well, with its old 
iweep, and the " moss-covered bucket," too; and 
look at the corn-crib, and the old barn — and what a 
aoiity set of fowls around it, cackling, clucking and 
crowing, as if they owned the soil ; and how the pigs 
are scampering through the clover-field ; ah ! the 
Ihtle wretches, they have stolen a march, or rather a 
eaper; at them, old Jowler, at them, my fine fellow, 
you will S(x>n turn them back to their pen, ol^tinate 
as they are. 

Do you not admire tliosc venerable trees which 
•eem to shelter the old house from the rude assaults 
of the tempest, and to keep out the glare of the sun- 
beams from its chambers. Through what a thicket 
of currant-bushes, and rose-bushes, and lilacs, and 
Mow-balls, the path winds from the porch to the 
little gate — is it not a most charming spot? Now 
look over the brow of the hill — there, you can see 
the spire of the village church ; and if you will walk 
a few paces farther to yonder green knoll, you will 
lee a cluster of pretty dwellings, and comfortable 
farm-houses, scattered through the valley. 

** Hark ! don't you hear a merry laugh? so merry 
and joyous tliat it can only proceed, I am sure, from 
a happy heart. Keep still— for here comes two 
laughing country-girls — no, as I live, one of them is 
— no, it can't be — yes, it is, the rich young heiress, 
Ursula Lovel ! quick, draw behind the tree, and let 
us hear what she sax's. 

"And so, Hetty, your mother thinks I am the most 
awkward child she ever saw, and wonders where I 
was brought up, not to know how to knead bread, 
and churn, and milk;" and again that merry laugh 
goes ringing through the air. 

** Yes, Miss Ursula; and she wishes — I declare I 
ciin hardly keep from laughing — she wishes you 
would stick to your cap-making, and not attempt to 
bake again, ft>r you burned up three loaves." 

" Yes, and burned my fingers, too. Well, it is 
too bad; let me see^ yesterday I let a pan of milk 



fall on the old cat, ond fed the hens with beans, and 
old Jowler with meal and "water; tlicn, this morning 
I beat the eggs and put them into the broad, and the 
yensl into the pumpkin-pies. Too bad! too bad! 
Why at this rate, Ilctty, I shall cost your good old 
parents a fortune I'* 

"Never mind. Miss Ursula, for mother says, and 
so does father, that you arc the dearest, prettiest, and 
l;est girl they ever knew ; and they already love you 
almost as well as they do me — only they feel sorr)* 
for you; and mother says if you could not make caps, 
she don't know what would become of you, you are 
so dreadful shiftless." 

Ursula clapped her hands and fairly danced with 
mirth. 

" After all, Hetty, your good mother is right. Let 
my fortune take wings, and with all my accomplL>*h- 
ments to aid me, I feel I should bo illy prepared for 
the reverse. Now if your mother would only have 
patience to instruct me a little — suffer me to spoil 
several batches of bread — (the pigs would like it, 
you know,) — burn up a few pounds of cake, and waste 
a quart or two of her rich cream, I declare, I think 
I should learn to 1x3 a nice little farmer's maid. 
What pleases you, Hetty — what are you smiling at ?** 

" Nothing, only farmer Smith's oldest son is coming 
to see you — a eoitrting, Miss Ursula; and Esquire 
Tompkiiw toli father he hopc<l to see you before 
long the mistress of his beautiful new hoa*e ; for he 
did not think he should disgrace himself by marrying 
such a girl as you, even if you was only a milliner." 

" Why the dear old soul ! Come, my false impres- 
sions begin to wear away. I find I can be loved 
without the glitter of gold about me. Now let us go 
back to the house, for I have that cap to finish for 
Mrs. Jones; and mind, Hetty, you don't call me 
Miss Ursula again, in the presence of your mother; 
and do n't look so di^tressed when the chides mo — it 
is all for my good, you know." 

Now, there they go into the old farm-hoiu»e, and at 
the window you may sec the demure face of Ursula, 
listening to the good dame, who, with snowy cap, 
and spectacles, seems to be giving her a lecture, 
while the hands of the little milliner are busily trim- 
ming a cap placed on the block before her. 

Over the brow of the hill, and down into the gentle 
sloping meadow, a youth comes walking leisurely. 
He has a portfolio under his arm, and a slight walking- 
stick in his hand, while the cool linen blouse and 
large straw hat shading him from the sun, bespeak 
an air of comfort really quite refreshing this warm 
summer day. 

What I do n'l you know him ! Ah, yes— I see you 
recollect Frank Ix^land, our modem Coplebs. 

He seems struck by the appearance of the old 
farm-house; its rept»se is, no doubt, delightful to him; 
and now, choosing a favorable position w^ithin the 
shade of a fine old tree, opens his portfolio, and com- 
mences to sketch the^^harmingly rural scene. And, 
indeed, so intent is he upon his task that the sun has 
already sunk liehind the trees, and gentle twilight 
steals on with her starry train ere he rests from his 
employments T\kftTi \\» o\^ Iwrost ^\£kft* wa. Q.\i.^is!ft 
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porch to lake his evening pipe ; and Ihc good dame 
sits by hi.s &ide with her knitting, and the Hweet 
voice of Uureula \\'arbles a simple ballad to please 
the ears of t!i«» agc-i pair. Tlie young man bares his 
brow to the delicious breath of evening, and care- 
fully placing his sketch witliin the portfolio, saunters 
on toward the li tie gate. And now Ursula hushes 
her song, and the old man advances with friendly 
greeting, 

'•Walk in, stranger — walk in. I should think you 
might be the ynung man I heard tell of to-day in the 
viUagc— a teacher of something — I forget the name." 

"A teacher of drawing," said Leland, smiling, as 
he took a seat on the bench by the side of the old man. 

"Drawing, eh! And what may that be, young 
sir — some new-fangled notion, I '11 be bound." 

"This may, perhaps, explain better than I can tell 
you," replied Leland, placing the sketch ho had just 
taken in the hand of the old man. 

"Why, wife — why, bless my soul! whj', if I 
should not think this was our old house! Why, 
stranger, if ever I see any thing so like in my born 
days!" 

"Goody gracious preserve me, if it an't, sure 
enough!" j-aid the dame, putting on her spectacles, 
and eagerly looking over the old man^s shoulder. 
"My stars and garters, Hetty, look here — for all the 
world just like it — did you ever I" 

The more practiced eye of Ursula detected at once 
a master-hand in the sketch l>efore her ; and loiiking 
admiringly upon it, she could not refrain from ex- 
claiming, " How beautiful !" while Hetty gazed with 
silent wonder upon the stranger who by the magic of 
his pencil thus portrayed the home of her childhood. 

The contenU^ of the portfolio were now spread out 
upon the grass, and our masquerading miVionaire 
was grexitly amused at the naiveti the old people 
displayed, and not a little flattered by the pleasure 
with which our at least of the young girls appeared 
to look over his collection. 

"Am I mistaken," said he, at length, " in thinking 
I heard singing, as I came over the meadow ?" 

" Well, I reckon not," said the old lady, " come, 
'Sula, child, go on with your song — maybe the young 
man would like to hear you; it was Old Robin Gray 
she was singing." 

Ursula was at length prevailed on to repeat the 
ballad, which she did in a style so simple and un- 
affected, that, ere ^he had fini>hed, the young artist 
hatl made up his mind, that listening to a sweet voice 
by moonlight, beneath a wide-spreading elm, with 
the stars peeping down l)otween the dancing leaves, 
and the H)ft evening breeze fanning his temples, 
was far more delightful, than to recline in his soft- 
cushioned box at the Opera, listening even to the 
delicious notes of a Pico, with bright jewels, and 
still brighter eyes flashing around him, and his cheek 
kissed by the inconstant air wafted from the coquet- 
tish fan in the hand<( of smiling beauty. And, more- 
over, tliat the book of human nature, to be studied in 
the country, certainly opened very beautifully. 

The evening passed off pleasantly. Leland con- 
fided to the old man his poverty, and desire to obtain 



scholars in his art suAieient to enable him to pay hi« 
board while in the village; that he had been emploj-ed 
by several gentlemen to sketch scenes from nalurf, 
and that having heard much of the beautiful views 
in the neighborhood, he had been induced to VL«it 
the village. 

But the old man thought he had much better torn 
farmer, and offered to hire him for eight dollars % 
month, as he needed a hand in haying time. This 
offer, however, the young man could not accept 
being, as he said, already engaged to complete the 
drawings. Then the old man told how his fathen 
had lived there before him, and how by hard labor 
he had teen able to keep the old homestead his owd; 
and that his daughter, Hetty, had been living wj^.i 
great heiress, who was very fond of her, and wBb 
had given her leave to spend the summer at hoiDe; 
and how she had come, and brought a poor girl vith 
her, who made caps, and such gim-crack.«, and tbat 
(in a whisper) his old woman thought she had nerer 
had any bringing-up, poor thing !" 

When Leland returned to his lodgings, in the 
village, he thought over his evening adventure wiih 
great pleasure. The simplicity of the old people 
channed him ; Hetty he thought a modest, pretty giri; 
but it was the little cap-maker who somehow or other 
dwelt mo:it forcibly in his mind. 

" She is certainly quite handsome, notwithstanding 
she is a little, a very little, cross-eyed — it is a pity!" 
And Leland leaned out the window, and whittled 
" Auld Robin Gray." " How pathetically she warbled 
the line, 

But she looked in my face 'til my heart was like to 
break;" 

and Leland threw off one slipper, and stopped to hum 
it over again. " Her voice only wants a little culti- 
vation" — off goes the other slipper, and out goes the 
head into the moonlight, and in it comes again. 
" Well, I must teach her to draw — her own pattern.*, 
at any rate. riea«ant old couple ; the idea of hiring 
me. for eight dollars a month— capital !" and in a fit of 
laughter he threw himself upon the l)ed. " What a 
roguish pair of eyes, after all, the little cap-maker 
has !" 

Again the dreams of our hero were all Arcadian, 
and every shepherdess was a little cross-eyed, and 
vnirbled " Auld Robin Gray." 

In the bright moonlight, which, glancing through 
the flickering leaves, streams across the chamber- 
floor, filling it with her softened radiance, sits Ursula. 
But why so pensive; is it the influence of the hour, 
I wonder — has the gentle moon thus power to sadden 
her, or — 

" Hetty, he has a very fine countenance.'* 

There, you see her pensiveness has found a voice. 

"Who, Miss Ursula?" 

" Why, this young stranger. He has a fine figure, 
too ; and his manners are certainly quite refined." 

" Yes, and what pretty pictures he makes." 

"True, Hetty, very pretty; he certainly has a 
genius for the art." A long silence. " What a pity 
^ he is poor," 
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"What's a pity, Miss Ursula?" cries Helty, 
half asleep. 

"O, nothing, nothing — go to sleep, Hetty." 
. But Urs^ula still B-its in the moonlight, and thinks of 
the handsome young artist. Her generous little heart 
has already smoothed his path to eminence. Yes, 
she resolves if, upon ac ]uai tance, he proves as 
worthy as he appears — and does she doubt it — not she 
— that neither money nor patronage shall be wanting 
to his success. Generous little cap-maker! And 
when at length she sought her couch, young Love, 
under the harmless guise of honest Benevolence, 
perched himself at her pillow. 

PART IV. 
And now, every morning sees Leland taking his 
way to the farm-house; and the villagers, good 
people, have made up their minds that there must 
be some very pretty scenes in that neighborhood. 

And so there are, very fine scenes ; for, rt- dining 
under the shady trees, the you g arti t may be seen, 
with crayons in hand, the little cap-maker in his eye, 
as, seated on a little bench, she busily plies her 
needle, and sings for hs enter:ainment, meanwhile, 
tome rustic ballad. Sometimes, forgetting herself, 
sbe executes a brilliant rouladf ; and when Lcland 
starts, astonished, and expresses his delight, she 
blushes deeply, and says she once went to the 
theatre. 

And the old dame wonders what on earth they can 
find to talk about day after day, "a sittin' under 
trees," and tells Hetty to mind her work, and not 
take up any such silly ways. And We old man 
thinks a hale, hearty fellow like that, had better lend 
a hand to the plough, and not sit there spoiling so 
much white paper; nnd Hetty roguishly watches her 
young mistress, and smiles slily, and thinks there 
will be a wedding before long. 
" Ah! happy, satisfied Leland! 
For he has won the heart of the charming little 
c^>-maker. He, the poor, unpretending artist, he 
has won her away from the rich Esquire, who came 
rolling down in his carriage to woo her ; and from 
the pale young doctor, who knelt tremblingly before 
her ; and from the honest farmer, who swore he loved 
her better than his cattle. He, without fortune, 
without friends, has won her. She loves him, and 
through poverty and hardship will share his fate. 
And then, when bearing her off a happy bride, he 
thought how she would blush and tremble with sur- 
prise and sweet timidity when he should reveal his 
rank, and place her in that sphere she was born to 
grace — ^what rapturous virions danced through his 
brain! 

And no less rapturous were the thoughts of Ursula. 
Sie was now beloved, truly loved for herself alone 
— she, a poor, friendless girl. No money had shed 
its enticements around her — there was nothing to 
gain but an innocent heart, and a portionless hand ; 
and yet the gifted, but poor artist, who might, by the 
rank of genius, have aspired to the favor of any high- 
bom lady ; he has chosen her to share his fate and 
fortunes. How her heart throbs, when she thinks of 



the wealth her hand will confer upon him — of the 
pride with which she shall see him adorning thai 
station for which he is so eminently qualified. 

Ah! after all, what happiness to be an heiress ! 

Three months flew by, and brings us to the night 
before the wedding. T he lover arc alone, and, for 
lovers, extremely taciturn — for their thoughts- are 
doubtless far into the bright future, o*er which no 
cloud is floating. The countenance of Ursula beams 
with happine s, yet her manner is somewhat ab- 
stracted — she Is evidently agitated. At length Leland 
speaks, 

"Dearest Ursula, it seems to me that no wealth 
could contribute to our happiness ; wo have youth, 
health, strength, and loving hearts to bear us on our 
lifc-joumey, as hand-in-hand we meet its pains and 
pleasures. Ah! I can already fancy our pleasant 
fire-side. No one's caps wi find so ready a sale as 
yours, dear Ursula; and my pencil, too, will be 
in.<pired to greater effort by your praise." And Le- 
land turned aside to conceal the smile which played 
round his mouth at the deception he was practicing. 
" But wliat is the matter, Ursula — what agitates you 
thus ; you surely do not repent your promise, be- 
loved one ." 

" O, no, no, dear Frank ! but I have something to 
tell you, which, perhaps, may forfeit me your love." 

"Good heavens, Ursula! what mean you! tears, 
too — speak, speak, what is it ! is not your heart mine, 
or have you loved another more truly!" 

"No I O, no ! and yet, Frank, I am not what I seem 
— I have deceived you. You think me but a poor, 
friendless girl, dependent upon my needle for my 
maintenance, when, in fact, O, Frank, how shall I 
say it, I am — 

"Speak, dearest!" 

" I am an heiress." 

Frank sprang to his feet in amazement. 

" You — you— dear, artless girl that you are — you 
an heiress! It can't be — it is impossible ! and — what 
a pity !" he adds, aside, as one half his airy castle 
fell to the ground. 

**Now, sit down. Frank, and when you have 
heard my story, and my motives for doing as I have 
done, you will, I trust, pardon the duplicity I have 
been guilty of toward you." 

And before she had finished her recital Frank's 
plans were formed; so, falling at her feet, he poured 
out his acknowledgments for her condescension in 
honoring with her hand one so far beneath her, and 
had the satisfaction — cunning dog — of having a pair 
of white arms thrown around his neck, and a sweet 
kiss, from sweeter lips, pressed upon his brow, as 
the generous girl assured him that were her fortune 
ten thousand ti.re- dt ublcd, ^lie should consider all 
as dross compared with his love. 

" Well, I am fairly caught,'' quoth Frank, in the 
privacy of his apart r.ent, "for I swore I never 
would marry an heiress. That was a rash oath — 
let it pass. But what a pity dear Ursula has money. 
I wish to my soul her father had not left her a cent — 
why could not he have endowed a hospital. She is 
a dear, noble girl, willing to bestow it all upon one 
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whom ft^hc believes struggling with poverty ; never 
mind, I shall get the laugh on her yet" 

At an early hour the following morning the vene- 
rable village pastor pronounced the nuptial benedic- 
tion; and with the hearty good wishes of the old 
farmer and the dame, and foUow^ed by the loving 
eyes of Hetty, the new married pair bade farewell 
to the spot consecrated to so many happy hours. 

A ride of a few miles brought them to the steam- 
boat ; and just as the rays of the setting sun gilded 
the spires and roofs of the city, the boat touched 
the wharf. 

And now Frank's heart l>eat almost audibly, as he 
thought how rapidly the moment was approaching 
when, throwing olT all disgiu'se, he shou d lead his 
lovely bride to his own princely dwelling. 

And Ur^ula, too, had never looked so l)eautiful 
— had never felt so proud and happy; proud to pre- 
sent her husband to her good uncle and aunt, who 
were waitiujir to welcome them; happy tlial her 
beloved Frank would no longer have to plod on 
life's dull round in poverty and loneliness. 

It certanily was happiness to l)e an heiress. 

*' rr>u!u," said Frank, as the carriage rolled 
rapidly over the pavements, *' will you do me a 
favor?" 

" Most certainly, dear Frank — wliat is it ?" 

*'My sister, ixjor girl," replied Leland, in some 
embarrassment, " resides on the route to your resi- 
dence; will you alight ihei-e just for one moment, 
that I may have the happiness of bringing together 
the two dearest objects of my heart?" 

'* Order the carriage to stop when you plea.*;e, 
Frank — I. too, am impatient to embrace your sister," 
replied the blushing Ursula. 

The carritii,^ soon turned int > a fashionable street, 
even at that early hour brilliant with gas lights. 
Elegant equipogi»s rolled ptu^t ; already lights streamed, 
and mu>ie sounded from many splendid dwellings. 



Soon the carriage drew up before one even more 
splendid— the steps were let down — the door thrown 
wide by a servant in livery, and, with mingled pride 
and tenderness irradiating his fine countenance, and . 
meeting with a smile her perplexed and wondering 
glance, Frank led his fair bride into a spacious and 
beautiful apartment, taste and elegance pervading 
all its arrangements. A young girl eprang from \\m 
sofa, and came tripping to meet them. 

* * My sister Helen , dearest Ursula. Helen » embrace 
your sister, and welcome her to the home she is 
h •! eeforth to ;.race." 

Then leading the agitated girl to a scat, he threw 
himsel on his knees before her, saying, 

"Pardon, pardon, my dearest wife! I, too, bad 
my secret. No poor artist sought your love— I, 
too, am the heir of wealth; I, t»H^, soujrht In be 
loved for myself alone.. Say that you forgive roe, 
dear one." 

Ursula could not speak, but wept her joy and 
happiness on his bosom. 

Helen laughs merrily, yet slily wipes a tear from 
her eye, then kissing them both, she sa\ s. 

** Wliat think you now of the great book t>f huinai 
nature you went forth to study, you discontented 
ones? You favorites of fortune! ingrates that you have 
been — you foolish pair of lovers I Listen dear brother. 
As the rich Frank Leland you possessed the same 
attributes of goodness as did Frank Iceland the poor 
artist ! and you, dear sister, were no less lovely and 
amiable as the heiress of weahh, than as Ursula 
the little cap-maker. See you not, then, llint true 
merit, whether it gilds the brow of the rich man or 
radiates around the jioor man's path, will find it» 
way to every pure and virtuous mind. Henceforth, 
you dear ones, look at human nature with more 
friendly eyes, and forget in the cxceHeucies of the 
mnnyy the errors of tlie/ewr. 



NO, NOT FORGOTTEN. 



BY SABLE 8. OQODKTCn. 



For Nature gives a common lot, 
To live, to love, to be forgot. Coxs. 



No, not f«>rgoltcn ; there arc mcmorieti clinging 
Round every breiisl that beats to hope ami fear 

In llii-* (Irunr worKI, until the d uth'* knell, rmgiug. 
Chimes with lifarl-iiioniiiiigs o'er the solemn bier ; 

Then rouw love'.* pilgrims lo the sail shrine, bringing 
The rhoice-l offering of the heart — a tear. 

No, not forgotten : else bowed down with anguish 
Were the brave heurti* that mingle in the strife. 

Patriot and Christian in their toil would languish- 
Truth lie down-trotldci»— i:rror, then, stalk rife 

Over the body she at last couUl vanquish — 
So fond rcmenibrance ceased aloug with life. 



No, not forgotten ; else the faithful beating 
Of heart to genial heart, that beat again, 

WtTe turned to throlibings; and each pulse rej^ating 
But the sjid crhinngs of pain to pain. 

And the blest rapture of the longed for meeting, 
Then be unsought, or would be sought in vain. 

No, not forgfMton ; for though fame may fail the«, 
And love's fond. beamings change U) glance of hCtwn— 

Though those once tru^^led i|U|fViay harsh assail the«— 
Thy friend of yesterday, ihy foe this.mom—' 

There is, who liolds thee dear<-do not bewail thee 
If 11 is blest Book uf Life thy name odom. 



PAULINE GREY, 
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CHAPTER I. 

*'GiVE ber what she wants," said Mr. Grey im- 
imtiently. '* How can you let the child cry so ?" 

'* But, my dear," expostulated bis wife, " I am 
afraid it will hurt her." 

"Nonsense!" replied Mr. Grey, **it hurts her 
more to scream so. Here, my princess royal," he 
continued, "take that, and keep quiet, do"— but 
Pauline*s spirit was not to be so easily appeased as 
the impatient father imagined, for imperiously spum- 
ing with her tiny foot the proffered gift, she screamed 
m<Mre indignantly than when it had fm»t been refused. 

" Hey day, Pauline," said Mr. Grey angrily. 

" My darling," interrupted Mrs. Grey, hastily ad- 
dreasing the child, " let mamma i)oel it and put some 
sugar on it. Come Paulino," she said, as she stooped 
to pick up the orange. 

Pauline's cries subsided for a moment, as appa- 
rently taking the matter in consideration, or else, 
perhaps only holding her breath for a fresh burst, 
while the tears hung in heavy drops on her long 
Mack lashes, and her large eyes still sparkled with 
excitement. 

" Let mamma peel it nicely," continued Mrs. 
Grey. " Come, and we '11 go and gel some sugar." 

" Yes, yes, do," said Mr. Grey impatiently. 
"Now go, Pauline, with your mother;" to which 
the little lady consented, and, tears still upon her 
blooming cheeks, she withdrew with her mother, 
leaving Mr. Grey to the quiet posserfsion of the parlor 
and tranquil enjoyment of his book. 

And thus it was generally with Pauline. What 
she was refused at first, i>he was coaxed to take at 
last, and between the indulgence of her mother and 
the impatience of her father, she seldom or never 
failed to have what she wanted. 

A passionate determination to have her own way 
marked her character perhaps rather more strongly 
than that of most spoiled children, for nature had en- 
dowed her with a strong will, which education had 
fostered, as it almost seemed, with sedulous care. 
For the fact was Mrs. Grey dreaded a contest with 
Pauline; she screamed so, and Mr. Grey got so 
angry, sometimes with her, and sometimes with the 
child, and altogether it was such a time, that she soon 
begun to think it was better not to thwart Pauline, 
which certainly was true; for every contest ended 
in a fresh victory on the part of Pauline, and the 
utter discomfiture of Mrs. Grey, and the vexation of 
Mr. Grey, who, more vexed at the contest than the 
defeat, usually said, " P^haw I you do n't know how 
to manage that child." Thus Pauline, an only child, 
20 



beautiful, gifted and willful, idolized by both parents, 
soon ruled the household. 

" I '11 not go to that school any more," said Pau- 
line indignantly, as she tossed her books down, the 
second day of her first school experience. 

" Why not, my love ?" asked her mother anxiously. 

"I don't like that Miss Cutter," said Pauline, her 
large black eyes dilating as she spoke, and fiashiug 
with excitement. 

"You don't like Miss Cutter," repeated Mrs. 
Grey. " Why do n't you like Miss Cutter, Pauline ?" 

" She put mo on a high bench and said ' chut' to 
me," replied I'auline. " Nobody shall say'* chut' to 
me, and I wont go there again." 

" You '11 go there if your mother says so, Pauline," 
said her father. But Pauline knew better than that, 
and so did Mr. Grey for that matter ; but Mrs. Grey 
said, " well, we '11 see ul)Out it, Pauline. Now go 
and be dressed for dinner." 

" I wont go again," said Pauline with determina- 
tion, as she left the room. 

" I 'm sorry," said Mrs. Grey anxiously, as the 
child left the room, " that Pauline lias taken a dis- 
like to Miss CultQE It was injudicious in her to com- 
mence her school discipline so rigorously at once." 

"Just like those people," ^aid Mr. Grey; testily; 
"they have no judgment — dressed in a little brief 
authority they make tbe nK>st of it." 

" Pauline is such a peculiar child," continued Mrs. 
Grey, (for all people think their children " peculiar," 
unless they have half a dozen of ihcm, and then they 
know belter. " Pauline is such a peculiar child that 
I dislike driving her again^l her feelings. I am very 
sorry for this," she added, looking much perplexed 
and embarrasjfcd. " I do n't know what to do." 

Fortunately Pauline had a little cold the next day, 
or Mrs. Grey imagined she had, and so the question 
of school was dodged for a <liiy or two, during which, 
however, Pauline continued firm in her determina- 
tion of not returning. 

By the time she had recovered past all possibility 
of Ihinking >he was not quite as well as usual, Mrs. 
Grey had reasoned hen>elf into thinking, and talked 
Mr. Grey into believing, that there was so much 
that was injurious in the present mode of school edu- 
cation, that upon the whole she would prefer keep- 
ing Pauline at home. A governess, under her own 
eye, would do her greater justice and bring her on 
faster; and, above all, she would escape the con- 
tamination of indiscrhninate contact with children of 
whose tempers and characters Mrs. Grey knew no- 
thing. 
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she need not have said half as much to convince 
Mr. Grey, for he was tired out with the subject, and 
ready to yield before she was one third through; but 
she was talking as much to satisfy herself that what 
she did %vas the result of mature reflection, and not 
to gratify, or rather pacify Pauline, as to convince 
Mr. Grey. Whether she was able to attain this 
point is somewhat doubtful, although the capacity 
people have for self deception is amazing. And to 
what perfection Mrs. Grey may have reached in the 
happy art, we are not able exactly to say. 

But the governess was engaged, (a day governess, 
lor neither Mr. Grey nor Pauline could have borne 
the constant presence of even so necessary an evil,) 
and under her tuition Pauline made rapid progress in 
her studies. Miss Burton soon finding that the moral 
education of her little pupil was quite beyond her 
reach, Mrs. Grey generally e\'ading any disputed 
point lx?twecn them, and gently waiving what 
authority should have settled, very wisely confined 
herself to the ta^ik Mrs. Grey set before her, which 
was to p'ive Pauline as much instruction and as little 
contradiction as could be combined. 

But fpite of some drawbacks Pauline made won- 
derful progress. She was, in fact, a child of uncom- 
mon abilities, and every thing she applied herself to, 
she mastered almost at once. Ilcr understanding 
rapidly develc^)ed, and springing into girlhood while 
others are yet looked upon almost as children, she 
was a daughter any parents might justly be proud of. 
She was singularly beautiful, too, and no eye could 
rest upon her girlish form and speaking face, her 
brilliant eye and glowing cheek, other than with de- 
light. That Mr. and Mrs. Grey watched her with 
looks of something hardly short* of adoration, is 
scarce to Ik; wondered at. She was so animated, so 
joyous, so radiant with youth, health and beauty. 
There seemed such analTliK?nce of all life's best gifts, 
which she scattered so lavishly around her, that the 
veryair seeincnl to grow briiihter from her presence, 
and no one who came within the sphere of her 
influence, could escape the spell of her joj'ous 
power. 

To say that as her mind and person developed, she 
quite outgrew the faults of her childhoo<l, would be 
rather hazardous. 'Tis true, .^-he no longer stamped 
her little loot and burst into passionate tears, as when 
we first made her actjuaintance, but she l)ent her 
pretty dark brows, and said, " I must," in a tone that 
Mrs, Grey knew meant, " I will." 

But tijon who thoudit of di-jputing her wishes? 
Were they not themain-.spring- of the whole concern ? 
What cl<c did father or mother live for ? Were not 
her wishes their wishes, her pleasures their plea- 
sures ? Was not she their idol— their all ? 

If she would only wrap up warmer, and put thicker 
shoes on tlu^se little feet, Mrs. Grey wotild have 
aske<] nothing more. But she was slight, and coughed 
sometimes, and then Mr. Grey said she shotild not 
have allotted Pauline to go out in those thin shoes, 
and charged her not to permit it another time — but 
never interfered himself— thus throwing all the re- 
sponsibility, or rather impossibility, of making Pau- 



line mind, upon his wife, who indeed always got all 
Pauline's scoldings ; for though Mr. Grey might find 
fault when Pauline was absent, one bright smile and 
brilliant glance from Pauline present, was sure to 
dispel his displeasure. 

So Pauline had now reached her seventeenth year, 
beautiful, gifted, high-spirited and generous-hearted. 
And if willful — ^why, even that seemed to give a pro- 
nonce shade to her character, that rather heigfateiMd 
the brilliancy of its tone. 

"You are going to Cecelia Ho ward^s wedding I 
suppose, Mrs. Grey," said Mrs. Graham. 

*' Of course. She is a niece of my husband's, yoa 
know." 

" Yes. And Pauline is to be bridemaid, I nDdo* 
stand," continued the lady. 

"Well— I don't know about that," replied Mrs. 
Grey, hesitatingly. 

" But /do," said Pauline in her pretty willful way. 
*' I told Cecelia that she might depend on me." 

Mrs. Grey looked at her daughter w^iihout speak- 
ing, though she could not but smile at her animaleJ 
face, while Mrs. Graham said, " Oh yes, why not, 
Mrs. Grey?" 

" Pauline is rather young," continued Mrs. Grey, 
"for such things." 

" True," replied the other, " if it were not in the 
connection. But family gayety is quite different" 

" Of course," said Mrs. Grey, " if it were not for 
that, I should not think of it." 

"Well, but I am going, manmia," said Fknhoe, 
"So you may make up your mind to that." And 
Mrs. Grey felt that she might as well at once. So 
after a little more talk about it, and Mr. Grey's say- 
ing, *.' Why, certainly, I sec no objection to it— and 
as your cousin wishes it, Pauline — if your mother is 
willing, I am," it was settled. 

How l>eautif«il Pauline looked when she came 
down stairs and presented herself before her delighted 
father, dressed for the wedding. It was the first 
time he had ever seen her in full dress ; her while 
neck and round arms uncovered, her rich dark hair 
looking darker and more safinny for the wreath of 
pale, soft, delicate roses that bound it — even the 
little foot seeming more fairy-like in the small white 
satin slipper that inclosed it. If her father wna ac- 
customed to think her peerless in the plain, high- 
necked merino dress in which he usually saw her, 
what did ho think of her now, when full dressed, or 
rather undressed, as she stood l)efore him, brilliant in 
the glow of excitement, and fairer and fresher than 
even the flowers she wore ? 

lie looked at her speechless, and when she said, 

" Father, how do you like me?" could only kiss 
her fair forehead in silence. 

There was a reception after the wedding, and the 
beauty of the young bridemaid excited no small 
degree of sensation; for Pauline, having been brought 
up at home, was little knowm by the young people 
of her own age, and so took society rather by sur- 
prise. 

"Mrs. Grey," said Mrs. Livingston, "the bride 
has named Thursday evening for me. You will do 
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me the favor, therefore, I hope, of considering your- 
self and your daughter engaged for that evening." 

"Not Pauline, my dear madam,*' said Mrs. Grey. 
" She does not go out this winter. She is so young 
that I hesitated much even letting her act as bride- 
maid this evening." 

** Oh, my dear Mrs. Grey," said Mrs. Livingston, 
much disappointed, " pray reverse your decision — 
surely for the bridal parties at least. I shall be so 
disappointed, for," with a smile, " I quite counted on 
the presence of your beautiful daughter for the 
brilliancy of my party;" and Pauline approaching 
just theii, she said, " Pray, Miss Pauline, join your 
petitions to mine— I do so want you to come to my 
party for the bride." 

" Why, mamma, of course," said Pauline. " The 
bridemaids must attend the bride to the parties given 
for her— Cecelia says so." 

" But, my love," said her mother, " you know I 
told Cecelia when I consented to your being bride- 
maid, that you were not going out." 

'* Not generally — no; but just to the bridal parties, 
mamma. Oh, I must" — and there was the little 
ominous bend of the brows at the words " I must," 
when Mr. Grey coming up, her mother, glad in her 
turn to throw the responsibility on him, said, 

" Well, ask your father; see what he says." 

"What is it, Pauline?" said Mr. Grey, smiling 
assent before she had spoken. 

"May I not, papa, attend the bridal parties with 
the rest of the bridemaids," she said, half pouting. 
" Cecelia says it will spoil the bridal cotillion if I 
am absent; and then — oh, papa, I must," she con- 
tinued, in a tone of such earnest entreaty, entreaty 
that seemed to admit of no refusal, that he smiled as 
be said, 

" Well, if you must^ I suppose you must." 

**Then I may, papa!" she exclaimed, her dark 
eyes dilating In their peculiar way when any thing 
particularly delighted or excited her. " Now, mam- 
ma!" turning triumphantly to her mother, "papa 
says I may. Yes, Mrs. Livingston, mamma will 
come, and I too — hey, mamma!" and Mrs. Grey 
smiled her assent — and she and Pauline were in for 
the rest of the wedding gayetics. 

Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute. Party 
followed party, and Mrs. Grey forgot to ask, or 
Pauline to care, whether they were bridal parties or 
not, for Pauline was fairly lanched. And what a 
sensation she excited — so young — so brilliant — so 
beautiful. Mr. Grey, too, a man of handsome for- 
tune, and Pauline an only daughter. There 's a sort 
of charm in that, too, to young men's imaginations. 
It seems to make a girl more like a rare exotic, some- 
thing of which there are few of the kind. And 
Pauline was a belle of the most decided stamp ; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Grey's heads were more turned than 
was hers by the admiration she excited. 

CHAPTER II. 

People may talk about young girls' heads being 
turned, but for my part, I think there are no heads 



so easily turned as old ones. Vanity, when it \» 
fresh, like wine, is not as strong and intoxicating as 
when it grows old. 

Pauline enjoyed her triumphs like a girl, in all the 
effervescence of youthful spirits, thinking less of her 
beauty and more of her pleasure than her mother, 
who sat and followed her with her eyes, watching 
every movement, and absorbed almost to the exclu- 
sion of every other perception, in the surj^assing 
loveliness of her daughter, and the admiration that 
flashed from every eye that turned upon her. And 
let not wise ones say that this was folly, and Mrs. 
Grey a weak woman for yielding to. it, for it is 
human nature, which is too strong to be ruled by 
saws, be they ever so wise. The heart will spring 
to beauty, be it where it may, and no human being 
alive to poetry, can view God's fairest creation in 
its full perfection, and not feel a throb of pleasure. 
It is not wisdom, but an absence of ideality, of taste, 
of the highest of perceptions, the love of the beautiful, 
that can let any one look unmoved upon a young 
and beautiful woman. Who would not blush for 
themselves, and deny that they had walked through 
the halls of the Vatican without delight ? And will 
the same person rave about the sculptured marble, 
and yet gaze coldly on the living, breathing model ? 
No ! and if it is high treason not to worship the one, 
it is false to human nature not to love the other ; and 
the man, woman, or child, who affects to under- 
value beauty, only proclaims the want in their own 
mental constitution. To be without an eye for 
beauty, is as to be without an ear for music, to be 
wanting in the refinement of the higher and more 
delicate organization of our nature. 

Mr. Grey was not a man who usually took much 
pleasure in society, but his grave face lighted up as 
with a glance of sunshine, when he caught a glimpse 
of his beautiful child, as the crowd opened from 
time to time on the dancers in the thronged rooms, 
where, night after night, he was now condemned to 
pass his evenings ; and when he approached her to 
tell her that the carriage was waiting, and her 
mother had sent to summon her to her side, he could 
not restrain his smiles when the young men crowded 
round to remind Pauline, one of a waltz, another of 
a polka, and pleading with Mr. Grey for more engage- 
ments than she could have fulfilled if they had staid 
all night; and his paternal pride had its sliare of 
gratification in the homage that even his presence 
could scarcely restrain. 

Among the group of idlers ever hovering roimd 
Pauline, v»ras one who scarcely left her side, a Mr. 
Wcnlworth, a young man, and rather good looking. 
He seemed mightily taken with Pauline, and she 
smiled her brightest when she turned to him— but 
that she did when any one spoke to her — ^for she was 
in such a gale of spirits, she smiled on all who crossed 
her path. 

"Who is that young gentleman dancing with your 
daughter, Mrs. Grey ?" asked a lady. 

" I do n't know any thing about him but his name, 
which is Wentworth," replied Mrs. Grey. " Mrs. 
Henderson introduced him to me at her own housct 
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a ad I introduced him to Pauline. That 's all I know 
about him." 

*' Then I should say," replied the others smiling, 
*' that it was time you knew something iporc, for he 
has evidently lost his heart to your daughter." 

"Oh, I don*t know that," replied Mrs. Grey, 
smiling in her turn, but carelessly, as if it was not a 
matter of much consequence if Pauline did break a 
few hearts more or less. 

"There's no doubt about his admiration," con- 
tinued the lady; "so I warn you in time, Mrs. 
Grey." 

Mrs. Gref only smiled again. She did not think 
the warning worth much. Mr. Wentworth might be 
in love whh Pauline — she dared say he was — indeed, 
she had no doubt of it. But what tlien ? She could 
not be responsible for all the young men who fell in 
love with Pauline. It was very natural ; and, to tell 
the honest truth, it rather pleased Mrs. Grey to see 
it. Not that she liad the most distant idea that 
Pauline could ever feel any interest in any of the 
young men f<\\e with such quiet complacency thought 
hopelessly in love with her; but poor human nature 
is never weaker than on such subjects, and mothers 
look on amused, and may be, indignant with other 
mothers for allowing such things, till it comes to 
their turn, and then maternal vanity speaks louder 
than worldly wisdom, or any thing else; and so Mrs. 
Grey saw Mr. Wentworth's devotions with a quiet 
smile, and never thought it worth while to a>sk any 
questions about him. " lie would not do," she saw 
that at a glance. As to what would, or who would, 
she had not yet made up her mind; but as Mr. 
Wentwortli's pretensions did not seem of any decided 
stamp at all, she never thought there "was any possi- 
bility of his being dangerous^. 

*• I wonder Mrs. Grey allows that young Went- 
worth to be so attentive to her daughter," Mrs. 
llemson said. " He 's a dissipated young man, 
they say." 

" I am sorry to see that wild fellow, Wentworth, so 
much with that young beauty, Miss Grey," said 
another. 

"Yes, lara surprised at her parents encouraging 
it," said a third, " for they must see it." 

"AVhat kind of a young man is he?" asked Mrs. 
Graham. 

*' One that I should be sorry to see attentive to a 
daughter of mine," replied a gentleman; but none of 
thi:< reached Mrs. Grey's ears. Xo one told her Mr. 
Wentworth was wild or dissipated. He was too 
attentive, and they might gel themselves in trouble, 
and be obliged to give authority, Arc., for what they 
said — and wliat authority luid they? a rumor — a 
vague report — an imi)ression. Who knew, or ever 
knows, any thing more poMtive about a young man, 
except, indeed, young men — and they do n't choose 
to tell. 

And so the thing went on, and people talked, and 
wondered, and found fault, and everybody but Mr. 
and Mrs. Grey, whom^ it most concerned, knew a 
great deal ; and they, Ihoudi they had eyes, saw not ; 
and ears bad they, but heard not ; and under^iluudrng*, 



and heeded not— deaf and blind, as parents ilwiys 
are, until too late. 

The thunderbolt fell at last, however. Mr. Went- 
worth, in form, asked Mr. Grey's consent to addresi 
Pauline, which Mr. Grey very decidedly refused, 
looking upon the young man as very presumptnooi 
even to ask it; whereupon Mr. Wentworth ia- 
formed the father that he was authorized by his 
daughter to address him on the subject, and ber hap- 
piness being involved as well as his own, he trusted 
Mr. Grey would re-consider his proposal, and indine 
more favorably to his suit. 

Amazement was Mr. Grey's only feeling on firs 
hearing this announcement. He could scarcely b^ 
licve his ears, muoh less take in the subject-mans 
in all its bearings. 

Again, however, he refused his consent, and for- 
bade Mr. Wentworth to think of bis daughter. 

He immediately communicated the conversation 
to his wife, who was not less surprised than himself, 
but who relieved him excessively by saying at once 
that there must be some misunderstanding on the 
young man's part, for Pauline, she knew, took no 
interest in him whatever. That is, Mrs. Grey took 
it for granted that Pauline must see him with her 
eyes, and did not hesitate to answer for the fact 

She went at once to Paulino's room, where ahe 
found her lying on the sofa, a book open in ber hand, 
but evidently lost in a world of dreamy and plesiani 
revery. With very little circumlocution, for Mr*. 
Grey was too much excited to choose her wordi 
carefully, she repeated to Pauline her conversation 
with her father; whereupon Pauline rose, and 
sitting up, her color changing, but her eye dear and 
bright, said, 

" Surely, mother, you knew it all." 

" Knew what, Pauline ?" 

" That Mr. Wentworth v^'as attached to me, and 
that I— I—" 

" Surely, Pauline," exclaimed Mrs. Grey, hastily, 
" you are not interested in him." 

" Yes," answered Pauline, roused by her mother's 
tone and manner to something of her old spirit, and 
looking at her fully and clearly, all diffidence having 
now vanished in the opposition she saw before 
her, " I am— I love him, love him with my whole 
soul." 

" Paulme, my child, are you mad !" almost 
shrieked Mrs. Grey, shocked almost past the power 
of endurance by her daughter's tones and words. 

"/am not mad, no mother," said Pauline, with 
an emphasis, as if she thought her mother might be. 
"And why do you speak thus to me? You intro- 
duced Mr. Wentworth yourself to me ; you fir&t 
invited him here — and why, mother, do you affect 
this surprii^e now?" and Pauline's color deepened, 
and her voice quivered as she thought, with a sense 
of her mother's inconsistency and injustice. 

"/introduced him to you, Pauline! Yes, I be- 
lieve I did — but what of tliat ? Do you suppose — no. 
Pauline, you arc a girl of too much sense to suppose 
that I must be willing you should marry every man 
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" What are your objections to Mr. Wentworth ?" 
asked Pauline, firmly. 

"My objections, Pauline! My child, you drive 
me almost mad !" said Mrs. Grey, her daughter's 
manner forcing on her more and more the conviction 
of the earnestness of her present fancy — for Mrs. 
■Grey could not think it more. *' Why, F&uline, I 
have every objection to him. What pretensions has 
he that should entitle him to dream of you, Pauline? 
You, my child, with your talents and beauty, and 
acquirements, are not surel^ going to throw yourself 
away upon this young man, who is every way 
inferior to you." 

"Mother," said Pauline, with energy, "you 
do n't know him." 

Mrs. Grey was silenced. She did not know him. 
There was that in his coimtenance, air, and manner, 
although what might be called rather a handsome 
young man, that is unmistakable to a practiced 
eye— >traces of a common mind, a something that 
had satisfied Mrs. Grey " he would not do," when 
she had dismissed him from her mind. But what 
had she to say to Pauline now ? 

She talked of her disappointment — of her hopes — 
her expectations ; but Pauline said she was not am- 
bitious, and wanted none of these things. 

Blrs. Grey was In despair. Pauline grew more 
and more resolute. Her eye flashed, and her color 
rose, and the brow was bent, as when she was a 
child. She and her mother talked long, and even 
warmly; and Mrs. Grey returned to her husband, 
leaving Pauline in a state of greal excitement. 

Mr. Grey was much disturbed by what his wife 
told him; but still, though agitated, ho was not as 
distressed as she was. The thing must not and 
should not be — ^there he was firm — ^though he was 
pained, exceedingly pained, that Pauline should be 
unhappy about it. 

He looked upon her grief as of course a temporary 
feeling, but still, even for her temporary sorrow he 
grieved exceedingly. 

He wrote that evening to Mr. Wentworth, desiring 
him to discontinue his visits, as he could not sanction 
his attachment, nor consent to a continuance of his 
attentions. 

The letter was dispatched, and both parents felt 



belter for the step. They considered the thing as 
finally at an end; and though Pauline might rebel a 
little at not having been consulted; yet it was done, 
and they seemed to think it could not be undone. 

Much they knew about the matter. A letter from 
the young lover to Pauline herself, blew all these 
wise conclusions to the four winds of heaven. 

She protested — and with some show of reason — 
that her father and mother had no right to dismiss 
Mr. Wentworth in this summary way; that they had 
encouraged — certainly permitted his attentions ; that 
her mother had introduced him herself— for she 
harped upon that string— and she poured forth such 
a torrent of words and tears at the same time, that 
Mr. Grey finally said, 

•* Well, Pauline, to satisfy you, I will make in- 
quiries relative to Mr. Wentworth*s character and 
standing, and should the report be favorable, and 
your attachment lasting, I do not know that we 
should have any right to refuse our consent, although 
it 's not a match, my child, that we can like. But 
on the other hand, Pauline, should I find him un- 
worthy of you, as I am Inclined to believe he is, you, 
on your part, must submit to what is inevitable, for 
I never will give my consent to your marrying a 
man whose character is not irreproachable." 

Partially appeased, Pauline retired to her room, 
where Mrs. Grey spent the rest of the day in trying 
to convince Pauline that even if Mr. Wentworth 
were respectable in point of character, he was not 
in mind, manner, or appearance, at all her equal. 
That, in fact, he was a very common sort of a person, 
which was the truth; but strange though the fact 
might be, and there was no more accounting for it 
than denying it, Pauline was desperately in love 
with this very same very common young man ; and 
talk as Mrs. Grey would, she could not change her 
feelings, or make her see him with her eyes. 

She could only wait the result of Mr. Grey's 
investigations; and most devoutly she hoped they 
might prove unfavorable. The idea of his being re- 
spectable enough for them to be forced to a consent, 
drove her almost wild. Was this, then, to be the 
end of all her visions for her beautiful Pauline! 

She could only trust to his being a scamp as her 
only hope of escape. [Conclusion in our next. 
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Wnxif as our good ohip courts the gale, 
To swim once more the ocean, 

The lessening land wakes in my heart 
A aad but sweet emotion : 

For, though I love the bK>ad blue sea. 
My heart 's still true to thee, ray love. 
My heart 's still true to thee ! 

And when, far out upon the main, 
We plough the midnight billow, 

1 gaze upon the stars, that shine 
And smile above thy pillow 
20* 



And though far out upon the sea, 
My heart *s still true to thee, my love, 
My heart 's still true to thee ! 

But when as homeward bound we speed, 

The swift sea-bird outflying. 
With throbbing heart I watch the land, 

Its blue hills far descrying ; 
Impatient, now, to leave the sea, 

And fold thee to my heart, my love I 
My heart 's still true to thee ! 
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This plale is believed to be cue of the mobt admi- 
rable aud faithful specimens of portraiture ever pre- 
sented, through the press, to the public. AVe know 
that it is derived from sources to be relied upon ; and 
tiie reputation of the em incut artist who has executed 
it is evidence that, with such ample materials, his 
task could not have been illy performed. 

The events connected with the present war have 
excited so high a degree of interest in the lit^e and 
cliaractcr of Gen. Scott, that the country has been 
flooded with biographies good, bad, and indiflerent. 
It would not, therefore, be desirable that we should 
enter into a detailed account of the events of a public 
career long and eventful, and every result of which 
has been honorable to the country. 

Gen. Scott was born in 17SG, in Virginia. He was 
educated, for a time, at William and JMary College, 
and pursued the study of the law, until military pro- 
pensities separated him from his profesision. In 1808, 
.Teflerson appointed him a captain in the army of the 
United States ; in 1812 he received the commission of 
lieutenant-colonel, and took post on the Canada 
frontier. In October of that year he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of Queenstown 
Heights. Ilis courage was manifested by the most 
extraordinary daring throughout the entire and un- 
equal contest; but his small force was compelled to 
surrender with the honors of war. The whole affair 
reflected credit upon his diminutive force, and upon 
the young hero who led llicm. IIi> imi)risonment was 
not without dangers that aflorded opportunities of 
displaying hi» lotly courage and chivalnnjs humanity. 

Having been exchanged in ^lay, 1810, he rejoined 
the army on the frontier as adjutant-general. lie led 
the advanced guard, or forlorn hope, at the capture 
of Fort George, di.-playing extraordinary gallantry, 
and, though womuled, was the tirst to enter, and 
raise the American flag. His conduct upon this 
occasiun elicited the highest praise. In July of the 
same year, Scott was promoted to the command of a 
double regiment. He was actively engaged in all 
the subsequent eflbrts of that and the following cam- 
paign, and in the intervals of service, was employed 
in instructing the oifieers in their duties, and in drilling 
the recruits. His eminent services secured him, in 
March, ISM, the rank of brigadier general — and he 
joined General Brown, tlien marching to the Niagara 
frontier. On the 3d oi' July, Scott leading the van, 
the Americans crossed the river, and captured Fort 
Erie. On the 4th he moved toward Chippewa, in 
advance of the army, driving the British before him. 
The r»ih witnessed the severe and \\x»ll-contestcd 
battle of Chii)pewa. This battle was fought within 
hearing of the roar of Niagara, silenced for a time, 
as \\'as the earthquake at Cannon, by the stormier 
passions of human conflict. It was a contest between 
divided brethren of ihesanieirallnnt race; theudvan- 
tages in the battle were all ;it:ain>l our country; the 
glories in the result were all with her. Circumstances 



rendered, in the absence of Gen. Brown, Scott, Ik 
hero of the field ; and profound has been and is tk 
gratitude that rewards him. 

The 2oth of the same month witnessed the st£i 
more memorable conflict of Niagara. It is not odr 
purpose to describe the battle ; suffice it to say tkt 
it was a contest between warriors w^orthy of eack 
other's steel. Each army, and the flower of th 
British veterans were present, struggled for muj 
hours, and foremost in every daring was (oxai 
Gen. Scott. We need not tell the American retder 
that we triumphed; but Scott, though upon the ftac 
throughout the fight, and then,asalwa>'s, in advuce, 
had two horses killed under him, was wounded in 
the side, aud at length disabled by a musket-liali 
through the shoulder. After a doubtl'ul and tediMS 
illness he recovered. He received from Congretf, 
from the state legislatures, aud from the people, ik 
amplest evidences of gratitude and admiration. 

Alter the close of the war. Gen. Scott visited Eu- 
rope, by order of government, upon public busine^: 
and on his return took command of the seaboard. 
From this time till the Black Hawk War nothiog d 
public interest occurred to demand his services. Be 
embarked with a thousand troops to participate ia 
that war, in July of 183*^ ; but his operations were 
checked by the cholera. The pestilence smote ius 
army, and he did not reach the field before the w 
was closed. During the prevalence of the pestilenw 
he performed in his army every duly among the sici: 
that could be expected from a brave, huiuane, anl 
good man, winning, and worthy the title, of tk 
warrior of humanity. He afterward acted p^flli- 
nenlly in eflectiug the pacification of the warrin;: 
tribes of the North West, and received the oAcidl 
commendation of Secretary Cass. 

Gen. Scott was ordered the same year to tiie 
Southern Department ; and during the nullificatiuu 
excitement, is said to have acted, under his orders, 
with great energy and prudence. In 1S30 he vra* 
ordered to Florida, to command the army engaged 
again.st the Creeks and Semiuoles. He spared ti 
efl'ort, and manifested much of enterprise and energ}': 
but circumstances, which no skill could have siff- 
mounted, rendered his exertions ineflectual. H:> 
failure was made the subject of inquiry by court 
martial, and he was by the court not merely ac- 
quitted, but applauded. In 1837, he -was ordered 
to the northern frontier, to meet and avert the evil 
efleets of the Canadian rebellion. It is admitted 
that his eflbrts were vigorous, wise, and successful, 
and manifested great energy and prudence. InlS^- 
Gen. Scott was intrusted by the government with thf 
removal to the West of the Cherokees. This duty 
was perlbrmed with great humanity and ability 
and elicited strong expressions oC gratitude fr^^'W 
them, and of praise from the country. 

From this duty, cuuipleied, he was called lo 'he 
northein frontier. His course there was couciliati'O' 
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aod wife ; and doubtless had some effect to prevent 
a conflict -with Great Britain. 

On the commencement of the Mexican war, cir- 
cumstances prevented General Scott from assuming 
the immediate command of the invading force. He 
was subsequently ordered to the seat of the war ; and 
after a series of operations, admitted to be the most 
brilliant in point of science known to modern war- 
fare, he won what were supposed to be impregnable, 
the castle and the town of Vera Cruz. This triumph 
was announced on the 29th of March. The siege 
occupied fifteen days, and vreis attended with little 
loss on the side of the Americans. On the 17th of 
April, Scott, advancing upon Mexico, issued an order 
for the attack of Gerro Gordo — in which every event 
that was ordered and foreseen seems now to be pro- 
phecy; and on the next day he carried that Ther- 
mopylffi of Mexipo. The battle was one of the 
most brilliant in the American annals. The orders 
of Scott, previously given, secure the glory of the 
triumph for himself and his army. 

On the 19th, Jalapa was occupied, and on the 22d 
Perote. In these triumphs the anny acquired great 
quantities of munitions. The city of Pucbla was 
occupied on the 15th of May : Ten thousand pri- 
soners, seven hundred cannon, ten thousand stand of 
arms, and thirty thousand shells and shot were, in the 
course of these operations, the fruits of American skill 
and valor. But even these achievements were thro\\ni 
into the shade by the glorious triumplis in the 
Ticinity of Mexico. The bloody contests at the in- 
. trenchments of Contreras, tlbe fortifications of Cheru- 
busco and the castle of Chapultepec, and finally the 
capture of Mexico, are of so recent occurrence, aiul 
■o familiar in all their details to the public, that we 
do not deem it necessary to narmte them. Cut off 
for fifty days from all communications with Vera 
Cruz, the veteran Scott won, with his feeble and 
greatly diminished force, and against defence:} deem- 



ed impregnable, triumphs that have thrown immor- 
tal glory around the arms of his country. 

Thus segregated, shut out from the hope of home 
as completely as were the soldiers of Cortez when 
he burned his ships, this little band adx-anced to dan- 
gers such as were never before encountered and 
overcome. Science guided and protected the daring 
invasion ; and true American hearts, at every brist- 
ling danger, supported it, with an ardent courage 
and a cahn fortitude scarcely equaled in the wars of 
nations. On the 15th of August, General Scott, by a 
masterly movement, turned the strong works of the 
Penon and Mexicalzingo, on which the enemy had 
labored and relied. On the 17th the spires of Mexico 
were in sight. The attack upon Contreras took 
place. It was one of the most brilliant achievements 
of the American arms. San Antonio was also car- 
ried; and San Pablo assailed, and, after a contest of 
two hours, won. In this battle the general added 
another to his former scars, being wounded in the 
leg. The terrible conflict of Cherubusco succeeded ; 
and again American valor proved invincible. This 
placed our force at the gates of Mexico. The con- 
test was one against four, the four having every ad- 
vantage that military science and superiority of po- 
sition could confer. Having overcome everj' enemy 
that dared to dispute his path, he spared the city of 
Mexico. The entire campaign is most honorable to 
the American character and to the reputation of him 
who led it. The impetuosity of his campaigns in 
the war of 1812 seemed mingled with and subdued 
by the results of a profound study of the science of 
war, in this contest. He dared f)oldly, and executed 
cautiou*ly, courageously and successfully. Eiriiig 
in nothing, and failing in nothing, he encountered 
dangers, and passed through scenes that belong to 
romance, but which his iron intellect rendered a 
substantial reality. 



0, SCORN NOT THY BROTHER. 



BT X. CURTI^S niXK. 



O, »coB2( uoi ihy bn.iiicr. 

Though p<.K»r he inuy It, 
He 's bound V-* another 

And bright world with ll.t. e. 
Should sorrow auuil him, 

Give heed to his sigh«, 
Should 8trc)i};th ever fail him, 

O, help him to ri«e ! 

The pathway we -re rouming, 
Mid flow'ret** iimy lie, 

Bat 8<K>ii will life'n ftloaminir, 
Come durk'niiig our sky. 



Tlien seek n*U to smother 
Kind feeling* in thee, 

And f»com not thy lin»ther, 
Though poor he may be : 

Go, cheer tho«e who lungui«h 

Their dead ho|K-a among. 
In who»e henrl« (itcrn ungni^h 

The harp htith unstrung ! 
They Ml eoou in another 

Bright land roam with thee, 
f o scorn not thy brother, 

Though poor he may be ! 
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ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, AND CORDIALLY DEDICATED TO 

CHARLES BENJAMIN BOLT, ESQ. 
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II. 



Under the Hickory tree, Ben Bolt, 

Which stood at the foot of the hill, 
Together we 've lain iu the noonday shade. 

And listened to Appletou's mill. 
The milUwheel has fallen to pieces, Ben Bolt, 
• The rafters have tumbled in, 
And a quiet which crawls round the walls as you gaze, 

Has followed the olden din. 



III. 



Do you mind the cabin of logs, Ben Bolt,* 

At the edge of the pathless wood, 
And the button-ball tree with its motley limbs, 

Which nigh by the door step stood ? 
The cabin to ruin has gone, Ben Bolt, 

The tree you would seek iu vain ; 
And where once the lords of the forest waved, 

Grow gross and the golden g^ain. 
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IV. 



Aail don't you remember the school, Ben Bolt, 

With the master so cruel and grim, 
And the shaded nook in the running brook, 

Where the children went to swim ? 
Grass grows on the maf^ter's grave, Ben Bolt, 

The spring of the brook Is dr>'. 
And of all the boys that were school-mates then, 

There are only you and I. 

V. 

There is change in the things that I loved, Ben Bolt, 

They have changed from the old to the new ; 
But I feel in the core of my spirit the truth. 

There never was change in you. 
Twelvemonths twenty have past, Ben Bolt, 

Since first we were friends, yet I hail 
Thy presence a blcissiiig, thy friendship a truth — 

Ben Bolt, of the salt-sea gale. 



THE SPIRIT OF SONG. 



BT MES. s. c. KcnrsT. 



ETxaifAL Fame ! thy great rewards. 

Throughout all time, shall be 
The right of those old master-bards 

Of Greece and Italy ; 
And of fair Albion's favored isle, 
Where Poesy's celestial smile • 

Hath shone for ages, gilding bright 
Her rocky cllfla, and ancient towers, 
And cheering this new world of oon 

With a reflected light. 

Yet, though there be no path ontrod 

By that immortal race— 
Who walked with Nature, ai with Ood, 

And saw her, face to fac^~ 
No living truth by them unsung — 
No thought that hath not found« tongue , 

In some strong lyre of olden time ; 
Must every tuneful lute be still 
That may not give a world the thrill 

Of their great harp sublime ? 

Oh, not while beating hearts rejoice 

In Music's simplest tone. 
And hear in Nature's every voice 

An echo to their own ! 
Not till these scorn the little rill 
That runs rejoicing from the hill, 

Or the soft, melancholy glide 
Of some deep stream, through glen and glade, 
Because 't is not the thunder made 

By ocean's heaving tide ! 

The hallowed lilies of the field 

In glory are arrayed, 
And timid, blue-eyed violets yield 

Their fragrance to the shade ; 
Nor do the way-side flowers conceal 



Those modest charms that sometimes steal 

Upon the weary traveler's eyes 
Like angels, spreading for his feet 
A carpet, filled with odors sweet. 
And decked with heavenly dyes. 

Thus let the affluent Soul of Song— 

That all with flowers adorns — 
Strew life's uneven path along, 

And hide its thousand thorns : 
Oh, many a sad and weary heart, 
That treads a noiseless way apart, 

Has blessed the humble poet's name, 
For fellowship, refined and free, 
In meek wild-flowers of poesy, 

That asked no higher fame ! 

And pleasant as the water-fall 

To one by deserts bonnd — 
Making the air all musical 

With cool, inviting sound — 
Is oft some unpretending strain 
Of rural song, to him whose brain 

Is fevered in the sordid strife 
That Avarice breeds 'twixt man and man, 
While moving on, in caravan, 

Across the sands of Life. 

Yet, not for these alone he sings ; 

The poet's breast Lb stirred 
As by the spirit that tak«i wings 

And carols in the bird ! 
He thinks not of a future name, 
Nor whence his inspiration eame, 

Nor whither goes his warbled song j 
As Joy itself delights in joy — 
His soul finds life in its employ. 

And grows by utterance strong. 



A PARTING 



(AN EXTRACT.) 



BT nnniT s. uaokrt. 



Akd now, farewell— and if the warm tear start 

Unbidden to your eye, oh I do not blush 
To own it, for it speaks tlie geii'rous heart. 

Full to o'erflowing with the fervent gush 
Of its sweet waters. Unrk ! I hear the rush 

Of many feet, and dark-browed Mem'ry brings 
Her tales of by-gone plenguro but to crush 

Th» reed already bending— now, there sings 
Thi^qr^n voice of Hope — her of the rainbow wings. 



Ah ! well-a-day ! Ceased is the witching 9traiu— 

Fled are they all — and back the senses turn 
To this dark hour of anguish and of pain — 

Of rendiug heart-chords — agony too stern 
For words to picture it— of thoughts that bum 

And wither up the heart. I need not tell 
What now I feel, or if ray bosom yearn 

With loveior you at parting— there 's a spell 
^ To conjure up despair in that wild word— Farewell 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 



Hiftoritnl and SeUtt Memotrs of the Empreh Josephine, 
{Marie Rose Tacher dt la Pagerif,) First Wife of No- 
foleon Bonaparte. Bf JlPUe. AT. A. Le Normand, 
Amthcnts " Des Souvenirs Prophetiqws^" ^e. Translated 
Jkom tk§ Fhnch by Jacob M. Howard, Esq. Philada. : 
Carey ^ Hart. 

The Inrgrer portion of this work is mode up of the ac- 
ooDnt given by Josephine herself of the events of her life ; 
and that part contribated by MMle. Le Norniand, completes 
a biography of the gifted, the fortunate and unfortunate 
qneen of Napoleon. The Memoirs of Josephine sparkle 
ivith French sprightlinees, and abound with French senti' 
ment. Her style is eminently graceful, and the turn of 
thought such as we would expect from the most accom- 
plished and fascinating woman of her times. The narra- 
^ tire is neither very copious nor very regular ; but all that 
b told is of the deepest interest. It abounds in domestic 
^ anecdotes of the great usurper, and reports conversations 
betweeOfthim and his wife, in which, by the way, her 
speeches rival, in prolixity, those given us by Livy. Many 
of her views of Bonajiarte and herself are novel and 
striking, and ealeubtcd, if relied upon, to change opinions 
now generally entertained as truths. In relation to herself, 
her tone is one of almost unvarying Klf-eulogiumj and the 
amiable and excellent qualities which she is known to have 
possessed need no better chronicler. She was of the opinion 
that her abilities and services, which were emiu^ and 
various, secured Napoleon's advancement at every nep of 
his rapid career from ol^curily to the imperial throne ; and 
that the loss of her influence and counsels was the neces- 
sary harbinger of his downfall. 

For the movements that secured him the First Consul- 
ship, she claimn almmt exclusive credit. That she was an 
artful p(.>Utician, nnd used, with great effect, the graces of 
mind, manner, and person, with which she was singularly 
^andowed, to promote the interests of her husband, is cer- 
tain; but it may be doubted whether his mighty genius 
ever leaned for support upon the political skill and counsel 
o( a woman — even though that woman were Joiwpliine. 
.She, like her wonderful husband, seems to have cherished 
a superstitious reliance upon destiny — a weakness singu- 
larly inconsistent with their general character. Tlie storj' 
of the early prediction that the would become a queen is 
given with an amiuing simplicity and earnestness. Tlie 
prophecy is as follows : 

" You will be married to a man of a fair complexirm, 
destined to be the husband of unuther of your family. The 
young lady whose place you are cuHlhI to fill, will not live 
long. A young Creole, whom you love, does not cease to 
ihlnk of you ; you will never marry him, and will nuke 
vain attempts to save his life ; but hii end will be unhappy. 
Your star promises you two mnrriuges. Your first huslmud 
will be a man born in Martinique, but he will reside in 
Kuropc nnd wear a sword ; he will enjoy some moments 
of good fortune. A sad legal proceetlhigwill separate yon 
from him, and nfterinany great trouble?, which are to befall 
the kingdf)m of the Franks, he will perish tragically, and 
leave you a widow with two helpless children. Your 
oecond husband will be of an olive complexion, of Euro- 
pean birth ; withrmt fortune, yet he will become famous ; 
lie will fill the world with his glory, and will subject a 
^ent many nations to his power. You will then become 
an tmintnt icoman, and possess a supTtn\p dignity ; but 



many people will forget your kindnesses. After having 
astonished the world, you will die miserable. The country 
in which what I foretell must happen, forms a part of 
Celtic Gaul; and more than once, in the midst of your 
prosperity, you "«fill regret the happy and peaceful life 
you led in the cplony. At the moment you shall quit 
it, {but not forever,) a pnxligy will appear in the air ; 
— this will be the first harbinger of your astonishing 
destiny." 

Any fortune-teller might tell, and no doubt, if she thought 
it would flatter, would tell, a beautiful young girl that her 
destiny was to bo a queen ; but there is in this prediction 
a minuteness of detail, that cannot be accounted for on the 
ground of accidental coincidence.^ It is a brief history of 
her life. Unless we are prepared to believe that an ignorant 
old mulatto woman was gifted by divine Providence with 
supernatural power, constituted a second Witch of Endor, 
and able by <* examining thpball of Josephine's left thumb 
with great attention," to discover the minute particulars 
of her future life, we must discredit the absurdity. A pre- 
diction believed sometimes eflects iu own fulfillment; 
and Josephine, whose ambition seems to have been most 
ardent, may have been inspired with romantic hopes by 
the foolish promise of an ignorant impostor, that she would 
rise to great eminence, and have been stimulated to greater 
exertions to realize those hopes. This may have urged 
her to intimacy with the corrupt and immoral Directory, 
with whom a beautiful and accomplished woman could 
not fail to be a favorite ; may have secured her marriage 
to a very young and ardent man, who all believed must 
rise to eminence; and may have even induced her to 
excite her husband to the policy which secured a crown. 
But to believe that a pretlictinn, giving all the leading 
events of the lives of several diflerent persons, and those 
personi actors in scenes so wonderful, would be a folly 
equally weak and blasphemous. Tlie same su])er8tition is 
frequently betrayed in these volumes; and we have as 
many dreams and portents as ever disturbed the sleeping 
and waking hours of the wife of the first Nnpoletm, 
Culiphurnia. 

The pages of these memoirs afford us the harshest and 
most repulsive views of Napoleon's cbaracter that we 
have yet seen. His affectionate consort was undoubtedly 
discerning, and used her keemiess of perception with pro- 
per diligence to discover all her husband's faults. We 
have never shared in the excessive and extraordinary ad- 
miration with which the character of this nmn-hater and 
earth-spoiler is regarded in thLt land of liberty; but it 
seems to us that the portraiture before us would be deemed 
unjust coming from his foes, and is at least singular when 
traced by the hand of the afleetionale and gentle Josephine. 
The praise nwardctl him is cold, formal and stinted ; but 
the ceu<ure is interjected among her details with a free- 
dom that we could not have anticipated. That she should 
have re^nte<l his heartless repudiation of the companion 
of all his struggles and fortunes, is natural, and perhaps 
just ; but that she should have revenged the wrong, if in- 
deed tlmt be the motive, by depreciatiug him seems out of 
character with the Josephine of our imaginations. She de- 
scribes him as vain, cruel, often weak, and at times ab- 
jectly cowardly. She dwells with great fullness upon his 
crime-*, and {Kisses rapidly and coldly over the many great 
and sixh\ \\i\nss\v(i «Lc\v\cvvi<\io\TTWvfi^. \w*ft\B&\saMaa«ifc 
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positive mi«represcnlRtion9 arc re:F4>rted to, calculated to 
blacken his charncter. Thii«, in relation to the disaster nt 
the bridge on the Elster, 5he says : 

" I likewise learned that my hnsband has passed the only 
bridge by which he could make good' his retreat ; but in 
order to prevent pursuit by the foreign army, he had or- 
dered it to be blown up at the very moment it was covered 
with thousands of Frenchmen, who were endeavoring to 
fly. By menus of tliis murderous tnanavrre lie abandoned 
a part of his army on the bonk of the stream.'* 

Now this is a most inhuman calumny, and one that 
sounds strangely coming from a French' woman, and 
that woman tlie wife of the unfortunate Napoleon. 
Bonaparte's strongest and ablest decry er, Alison, admits 
that the destruction of the bridge was an accident, result- 
ing from the mistake of a corporal, who supposed the re- 
treating French upon the bridge were the pursuing allies, 
and fired the train. It is seldom tliut we expect to find ex- 
traordinary iustunces of conjugal affection upon thrones; 
and we are strongly disposed to believe thnt the love of 
Josephine for her hnssbund has been exaggerated. Accord- 
ing to her (mm account, she hod many previous draughts 
made upon her capital stock of love ; and she describes her 
iparriage with Napoleon as one induced by the representa- 
tions of Barros and Mnd. Tallien of the advantages to be 
derived from it. She thus characterizes her feelings to- 
ward Bonaparte just before marriage. '' I discovered in 
him a tone of assurance und exaggerated pretension, which 
injured him greatly in my estimation. The more I stuflied 
his cliaracter, the more I discovered the oddities for which 
I was at a Iocs to account ; and at length he inspired me 
with so much aver f inn thnt I ceaee<l to frequent the house 
of Mad. Chat*** Ren***, where he spent his evenings." 
Notwithstanding the excessive affection professed, u large 
portion of the period of their connection seems to have 
been embroiled and troubled. Yet there can be no doubt 
that she devoted herself ui«.«iduously und faithfully to the 
promotion and proteciiun of the grcutne!<4 which ifhe shareil ; 
and, at the cl(»sc of her career, though she carwscU his 
cimquerora, she liicd utiering the warmest expressions of 
affection for him, even in the presence of his foe. The 
dcr.th-?Cfne, as d»'!<i'ribetl by MMle. In? Normnnd, is truly 
touching. Her last tears fell upon the portrait of Nnp«»leon. 

The \vhi»lo siory is full of romance, and will be read 
with great interest. The translator }ius perf(»rmed his lusk 
with eminent ability; and the volumes ure printed in a 
style highly creditable to the publishers. 



■ Memoir of Sarah B. Jitdion, Metnbtr of the Afneriean MiS' 
sion to Burtiuih. By " F^tnny Fhrti'lcrJ*^ New York : 
L. Colby 4r Co. 

It cannot be necessary for us to recommend to the read- 
ers of Graham's Magazine any work from the pen of the 
fai^.*inutuig *• Fanny Forester." Her literary hL»ti.»ry is 
iissociatcd in their iniuds with the most agreeable recoliec- 
tiuns of a femiJo writer, among the sweetest, the mi)st 
brilliant, the m<>ift cliaruiiitg of the many whnin our coun- 
try Ins pro^lured. They will reTiieiiiltcr, her, too, in that 
mrxfct eventful scene antl surprising change of her life, in 
which the popular authoress was suddenly, and voluii- 
tarUy, transformed into the humble missionary ; sacrificing, 
from a sense of Christian duty, all the pride and allure- 
ments of literary diftineiion, along with friends, home, the 
safety and happiness of civilized si-kciety, ihul she might 
take up the cross, and carry ii, an olfering of salvation, to 
the benighted Ilcsithen of Asia, even in the depths of tlieir 
own for und iiestilcntial climiit«r<i. 
^Tbe iiu»ionnr>' appears again us an autUorew, but vl Va 



¥^ 



in the lowly attitnde of a biogmpher commemonting tkt 
virtues of a departed sister and pr«deceraor in the 
field of Chrbtian devotion^ — the devoted and sainted 
whose plaeea " Fanny Forester" henelf now occupieii 
a wife and missionary, performing the same duties. e»^ 
posed to the same trials and sufferings, in the same di 
and perilous regions of Asia. The sulqcct and ihe writer 
are thus united— we might say identified — as i rts of ike 
same attractive theme, and co-octors in the same sacred 
drama. Under such circumstaaees, the Menu>ir of Mn. 
Judson could not be otherwise tlun profoundly intercsUmj 
and it will prove so, not only to all those -who admiit Ihi 
authoress, but to all who love the cause to which ibt km 
dedicated her taleJits, her life, her fama. It i«, indeed, a 
beautiful, a deeply engaging, an affecting volume, nniti:^ 
a kind of romantic cliaracter, derived from thescennoDl 
perils it describes, with the deeper interest of a recoid of 
the evangelization of the heathen. It is peculiarly adsflBd. 
too, to the reuduig of people of the world, whose lirans 
have not yet been warmed, or whose minds have not been 
instructed, on the subject of Christian missions. They can- 
not take it up without reading it ; theycaiuiot rend it tvitk- 
out rising better informed, and w^ith better dUpi.««it;uns i\on 
before, in regard to the great cause which bunsts-~or bu 
boosted — such servants us Mrs. Judson and ^< Fanuy Fo 
rester." 



The History of a Penitent. A Guide far the Jnquirins, la 

a Commmturf on the One Hundred and Thinifth PniIh. 

By George W. Bethvne^ D. D., Minister of the Third Hi' 

formed Dutch Churchy Philadelphia. Henry Ptrlim. 

142 Chennut Street. 

Tills work, which is beaatifuUy dedicated to Dr. A\ex- 
nnddif is written with much of the churaderistic furce auJ 
fervor of its autlior, and with more than his ordiii'ir}* re- 
search and elaboration. He informs us that his piirp'iw 
has been to help the inquiring s<.»ul and young CliiieUu 
with counsel taken imnieiliately from the unerring w- rii : 
he has therefore studied conftirmity to tcripiu.e. rail.frr 
than novelty of thought, and plainness more than grao-.' of 
style. Yet there is in tliis volamc much of tl:e :i'iih< :'s 
usual boldness of originality and peeiilinr felii-ity of rx- 
presttion. Our readers have beca nLidt: ncqiuinited with 
the high merits <>f Dr. Belhune as a i)oet, by his evrntriba- 
tions to " Graliam ;'' but highly as we appreciate ht!> ver»c. 
there is a directness, nn originality, an old-fu«]ii<»nitl p wcf 
in his prose which we prefer, and whieli wo think place 
him in the first class of American writers. On »ii");cr:» 
like that treated in the vt>'.umo before us, his wlii-le h-sirt 
and mind seem to be poured into his pages; umi in tb^ir 
perusal we doubt whether most to admire the divine or 
the rhetorician. 



AV'.V5 Chistian Ydr : Thou!;h(s in Vrr^^. for tht Sundays 
and Holidays throv^kovt th^ Ytar. Philadrlj'hia : fi'o 
S. Appl<ton. 14S Chfstnut Street. 

This beautiful volume is printed from the thirty-first 
Lfindon edition. Its merits are so well und universally 
known and appreciated that to review it would, to our 
readers, be tclions as a twice told tule. Suffice it to My, 
that its object is to bring the thoughts and feelings vi wiir- 
shipcrs into more entire unison with those ruc< imnnMided 
and exemplified in the Prayer Book. The poetry of this 
volume is often even worthy the exalted subjects o( which 
it treats, und is never unworthy them. Its extrmmliiiary 
popularity is the best evidence of its merit; fur p<.H;iry is 
never generally und permanently popuhir without real 
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CHAPTER I. 
I AM no vidionary — no dreamer ; and yet my life 
has been a cea:>cle.s8 struggle bclweon the realities uf 
every-day care, and a myriad of .»liudowy phantoms 
which ever haunt me. In tlio crowded and thronged 
city; in the green walk:) and sunny fore.«ts of my 
native hilU; on the broad and boundless prairie, 
carpeted with velvet flowers ; on the blue and dreamy 
sea — it is the same. I louk around, and perceivfe 
men and women moving mcclianically about me ; I 
even take part in their proceedings, and seem to float 
along the tardy current upon which they swim, and 
become a part — an insigniflcant portion^-of the dull 
and stagnant scene; and yet, often and oAen, in the 
busiest moment, when commonplace has its strongest 
hold upon me, and I feel actually interested in the 
ordinary pursuits of my fellow-beings, of a sudden, a 
great curtain seems to fall around, and enclose me 
on every side; and, instead of the staid and sober 
visages of the throng, vague and shadowy faces gleam 
around me, and magnificent eyes, bright and dreamy, 
glance and flash Ijcfore me like the figures on a 
phantasmagoria. In such moments, there comes over 
mo a happy conscioiutness that ///m is the reality 
and all else a dull and painful dream, from which 
I have escaped as by a great eflort. The dreamy 
faces are familiar to me, and their large, spiritual 
eyes encounter mine with glances of pleasant recog- 
nition. My heart is glad within me that it has fomid 
again its friends and old companions, and the mental 
outline of the common world, faintly drawn by 
memory, becomes more and more dim and indistinct, 
like the surface of the earth to one who soars up- 
ward in a balloon, and is at length blended with the 
gray shadows of forgotten thought, which disturb 
me no more. But anon S(.>mc rude and jarring dis- 
cord, from the world below, pierces upward to my 
car, and the air becomes suddenly dark and dreary, 
and dusty, and I fall heavily to earth again. 

As yean steal by, tbeso Ata of delightful abstraction 
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become rarer and rarer. My visions seem to have 
lost their substantiality; and oven when they do re* 
visit me, they are thin and tran>parent, and no 
longer hide the real world from my sight — yet they 
hold strange power over me ; and when they come 
upon my soul, although they do not all conceal the 
real, yet they concentrate upon some casual object 
there, and impart to it a ^piriiualiiy of aspect and 
quality which straightway embalms it in my heart. 
Thus do I invest the faces of friends with a holiness 
and fervor of devotion which belongs not to them ; 
and when I have wreaked the treasures of my soul 
upon objects thus elevated above their real quality, 
I find what a false vision I have been worshiping— 
its higher qualities mingle again with my own 
thoughts, whence they emanated, and the real object 
stands before me, low, dull, and insipid as the 
thousands of similar ones by which it is surrounded. 
Thus do I, enamored of Aiualities and perfections 
which exist only in my own thought, continually 
cheat and delude myself into the belief that a c(hi- 
genial spirit has been found, when some trivial in- 
cident breaks the spell — the cliarms I loved glide 
back to my own soul, and the charmer, unconscious 
of change in himself, wonders what has wrought so 
sudden an alteration in mc. Then come heart- 
burnings and self-reproaches against thotfo I have 
foolishly loved, of treachery, hypocrisy, and ingra- 
titude, which they cannot understand, and over 
which I mourn and weep. 

I had a friend once — not long ago, for the turf is 
still fresh over his gentle breast — whose soul was 
fashioned like my own, save that ho was all soAness, 
and wanted the hardness and commonplace wliich 
events and years have given to me. For a long 
and delightful season we held sweet converse to- 
gether ; and, although he vrva much younger than I, 
yet was there no restraint or concealment between 
us. "EvetY \\mcA> ot VS* \«»x\^«Nwtf«x w^rj w^^ 
lion oC ^uaVmAYi, Co>aA^ «bl *«i\« V^^ ^»ft* ^ ""'*'■ 
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mirror — a fountain in 'which he contemplated himself. 
From him I never dreamed of treachery, or selfish- 
ness, or ingratitude — and he alone did not deceive 
me. He never gave me pain but once — and who 
shall tell the agony of that hour, when his hand 
ceased to return the pressure of my eager fingers, 
and the dark curtain of death shut out the light of 
his dear eyes from my soul ! Yet, after the anguir<h 
was over, and I had laid him in the fragrant earth, 
amongst the roots of happy flowers, where the 
limpid brook murmurs its soflt and never-ending 
requiem, and the birds come every night to dream 
and sleep amid the overhanging branches, although 
my mortal sense was all too dull to realize his pre- 
sence, yet in my sonl I felt that he was still with me. 
No midnight breeze came sighing through the dewy 
moonlight, or brought the exhalations of the stars 
upon its wings, that did not speak to me of him; 
and ever when I prayed, I knew that he was near 
me, mingling, as of old, his soul with mine. 

Poets may sing of love, and romantic youths may 
dream they realize the soft delusion; strong hearts 
may swear they break and wither away with un- 
requited passion, and keen brains may be turned by 
the maddening glances of 'woman's eyes; but all 
these to me seem weak and common emotions when 
compared with the intenseness of man's friendship — 
that pure, devoted identification with each other 
which two congenial souls experience when the 
alloy of no sexual or animal passion mingles with 
the devotion of the spirit. I could go through fiery 
ordeals, or submit with patience to the keenest tor- 
tures, both of mind or body, so that I felt the sustaining 
presence of one real friend; while, if alone, my 
heart shrinks from the content, and retires dismayed 
upon itself. 

But my poor friend was in love, and his love was 
as pervoding and absorbing as the fragrance of a 
flower, or the light of a star. The woman he had 
chosen for his idol — the shrine at which his pure 
devotions of heart and s*oul were ofTi'rcd — was a gay 
and beautiful Creole from New Orleans, who, with 
her mother, and a young gentleman who appeared 
in the capacity of friend, spent the summer months 
in the North. They stopped at the Carlion, where 
my friend was boarding, and the acquaintance had 
been formed quite accidentally. Tlie lady was 
beautiful, Ijcwitching, and very tender; and, without 
stopping to inquire as to the consequences, or to 
assure himself that he had the least chance of success, 
Medwin fell desperately and hopelessly in love in a 
few days. I was soon made a\^^l^e of the state of 
the case, for he had no secrets from me ; and, fore- 
seeing that he might very easily have deceived 
himself entirely in taking for granted that the young 
lady's aflfections were not pre-engaged, I begged him 
to be cauti(Mis, and not throw away his regards upon 
an object, perhaps, unattainable — perhaps even un- 
worthy oiihexa, I represented to him that ladies in the 
South were usually not very long in falling in love; 
aad it was aitogethcr proltahle that Clara ITarland 
was already engaged to (he gentleman who had ac- 
companied her and her mother, and "who "waa evi- 



dently a favored acquaintance. Charles, however, 
infatuated with his passion, was deaf to my remon- 
strances, and the very next day sought and obtained 
an interview, in which he declared his passion, and 
was made happy by the beautiful Creole. She, 
however, cautioned him to be on his guard, as her 
companion had for some time been a suitor for ber 
hand, and was a great favorite with her mother, 
who had frequently and earnestly urged her to 
accept his attentions. The fair girl avowed, with 
flashing eyes, that she loved him not, and had never 
loved before she met with Medwin. " How," rhe 
exclaimed with unwonted energy, " can dear mammi 
suppose that I shall ever become enamored of that 
coarse, ferocious, un intellectual man ? He has not a 
generous or delicate s)'mpathy in his nature, and is 
as rude in heart and feeling as in manner. Beware, 
however, my dear Charles," continued she, with 
earnestness, *' of Mr. Allington. He is a bold, bad 
man, whom habits and associations have made 
haughty, imperious, cold-blooded, and cruel ; and I 
tremble for you when he shall learn what has this * 
day passed between us. Beware of him, for my 
sake; and, oh! promise me, dearest Charles, that, 
whatever may be the consequence of what wo now 
have done, you will never fight with him." 

Charles smiled, and pressefl her hand. " Do not 
alarm yourself, dearest," (<aid he, ** I love you too 
well to rashly expose myself to danger. I have ever 
entertained a jast horror of the inhuman and Inr- 
barous practice at which you hint; and beside," 
continued he, earnestly, fixing his eyes upon her face 
with such tenderness that the blood rushed uncon- 
sciously to her temples beneath that dear gaze, 
" since your words of hope and love to me to-day, 
existence possesses new x-tilue in my eyes. Be 
assured I shall not rashly peril it." 

They parted with kind looks and a timid pre<?nre 
of the hand^. Medwin firmly re«olved, let what 
would happen, to keep his promise to his lieauliful 
Creole; and Clara, convinced that, although she had 
been bred and educated in the midst of a community 
where not to fight was of itself dishonorable, she 
should be nitirefy satisfied with what the world, or 
even her own mother should say, about his cowardice 
and w^ant of honor. Poor girl ! she had sadly mis- 
calculated both the eflfects of the act she had advised, 
and the strength of her ovncx resolution. 

In a few days Mrs. Ilarland suddenly announced 
her determination of returning to New Orleans, and 
Clara sadly and tremblingly prepared herself to take 
leave of her lover. He came — ^^'as told by her of 
her mother's resolution to depart, which she was at 
no loss in tracing to the advice of Allington — and 
vn.'i made alive and happy again by Charles assuring 
her that he himself should start for New Orleaas, 
although by another route, on the very day she 
departed. 

"Oh, now Mmow that you do love me, indeed !" 
said the iK^aiitiful girl, while she pressed her lover's 
head lo her dainty bosom, and, kissing his forehead, 
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CHAPTER n. 

''Well} these d — d Yankees are all a pack of 
cowards, aAer all, and I will never defend them 
again,'' said a young Creole, as he met Mr. AUingtou 
one morning, at the Merchants' Exchange in New 
Orleans. " Not fight, and after being challenged on 
account of as lovely a woman as Clara Harland ! 
'Why, what the devil did he take the trouble of 
following you all the way from New York for, if 
he didn't mean \o fight you?" 

"Oh, nonsense! my dear St. Maur," replied 
Allington, ''you do n't understand the laws of honor, 
as they are construed at the North. There, my 
dear fellow, every thing is regulated by law ; and 
if a fellow treads on your corns, slanders you behind 
your back, or steals your mistress, the only remedy 
is 'an action for damages,' and, perhaps, a para- 
graph in a newspaper." 

" But what says she herself to the cowardly fel- 
low's refusal to fight you ? I suppose that now, of 
course, she will think no more of the puppy, and 
return to Allington and first love." 

" I know not — ^for I have not seen her these four 
days. But if this beggarly attorney's clerk document 
is to be believed," continued Allington, pulling a 
letter from his pocket, '* she herself expressly com- 
manded him not to fight." 

" Oh, do let us hear it!" cried St. Maur, and half 
a dozen young bloods without vests, and with shirt- 
bosoms falling over their \(*aistbands nearly to the 
knee. "Do let us hear, by all means, what the 
white-livered fellow has to say for himself." 

"No," replied Allington, hesitatingly; "that I 
think would be dishonorable; although — I — don*t 
know — ^the d — d fellow would n't fight, and so I am 
not certain that I am not released — there, St. Maur, 
what the devil are you at?" 

But St. Maur had snatched the missile from Ailing- 
ton's half-extended hand, and mounting one of the 
little marble julep-tables, and supporting himself 
against a massive granite pillar that ran from the 
ground-floor to the base of the dome, he began 
reading, while the company, now increased to liall* 
a hundred morning loungers, pressed eagerly round 
to hear. As my poor friend is dead, and there are 
none whose feelings can now he wounded by its 
publication, here is the letter. 

"Sjr, — ^Hours of an agonized struggle, in com- 
parison with which mere death would have been an 
infinite relief, have nerved me for the task of telling 
you, calmly and deliberately, that 1 take back my 
acceptance of your challenge. When I received it, 
I was forgetful of ray sacred promise, and acted only 
from the impulse of the moment. Had your friend 
staid an instant, the matter should then have been ex- 
plained. As it is, I am positively compelled, much as 
my heart revolts at it, to drag a lady into my explana- 
tion. Shty (I need not write her name,) bound me by a 
solemn and most sacred promise — to violate which 
would be dishonor — that I tcould not fight you. I must 
and will keep my word, although I have seen enough 
of pub) jc opinioDf during the few days of my soiouro 



with a load of infamy which I may find it impossible 
to bear. 

"But enough; my course is taken, and I must 
abide the consequences, whatever they may be. I, 
therefore, sir, have to bc^ pardon, both of yourself 
and your friend, for the trouble this afiair has already 
occasioned you. 

" This letter is directed to you without the know- 
ledge or consent of the gentleman who was to have 
acted as my friend on the occasion ; and he must, 
therefore, be held responsible for nothing. 

" Yours respectfully." 

"A very pretty piece of argument and logic, 
eloquently urged, withal !" said St. Maur, as he 
coolly folded the letter, and leaping upon the floofi 
restored it to its owner. 

"Hush!" said Allington, as he hastily deposited 
the letter in his pocket, " there he is. Can he have 
been a witness to St. Maur's folly, in reading the 
letter ?" 

All eyes turned instmctively to the further pillar in 
the laige room, against which was leaning my poor 
friend, his face perfectly livid, and in an attitude as 
if he had fallen against the granite column for sup- 
port. Several of the young Creoles' approached the 
place where he stood; but there was something 
terrible in his aspect which made them start back, 
and quietly turn into the great passage leading to the 
street. 

Med win had recovered, if he had fainted, (which 
seemed probable,) and his eye now glared like fire. 

St. Maur, however, approached him. 

" So, my good Yankee friend," said he, bowing in 
afiTected politeness, " you did not like to risk Allington 
here with a pistol at twelve paces from your body, 
eh? You are very right, Mr. Wooden Nutmeg; it 
would not be safe !" 

" Beware !" uttered Medwin, in such a deep and 
thrilling voice, that the Creole nearly jumped ofi" the 
floor; but, before he could make a step backward, 
Medwin's open hand struck him a smart blow on 
the check. 

" Ten thousand hell-fires exclaimed the astonished 
Frenchman, leaping back and almost tumbling over 
Allington, in his amazement. " What does he mean? 
I will have your heart's blood, sir, for this." 

Medwin said nothing, but quietly handed the dis- 
comfited bully his card, which, however, Allington 
snatched away. 

" What, St. Maur," cried he, would you fight a 
coward — a published poltroon? You know you dare 
not do it." 

"Let me alone," cried the infuriated Frenchman. 
" He has struck me, and I will have his heart's blood. 
Sacre jiomme de Dieu .'" screamed he, forgetting his 
usual polished manner along with his English, and 
leaping about like a madman. " Donnez moi son 
gage .'" 

" Not now, I tell you, not now. Come along and 
I will satisfy you in ten minutes that you cannot 
fight that coward^^ emphasizing the last word, so 
ihal 'M.edvf Vxv qov\^ \tfA. ^^^ \»\fi»s . 
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fnto the middle of the gronp, now reduced to some 
dosen persons — for an altercation is not of such 
nrity as to create any particular excitement there — 
'* after the base and dishonorable use you hare this 
day permitted to be made of a private letter, I am 
sincerely glad that circumstances rendered it impos- 
sible for me to treat you as a gentleman ; but as to 
this person, (pointing to St. Maur,) I can easily 
satisfy him that he will run no risk of losing his 
reputation by honoring mc with his notice. I have 

the honor to refer Monsieur St. Maur to Mr. , 

now at the St. Charles, whose character for honor 
is too well known throughout the country to be dis- 
puted." And, bowing low, Medwin left the room. 

** Well, now this is a pretty scrape," said St. Maur, 
subsiding at once ;. *^ and I do n't see how I can avoid 
fighting him. He is not such a cockroach !" and the 
Frenchman turned a little pale, despite his yellow 
skin. 

"Nonsense," replied AUington, " you shall do no 
such thing. In the first place, I can't spare you; 
and in the next, if we can irretrievably disgrace 
Medwin, so that he may be shunned by ever^'body, 
I do not think the weak head of my Clara can with- 
stand the storm; and she will gradually learn to 
despise him, too. So take no further notice of 'this 
matter ; for a blow from a published coward carries 
no more disgrace with it than a bite from a dog, or a 
kick from an ass. You must help me out with my 
plans, too, in behalf of my charming heiress, and 
I'll be sure to remember you in my will. Let's 
take a julep." 

For three days Medwin waited in an agony of im- 
patience to hear from St. Maur, but not a word 
came — and he began to destpair. Everywhere he 
went he was regarded with significant glances, and 
pointed at, while a disdainful whisper ran round the 
room, in which he could always distinguish the 
words, "white-livered Yankee," "coward," or 
some equally obnoxious epithet. He saw the cruel 
game that was playing against him. He had for- 
gotten that, in refusing to fight with AUington, he had 
rendered it perfectly safe for every whipster in the 
community to insult him ; and ho now l)ecamc sud- 
denly aware that he had involved himself in a 
dilemma from which it was impossible for him to 
escape. 

In the midst of these reflections — while life had be- 
come intolerable, and infamy and disgrace dogged 
his steps like a shadow — he never entertained a 
doubt of Clara's love and constancy, and looked for- 
ward to the time when he might claim her as his 
bride, and, amid the milder and manlier associations 
of his youth, regain that calmncfw and self-respect 
which he had here so strangely lost. Ilis position 
was, in truth, a most wretched one. Opposed to 
* the barbarous practice of dueling, circumstances and 
his own loss of self-control had forced him to accept 
a challenge, and then recall that acceptance, and to 
offer an insult to a stranger, for the express purpose 
of drawing out another. 
Upon thedaya(\er bin refufal to fight with AUinglCfn, 
Ae bad called at Mr. Har/and's, but was to\d tbat 



Clara had been taken suddenly ill, and could not be 
seen. This was a new and deeper anxiety, 
added to his already overburdened spirit; and he 
really had begun to be deserted of hope, a nd to contem- 
plate a speedy relief from the pains of existence. 
Nothing but the confidence which he reposed upun 
Clara's love, rendered the bright sunshine an endur- 
able blessing to the sadly distempered youth. But 
he could not see her. Day after day ho called, 
and always the same cold, formal reply — "Miai 
Harland was yet very ill, but in no danger, and could 
not be spoken with." Could he but see her for an 
instant — could he touch her hand, or meet her smile, 
or drink in the sweet music of her voice, he wonld 
feel his heart nerved against every disaster, and 
would wait in patience; but all, all alone, amid 
lowering brows, or sneering faces, which ever 
glowered like phantoms about him — whether in 
reality, as he walked the streets, or in dreams, as 
he tossed upon his pillow— it was too much. Ub 
heart seemed to be on fire. 

It was in this frame of mind, with reason tortured 
to her utmost power of endurance, and insanity 
peeping into that soul which might so soon become 
her own, that Medwin, while walking up the Shell- 
Road, and looking wistfully at the muddy canal, 
which swam away sluggishly on one hand, \riule 
the green and stagnant swamp stretched interminably 
upon the other, that he was startled by the rapid ap- 
proach of a carriage, and the sound of gay and noisy 
mirth. He looked up. The brilliant equipage of 
Mrs. Harland v^ras hurrying by, and he had barely 
time to distinguish Clara, looking as fresh and bloom- 
ing as a newly flowered rose, and laughing and 
chatting in a lively and even boisterous manner 
with — Mr. AUington ! 

She leaned over the carriage-side as they whirled 
along, and, for nn instant, her eyes met those of her 
bewildered lover. 



CHAPTER m. 
Alas! poor, silly Gara! How dared you thus 
ruddy tamper with a soul of such exquisite and 
refined fire, that it constantly trembled and fluttered 
around its earthly shrine, like the flame of burning 
essence, as if doubtful whether to blaze or go out 
forever ! Oh ! shallow-hearted woman ! what a wide 
and glorious world of bright hopes and angel aspira- 
tions — of beautiful thoughts and unutterable dream- 
ings — in all of which thou wcrt a part — hast thou 
crushed even as the foolish child grinds the gay 
butterfly to powder between hi.s fingers. And art 
thou, indeed, so heartless a eowarfi, that, because 
men's tongues have dared to wag against the beloved 
of thy soul, thou durst not own him thenceforth, and 
hast cast him off forever ! Murmur not, oh, woman ! 
that thou art made the ^port and plaything for rakes 
and libertines to beguile a weary hoiv withal. 
Search thine own heart ; and, in that deep and dark 
recess, where lurk the demons of thy destiny — pride, 
vanity, frowardness— behold reflected the blackness 
awd\\vc jnatice c^ ^"^ ^«\0. "^Xio wwe^Vvk ^q^ttfJA 
soul \i^ii tt flLow^T, wA to^e^\\» VwiJCWBRft •«x>M^ 
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to be a deadly poison, if he eM»pe from its contact, 
placeih no more flowers in his bosom. In vain they 
woo him with their beauteous eyes and breath of 
perfume. He heeds them not, or, at best, plucks 
them disdainfully, to gaze upon in listless indiflerence 
for a moment, and then cast them behind him, to be 
crushed beneath the stranger's heel. 

Clara's heart smote her to the quick as she caught 
that wild glance of her lover, and saw the haggard 
ghost that looked out from tho»o hollow eyes. She 
screamed slightly, and sunk back in the carriage as 
pale as marble. Allington and her mother exclianged 
glances, and were silent, while the young man made 
a motion, as if he would support her in his arms, and 
the carriage was turned homeward, and the horses 
urged to their utmost speed. Clara made no resist- 
ance to the attentions of Allington, and it wasdoubtful 
whether she was conscious — so pale, and cold, and 
pulseless were her beautiful cheeks and temples; 
but a tremulous quivering of the upper lip told of a 
storm that raged within. 

By the time she arrived at home Clara had re- 
covered herself completely, and, pus^hing aside the 
arm of Allington, almost rudely, she sprang upon the 
hafiqiifttf and into the house ; and, turning upon him 
a look of lively indignation, darted up stairs to her 
chamber. Hero she was quickly rejoined by her 
mother, whose obtuse apprehension had at length 
discovered that something was wrong, and who now 
came to offer her maternal consolations. 

*' Mother !" exclaimed Clara, the moment she 
entered the room, ''I am a wretch. It was I who 
compelled Medwin to promise me, upon his honor 
ns a man, that he would not fight Allington ; and now 
that all the world has frowned upon him, 7, too, huve 
turned recreant, and ca^ him off. Mother, speak to 
me no word of command or remonstrance. I will 
never see Mr. Allington again ; and I will this very 
hour go to Medwin, and throw m)*self on my knees 
before him. Yes, we shall be happy !'* 

** My child, you are excited just now, and I beg 
you to wait until morning. We will then talk the 
matter over calmly; and if you cannot really be 
happy without Mr. Medwin, why, my child, I will 
not urge you further. Come, dear girl, go to bed 
now, and to-morrow you will be yourself again.** 

With gentle and soothing care — for the mother 
was now all aroused in the callous heart of this 
worldly woman, and bent every accent and every 
motion into grace and kindness — Mrs. Ilarland at 
length succeeded in calming the excitement of her 
child, and inducing her to consent to wait until the 
next morning, when, if she wi.-hed, her mother said, 
Medwin should be sent for. " I am sure, my child,'* 
she said, OS she kissed her and bid her good-night, 
*' I have acted for the best, and have nothing but 
your happiness in view.'* 

And now she was alone; and leaving her bed, she 
leaned against the window, while the shadowy cur- 
tain of evening, which falls in that climate suddenly 
down from the sky, shut out the day, and seemed, at 
the same moment, to shut the light from her heart. 
Then, with rapid steps, her little feet paced the 
21* 



luxurious carpet of her apartment, while her heart 
beat loudly and still more rapidly in her boeom. 
Again bhe tried to rest, but the taper which she had 
lighted threw nuch ghastly shadows upon the walla, 
which seemed to wave and beckon her, that she 
leaped from the bed in agony, and almost screamed 
outright. Hours passed slowly and sadly, and the 
fchort, sharp ringing of the watchman's club upon the 
pavement beneath her window, mingled with the 
chimes o( the old cathedral clock as it struck mid- 
night — and still the poor frightened girl could neither 
sleep nor compose herself. Once, indeed, she had 
fallen into a kind of slumber, curtained with such 
horrid dreams as made it torture instead of rest. 
She saw her lover with his bright eye turned sweetly 
upon her, as of old, and his beautiful locks resting 
upon her shoulder, while she held his hand upon her 
throbbing heart, and he whispered dear words and 
precious sighs into her willing ear. fiut anon the 
paleness of death stole over that menly brow — ^tbe 
lips fell apart, white and ghastly, and the noble form 
fell down at her feet, a stiffened corse. She shrieked 
aloud in her agony, and awoke. The moon had risen, 
and was throwing a broad and brilliant stream of 
light into the apartment, and the busy breeze, fresh 
from the fragrant sea, whispered its musical noises 
through the waving curtains of her couch. 

• ••*••• 

At length the white blaze of the moon went out, 
and the misty morn looked dim and sad over the 
sleeping city. Throwing a cloak about her, Clara 
hurried down the stairs, and, opening the door softly, 
found henfelf in the street, at an hour she had never 
before been there. What a strange and dreary aspect 
every thing seemed to wear ! The windows oi the 
ho!L«es, as she passed, were all closed, and no one 
could be seen but dozens of loitering negroes returning 
from market, or here and there some industrious 
landlady with a small basket of vegetables on her 
arm, and clcwcly veiled, hurrying along as if to 
escape observation, followed by a servant with the 
day's provisions in a largo basket, which she carried 
steadily upon her hcud. Every one who met her 
turned and stared curiously ; and as she hurried over 
the long crossing of Canal street, and threaded her 
way between the hacks that had already taken their 
station, she felt that rude eyes, and ruder sneers were 
upon her. She paused not for an instant, however, 
but redoubled her speed until she reached the private 
entrance to the St. Charles, where, leaning for a 
moment against a column, she beckoned a woman 
from the saloon of the bath^ into the vestibule, and, 
putting a piece of money into her hand, whispered, 
" Find out the chamber of Mr. Medwin. He is very 
sick, and a dear friend of mine— I must see him 
immediately." 

The woman disappeared up the stairs leading to 
the '' office" of the hotel, and, returning ina momenti 
made a sign for Clara to follow. 

As they approached, a noise and bustle were appa- 
rent at the further end of the corridor, and several 
servants were hurrying in and out, as if some sudden 
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Medwin's room, and she rushed in — feeling certain 
in her heart that her lover was dying. 

He lay stiff and stark upon the sofa, with a few 
white froth bubbles gathered upon his lips, and a letter 
clasped tightly in his hand. It seemed that he was 
not yet dead, for a physician, who had been hastily 
■nmmoned, was attempting to force open his mouth, 
•8 if to administer a restorative to the dying man. 
As Clara approached, he stared in astonishment, but 
she heeded him not, and exclaiming, **0h, Charles, 
what frightful dream is this !'' threw herself on her 
knees before him. 

Life rallied for an instant, and he opened those 
wHd, fearful eyes. Oh ! what a world of wretched- 
ness and despair was in that glance ! He knew her ; 
and conquering, with a convulsive effort, the agony 



which was withering up the last drops of life, caogta 
her to his heart, exclaiming, 

*< Gara, thou art forgiven! I am not a coward; 
for I can even die and leave thee thus. Farewell ! be 
happy !" 

• . • a • • • 

All was over. My poor friend had fought hit 
last battle, and his antagonist and conqueror wis 
Death. That pure and noble spirit, with all its wild 
and restless fever-dreams, *^ sleeps well*' amid the 
beautiful solitudes of Cypress Grove Cemetery— 
the horns of ths stranger — ^where so many proud 
and buoj'ant hearts crumble beneath the golden air, 
new filled with odorous dew. And I wait patiently, 
yet sadly, for the hour which is to restore me to the 
friend of my bosom. 



THE ANCIENT AND THE MODERN MUSE. 



ST LTMAN LOICO. 



Tm Muse, in times more ancient, made 
The grove's thick gloom her dwelling-place, 

And, queen-IIke, her prond sceptre swayed 
O'er a submias and trembling race. 

When stirred her breath the sleeping trees, 
Awe-struck, with fearful feet they trod. 

And when her voice swelled ou the breeze. 
Adoring bowed, as to a God ! 

Her wildly murmured strains they caught, 

As echoes from the spirit- world. 
Till reeled the brain, to frenzy wrought, 

With mixt amaze and rapture whirled ! 

Thus stem, retired, she swayed the earth, 
Till, as new dawned an age of gold, 

A happier era led her forth 
To dwell with men, like gods of old. 

To dwell with us — to roam no more ! 

Ovrs is this golden age of bliss ! 
She comes with blessuigs rich in store. 

And, like a sister, whispers peace. 

Not now with awe-inspiring air, 
But gentle as the meek-eyed dove. 

And clod in smiles that angels wear. 
And with an aspect full of love. 

She greeu us at our fire-siJes, when 
Sweet looks to accents sweet respond, 

And breathing soft her tender strain, 
More closely knits the silken l)ond. 



Unmingled joy her smiles afford, 

Where meet the mirthful, social throng, 
As, gathered ronnd the festive board, 

Our healths she pledges in a song. 

• 
She meets us in onr private walks, 

'Mid groves that fairy glens embower. 
When Morning gems her purple locks, 

Or Y(»per rules the silent hour. 

Her hand, upon the beech's rind, 
Marks well, for fair Belinda's eyes, 

(Else vainly murmured to the wind,) 
Thy flame, young Damon, and thy sighs. 

Stem Toil, beneath her gentle sway. 
Well pleased, unbends his ragged brow— 

With Bloomfield chants the rustic lay, 
Or guides with Bums the daisied plough. 

Her form appears the bow of peace, 

Upon the clouds that darken life, 
Now bidding Sorrow's tears to cease. 

And staying now the hand of Strife. 

She smiles on me, no bard inspired. 
But wand'rer o'er life's arid waste, 

Who, fainting, halting, parched and tired, 
One cordial, nectared drop would taste. 

Companion of the pure in heart, 
She tunes tlie lyre to David's flame, 

And mpt, as mortal scenes depart. 
She hymns the heaven from whence she came ! 



THERESA, OR GENIUS AND WOMANHOOD 

A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
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CHAPTER L 

What aad experience may be thine to bear 

Through coining years ; 
For wonianho<xl haih weariness and care, 

And anxious tears ; 
And they may; all be thine, to brand the brow 
That in its childish beauty sleepeth now. 

Theresa Gehmauve was a child some six years 
of age when I saw her first, nearly twenty-five years 
ago. It is a long time to look back on ; but I well 
remember the bright, wiiming face, and cordial 
maimers of the little lady, when she would come to 
the parsonage and enliven oiv tranquil hearts by her 
gay, spontaneous glee. She was full of life and 
buoyancy ; there was even then a sort of sparkling 
raptive about her existence, a keen susceptibility of 
enjoyment, and an intense sympathy with those she 
loved, which bespoke her, from the first, no ordinary 
being. Ah, me ! I have lived to see all that fade 
away, and to feel grateful when the dust was laid on 
the brow I had kissed so often in an old man's fond- 
ness — but let that pass. I must write calmly, or 
tears will blind mc; and I have undertaken the task 
of recording Theresa's experience, not to tell how 
"well we loved her, but to strive, however feebly and 
imperfectly, to lay bare some of the peculiarities of 
genius, when found in sad combination with a wo- 
man's lot. 

There was little marked or unusual in Theresa's 
outward life ; her visible griefs were such as come 
to all, but the hu>tory of her inner being — ^the true 
and unseen life — was one of extremes. It was her 
fate to feci every thing vividly ; and her joys and 
troubles were fully realized by the impassioned 
depth of her nature ; and if, in my loving remem- 
brances, I dwell somewhat bitterly on the portion 
society gave one who richly deserved its homage, 
and singularly needed its indulgences ; if I portray 
too warmly the censure and neglect that made her 
path 6o full of trial, let me not bo misunderstood. I 
would give no sanction to the hasty disregard of ap- 
pearances which is the besetting sin of exalted and 
independent intellect. Under all circimistances it is 
an unwise experiment to transgress established rules; 
and in a woman, however rarely she may be glAed, 
it is a rash and hazardous thing to defy public 
opinion. Wear^'ing and frivolous as many of 
society's conventionalities are, there is much wisdom 
in them ; they are indispensible links in the chain 
binding together *^ all sorts of people," and she who 
breaks them knowingly, sins against one of her 
greatest safeguards. 

Theresa's father, a man of good birth and great 
acquirements, but ruined fortunes, had come to reside 
in our village ttbout Ave yean before the commence- 



ment of this story. She was then his only child, his 
elder treasures having been laid, one after another, 
in distant graves. Her mother was a tranquil, quiet 
woman, and still retained the traces of a beauty which 
must otace have been remarkable. She was a person 
of placid temper and mediocre mind, but wavering 
in judgment, and not in the least calculated to con- 
trol the impetuosity, or guide the enthusiasm of her 
ardent and reckless child. This Mr. Germaine 
seemed acutely to feel ; and I could read his fears 
in the fixed gaze of prophetic anxiety which he would 
often rivet on the varying countenance of his happy 
and unconscious daughter. His health was already 
gradually declining, and he evidently dreaded the 
future, when his favorite should be left in many 
respects guardianless amid the world's temptations. 
In my capacity as pastor, I was a frequent visiter at 
the little cottage, where, in subdued resignation he 
was patiently wearing out his life ; and we at length 
acquired that mental intimacy which men are apt to 
feel when they have spoken together of life's highest 
aims and holiest hopes. I was many years his senior 
— for it is with the tremulous hand of old age that I 
write these lines, and I felt sincere and admiring 
s}'mpathy for one who, through various perplexities 
and misfortunes, still retained serenity and peace. 

We were sitting together one starlight evening, in 
the small vinc-drapcried porch of his simple dwelling. 
Mrs. Germaine was occupied with household duties, 
and Theresa, after having a>ked us both a thousand 
unanswerable questions, had reluctantly obeyed her 
mother's summons to retire to rest. 

'* I cannot describe to you," said my companion, 
" the fear with which I anticipate the hereafter for 
that child ; she is one whoso blended characteristics 
are rare, and her fate can have no medium. Were 
she a boy, and possessed of those traits, I should 
have no dread, for with such energies as are even 
now visible in her temperament, circumstances can 
be almost controlled, but it is a dangerous thing for 
her own happiness, for a woman to be thus en- 
dowed." 

*^ 1 think you are too desponding," was my reply; 
'* it appears to me that talent is necessarily in a great 
degree its own reward ; and though it is the fashion 
to talk and write much of the griefs of intellect, I 
believe human sorrow is more equally divided than 
we acknowledge, and that the joys resulting from 
high gifts far overbalance their trials." 

*^ It may be so generally," Mr. Germaine answered, 
'' but my experience and observation have impressed 
mo diflerently. I never knew, personally, but one 
woman of genius^ and sb& "^n^:^ ^ \!QLQ»>3x\)i>^ '-<iimf»s^ 
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of striving to pass beyond the brazen walls with 
which prejudice has encompassed womanhood. She 
was young, fair, and flattered, and fascinating above 
any comparison I can think of. Of course, she was 
aware of her capabilities — ^for ignorance in such 
cases is not possible, and naturally self-confident, 
she grew impatient for praise and power. Her 
affections, imfortunately, were warm and enduring; 
but she sacrificed them, to promote her desire for 
distinction, and unable, though so superior, to escape 
the heart-thraldom, which is the destiny of her sex, 
ehe died at last, more of disappointment than dl^ase, 
with her boundless aspirations all unfulfilled. I 
fancy I can trace in Theresa many points of resem- 
blance to her I have mentioned — ^for I knew her in 
early childhood. Solicitude on this subject is the 
only anxiety I cannot patiently conquer, and which 
makes the prospect of parting painful." He paused 
for a moment, and then, as if to turn his reflections 
from their depressing course, he said, *' I have been 
reading to-day some extracts from Mrs. Hemans' 
works. As I grow older and more thoughtful, such 
things touch me deeply, and I experience a constantly 
increasing interest ift the products of female talent. 
There is an intensity of sentiment, a pure tenderness 
of heart about such writings generally, 'which, in my 
present tranquil state of mind, are in harmony with 
my heavenward reflections, and the ideal spirit per- 
vading them, soothes my imagination. In my rest- 
less and hopeful years I sought literary recreation 
from far diflerent sources, but now that I feel myself 
a pilgrim, and stand surrounded by shadows on the 
verge of an unknown hereafter, I prize inexpressibly 
these glimpses of paradise which arc God's precious 
gift to every true and intellectual woman." 

It was thus my friend often spoke, for it was a 
theme on which he always delighted to dwell. I 
have never seen any one whose reverence for wo- 
man's gifts was so strong, and who appreciated with 
such sincerity the moral loveliness of her perfected 
nature. It was about this time (hat the birth of a 
second daughter odded a new tie to Mr. Germaine's 
life; and the event saddened him more tlian I believed 
any earthly event could have done. The feeling 
was probably a natural one, but it grieved me to see 
how he strove to crush every impulse of tenderness 
toward the little one he miwt leave so soon. 

It would have been well for Theresa had her 
father lived to view the ripening of the faculties 
whose blos«*oming he already traced with the pro- 
phetic gaze of parental afl*ection; but she was des- 
tined to trend her path alone, and to know in their 
wide extent both the triumphs and the penalties of 
superiority. She was seven years of age when her 
father died, leaving herself and her sister to their 
mother's care. I need not relate here the many 
interesting interviews between Mr. CJermaine and 
myself, which were more and more touching as his 
departure drew near. With an earnestness unutter- 
ably impressive, he implored my watchful solicitude 
for his eldest daughter, entreating me to afl()rd her that 
guidance from experience, which she must inevitably 
need. 



'* Be gentle with her," he said, ** but noC too indul- 
gent ; she will require strictness of management, for 
with such impetuosity of nature her judgment most 
often err. She is too young as yet for me to be able 
to foresee the particular bent her character will 
assume, but I entreat you to be her candid friend 
and firm adviser when she will assuredly want both." 

On the trying scenes of that period I will not longer 
linger; for there is something unutterably solemn in 
the tranquil passing away of a good man's seal, 
something that hallows to our thoughts even the 
fear-fraught moment of dissolution from which mere 
mortality instinctively shrinks. Yet it is a sad thing 
when so much worth and wisdom leaves the earth 
forever; and to those who realize the inestimable 
advantages and useful influences of a high example, 
it is a mournful sight to look on the closing sunset of 
ope who evidenced the beautiful union between 
holiness and humanity. 

CHAPTER II. 

Spirit-like fair forms are prestiug 

'Roand her now. 
With their angel hands caressing 

Her pale brow. 

Words of solace they are chanting, 

Sweet and clear, 
That evermore will now be hanntirg 

Her life here. 

I visited the cottage frequently, and for several 
months after Mr. Germaine's death, it was the scene 
of no ordinary grief Mrs. Germaine bore her 
bereavement patiently — for it was an event she had 
long anticipated with womanly meeknes* and resig- 
nation; but she mourned most deeply — for it is a 
great mistake to think common-place persons deficient 
in vividness of feeling. I believe their emotions 
are as keen, and generally more enduring, than 
those of more decided minds, from the very fact of 
their possessing few self-resources to divert the 
course of affliction. Be this as it may, Mrs. Ger- 
maine was soon, in all that was apparent, the quiet 
and anxious mother she had always been ; and if she 
suffered still, it was in the silence of a heart that had 
no language for its sorrows. Far wilder and more 
vehement was the passionate and unresisted tide of 
Theresa's sufl*ering; and for many weeks she refused 
all the consolation that could be offered to a child of 
her age. She would sit by my side and converse of 
her father, with an admiration for his virtues, and an 
appreciation of his character far beyond what I had 
supposed she could comprehend. 

This violent emotion necessarily exhausted itself, 
as a heavy cloud weeps itself away ; but for a long 
time she was painfully dejected, and her face lost its 
childishness of expression, and wore a look of appeal- 
ing, unspeakable melancholy I never remarked on 
any other countenance. It was the " settled shadow 
of an inward strife," the outward impress of a mind 
suddenly aroused to a knowledge of trial, and ne%'er 
again to sleep in unconsciousnes ; and often in after 
years, the same inexpressible look darkened her brow 
through the tumult of conflicting impulses, and amid 
\ \\ie wai ol Vt \\ffl\"^\i. va^ \«ATk.. 
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I have said that Mr. Germaioe*8 pecaniary circum- 
stances were limited ; but for some time previous to his 
illness, he had, at the expense of many a personal 
comfort, laid by a sum sufiicient to procure for 
Theresa a!l the advantages of an accomplished educa- 
tion. His wife had frequentl y remonstrated against the 
innumerable little privations he voluntarily endured 
for thb favorite purpose, for she attached more 
value to physical than mental grat cations, and 
could scarcely sympathize with his disinterested 
solicitude for his daughtcr*s intellectual culture. It 
had been a great happiness to him to trace the gradual 
development of her intelligence, and to direct her 
simple studies ; and it had been one of his last re- 
quests that I would in this respect occupy li s place 
until she should be old enough to require other super- 
intendence. His love was one of hope and trust, and 
he had diligently sown the seed, thouglPhe knew he 
never might behold its rijn ning. 

For two months I made no attempt to alter the 
current of her thoughts, believing it better to allow 
her sensibilities to exhaus themselves v% ithout inter- 
ruption. When she grew cahuer, I proposed that 
ahe should come every morning to the parsonage to 
resume her daily studies; and, as I had hoped and 
anticipated, she eagerly acceded to the arrange- 
ment. And thus commen.'ed the cultivation of a 
mind, whose early maturity bore a rich harvest of 
recompense ; and thus dawned that loving anxiety 
for my pupil's welfare which realized many of my 
life's younger wishes, and lent so sunny and living 
an interest to my solitary and remembering years. 

It was with some difficulty and aAer much remon- 
strance that I induced Theresa^s application to the 
graver branches of acquirement, which, with my 
old-fashioned ideas of education, I considered indis- 
pensable oven to a woman. At last, I believe, it was 
only through aflection for me that she yielded her 
taste, and consented to devote her mind to such 
acquisitions. Iler inclinations were all for what was 
beautiful or imaginative; she early loved whatever 
touched her feelings or awoke the vivid impressions 
of her young fancy ; and I found some troub e in 
curbing within rational limits her natural and fasci- 
nating prepossessions. As she grew older, and 
passed what she deemed the drudgery of learning, 
and drew nearer, with rapid steps» to Thought's pro- 
mised land of compensation, we constantly read and 
conversed together. We dwelt on the inspired pages 
of the poets, I, with old age's returning love for the 
romantic, and increasing reverence for the true, and 
she, with the intense, bewildered delight of a spirit 
that hoped all things, and a simple faith that trusted 
the future would brightly fulfill all the fairest pros- 
pects which poetry could portray. 

Her disposition was sanguine to an extreme, with 
the happy faculty of believing what she hoped; and 
ahe possessed in a remarkable degree the povrar of 
expressing and defining her ideas and emotions, and 
rendering them visible by words. She never paused 
for an expression, or selected an injudicious one; 
and her Suency was the result of a mingled vivid- 
jMBs and cleanem of inteUect, blended with artist- 



skill, and all the fervor of dawning and dreaming 
womanhood. 

Her aflections were spontaneous and impassioned, 
at once impulsive and enduring, and, like all enthu- 
siasts, she was frequently governed by prejudice. 
Her little sister was a child of rare beauty and 
gentleness, and was Theresa's perfect idol. She 
was perpetually contriving pleasant surprises for her 
favorite ; and it yma her delight to wreath flowers 
around Amy's golden curls, a <1 to add a thousand 
fantastic decorations to er delicate and seraphic 
loveliness. They would have made a exquisite 
picture, those two sisters, so different in age and 
character; the one so fair, with childhood's silent 
and fragile beauty, the other glowing with life and 
premature thought, air ady testing the " rapture of 
the strife," and revealing in the intense gaze of her 
dark, restless eyes, the world of gleaming visiou 
within whose enchantment she lived. 

It was when my pupil had reached her fourteenth 
year, that, in obedience to her father's written dlreo- 
tions, she prepared to leave our tranquil home, to 
enter the school of the convent, near the city of 

. I knov not why ^ r. Oermaine wished her 

placed there, for he was himself a Protestant, hot 
the advantages of instruction were at that time 
tempting. Probably, in dwelling on them, he over- 
looked the risk of placing his dauiri ter where the 
unnumbered graces of mind and manner veil another 
creed, and make it alluring, and where the imagina^ 
tive and gorgeous pomp of a diflerent faith were to be 
placed in their most attractive colors before her un- 
suspecting eyes. It was with many a misgiving, 
many a secret fear, that I anticipated Theresa's re* 
moval from my watchfulness; and I warned her with 
the most sincere affection, against the temptations of 
various kinds which she would probably encounter 
in her new abode. Early in the autumn we were to 
part with her, and the sweet summer, with its wealth 
of fruit and flowers was now around us, and our 
village, in its garlands of blossoms, looked *its 
loveliest. 

CHAPTER lU. 

O ! were it thus ! had we, indeed, the gift, 
Though bnman, oar humanity to chain: 
Couldwe in truth our rettlees spirits lifi. 



I 



And never feel the weight of earth again, 
Then would I leave the lorrows I bewail. 
To clasp the croal, the cloister, and the veil. 

Some weeks previous to the time at which my 
last chapter terminates, I had received a letter from 
an old friend, requesting mo to inform him if any 
dwelling in our vicinity was for sale, as he was . 
anxious to leave the city, and bring his family to a 
quieter home. I answered his inquiries satisfactorily, 
and now daily expected him to arrive, and make 
final arrangements for his removal. 

He came at last, bringing with him his only son, 
a boy somewhat older than Theresa. Gerald Brandon 
was pale and feeble from recent illness, and I per- 
suaded his father to leave him with me, until his 
new residence was prepared to receive vta vnsnA.tea« 

NfWle G«t«\^ T«m»M«^ iX ^aofe \»»*»^ 
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two months were among the happiest my memory 
recalls; and they were the last untroubled ones 
Theresa passed in her secluded home. From their 
threshold she glided to a new life — to that conflict of 
will and purpose, that tempest of impulse and disap- 
pointment which finally subdued her spirit and 
wearied out her existence. But as yet all was serene 
and full of promise ; and the golden hues of her sunny 
dreams invested our simple pleasures with varied 
and poetic interest. My young ^ uest was a gentle, 
reflective boy of more than ordinary capabilities, but 
enfeebled by ill-health, and a victim to the lassitude 
which frequent y folIo\K-8 p otracted bodily suffering. 
He was too pla 'id and pensive for his age, and his 
mind, though refined and harmonious, had nothing of 
that restless, energetic brilliancy which sparkled 
through Theresa's thoughts. He, however, eagerly 
participated in her accustomed studies, and con- 
tributed his share to our literary recreations. I some- 
times lookel on the two with that involuntary wish 
for the power of prophecy which so oAen rises upon 
us, and which in great mercy we are denied, and 
would frequently strive to shadow forth the destiny 
of beings who were now reveling in the brief, bright 
interval between childhood and the world. Beautiful 
era ! time of star and flower, when the " young moon 
is on the horixon's verge," and the young heart, 
lovelier still, seems on the brink of rapture, and 
hallows existence with its own unshadowed and 
seraphic light. We have cause to be grateful that 
this episode is transient, that reality contradicts its 
hopes, for could its illusions, last, who would pause 
to think of heaven, with so much of enchanting ful- 
fillment around us here. 

It was with instinctive pride that I felt my favor- 
ite's mental superiority to her companion, and noticed 
the genuine admira on with which Gerald acknow- 
ledged it. He was astonished at her variety of acquire- 
ment, her daring originality of opinion, and her uo- 
studied readiness of expression. He was gratified, 
aifd it may be, flattered, by the disinterested solici- 
tude she evinced for his enjoyment, and the readi- 
ness with which she discarded any scheme of amuse- 
ment in which his health prevented his participation. 
There is a period in youth when the affections feel 
as a strong necessity, the desire for sympathy, when 
love is yet a stranger, and friendship is as intense as 
passion. Dearer than any after friend, is the one 
who first fills this yearning vacancy; and though as 
time wears on, and separation follows, that tie may 
be broken never to be re-knit, there Ls a halo around 
it still, and it is made almost holy by the blended 
tints of hope and trust, and tenderness, that, with 
reflected light, shine back upon its memory. 

It was the evening before Theresa's departure, and 
we were all assembled at the cottage. It was im- 
possible to feel very sad, where the majority were 
so eager and fraught with hope, and yet the mother's 
countenance was full of anxiety for her child. Little 
Amy sat on her sifter's knee, and Theresa, in her 
graphic language, was relating some romantic history 



altogether physical; she feared only that Therot 
would be tick, or that she would encounter some of 
the thousand accidents and evils, whose spectrei 
haunt us upon the eve of a first separation. Ithoogiit 
it kinder to be silent as to my own very diflerem 
misgivings, and to dwell only on the encouraging 
part of the prospect. There might be nothing to 
dread, aAer all, and it was possibly only our un- 
willingness to part with Theresa, that thus assumed 
to itself the tormenting shape of inquietude. 

During our conversation, which was cfurried on in 
an under tone, little Amy had fallen asleep, and after 
carefully placing her on the couch, and kissing the 
fair face of the slumberer, that shone like a fanltle« 
picture from its frame of golden curb, Theren 
adjourned with Gerald to the porch. It was a perfect 
evening, and the rays of the full moon illumined the 
little portico, throwing on its floor, in fanciful mosaic, 
the fantastic shadows of the vines which druperied 
the pillars, and lighting up with its spiritual radiance, 
the earnest countenances of the youthful friends. 
Gerald looked more than usually pale in the blanching 
beams, and Theresa's gaze was sad and tearful. 

" You will forget us all, Theresa," said the bojr; 
*'you will find elsewhere gayer and dearer com- 
panions; you will be praised and flattered, and it 
will be several years before you will be stationary 
here again." 

« Do you remember the book we read together hm 
a few days since ?" she answered, ** and which sayi 
there is no such thing as forgetting possible to the 
mind?" 

"Well, but at least you may grow indiflTerent,*' 
persisted Gerald, already betraying manhood's per- 
verseness in suspicion, *'at least you may grow in- 
diflerent, and that is even worse than forgetful ness." 

*' Far worse," answered Theresa, " I would rather 
a thousand times be wholly forgotten, than know that 
the heart which loved me had grown cold and care- 
l^is. But, Gerald, you are my fiirst friend, the only 
one of my own age I have ever known, and how can 
I lose the recollection of all we have thought and 
hoped together ? And then I shall be too constantly 
occupied to form other ties, for I intend to study 
incessantly, and to return here all, mentally, that my 
friends can wish me." 

" Are you not that already ; I, for one, do not desire 
you to change." 

" You will alter your flattering opinion, mon am, 
if I can by application realize the briglu pictures my 
ambition paints. I shall be so much happier when I 
have tested myself; for now, all is untried, the pre- 
sent is restless, and the future perplexing. It is 50 
difficult for me to curb my impatience, to remember 
that our progressive path must be trodden step by 
step, it may be, through thorns and temptations. 
Patience is the golden rule o( talent, the indispensable 
companion oi success ; for the * worm may patiently 
creep to the height where the mountain-eagle has 
rested.' The hardest task for genius to learn is, 
through toiling, to hope on, and though baflled, never 
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spoke, and Gerald looked on her with mingled admi- 
ration and want of comprehension, and something of 
that pity with which boyhood is prone to regard the 
wildness of girlish aspirations. It was with hopes 
and tears united, that Theresa bade me farewell; 
and as I turned away to seek my quiet home, the old 
feeling of desolation and loneliness, which interest 
in my favorite had long dissipated, returned upon me 
with its depressing weight. Our walk to the par- 
sonage was taken in unbroken silence, for Gerald, 
like myself, was basy with the future — to him a 
smiling world of compensation and promise, to me, 
the silent land of fears and shadows. A whole year 
was to elapse before Theresa's return to us, and in 
the interval she engaged to write every week, either 
to her mother or myself. 

For more than an hour that evening I sat beside 
my window, looking on the serene prospect around 
me, and endeavoring to lay something of that external 
stillness to the restlessness of my disturbing fancies. 
All around was spiritualized by the moonlight; 
the trees on the lawn threw long shadows on the 
grass, and far away, in their mysterious and majestic 
silence, stood the eternal mountains; like gigantic 
watchers, they kept their vigil over the placid scene be- 
neath — ^the vigil 6{ untold centuries. Cloudless, un- 
sympathiziog, changeless, they had no part in the busy 
drama of human experience their loftiness over- 
looked, and now they loomed with shadowy outline, 
through the sanctifying light, habitants alike of earth 
and sky. 

I anticipated tidings from Therei^a with that interest 
which .slight occurrences lend a life whose stirring 
events are few. 

To me, she engaged to record her thoughts and 
impressions as they came, and to be to me what, 
under similar circumstances she would have been, 
whose sweet face for a few years brightened my life, 
and who now sleeps, in her childish beauty, by her 
mother^s side. 

THERESA ^S FIR5T LETTER. 

"You will have learned from my letter to my 
mother, my kind friend, all the little details of my 
journey and safe arrival at my destination. I felt as 
if some of my visions of romance were realized, 
when this beautifully adorned place, in its strange 
and solemn stillness, stood before me. All the 
grounds surrounding the convent-buildings are highly 
cultivated and tastefully improved, presenting a vivid 
contract between the wild luxuriance of nature, and 
the formal, artificial life within these cold, stern 
walls. Several of the nuns, with downcast eyes and 

. thoughtful steps, were taking their monotonous exer- 
cise in the paths through the shrubbery; and shall I 
confess that I looked with mingled doubt and envy 
upon those dark-robed figures — doubt, if the restless- 
ness of humanity can thus be curbed into repose, 
and env}' of that uninterrupted peace, if, indeed, it 
may be gained. Strange seem this existence of 
sacrifice, this voluntary abandonment of life's aims 
and more extended duties^ this repelling, crushing 

routine of penance and ceremony, with -which, in 






the very midst of activity, and in the bloom of energy, 
vain mortals strive to put off the inevitable fetters of 
mortalit . D« ubtless, many, from long habit, have 
grown familiar with this vegetative, unbroken seclu- 
sion, and accustomed to struggle with tendemeaSi 
and conquer impulse, have ceased to feel aflectioOi 
and rarely recall the friends of their busier days — 
sad CO isiimmation of womanhood's least enviable lot. 
"But I believe it is, in all sincerity, from self- 
delusion, not from deception, that these women, many 
of them in the freshness of youth, separate them- 
selves from the wide privileges of their sex, and con- 
tract their hearts into t le exi- usive and narrow 
bounds of a convent's charities. What mental con- 
flicts must have been theirs, before, from the alluring 
gloss of expectation, they could turn to embrace a 
career like this. Some, perhaps, believed the possi- 
bility of winning tranquillity by shutting out the 
temptation of the world, believed that dust might be 
spiritualized, and the mind, debarred from its natural 
tendencies, taught to dream only of heaven. Others 
have sought the cloister as a refuge for hearts that 
loved too well, and memories all too faithful. God 
help such ! — for this is no place to forget. And it 
may be, that af^er years of painful self-control and 
depressing experience, some here have gradually 
attained the conviction that their efforts are vain, 
their yearnings not here to be fulfilled — what, then, 
must solitude be to them but an enduring sorrow? 
It is too late to retrieve the past — the fatal vows have 
been spoken — those fro^Tiing t^tiIIs are impassable — 
and the dark folds of that solemn veil are evermore 
between the penitents and human sjnnpnthy. Never 
may their footsteps tread the free earth again, save 
within those still and mocking limits ; never will the 
bright, rewarding world of social ties dawn upon 
their languid gaze, though, alas I its beauty will flash 
upon their .thought"*, through the loneliness of the 
silent cell, perhaps even amid penance and prayer. 
I look with profound, inexpressible interest on these 
sisters, in their ungraceful, but romance- hallowed 
costume, and wish, as I watch them, that I could 
read something of what the past has been to each, 
and trace the variou* rao ives that Kd to this irrevo- 
cable fate. This monotonous life has all the glow of 
novelty for me; and I ponder with inexhaustible 
interest, and blended reverence and pity on the 
hidden moral conflict, continually occurring among 
beings who strive to taste angels' pleasures while 
escaping human duties, and are reminded of the 
folly of such attempts, by the perpetual presence of 
temptation, and all the self-reproach, regret, and dis- 
appointment which, Heaven be thanked ! the angels 
never feel. I can scarcely tell, as yet, how I shall 
like learning here. My studies have always been 
such a pleasure to me, with you, that it appears 
strange to a.«sociato them with strangers. I am re- 
solved to devote much time to drawing and miniature 
painting, for which you know I had always ti pen- 
chant, and in the course of a month or two I shall 
commence the study of German. "What a world of 
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legends ? All that I hope and aspire to, leads to that 
question — ^will these acquisitions render me more 
beloved?" • 

''Theresa is too ambitious, too restless," said 
Gerald, as he finished the perusal of this letter, ''she 
will only render herself discontented and conspicuous 
by this wild, idle desire for superiority." 

I felt somewhat provoked at his querulous wo^ds, 
for in my partial eyes Theresa seldom erred, and I 
knew this solicitude for mental progress, though as 
yet vague and undirected, was inseparable {rom her 
active and enei^tic intellect. But Gerald^s opinions 
were common ones with his sex, and he coldly 
censured when away from their attractions, the very 
traits of character which, when present, involuntarily 
fascinated his imagination. And this is an ingratitude 
which almost inevitably falls to the share of a giAed 
woman. Unfortunately, genius does not shield its 
possessor from defects of character; and her very 
superiority in raising her above the level of the many, 
renders her failings more evident, and those who are 
forced mentally to admire, are frequently the first 
morally to condemn. The following are extracts 
from Theresa's letters, written at various intervals 
during the first year of her residence at the convent ; 
and they will perhaps serve to reveal something of the 
rapid development of her mind, with the self-forget- 
fulness and ambition so peculiarly blended in her 
nature. She is the only one I have ever seen who 
possessed extreme enthusiasm without selfishness, 
and the strong desire to excel, without envy. There 
was a harmony in her being as rare as it was winning ; 
and while many instances of her childish generosity 
and sponta eous disinterestedness rise on my me- 
mory, I feel almost bitterness at the recollection of 
how unworthily her pure heart was appreciated, and 
how sad was the recompense of all she suffered. 

*' I am happy, my kind friend, happier than I be- 
lieved it possible for me to be, when away from !ho^e 
I love. But I study incessantly, and in acquiring and 
hoping, I have no time left for regret. When I 
recall you, it is not repiningly, but with a thousand 
desires for your approval, and increased anxiety to 
become all you can wish. You will, perhaps, con- 
sider this vanity; but, indeed, that would be unjust, 
for it is in all humility, with a painful consciousness 
of my own deficiencies that I strive so eagerly to 
grow wiser and better, r urely it is not vanity, 

to yearn to merit tenderness I You 

ask if I have made any new friends. No ; and I can 
scarcely tt 11 why. There are several here whose 
appearance has interested e — and you know how 
rapturoasly I admire personal attractions; but I feel 
a reserve I can neither conquer nor explain. Friend- 
ship seems to me too holy and enduring to be lightly 
bestowed, and yet I desire with inexpressible earnest- 
ness, to find some one of my own ag who would 
love and comprehend me — some mind in whose 
mirror I could trace an image of my own. I have 
gained something like a fulfillment of this wish in 
Gerald ; but he is naturally less enthusiastic tlian I 
Bm, and of course cannot enter into the fervor of my 
expectations. He thinks them vain an idle— and so, 



in truth, they may be; but oiily their irrevocable 
disappointment will ever convince ms of their folly. 

I have been painting a great detl, 

beside my regular exercises, for my own amusement; 
I take such delight in testing my power to reflect tbe 
visible charm of beauty, and in endeavoring, how- 
ever faintly, to idealize humanity. Among other 
efibrts, I have finished a miniature of one of the young 
sisters here, whose sad, placid face, seemed to sketch 
itself upon my memory. Of course, the likeneas 
was drawn without her knowledge — she has put 
away from her thoughts all such vanities. I often 
look on the picture, wl.ich is scarcelj" more tranqait 
than the original ; and I wish I could speak a word 
of welcome s^'mpathy to one who is so young, and 
yet so sorrowful. I was much touched, a few dap 
since, by accidentally witnessing an interview be- 
tween this nun, whose convent name is Cecelia, and 
her sister, li seems that she had taken the vows in 
opposition to the wishes and counsel of all her friends, 
having forsaken a widowed mother and an only sister 
for spiritual solitude and the cloister. I was copying 
an exquisite engraving of the Madonna, which adorns 
the apartment allotted to visiters, when a young lady 
entered, a d desired to see her sister. The nun came, 
but not beyond the grating which bounds one side of 
the room. Those bars — signs of the heart's prison- 
were between beings who from infancy had been 
undivided, whose pleasures and pains through life 
had been inseparable, and who wore now severed 
by a barrier impassable as the grave. They con- 
trasted strongly, these two sisters, so nearly the same 
age, so different in their hopes for the future. The 
guest wept constantly, and her words, spoken in a 
loud tone, were broken by bursts of grief; but tbe 
other was composed, almost to coldness — there vns 
no evidence of distress on her marble cheek, and 
her large, gray eyes, were quiet in their gaze. She 
had evidently learned to curb emotion and regret — ^ibe 
past for her was a sealed book, with all its remem- 
brances; she was a woman without her sex's love- 
liest impulses — a sister without tenderness, a daughter 
without gratitude. They parted, as they had met, 
each unconvinced, each grieving for the other — the 
visiter returned to her holy filial duties, the devotee 
to her loneliness. My iriend, on wliich of these 
sisters do the angels in heaven look down most 
rejoicingly? This scene made me sorrowful, as 
every thing does which destroys an illusion. I bad 
entertained such romantic ideas of life in the cloister, 
it seemed so tempting to me in its rest, its spirituality; 
and now I realize that we have no right to such rest, 
that it is not ours to shrink from the duties, to shun 
the penalties, to crush the affections of humanity— 
and my visions of lonely happiness have passed 
away pour t,u jours. If ever I could be induced to 
forsake a world that now appears to me so rich in 
promise; if ever I am numbered among the tried in 
spirit, and broken in heart, some active solace must 
be mine, not this fearful leisure for thought and re- 
membrance. My lot is to be a restless one; and 
wWvevet «\*^ i\« IxxWa* tcivj \vo\^ ^ot taa^ I know, 
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repose. .... Yoa tell me my little sister grows 
every day more lovely. I can readily believe it 
There is something very fascinating in the style of her 
childish beauty, something that appeals to tender- 
ness and seeks for love — and she is always the 
reality that prompts my dreams of angels. Is it not 
unwise, my friend, to hold the gift of personal 
beauty of little value, when it thus involuntarily 
commands affection, and can win the world^s charity 
for many faults?" 

I know not if these disjointed scraps have interest 
for others, but I have recorded them, because to me 
they recall the young writer's glowing enthusiasm, 
and evince the confident hopefulness which is one 
of the most common traits of mental excellence. 
Without being vain, she had yet no fears for herself, 
no doubt of the successful exercise of the powers 
whose stirring presence she felt. All that seemed 
necessary to her was opportunity ; and she possessed 
the faith our good God gives to youth, and whose 
passing away is one of the sorrows of age. 

The lime appointed for her return home had now 
arrived, and her mother's anxiety to see her was 
scarcely greater than my own. In the meanwhile, 
Mr. Brandon's new residence— the handsomest in 
our vicinity— had been completed, and hss family 
was permanently located among us. His domestic 
circle consisted of Gerald, a daughter, about Theresa's 
age, and a maiden lady, the sister of his wife, who, 
since Mrs. Brandon's death, had done the household 
honors. Gerald had been, from the first, a constant 
visiter at the parsonage, and he now participated in 
oar solicitude to welcome our darling back. About 
sonset, on the day of Theresa's return, I directed 
my steps toward the cottage, and I was but halfway 
to my destination, when I saw her coming to meet 
me. I could never be mistaken in her light, rapid 
walk, whose movements were full of grace. Not 
for many a long, sad year, had a reception so affec- 
ticmate as hers been given me; and her greeting 
brought tears to my old eyes, and called up painful 
memories to my heart. In appearance she had 
greatly improved ; her slight figure had rounded into 
more womanly proportions, and her motions were 
full of the wild, unstudied gracefukiess that had 
always characterized her. There was about her a 
&acination I cannot explain, a something indepen- 
dent of externals — a witchery to be felt but not de- 
fined. Perhaps it was the visible influence of 
mental giAs, the reflection of that purity of heart and 
mind which impressed itself on ail her words and 
actions. 

Let it not, however, be imagined, that because in 
my fond remembrance I have lingered long upon 
Theresa's many virtues, I was ignorant of her faults. 
They were those in^parable from her temperament ; 
an impetuosity which frequently misled her judgment, 
and a confidence in her own beliefs, a reliance on 
her own will, that nothing but an appeal to her 
aflections could ever subdue. She was an instance 
of that sad truth, that our defects shape our destinies; 
that one failing may exert over our lot a more potent 
influence than many excellencies, and may mar the 
23 



brilliancy of our moral picture by a single shadow, 
that shall cbrken it all. In after life, when trial and 
suffering pressed wearily upon her, all her griefs 
might have been traced back to the influence of 
faults, which in her childhood were not sufficiently 
developed to seem of consequence, or to merit rebuke. 
To us she was so loving and complying, that the less 
favorable traits of her nature were lost to our eyes 
in the brightness of her better endowments. Like 
all poetic persons, she had various fancies and 
caprices ; but hers were all pure in purpose, and im- 
parted a charm to her restless being. Even her 
tenderness had its fantasies, and lavished itself ^*aste- 
fuUy without thought or reason. Her attachment to 
her sister was remarkable in its tone, blending 
anxiety with its profound and impassioned tide. 
She would speak to me of Amy, of her childish 
loveliness, her gentle disposition, her appealing 
trustfulness, until tears would start to her eyes, and 
the future seemed painfully distant to one whose 
onward gaze had painted it with fulfillments. There 
was nothing sweet and lovable in life that she did not 
connect with Amy's hereaAer. Alas ! it was well 
for her she could not foresee that future happiness 
was to be won by the sacrifice of her own. 

During Theresa*s stay in our village, the young 
Brandons and herself were often together — and' 
Gerald's admiration had evidently lost nothing from 
separation. His health bad improved, though he 
still looked pale and delicate; but this physical 
languor lent refinement to his appearance, and 
excited Theresa's warmest sympathy. It would 
have been strange, were not the occurrence so 
common, that we should not have anticipated the 
probable consequences of such intercourse between 
Gerald and Theresa, but always accustomed to con- 
sider them in contrast with ourselves, as mere chil- 
dren, we forgot theirs was»tbe very age for enduring 
impressions, the era -in existence whose memories 
live longest. It was not until long afterward that I 
realized our error, and then, alas ! it was too late to 
save the repose of a heart which possessed in fatal 
strength, woman's sad faculty of loving. The period 
soon came round for Theresa to return to her studies ; 
and, to my surprise, her grief at the second separa- 
tion was much more violent than at the first. I did 
not note, in my simplicity, the cause of this vehe- 
mence ; I never suspected that a new tie, undefined, 
but powerful, was binding her being, that in the 
depths of a spirit whose earnestness I have never 
seen equaled, there had sprung up an affection never 
to pass away, and one dangerously enhanced by the 
imaginative tendency of her nature. That she had 
won over Gerald a profound and fascinating influence, 
was evident ; she was to him a dream of intellectual 
beauty, and her presence idealized his life. He 
connected her instinctively with all his high hopes, 
his visionary schemes; but I feel, in recalling his 
admiration, that, from its very chaimcter, it was not 
likely to be permanent. There was too little in it 
of the actual world, too much of the mental ; it waa 
more the homage of mind, than the tribute of afiec- 
tion *, raibfit the \xT«^t«ia.)U^ v^v^«(^^^*^^ ^^^x^ioa^ 
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than the fpontaneous effusion of lore. His ezpres- 
sioos of regret at separation were warm and tender; 
but it is probable the young friends were both igno- 
rant of the nature of their feelings. They parted 
tearfully, as a brother and sister would have said 
farewell ; and the next few months, with their throng 
of sweet remembrances, fostered the growth of emo- 
tions very unlike, in truth, but equally kind and 
lK)peful. And now there came a long interval of 
melancholy tranquillity in my life, for it was not 
Vntil two years afterward that our darling returned. 
Her letters during the interval were frequent, and 
her ambition to excel deepened daily in intensity. 

" One year more,'' she wrote, " and this routine 
of application will be over, I shall come to you no 
longer a child, but fitted, I trust, for a congenial 
companion. What bright pictures my fancy draws 
for that time! Surely the future is a land of sur- 
passing beauty, if but one half its radiant hopes be 
realized.'' 

"I have no patience with Theresa's visionary 
fancies," said Gerald, petulently, as he glanced over 
this letter, *' I really believe she prizes books and 
pictures, and her idle dreams, more than the hearts 
that love her." 

I have lingered long over this recording of a child- 
hood that lent my loneliness many pleasures; and I 
must trace more rapidly and briefly the sadder por- 
tion of my recollections. Over the next two years 
let us pass in silence ; they saw the last shining of 
pleasure upon Theresa's experience ; they were the 
resting-place between her young hopefulness and 
the perplexing cares and disappointments of her 
energetic and unsatisfied womanhood. Never aAer- 
ward did life appear to her so rapturous a gift, and 
intellectual superiority so enchanting, but the here- 
after grew silent with its promises, and her spirit 
weary with its cares. • 

It was not until some months aAerward that the 
journal I am about to quote fell into my hand^ ; but 
I copy some of its fragments, to portray its writer's 
feelings. Ah, me ! such trustful hearts as hers are 
those experience depresses soonest. 

" How happy I have been this summer ! I believe 
those who have spent their childhood in seclusion, 
and formed their first associations from the lovely 
creations of nature, love home better than persons 
ean do, who have been always encompassed by the 
excitements and artificial enjoyments of society 
These lose individual consciousness amid the throng 
of recollections ; they cannot trace the progress of 
their being, nor retain the self-portraying vividness 
of memory. I am sure that no dweller in cities 
can feel as I do, when I return to this tranquil 
village ; I can almost imagine I have stepped back 
into my childhood. Yet, loving this place as I 
do, I am still anxious to leave it ; home, and espe- 
cially a quiet one, is no place for great successes. 
Too much of the childish past hangs over it, and 
discourages exertion, and those who have loved us 
best end earliest, know least of what we are capable. 
Every day intercourse fetters judgment, and thought 
Uvea in the domestic circle with sealed U^t. lA.^ 



kiqd friends do not comprehend my wishes or com)- 
tions; my mother deems them folly, and Genld, 
instead of sympathy, tenders me only doubts ind 
fears. But I repel silently such depreaaing inlloenoe; 
surely the motto of youth should be, aid^-toi^ tt Din 

faidera I have been reading that teaiM 

book, the Diary of an Ennuye. What a vivid pie* 
ture it presents of mental and physical suflferiag, too 
intense to be wholly conquered, ytti half subdued by 
the strong power of a thoughtful will. Such depiet* 
ings oi sorrow must be exaggerated, there cannot be 
so much of grief in a world where hope still livetk 
.... I have been amusing myself this monnsf 
by scribbling verses, and as I gradually became 
absorbed in my employment, I felt I would willisgly 
relinquish half the future in store for me, could I wis 
a poet's fame. I have been endeavoring to dete^ 
mine which is the most desirable, the celebrity of a 
poet or a painter. Perhaps the distinction an aitiii 
obtains satisfies the mind more wholly, and it mart 
be a more universal thing, than that of a writer. He 
appeals to the senses; his work is the visible pre- 
sence of what is immaterial, the palpable orcatiooof 
a thoi^ght. He gazes on his production, until \m 
being reveb in the witchery of his own reality; sod 
the ideal that had haunted his spirit so long, smiki 
and blesses him from that glowing canvas. But the 
poet, he who from the well of thought hath draws 
forth such golden truths; who heareth vrithin Ui 
heart the echo of whatever is beautiful around him; 
he who is the interpreter of nature, and translateik 
into burning words whatsoever things are pure sod 
lovely, ah ! he liveth alone with his glorious images, 
and from his brilliant world of dream and vision, he 
walks abroad un comprehended, a solitary being. 
Yet he, too, has his reward, though seldom the pre- 
sent one of popular approval ; time is requisite for 
the appreciation of his imaginings ; he would not, if 
he could, profane them by the breath of popular 
criticism. Hia place is far away from common sight 
— a dwelling in pleasant thoughts; he is enthroned 
amid happy memories and early hopes ; he is aaiO> 
ciated in our minds with forms of grace, and faces of 
beauty — ^with the light of stars, and the fragrance of 
flowers ; with the pale hours of gloom his enchant- 
ments have chased away, and the green graves his 
heavenward words have hallowed. Which fame 
would I choose? Alas! for my craving nature, 
neither— but both !" 

Two years had glided by, and Theresa had returned 
to us. Her studies were completed, and she seemed 
to our fond hearts more than we ever hoped for, or 
dared to anticipate. She had certainly improved to 
the utmost the period of her absence ; she was as 
admirable linguist, a good musician, and her talent 
fot painting was pr<»ounced by connoisMmra to be 
extraordinary. She possessed in a rare degree per- 
fect consciousness of her powers, without a tinge of 
vanity ; and she spoke of her acquirements and per- 
formances simply and candidly, as she would have 
dwelt on those of a stranger. Gerald was evidently 
surprised at her mental progress, and perhaps he feh 
\\Xa.\m»«!l \a!K^iaSi^«CQK bft cectainly was net in bsr 
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preMDce as mUund and familiar as of yore. He 
would gaae on her long and fixedly, as if in being 
forced to admire, be besitated bow to love. I do 
not know wfaelber Theren perceived tbis change, 
and allowed it to influence her manner, or whether 
the natural timidity of one " on the eve of woman- 
hood," rendered her also gentler and quieter than of 
old, but certain it is, that while to others they were 
the same as ever, for each other, they felt something 
they knew was not firiendibip, yet dared not think 
was love. 

In the meantime Amy had grown into girlhood, 
and was, in truth, as beautiful as a poet's dream. 
She was timid, gentle, and silent; no strength of 
mind was enshrined in that faultless casket ; nnd her 
transparent, maidenly brow, was never shadowed 
by the conflict of thought. Her words were few 
and commonplace, but they were spoken by a voice 
exquisitely musical, and her surpassing personal love- 
Idmss disarmed mental criticism. Theresa would 
regard her in unutterable admiration, blending a 
sister's tenderness with all an artist's ecstasy. 
There was no repaying enthusiasm; Amy's afieo- 
tions were not impulsive, and she shared nothing of 
her sister's spontaneous, eflervescing warmth. She 
was, however, kind and graceful, with that charm 
of manner ccunmon even in childhood to those on 
whom the gods have smiled, and who, from the con* 
•eiousness of beauty, possess the certainty of pleasing, 
like all visionaries, Theresa had many fancies, and 
strongest among them was her boundless admiraton 
for loveliness. Living as she did in perpetual study 
of the beautiful, it appealed to her with that enchant- 
ment it only wears for the painter and the poet ; and 
for her, who, in her dangerously endowed being, 
blended both, there was inexpressible fascination in 
all that reflected externally her radiant ideal. Gerald 
was a constant visiter at the cottage, and his tmdis- 
goised admiration for Theresa's gifts deepened into 
lasting sentiment, what had hitherto been vague 
emotion. He sought her approval, solicited her 
opinions, and there was a tone of romantic reverence 
in his conduct toward her, which could not fail to 
interest one so young and sensitive. In many re- 
spects his character was far from equaling hers ; ill- 
health had given peculiar fastidiousness to his tastes, 
and selfishness to his temper ; but he was invested 
with the charms of pleasant memories, and that 
drapery \^ch ever surrounds with grace those the 
heart loves first. I believe he never for an instant 
reflected on the efiect his devoted attentions might 
produce, and, absorbed in the magic of his own 
rapturous thoughts, he had no time for calmer 
reasoning. Love is proverbially credulous; and 
although neither promise nor protestation had been 
spoken, Theresa never doubted what she hoped, and, 
perhaps, in her girlish faith, believed his feelings the 
deeper from their silence. 

Thus the days wended on, and I had woven in my 
lonely simplicity many a bright tissue for future 
years to wear, when already the *' cloud no bigger 
than a man's hand" had gathered on my favorite's 
horixon. Gerald and beisdf had walked onoeveouiig 



to the parsonage, and were seated on one of the 
shaded seats in the old-fashioned garden attached to 
my home. 

** Theresa, you have always been to me a sympa- 
thizing listener, and I have something to tell yon 
now of more than ordinary interest— will you hear 
me patiently ?" and as Gerald spoke, he looked up 
smilingly into his companion's face. 

Why did Theresa's cheek flush at these simple 
words ? I know not ; I only know that it grew pale 
and ashy as Gerald proceeded to relate the story 
whose hearing he had solicited, and in the impas- 
sioned words of love to paint his devotion — not to 
her who sat beside him, but to the sister whose 
outward beauty had won more than all her gifts. 
He spoke of time to come, of being to her as a 
brother, of a home in common, and then he dwelt 
with a lover's rapture on the attractions of his pro- 
mised bride, those charms she had often extolled to 
him with a poet's appreciation, and now heard 
praised in br^uhless agony. The bitterness, not of 
jealousy, but of despair, was in her soul — a pang for 
which there was no expression and no relief. Never 
more might she return to the hope his words had 
shattered, the trust she uH indulged too long. All 
that had scattered her path with flowers, and thrown 
around her life's sweetest illusions was lost to her 
now ; the confessions she had heard, raised a barrier 
not to be passed between herself and those she held 
dearest, and the sister for whom she would have laid 
down her life, claimed a sadder sacrifice, and glided 
a rival between her heart and its reliance. But to 
all his confidings she listened silently, and when he 
ceased to speak, she answered him kindly and gently. 
Love is selfish, and in the egotism of his own feel- 
ings, Gerald heeded not that his companion's voice 
faltered ; and they parted without a suspicion in his 
mind of the suflering he had occasioned. Alas ! such 
brief tragedies are acting every day in our household 
circles, and we note them not; bright eyes become 
tranquil, glowing cheeks look pale, and young hearts, 
once high with hope and energy, grow weary and 
Ivtless; and we talk of illness, and call in science to 
name the disease, which is nothing but sorrow. 
There are, without doubt, solitary hours in human 
experience which do the work of years, forcing 
suspicion to dawn, and tempting despondency to 
deepen. Life should be measured by such hours, 
and they who feel most keenly are the ones who, in 
truth, live longest. 

Certain it is that Theresa passed in those few mo- 
ments to a new existence — ^to a being wholly diflerent 
from her former self. The rainbow tints had faded 
from her sky, and the stars in her futurity had ceased 
to shine. What to her were all her mental gifts, 
when they had failed to win the love she valued ? 
And now the nature so impulsive and ingenuots 
was impelled by the instinct of woman's pride to 
assume the mantle of concealment, to learn its task 
of suflering and silence. She could not, without 
betraying her true feelings, seem depressed, when all 
about ber was happier than ever, and not a shadow 
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eoDfttitationally tranquil ; and Amy, io the relying 
giftdnefls of her early youth, saw nothing to fear, and 
all things to hope. It was a trying effort for Theresa 
to bury the conflict of her impetuous emotions in 
the stillness of her own bosom — the more trying be- 
cause she had never before known cause for reserve; 
but the power of endurance in womanhood is mighty, 
and she did conceal even from my watchful eyes, 
the triumph of certainty over hope. I knew not then 
that the silver chord was already severed, and the 
Tefl liAed from the pale face of grief, never again in 
mercy to lend its secrecy. 

The extreme youth of Amy alone delayed her 
marriage, and the following year was appointed as 
the time of its celebration. In the meanwhile the 
lovers would meet aUnost daily, and there seemed 
nothing but happiness before them. And she, the 
highly endowed, the richly giAed, what was to be 
her lot ? Even now the mists were gathering around 
her; her faith in the hereafter was lessened; disap- 
pointment haunted her onward steps, and memory 
darkened to regret. Poor Theresa ! there was many 
a pang in her experience then proudly hidden from 
all human gaze ; and her suffering was not the less 
because she felt that it arose in part from self-deoep- 
tion, and from its very character was beyond the 
solace of sympathy. 

A few evenings afterwM, I was sitting alone, 
when, with her light and eager step, Theresa entered 
my little study at the parsonage. Her cheek was 
flashed by her rapid walk, and her eyes sparkled as 
she laid before me a letter she had just received. I 
did not then comprehend the eagerness with which 
she grasped the refuge of excitement and change, 
but my heart sunk within me as I read the lines 
before me, for too well I foresaw the endless links of 
perplexity and mi(»oonstn]ction which would drag 
themselves, a dreary chain through the years to come. 
The letter was from the painter with whom she had 
studied his art, and was written with the kind feeling 
of one who, from the memory of his own aspirations, 
could sympathize with hers. He reminded her of a 
wish she had often expre8:iied to practice her powera 
as a painter, and he said if that desire still continued, 
he could offer her a home in his household, and 
jMTomise her success. His own professional attain- 
ments were great and popular, but his health was 
failing; and he declared it would be a pleasure and 
pride to him to direct her talents if she still wished to 
brave the perplexities of an artbt's life. He dwelt 
on the subject with the fervor of a mind whose best 
faculties had been spent in the service of his art; 
but while he extolled its attractions and rewards, he 
concealed nothing of its cares and penalties. He 
concluded thus : " For me, the exercise of my glorious 
profession has been in all respects singularly for- 
tunate; and in addition to the inexpressible gratifica- 
tions attending its pursuit, it has won for me both 
popularity and wealth. But I would not mislead 
you, Theresa, nor conceal the difliculties which 
must inevitably, in such an attempt, harass a young 
and an enthusiastic woman. It is an unusual thing 
foe wamaahood to wonhip art; you will have igno- 



ilmce and prejudice againat yon, and I need not 
remind you that these are the moat perplexing of 
obetaclea. But still there are rewarda tbey caaaot 
touch, pleasures beyond their influence— and theie I 
proffer yon. The artist bean within his own soal 
the recompense for many aorrowa ; and if yen can 
summon the moral fortitude to wait in patience, sad 
toil in hope, I candidly believe that, with your endow- 
ments, success will be a certainty. You will be to 
us as a daughter ; and our childlesa old age will be 
gladdened by the presence in our home of your 
bright young face." Theresa had scanned my oonate- 
nance eagerly while I perused this letter, aa if to 
gather my impressions of the scheme ; and she looked 
not a little disappointed when I gravely and aileatlj 
refolded and returned the paper. 

*'I can divine your opinion," she said at last; 
'* you disapprove of my plan." 

" I do," was my reply. *' I can discern no reason 
for your forsaking a tranquil home to bnve so maaj 
certain annoyances." 

" But, my friend," she answered, *' ytxi forget now 
the lesson you have often taught me, that we have 
no right to bury our talents, nor to shrink from the 
exercise of powm which were doubtless bestowed 
to be improved and employed. You will, perfasps, 
deem that my duty to my mother demanda my pre- 
sence here ; but she has grown accustomed to 017 
absence, and depends on me for none of ber sodsl 
comforta. Amy is far better fitted to be her cooi- 
panion, and I am sure that if I were to remain here, 
with the desponding conviction that my reaouroei 
were useless, my acquirements thrown away; that 
knowledge would render me unhappy and throw a 
shadow over my home. Let me try this experiment 
for one year; if I fail, I will return satisfied that I 
have done my utmost ; if I succeed, I can win for 
myself fame, and it may be peace." 

She had spoken rapidly and earnestly, thoqgh I 
now know that her most powerful reasons for 
wishing to leave us, were left unuttered, and as she 
concluded her voice was tremulous. She impatiently 
awaited my answer; and I, with the folly of a fond 
old man, could not bear to dash away the cup that 
foamed so temptingly to her lips. Though fearful 
and unconvinced, I ceased to remonstrate. Many 
times since have I marveled at my own weakness, 
and lamented that I did not more decidedly condemn 
the young enthusiast's views ; and yet what could I 
do? Had I more strenuously and successfully op- 
posed the scheme, could I have borne to see my 
darling pine iu the weariness of powers buried, and 
endowments wasted ? Could I have reckleaely sullied 
in their purple light the day-dreams of her yearning 
youth, have watched her, dispirited and dejected, 
ever turning from the gloom of the present to ponder 
on the radiant, haunting mystery of what ahe might 
have been ? 

To my surprise, Mra. Germaine evinced none of 
the repugnance to the removal which I had antici- 
pated; and, won over by Theresa's eagerness, and 
accustomed to be separated from her, she exerted no 
^^ax«Q3Ls\ axti\iocVt:<| mi^ qua. \^%»\uimoenoe, of 
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ooline, tileooed my objectiom, and- 1 oonld only 
grieve where I would have couoaeled. Gerald 
aknie violently oppoaed her departure ; but she replied 
to him with a firmnen I did not expect, and which 
surprised me not a little. But the decisioii was made, 
and even while tenderly and anxiously beloved, the 
wayward and gifted one went forth alone into tho 
world. 

CHAPTER IV. 

PatoDtHtppointnwiit ! on wfaoae mxiotn brow 
ExpecuuicT hat deepened into pain ; 
Tlioa who Mst prewed upon so many hearts 
The barinfai^ anguish of those wonli^--m eoui ; 
thy (loom is here ^ thy shadowy presence lies 
Wuhin the glory-light of those saa eyes I 

Two years more had gone by since we glanced at 
Theresa last— years fraught to her with the fulfill- 
ment of ambition, and golden with the gifts of praise. 
Her name had become a fiuniliar one to the lovers 
of art, and her society was eagerly sought for by 
the most intellectual men in one of our most lefined 
eities. In the home of her artist friend she had been 
as a daughter, and cordially welcomed into the 
circles of talent and acquirement. It would have 
been well with her had that measure of sucoess satis- 
fled her, could she have returned then, without one 
hope turned into bitterness, to her early and tranquil 
home— but it was not so to be ; and on the death of 
her friend, a year previous to this time, Theresa 
decided still to remain in the city, and follow alone 
the exciting glories of her art. In the meantime 
Amy's marriage had taken place ; the ooCtage was 
deserted, and Mrs. Germaine foimd a home with her 
yoimg^r daughter. It was Gerald's wish that Theresa 
also should reside with them ; but she had declined, 
afiRMStionately, though positively; and she was now an 
exile from those who loved her best. Her engage- 
ments had proved profitable, she had acquired much 
more than was necessary for her simple wants; and 
all her surplus gainings were scrupulously sent to her 
mother. I, too, was frequently remembered in her 
generous deeds, and many a valuable book, far be* 
yond my power to purchase, came with swe^ words 
from the cheerer of my old age. 

But this 8ta|e of things was too prosperous to last 
always — the crowd does not permit without a struggle 
the continuance of such prosperity. Gradually the 
tide of public approval changed; rivals spoke slight- 
ingly of one who surpassed them; her impetuous 
words — and she was frank almost to a fault — were 
misrepresented, and envying lips whispered of the 
impropriety of her independent mode of life. Flat- 
terers grew more cautious, professing friends looked 
coklly, and, one by one, her female acquaintances 
foimd various pretexts for withdrawing their atten- 
tions. Theresa was not suspicious; it was long 
before these changes were apparent to her, and even 
then she attributed them to accident. Confident in 
her own purity of motive, and occupied with her 
own engrossing pursuits, she had neither time nor 
inclination for disagreeable speculations. She felt her 
refuge was incessant employment ; she dared not even 
yet allow herself leisuze for contemplation and 
22* 



memory. A voliuie of her poems had just beea 
published— itB destiny filled her thougbts^or who 
cannot imagine the trembling, fearing solicitude with 
which the young poet would send forth her visiooa 
to the world? Her engagements in her profeasioa, 
too, were ceaseless, and her health began to fail under 
the efl<3cts of a mode of life so constant in its labors, 
and so apart firom the refreshing influences usually 
sorrouiiding girlhood. • And was she happy? Alas ! 
she had often asked herself that question, and aoi- 
swered it with tears; ambition has no recompense for 
tenderness, womanhood may not lay aside its yearn- 
ings. Her letters to tm contained no word of de- 
spondency; she spoke more of wliat she thought 
than of what ahe felt. Her heart had learned to veil 
itself; and yet, as I read her notes to me, the suspidoa 
would sometimes invdimtarily oome over me that 
she waa not tranquil, that her future looked to her 
more shadowy; and I longed to clasp her once more 
to the bosom that had pillowed her head in childhood, 
and bid her bring there her hoard of trial and care. 
She was, by her own peculiar feelings banished firom 
our midst ; how could she return, to dwell in Gerald's 
home, ahe who for years had striven in solitude and 
silence to still memories of which hs made the grief? 
But she waa no pining, love-sick girl ; the high and 
rare tone o( her nature gave her many resotvoes, and 
imparted^ strength to battle with gentler impulses. 
But it was a painful and unnatural conflict be tw ee n 
an ingenuous character and a taimting pride— a. war 
between thought and tenderness. Wo to the heart 
that dares such a struggle! Aspiration may bring a 
temporary solace, excitement a momentary balm; 
but never yet, in all the tear-chronicled records of 
genius, has woman found peace in praise, or com- 
pensation in applause. It is enough for her to obtain, 
in the dangerous arena of competition, a brief refuge, 
a transient forgetfulness ; love once branded with 
those words — in vaiuj may win nothing more en- 
dttfing this side of heaven. 

It was the twilight of a winter evening; the lamps 
were just beginning to brighten the city streets, and 
the fire burned cheerfully in Theresa's apartment 
Various paintings, sketches, and books, were scat- 
tered around, and on the table lay a miniature of 
Amy, painted from memory. It depicted her, not in 
the flu^h of her early womanhood, not in the glad- 
ness of her hope-tinted love, but as she was, years 
ago, in her idolized infancy. The lamp-light shone full 
upon that young, faultless face, brightening almost like 
life those smiling lips, and the while brow gleaming 
beneath childhood's coronet of golden hair. 

The yoiug artist was seated now in silent and pro- 
fotmd abstraction — for twilight is the time the past 
claims from the present, and memory is simunoned 
by silence. Theresa's feet rested on a low footstool, 
her hands were clasped lightly together on her lap, 
and she leaned back in the cushioned chair, in an 
attitude of perfect and unstudied grace she would 
have delightedly sketched in another. Have ever I de- 
scribed my favorite's appearance? I believe not; 
and yet there was much in h^face and figure to 
arrest and eachAnXiaQaQMv^lV^dDBBLXsi^aEA. \^&»«^ 
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noCi if I would, delineate her featureti, for I only 
recall their charm of emotion, their attractive variecy 
of sentiment. Her eyes were gray, with dark lashes, 
and their expression was at once brilliant and melan- 
choly, and the most spiritual I have ever seen. Her 
hair was long and fair, with a tinge of gold glancing 
through its pale-brown masses, as if sunbeams were 
woven in its tresses. She was not above the average 
height, but the proportions of her figure were pecu- 
liarly beautiful, and her movements and attitudes had 
the indescribable gracefulness whose harmony was a 
portion of her being. She looked even younger 
than she really was, and her dress, though simple, 
was always tasteful and attractive, for her reverence 
for the beautiful extended even to coomion trifles, 
and all about her bespoke the elevating presence of 
intellectual ascendency. The glance that once dwelt 
on her returned to her face instinctively — so much 
of thought and feeling, of womanhood in its faculty 
to love and hope, of aflection in its power to endure 
and triumph, so much of genius in the glory of its 
untested youth, lay written in lines of light on that 
pale, maidenly brow. Ah, me! that I should re- 
member her thus ! As Theresa sat there, she idly 
took a newspaper from the table to refold it, and as 
she did so, her own name attracted her attention. 
It headed a brief notice of her poems, which was 
doubtless written by some one her success had 
oflended — there are minds that cannot forgive a for- 
tunate rival. It was a cold, sarcastic, sneering re- 
view of her book, penned in that tone of contemp- 
tuous irony, the most profaning to talent, the myst 
desecrating to beauty. There was neither justice nor 
gentleness in the paragraph, but it briefly condemned 
the work, and promised at some future period, a 
more detailed notice of its defects. It was the first 
time that Theresa had felt the fickleness of popular 
iavor ; and who does not know the morbid sensitive- 
ness with which the poet shrinks from censure ? To 
have her fair imaginings thus degraded, her glowing 
theories prostrated, the golden pinions of her fancy 
dragged to the dust — were these things the compen- 
sation for thought, and toil, and sacrifice? It was 
a dark wisdom to learn, one that would cast a shade 
over all future eflTort — and disappointed and mor- 
tified, Theresa threw down the paper, and wept 
those bitter tears which failure teaches youth to 
shed. 

An hour of painful reverie had passed, when the 
door of the apartment was noiselessly opened, and 
with silent steps, the dark-robed figure of a woman 
entered and approached Theresa. 

" I have intruded on you most unceremoniously," 
laid the stranger, in a voice singularly sof\ and 
melodious, " and I have no apology to plead but the 
interest I feel in youth and genius, and this privileged 
garb ;" and as Theresa glanced at her dress, she saw 
it was that of a Sister of Charity. It was an attire 
she had grown familiar with, during her abode at 
the convent, and the winning kindness usually dis- 
tinguishing iU wearers, had invested it in her mind 
with pleasant assocuaf ions. 

'' You Mre welcoihe, nevertheless," replied Tlae- 
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for I know tbat in admittiDg your nsterbood 
we oAen eotartain angels onawarea." 

The new comer seated horself, and the yovng 
artist strove in vain to recall her fentorea; they ircn 
those of a stranger. 

" You are persooally unknown to me, Theresa," 
laid the lady, after a brief sUenca, " bat your fatbsr 
was one of my earliest friends. Nay — it matters aol 
to ask my name; the one I then bore, is parted witk 
now, and I would not willingly speak it again; 
under a diflerent appellation I have been lowlier 
and happier." 

« You knew my fiither, then," rejoined Tberes, 
eagerly, " in his younger and more prosperous dayi. 
His loss I feel more keenly as my experience in- 
creases; for I was too young at his death to appre- 
ciate in reality, as I now do in memory, all hii 
character's high, and generous, and spiritual beauty." 

" We met often in the gay world," replied the 
guest— and her words were uttered leaa to ThereM 
than to herself— ''and our acquaintance was formed 
under circumstances which ripened into intimacj 
what mi^ht otherwise have proved only one of those 
commonplace associations that lightly link society to- 
gether; but it is of yourself I would speak. I hafe 
opportunities in the fulfillment of my duties of 
hearing and seeing much that passesa in the boqr 
world about me ; and I have been prompted by the 
old memories still clinging around me, to profiSwyoo 
the counsel of a friend. Will you forgive me, if I 
address you candidly and unreservedly?" 

And then, as Theresa wonderingly granted tlie 
desired permission, she proceeded gently to detail 
some of the efforts of malice, and to utter words of 
kind warning to one who, enfolded within her owd 
illusions, saw nothing of the shadows gathering abont 
her path. 

''You are not happy, Theresa!" continued the 
sister ; " I know too much of woman's life to believe 
you are. I am aware of the motives from which 
you act ; and while I reverence your purity of heart, 
and the pride which has tempted you to work oat 
your own destiny, I easily trace the weariness your 
spirit feels. I, too, have had my visions ; they are 
God's gift to youth, but I have lived sadly and 
patiently to watch dream ai\er dream fade away. I 
see you have forgotten me, although I saw you fre- 
quently at the convent of ; bul I am not surprised 

at your forgetfulness, for the nun's sombre veil shnU 
her out alike from hearts and memories." 

" Are you, too, then unhappy?" asked Theresa, as 
the low and musical voice beside her trembled in in 
tone ; you, whose footsteps are followed by blessings, 
whose life is hallowed by doing good ? I have long 
ago learned to doubt the peace of the cloister, but I 
have ever loved to believe there was recompense in 
your more active career, and that if happiness 
exists on earth, the Sisters of Charity deserve and 
win it." 

" In part, you are right," answered the nun, " but 

you have yet to realize that the penalties of humanity 

are beyond mortal control ; that we cannot, by any 

\ mo^ ot \Sle^ '^•Mk >a««)<xA >b]Mi inflaaaoe. All we 
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eon do, is prayerfully to acquire patient forbearance 
and upward hope ; many a heavy heart beats beneath 
.a veil like this, and carries its own woes silently 
within, while it whispers to others of promise and 
rest." The visiter paused, and Theresa interrupted 
a silence that began to be painful to both. 

" I feel,'' she said, " that I have acted injudiciously 
in braving remark, and in proudly dreaming I could 
shape out my own course. But you, who seem to have 
divined my ihougfals so truly, doubtless read also 
the one reason which renders my return home most 
depressing.'* 

" I know it well," was the reply ; and the speaker 
pressed Theresa's trembling hand within her own, 
« but your prolonged stay here will be fraught with 
continually increasing evils ; and if you expect repose, 
it cannot be here, where envy and detraction are 
rising against you. We cannot sway the prejudices o( 
society, Theresa ; and in some respects even the most 
gifted must submit to their decrees. And now," she 
laid, as she rose to take leave, " I must bid you fare- 
well. I have followed an impulse of kindness in 
undertaking the dangerous task to warn and counsel. 
If you will listen to one fatally versed in the worlds 
ways, you will cease to defy public opinion, and 
amid the more tranquil scenes of your home, you 
will acquire a truer repose than ever fame bestowed. 
In all probability we shall meet no more, yet I would 
fain carry with me the consolation of having rescued 
from confirmed bitterness gf spirit, the child of a 
faithful friend, and pointed a yearning heart to its 
only rest." And before Theresa could reply, the 
door had closed, and the visiter was gone. 

• 

Theresa's letter. 

** My friend ! the credulity is ended, the illusion is 
over, and I shall retura to you again. There are 
reasons I need not mention now, which would render 
a residence with my sister painful, and with my old 
waywardness I would come to you, the kind sharer 
of my young impulses, and to your home, the quiet 



scene of my happiest days. I am listless and sick at 
heart; and the hopes that once made my future 
radiant, appear false and idle to my gaze. Success 
has bestowed but momentary satisfaction, while 
failure has produced permanent pain; and I would 
fain cease my restless strivings, and be tranquil onoe 
more. This is no hasty resolve; several weeks 
have elapsed since I was prompted to it first ; and 
I believe it is wiser to sulimit than to struggle— to 
learn endurance, than to strive for reward. In a 
few days more I shall be with you, saddened and 
disheartened, and changed in all things but in love 
and gratitude." 

She had, indeed, changed since I saw her last, 
nearly three years before. The world had wrought 
its work, hope had been crushed by reality. Her 
health was evidently fatally affected, and her voice, 
once so gay and joyous, was low and subdued. It 
was mournful to my loving eyes to mark the contrast 
between the sisters now; Amy, in the noiseless 
routine of domestic duties, found all her wishes 
satisfied; she was rendered happy by trifles, and 
her nature demanded nothing they could not ofier. 
Without one .rare mental endowment, or a single 
lofty trait, she had followed her appointed path, a 
serene and contented woman. A glance at the 
household circles around us, will prove this contrast 
a common one ; the most gifted are not the most 
blessed— and the earth has no fulfillment for the 
aspirations that rise above it. 

And what of Theresa, the richly and fatally en- 
dowed, she who, with all the faculties for feeling 
and bestowing gladness, yet wasted her youth away; 
she who sadly tested the beautiful combination of 
genius with womanhood, yet lavished her powers 
in vain — why need I trace the passing away of one 
beloved so well ? My task is finished ; and I willingly 
lay aside a record, written through teara. Wouldst 
thou know more ? There is a grave in yonder church- 
yard that can tell thee all ! 
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I.-HOPE. 

I KARK, as April days serenely anile. 
Clouds heaped on clouds in moantain-like array, 
While radiant tanbeams with their summits play, 

Gilding with gorgeous tints the mighty pile ; 

And earth partakes of every hue the while ! 
Oft have I felt on soch a day as this. 

The sadden shower down>ponriog on my head, 
Though in the distance all is loveliness. 

Thither, in vain, with rapid step I 've sped. 
I liken this to Hope : although with sorrow 

The heart is overcast, and dim the eye ; 

Delusive Hope— not present, ever nigh, 
Presages gladness on a comuig morrow, 
And Inres us onward, tiU onr husst sigh. 



n.-A PREDICTION. 

The day approaches, when a mystic power. 
Shall sommon mate Antiquity, to tell 

The barietf glories of the long lost hour. 
And she will answer the enchanter's spell- 
Then shall we hear what wondrous things befell 

When the young world existed in iu prime. 
The truths revealed will tarn the wisest pale, 

That ignoranee so long abased their time. 
Vainly may Error blessed Truth assail 

With specious argnmant, and looking wise 
Exalt, as millions worship at her shrine ; 

Tet, in the time ordained, shall Trath arise 

And walk in beauty over earth and skies. 
While nan ia nra«ttneaW«i%\wfot^\«i v^w^ «irf«ft\ 
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I don't believe in nic^t-caps. That is, I don't 
believe in stopping the ears, in shutting the eyes, in 
sealing up the senses, nor in going to sleep in the 
midst of God's everyday wonders. We are put 
here to look about us. We are apprentices to Ifim 
whose workshop is the universe. And if we mean 
to be useful, or happy, or to make othen happy, 
which, aAer all, is the only way of being happ^ our- 
selves, we must do nothing blindfold. Our eyes and 
oar ears must be always open. We must be always 
up and doing, or, in the language of the day, tnde 
awake. We must have our wits about us. We must 
learn to use, not our eyes and our ears only, but our 
understandings — our thiniera. 

There is a diviner alchemy wanted, and there is 
room for a bolder and a more patient spirit of inves- 
tigation, amid the drudgery and bustle of conmion 
life, than was ever yet employed, or ever needed, in 
ransacking the earth for gems and gold, or the deep 
sea for pearls. Would you shovel diamonds and 
rubies, or turn up " as it were fire," you have but to 
dig into and sift the rubbish that lies heaped up in 
your very streets— or to drive the ploughshare 
through the busiest places ever trodden by the mul- 
titude. You need not blast the mountains, nor turn 
up the foundations of the sea, nor smelt the constel- 
lations. You have but to open your eyes, and to 
look about you with a thankful heart ; and you will 
find no such thing as worthless oar — no iMu^ness un- 
allied with something precious ; with hidden virtue, 
or with unchangeable ssplendor. * 

The golden air you breathe toward evening, after 
a bright, rattling summer-shower — ^the golden motes 
you may see playing in the sunshine with clouds of 
common du»t, if you but take the trouble to lift your 
eyes, when you are lying half asleep in your easy- 
chair, just after dinner — are part and parcel of the 
atmosphere and the earth ; and yet have they fellow- 
ship with the stars, and with the light that trembleth 
forever upon the wing of the cherubim. Be ye of 
the towering and the steadfast upon earth, and these 
will be to you in the darkness of midnight as revela- 
tions from the sky; as unforetold glimpses of the 
Imperishable and the Pure that inhabit the Empyrean. 

But, being one of those who %o about the world 
for three score years an^ ten, with their night-caps 
pulled over their eyes — and ears — you do n't believe 
a word of this. And when you are told with all 
seriousness that there is room for more wonderful 
and comforting transmutations, of the baser earth 
just under your window, or just round the comer, 
than was ever dreamed of by the wisest of those 
who have grown old among furnaces and crucibles 
and retorts ; wearing their lives away in a search 
alter perpetual youth, and their substance in vVi&l 



which sooner and more rarely than " riotoos Uviag" 
impoverisheth a man — the transmutation of the baiar 
metals into gold — you fall a whistling maybe — or beg 
leave to suggest the word fudge. If ap, take my 
word for it, like a pretty woman with the small-pOK, 
the probability is, yon are very maeh to be pitied. 

All stuff' and nonsense ! yon say— downri^t r%* 
marole— can't for the life of you nndfimland what 
the fellow 's driving at 

Indeed. 

As sure as you are sitting there. 

Well, thi^, we must try to convince yon. Obs 
of the pleasantest things for a man who does bdivfa 
in night-caps, you will grant me, though, at the bert, 
he may be nothing more than a bachelor, is to lie ool 
ia the open air, on a smooth sloping hill-side, wbea 
the earth is fragrant, and the wind soi^, on a loqf 
drowsy summer aAernoon — ^with his great-coat nodct 
him if the earth is damp— and with the long richgnsi 
bending over him, and the blossoming clover swiag- 
ing between him and a clear blue sky, starred all 
over with golden dandelions, buttercups and while- 
weed — 

Faugh! 

One moment if you please— with golden dand^ 
lions, buttercups and white-wedB — 

Poh !— pish !— Why do n't you say with the dent- 
de-lion, the ranunculus and the crysanthimnm ? 

Simply because I prefer bumble-bees to humble- 
bees, and even to honey-bees, notwitl^tanding the 
dictionaries, and never lie down in the long rich 
grass, with a great-coat under me; and am not afraid 
of catching cold though I may sit upon damp roses, or 
tread upon the sweet-scented earth, or tumble abont 

in the newly-mown hay with my children about 

me. ' 

Children I oh ! ah '.—might have known yoa 

were not one of us — only half a man therefore. 

How so ? 

That you had a better-half somewhere, to whidi 
you belong when you are at home. 

In other words you might have knovn:i that I wu 
no bachelor. 

Precisely. 

Sir! you are very obliging. And now, perhaps, 
I may be allowed to finish the demonstration. I un- 
dertook to convince you, if you remember, that 
every human being, with his eyes about him, has, 
under all circumstances, and at all times, within his 
reach, and subject to his order, a heap of amusement, 
a whole treasury of unappropriated wisdom. And 
all I have asked of you thus far is to admit, that if a 
man will but go forth into the solitary place and lie 
down, and stretch himself out, and look up into the 
\ ftV^, Qind V}«.\c:Vi\\M& fLowers and leaves pictured and 
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here— provided be be not more than balf 
id bas a duffel great-coat under bim, waters 
S8 and a snug umbrella witbin reacb, and 
'the rheumatism; be may find it one of the 
It things in the world ; though it may bap- 
e has no idea of poetry, and cares for no- 
lartb beyond a pair of embroidered slippers, 
padded, comfortable dressing-gown, or a 
red cigar if at home; or a fishing-rod, a 
iky, and a bit of a brook, all to himself, 
is out in the open air. And in short, for I 
ome to the point, (in these matters,) all I 
I, being a bachelor, is to admit — 
lit any thing, if you Ul stop there. 

You admit, then, that an old bachelor, 
» trout-fishing and tobacco-smoke ; familiar 
ing but whist, yam stockings, flannels and 
sckets; without the least possible relish 
vpe or color, for the twittering of birds, or 
ning of bumble-bees and forest-leaves; 
mse of poetry, and a mortal hatred of rig- 
ay nevertheless and notwithstanding — 
ike breath, sir. 
Iwithstanding and nevertheless, I say, find 

worth looking at, on a warm summer 
though be be lying balf asleep on bis back, 
elover-bloBSoms and buttercups nodding 

to say nothing of thistle-tops, dandelions 
Feed — 
do !— 1 11 admit any thing, as I told you 

ten — in that case — I do not see what diffi- 
e would be in supposing that any man 
something to be good-natured with any- 
fast, if you please. Would you have it 
jecause an old bachelor, whose comforts 
md far between ! — and whose habits— ^d 
are fixed forever, could put up with Na- 
ihort summer afternoon, under the circum- 
n mention — with a great-coat under him, 
isonable share of other comforts within 
, therefore^ anybody on earth, a married 
sample, should find it a very easy thing 
y any where, under any circumstances? 
home now, for instance, with his wife and 
x>ut him ? 

y. And now, sir, to convince you. If you 
4ace yourself at an open window in the 
nth of June,'' and watch the play of her 
es upon the busy countenances of men, as 
n some of our eastern cities, and in most 
iges all over the country, where the trees 
ouses, and the boys and the girls have 
together, playfellows from the beginning 
iws with every thing that lives and 
Q the neighborhood; or if you will but 
■a you are, and look up into the blue sky, 
the clouds that are 7iow drifting, as before 
ind, over the driest and busiest thorough- 
mr crowded city ; changing from shadow 
le, and from sunshine to shadow, every 
DDleDaoce over which they pass, you will 



find yourself at the very next breath a wiser, a bet- 
ter, and a happier man. You will undergo a trans- 
figuration upon the spot? You will see a mighty 
angel sitting in the sun. You will hear the rush of 
wings overshadowing the whole firmament. And, 
take my word for it, you will be w much better satis- 
fied with yourself ! But mind though— never do this 
in company. 

Beware lest you are caught in the fact. They will 
set you down for a lunatic, a contributor to the 
magazines, or a star^gaser— if you permit them to 
believe that you can see a single hairsbreadth beyond 
your nose, or a single inch further by lifting your 
eyes to Heaven than by fixing them steadfastly upon 
the earth. One might as well be overheard talking 
to himself; or be caught peeping into a letter jiat 
handed him by a sweet girl he has been dying to flirt 
with; but, for reasons best known to himself-— and 
his wife— durst not, although perfectly satisfied in his 
own mind, from her way of looking at him, when 
she handed him the letter, that she would give the 
world to have him see it without ber knowledge; 
and that either she did not know he was a married 
man— <>r was willing to overlook that objection. 

Tut, tut ! my boy — you will never coax me into 
the trap, though I admit your cleverness, by contriv- 
ing to let me understand, as it were by chance, what 
are regarded everywhere as the privileges of the 
married. 

Permit me to finish, will you? 

With all my heart! 

But pleasant as all these things are— the green 
fields and the blue sky, the ripple of bright water, 
and the changeable glories of a landscape in mid- 
siBnmer; or the upturned countenances of men, 
looking for signs in the heavens, when they have 
ships at sea — or wives and children getting ready 
for a drive— or new hats and no umbrellas— or houses 
afire, which may not happen to be over-insured— ft 
pleasanter thing by far it is to sit by the same win- 
dow, when the summer is over, and the clouds have 
lost their transparency, and go wandering heavily 
athwart the sky, and the green leaves are no more, 
and the songs of the water are changed, and the 
very birds have departed, and watch by the hour to- 
gether whatever may happen to be overlooked by 
all the rest of the world ; the bushels of dry leaves 
that eddy and whirl about your large empty squares, 
or huddle together in heaps at every sheltered comer, 
as if to get away from the wind ; the changed livery 
of the shops — the golden tissues of summer, the deli- 
cately-tinted shawls, and gossamer ribbons, and 
flaunting muslins, woven of nobody knows what — 
whether of ** mist and moonlight mingling fitfully," 
or of sunset shadows overshot with gold, giving way 
to gorgeous velvet, and fur, and sumptuous drapery 
glowing and burning with the tints of autumn, and, 
like distant fires seen through a fall of snow in mid- 
winter, full of comfort and warmth ; and all the other 
preparations of double-windows and heavy curtains, 
and newly invented stoves, that find their own fuel 
for the season and leave something for next year ; 
and potUooeAtbnX callie«nii%Q^«^2i^^^ QK$w^^«n!^«&^ 
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Uocking up your path and besetting jour eyes at 
every turn, with signs and hints of ** dreadful pre- 
paration." 

Go to the window, if you are troubled in spirit; 
if the wind is the wrong way ; if you have been 
jilted or hen-pecked — no matter which— or if you 
find yourself growing poorer every hour, and ail 
your wisest plans, and best-considered projects for 
getting rich in a hurry turned topsy-turvy by a change 
in the market-value of bubbles warranted never to 
burst ; or if you have a note to pay for a man you 
never saw but once in your life, and hope never to 
see again — to the window with you ! and lean back 
in your chair with a disposition to be pleased, and 
watch the diflerent systems of progression— or, in 
plain E^ish, the wait of the people going by. A 
single quarter of an hour so spent will put you in 
q»irits for the day,'and furnish you with materials 
for thought, which, well-husbanded, may last you 
for a twelvemonth; yea, abide with you for life, 
like that wisdom which is better than fine gold, and 
more precious than rubies. 

Well, you have taken my advice; you are at the 
window. Now catch up your pen and describe what 
you see, as you see it ; or take your pencil if you 
are good for any thing in that way, and let us see 
what you can do. A free, boM, happy and faithful 
sketch of that which in itself would be worthless, or 
even loathsome, shall make your fortune. Morland's 
pigs and pig-styes, on pvpet or canvas, were always 
worth half a hundred of the originals. One of Tenier*s 
inside-out pictures of a village feast, with drunken 
boors — not worth a groat apiece when alive— would 
now fetch its weight in gold three times over. 

Look you now. There goes a man with a large 
bundle under his arm, tied up in a yellow bandanna 
handkerchief, faded and weather-worn, and looking 
as if ready to burst— the bundle I mean. What 
would you give to know the history of that bundle 
and what there is in it ? Observe the man's eye, the 
swing of his right arm— the carriage of his body — 
the dip of his hat. You would svrear, or might if 
your conscience, or your habits as a gentleman, 
would let you, that he was a proud and a happy fellow, 
though you never saw his face before in all your life. 
The tread of his foot is enough — the very swing of 
his coat-tail as he clears the corner. It is Saturday 
night, and he is carrying the bundle home to his own 
house— of that you may be sure. And you may be 
equally sure that whatever else there may be in it, 
there is nothing for him to be ashamed of, and there- 
fore nothing for the man himself. My notion is, that 
he has bought a ready-made cloak for his wife, with- 
out her knowledge, or got a friend to choose the 
cloth and be measured for it, who will be found at 
his fire*Bide when he gets home, holding forth up<Hi 
the comfort of such an outside garment in our dread- 
ful winters, with a perseverance which leads the 
good woman of the house to suspect her neighbor of 
being better ofi* than herself, in one particular at least, 
for the coming Sabbath. But just now the door 
opens— the gossiping neighbor springs up with a 
iMugh—the bundle is untied— the children scieam, 



and the wife jumps about her knsbaad'a neck ai i 
he had been absent a twelvemonth. 

Whera!— where! 

Can*i yon tea then for yonrself ! Can^ yon lee 
the fire-Ugfat flash over the newly-papered walls! 
can't you hear the children lang^ as mother swisfi 
round with her new cloak— scattering the ashes, ani 
almost puflhig out their only lamp, which she hai m 
upon the floor to see how the garmont hangs! sad 
now she drops into a diair. Take my word for it, 
sir, that is a very worthy woman — and the man \mp 
self is a Washingtonian. 

Whatman? 

What man ! Why the man that just turned the 
comer, with a great yellow bundle under his ana. 

Indeed ! you know him then ? 

Never saw his face in all my life. But stay— 
whathave we here? Get your paper ready! Here 
comes a thick*set fellow, in a blue round-about, with 
his hat pulled over his ejres, and one hand in hii 
trowsers' pocket— poor fellow! There he goei! 
But why one hand ? He had his reaaons for it. 111 
warrant ye, if the truth were known. He walked 
by with bent knees, 3roa observed, and with a moit 
unpromising stoop. He was feeling for his last fo«- 
penoe ; and found a hole in his pocket. Oaa*t y«« 
read the whole story in the man*s gait ? — in the iknr, 
sullen footfall— in the clutch of hia fingera—in the 
stiffened elbow, and the bent knees? 

Another Washingtonian, perhaps T 

No indeed ! nothing of the sort Had he been a 
Washingtonian, he would have found something 
more than a hole in his pocket when he had got 
through his week's work, and was beginning to fiad 
his way back to his little ones. 

Well, well, have it so, if you like ; but what aaj 
you to the couple you see there ? 

Stop! — that large woman, leading a child with a 
green veil — and the other passing- her in a hvry 
without lifting her eyes, and the moment she has got 
by turning and looking after her, as if there were 
something m(»strous in the cast of that bonnet— a 
very proper bonnet of itself— or in the color of that 
shawl — of gold and purple and scarlet and greea— 
both were but just entering upon the field of visioa 
as you spoke, and now both have vanished forever ! 
And lo ! a tall man of a majestic presence, with a 
little black dog at his heels — the veriest cur you ever 
saw ! What must be the nature of such companioB- 
ship ? Look ! look ! there goes another — a fashion- 
ably dreaded young man — ^followed by two or three 
more— intermixed with women and children — and 
now they go trooping past by dozens ! leaving yoa 
as little time to note their peculiarities as you would 
have before the taUe of a camera obecura, set up in 
the middle of Broadway at the busiest season of the 
year. Let us breathe a little. And now the current 
changes— the groups are smaller — ^the intervals longer 
— and if we can do nothing else, we may watch 
their step and carriage, the play of colors, and the 
whimsical motion of their arms and legs while they 
go hurrying by, these phantoms of the hour. And 
\\]baii)^\aX a '«9raAA<:C ett^oe^vQAaL \usi for the mere 
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trouble of looking out of a window ! Gnn it be t 
mntter of surprise that, in counuies where it is not 
permitted to women to look at the show in this way, 
or even to appear at the window, a substitute shonki 
be found by so arranging mirrors as to represent 
within their very bed-chambers whatever happens 
in the street below ? 

But the business of the day is nearly over. The 
chief thoroughfare is well nigh deserted and we may 
now begin to dwell upon the peculiarities of here 
and there one, fs the laggards go loitering by, some 
nearer and some further off, but all with a look of 
independence and leisure not to be mistaken. And 
why ? They have money in their purses— the happy 
dogs— or what is better than money, character and 
credit, or experience, or health and strength, and a 
w^illingness to oblige. 

Not so fast, if you please. What say you to that 
man vrith the pale face and coal-black hair ? 

Let me see. What do I say of that man? Do 
you observe that slouched hat, and old coat buttoned 
up to the chin? — ^the dangling of that old beaver 
glove, and the huge fwisted club — the slow and 
stately pace, and the close fitting trowsers carefully 
strapped down over a pair of well blacked shoes 
without heels, and therefore incapable of 4)eing mis- 
talwn for boots. 

There is no mistaking that man. He has seen 
better days; the world has gone hard with him of late, 
and he is a — ^Ah! that HAing of the head as he 
turns the comer ! that gleam of sunshine, as he re- 
covers and touches his hat, after bowing to that fine 
woman who just brushed him in passing, shovrs that 
be is still a gentleman; and, of course, can have 
nothing to fear, whatever may happen to the rest of 
the world. Fifty to one, if you dare, that be has 
just bethought himself of the bankrupt law, of a bad 
debt which he begins to have some hope of, or of the 
possibility of making up by his knowledge of the world 
for what he wants in youth, should he think it worth 
his while to follow up the acquaintance. Ah! — gone! 
He disappeared, adjusting his neckcloth, and smiling 
and looking after the handsome widow, as if debating 
within himself whether the advantage he had obtained 
by that one look were really worth pursuing. 

What ho! another! A vulgar phantcMn this — a 
fellow that has nothing to do. After hurrying past a 
couple of women, hideously wrapped up, and be- 
yond all doubt, therefore, uglier than the witches of 
Macbeth, he stops and leers after them — not stopping 
altogether, but just enough to keep his head turned 
over his right shoulder^and then walks away, 
muttering to himself so as to be heard by that ragged 
boy there, who stands staring after him with both 
hands grasping his knees, and with suek a look ! 

Another yet— and yet another shape ! and both walk- 
ing with their legs bent ; both taking long strides, 
and both finding their way, with the instinct of a 
blood-hound, never looking up, nor turning to the 
right or left in their course. Are they partners in 
trade, or rivals ? Do they follow the same business, 
or vrere they school-fellows together, some fifty 
years ago; and are they itiil running agaimt each 



other for a purse they will never find till they have 
reached the grave together. See ! they have cleared 
that corner, side by side ; and now they are stretching 
away at the Mme killing pace, neck and neek, to- 
ward the Exchange. Of course, they live in the 
same neighborhood ; they are fellow-craftsmen, they 
have reputations at stake, and are determined neTer 
to yield an inch—whatever may happen. But why 
wouldn't they look up? Was there nothing above 
worth minding— nothing on the right hand nor on 
the left of their course, worthy a passing thought? 
Wkithsr are they goi»gT And what will they have 
learnt or enjoy^, and what will they have to say 
for themselves when they reach the end of their 
course? 

And that other man, with arms akimbo, a dollar's 
worth of flour in a bag, flung over his shoulder — ^why 
need he strut so— and why doesn't he walk faster? 
Has he no sympathy for the rest of the world, not he ; 
or does he only mean to say, in so many words, that 
for- such weather ! and that for every fellow I see, 
who is n't able to carry home a dollar's worth of flour 
to his family every Saturday night ! Does he believe 
that nobody else imderstands the worth and sweetness 
of a home-baked loaf? 

And that strange looking woman there, with her 
muff and parasol, her claret-colored cloak, with a 
huge cape, and that everlasting green veil! What 
business, now, has such a woman above ground — at 
this season of the year? Would she set your teeth 
chattering before t he winter sets in ? And what on earth 
does she carry that sun-shade for, toward nightfall, 
about the last of October — is the woman beside 
herself? 

But she is gone; and in her stead appear three 
boys, who, but for the season of the year, might be 
suspected of birdnebting. They are all of a size — all 
of an age, or thereabouts — and all dressed alike, save 
that one wears a cloth cap, and the others fur. Yet, 
like as they are in age and si^e, and general appear- 
ance, anybody may see at a glance that one is a 
virell-educated boy, and a bit of a gentleman— perhaps 
with spending money for the holydays, while the 
other two are clumsy scapegraces. Watch them. 
Observe how the two always keep together, «nd 
how, as they go by the windows of that confec- 
tionary-shop, first one lags a little in the rear, and 
then the other, till they have stopped and wheedled 
their companion into a brief display of his pocket- 
money. The rogues!— how well they understand 
his character ! See ! he has determined to have it 
all his own way, in spite of their well-managed re- 
monstrances and suggestions; and now they all 
enter the shop together — he foremost, of course, with 
a swagger not to be misunderstood for a moment. 
And now they have sprung the trap ! and the poor 
boy is a beggar ! 

But who are they? Judge for yourself? Do they 
not belong, of course, to the same neighborhood ? 
Have they not an air of good-fellowship, which 
cannot be coimterfeited— a something which explains 
why they are always together, and why they are all 
dressed aV^«1 Bo^^lVAVai2^s»%^vs«'^Ma.Si^ 
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have squeesed him as dry as an orange, as if they 
were just returning from a long summer-day's tramp 
in the wilderness sAer flowers and birds-nests — the 
flowers to tear to pieces, and tlie birds-nests to set 
np in the school for other boys to have a sky at. By 
to-morrow, they will be asunder for months — he at 
school afar off, and they at leap-frog or marbles. 
And after a few years, they will be forgotten by him, 
and he remembered by them— such being the difference 
in their early education— as the boy they were 
allowed to associate with, and to fleece at pleasure 
when be was nobody but Tom, Dick, or Haory, and 
thought hims>elf^o better than other folks. 

But enough— let us leave the win 'ow. It is growing 
dark; and if you are not already satisfied, nothing 
ever will satisfy you, that the great mass of man- 



kind have ears, bat they bear not; and eyes, bat 
they see not— and go through tlie world with their 
night-caps pulled over both. Poor simpletons *.— 
what would they think of a man who shoukl ma for 
a wager with both feet in one shoe. Are yos 
satisfied? 

I am — of one thing. 

And what is that T 

Why, that a magazine-writer may coin gold cot of 
any thing— out of the golden atmosphere of a saminer 
evening— or the golden motes he sees playing in tin 
sunshine, on the best possible terms, with tlis 
common dost of the trampled highway— or tke 
golden blossoms that fill the hedges — in a word, Ihst 
with him it should be mere child's play to "extnd 
sunshine from cucumbers." 
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BzAVTivuL oak-tree ! near my father's dwelling, 
Alone tbon standest on the sloping green ; 

In sii^ in strength, all other trees excelling— 
The noblest feature of the rural scene. 

Whether with foliage crowned in Summer's glory, 
Or stripped oi leaves in winter's icy reign, 

Grandly thou speakest an unchanging story 
Of power and beauty, not bestowed in vain. 

I looked upon thee with deep veneration, 
When first my soul acknowledged the sublfana, 

And felt the might and grandeur of creation, 
In all that longest braves the shock of Time. 

Centuries ago, an acorn, chance-directed, 
Fell on the spot, and then a sapling sprung. 

From driving winds and beating storms protected 
By that kind Heaven which guards the frail and young. 

And prouder height with greater age acquiring. 
Fair as when rons on thy first verdure smiled. 

Thou Btandest now, a forest lord, aspiring 
O'er all thy peers from whom thou art exiled. 

Beautiful oak-tree ! my most pleasant gambols 
• Were, with my dear companions, always played 
Beneath thy branches, and from farthest rambles 
Wearied, we came and rested in thy shade. 

Morning and evening, Falls, and Springs, and Summers, 
Here was our Freedom, here we romped and sported ; 

And here by moonlight, happiest of all comers, 
In thy dark shadow lovers sat and courted. 

And here, when snow in frozen billows bound thee, 

Like a white ocean deluging the land. 
And smaller trunks, or near or far, were round thee 

Like masts of vessels sunken on the strand, 

We climbed high up thy naked boughs, enchanted, 
Shaking whole sheets of spotless canvas down. 

And, by keen frosu and breezes nothing daunted, 
Hailed the slow sledges from the neighborhig town. 

Ah ! flown delighu ! ah ! hippiness departed ! 

What have I known like you, since, light and free, 
And undefiled, and bold and merry-hearted, 

/ lued to froUe try the old oak-tree ! 
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Long years ago I left my father's manrion, 
Through many realms, in varioos climates roans^ 

Speedlng«way o'er all Earth's wide expansion, 
Where icebergs glittered, and wheze torrents fosned. 

From pole to pole, across the hot Eqnalor, 
Restless as seapgnlls whirling o'er the deep ; 

From Soowden's crown to JEtna's fiery erater, 
From Indian valley to Caucasian ste^; 

From Chimborazo, loftiest of all moontains 
Trod by man's foot, to Nova Zembla's shore; 

From Iceland Hecla's ever-boiling fountains, 
To where Cape Horn's incessant surges roar ; 

From France's vineyards to Antarctic regions, 
From England's pastures to Arabia's sands, 

From the rude North, with her unnumbered legkin% 
To the sweet Bomb's depopulated lands ; 

O'er all those scenes, or beautiful or splendid. 
Which man risks wealth, and peace, and life to see, 

I roved at will— but all my journeys ended, 
Returned to gaze upon the old oak-tree. 

But, ah ! beneath those broad, outreaching brancbss, 
What other forms, what different feet had strayed, 

Since I, a youth, went forth to dare the cbances 
Which adverse Fortune in my path had laid. 

Past my meridian, sinking toward the season 
When Hope's horizon is with clouds o'ereast, 

When sportive Fancy yields to sober Reason, 
I came and questioned the remembered PasL 

I came and stood by thst oak-tree so hoary. 

Forgetting all the intervoiing years. 
Stood on that turf, so blent with childhood's story, 

And poured my heart out in one gush of tears. 

I had returned to claim my father's dwelling. 
Borne like a waif on Time's returning tide— 

Summoned I came, by one brief missive telling 
That all I left behind and loved had died. 

Wiser and sadder than in life's bright morning, 

As softly fall the sun's last rays on me. 
As when I saw their early glow adorning 
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The result of Mr. Grey*8 investigations was 
decidedly unfavorable. He had mtich difficulty, in 
the first place, in obtaining any distinct information 
at all, most people hating to commit themselves in 
such a matter. He was generally answered e\'Bsively, 
and one or two merely said, ** they knew no good 
of him." 

A friend, however, undertook to make the inquiries, 
and with much better success than Mr. Grey could 
do ; and he learnt " that young Wentworth was wild, 
very wild — much in debt, with no business habits; 
and, in short, that there was not a father in town who 
would be willing to give his daughter to him." 

Mr. Grey, of course, considered this infbrmation 
as decisive, and communicated it to his wife. She 
received it with mingled feelings of relief and appre- 
hension. There was no danger now of Fkuline's 
having him, but she dreaded telling her so; not that 
she for a moment doubted Pauline's acquiescence in 
the decision, about which she herself supposed there 
could be no two opinions, but only the burst of grief 
with which she would receive it. 

But never was Mrs. Grey more mistaken. Pauline 
saw nothing in the information that her father had 
received to change her opinions or feelings at all; 
" that he was wild — she knew that— he had told her 
so himself. He had been very wild before he knew 
her — and in debt — yes, he had told her that too. He 
bad never had any motive to apply himself to busi- 
ness before," and Pauline seemed to think his not 
having done so as a matter of choice or taste, only 
showed his superior refinement. In short, she ad- 
hered as resolutely to her determination as ever. 

What ideas did she, poor girl, attach to the word 
** wild ;" something very vague, and not disgraceful 
at all. Perhaps a few supper parties, and a little 
more champagne than was quite proper. She did 
not know, could not know, the bearing of the term ; 
and as to being in debt, that conveyed little more 
to her mind. If he owed money it could easily be 
paid. She knew no more of the petty meanness of 
small vims borrowed, and little debts contracted 
every where, thanshe knew of the low tastes involved 
in the word "wild." 

Mrs. Grey was in despair. But here Mr. Grey 
interposed. He had never exerted his authority 
before, but never doubted he had the power when he 
had the will. He forbade P&uline to think of him. 

He might as well have forbade the winds to blow. 
Pauline vehemently declared she would marry him, 
and wept passionately ; and finally exhausted by the 
violence of her emotions, went to bed sick. 
23 



She kept her room for the next week, wept inces- 
santly, refused to eat, except when absolutely forced 
to, and gave way to such uncontrolled passion, as 
soon told upon her slight frame, always delicate. 

Mrs. Grey was alarmed ; but Mr. Grey, not having 
seen Pauline since his decision had been commu- 
nicated to her, was very firm. 

" After the first burst was over, Pauline," Ije said, 
" would return to her senses." 

" Well, my dear," said Mrs. Grey, "go up stairs 
and see her yourself; perhaps you can induce her to 
listen to reason." 

And Mr. Grey went to Pauline. He had been pre- 
pared to see her looking pale and sad, but he was not 
prepared for the change that a week's strong excite- 
ment had wrought in Pauline's appearance. Her 
large, black eyes looked larger, and her face smaller 
from the deadly paleness of her fair skin. Mr. Grey 
was, indeed, shocked; and either a slight cold, or the 
nervousness induced by weakness, had brought on 
the little hacking cough they always so dreaded to 
hear. 

He was much moved. He could not see his child 
die before hjs eyes; and it ended in Pauline's tears 
prevailing, and bringing him to li&ten to her views, 
instead of his inducing her to listen to reason. He 
promised he would do what he could — and once 
having been brought to hesitate, the natural im- 
patience and decision of his character led him to the 
very point Pauline desired, of settling the matter 
as fast as possible; for " if it was to be, let it be 
dondbat once," he said. 

Mry Wentworth was recalled. He was all pro- 
testations and promises; and Mr. Grey, with a 
heavy heart, " hoped it might turn out better than 
they anticipated." 

Pauline, at any rate, was restored to present hap- 
piness, and her doating parents had the immediate 
satisfaction of seeing her once again her radiant self, 
full of joy and gratitude, and confident of the future 
as secure of the present. 

The gay world in which they lived were very 
much surprised at the announcement of the engage- 
ment; at Mr. and Mrs. Grey's consenting to it; and 
even confounded at hearing that a day — and an early 
day, too — was actually named for the marriage. 

" Is not that extraordinary?" said Mrs. Livingston. 
" One would really think they were afraid the young 
man would slip through thev" Angers. How anxious 
some people are to marry their daughters !" 

" How absurd !" said another; " for I am told they 
do n't like it, as, oC cowt%e^\W| ^saMaav KeA. ^^c»*^ 
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80 young, that if they delayed it a little while, another 
season, with the admirers she is sure to have, would 
put it out of her head." 

Lookers on are very wise ; and it 's a pity actors 
cannot be equally so. No doubt this would have 
been the right, and probably the successful course. 
But lirs. Grey had no longer any spirit to oppose 
Pauline, and Mr. Grey, in his impatient agony, 
seemed to think the sooner it was over the better. 

Foolish, unhappy father. He was only riveting 
his own misery. 

But Pauline was radiant. Deep in the excite- 
ment of wedding preparations and invitations — for 
her parents listlessly acquiesced in every thing she 
asked; and she meant to be married '* in pomp, in 
triumph, and in revelry." 

The mornings were spent in shopping, and one 
could scarcely go into a store where they did not 
meet Mrs. Grey and Pauline looking over delicate 
laces, exquisite embroidery, and expensive silks, 
Pauline's bright face looking brighter than ever, and 
her youthful voice musical in its gay happiness ; and 
Mrs. Grey looking so dejected, and speaking in the 
lifeless tones of one who has a heavy sorrow settled 
on her heart. 

Two short months were rapidly consumed in all 
the arrangements usually made on such occasions — 
and the wedding day arrived. 

Never had Pauline looked so beautiful. The emo- 
tions called up by the occasion soAened without 
dimming the brilliancy of her usual beauty. The 
veil of finest lace, the wreath of fresh and rare 
exotics, the jeweled arms, all lent their aid to render 
hef surpassingly lovely. 

" Pray God it turn out better than we can hope !" 
was all Mr. Grey could say, to which his wife replied 
by a sigh, which seemed the fitting response to a 
prayer uttered with so little hope. 



CHAPTER m. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grey had made it a condition with 
Mr. Wentworth that they were not to lose Pauline, 
and consequently it was arranged that the young 
couple were to live at home. 

Scarcely were the wedding festivities over before 
Mrs. Grey remarked that Pauline was nervous when 
her husband was alone with her father and herself; 
and that when he entered into conversation, she 
always joined in hastily, and contrived to engross 
the greater part of it herself. She evidently did not 
want him to talk more than could be helped. But 
much as she shielded him, the truth could not be 
concealed. Little as Mr. and Mrs. Grey had ex- 
pected from Wentworth, he fell painfully below 
their expectations. He was both weak and ignorant 
— ignorant to a remarkable degree, for one occupying 
his position in society. It only showed how he had 
turned from every advantage ofiered him by educa- 
tion. His sentiments, too, were conunon; every 
thing stamped him as a low-minded, coarse* feeling 
young man— at least they feared so. He might im- 
prove. Pauline's influence might do something. 



But was Riuline beginning to be at all alive to 
the truth as it was? 

Mrs. Grey feared so; bat she ooold not aacflrttia. 
Pauline was afifectionate and teoder, but not tuk 
with her mother. Mrs. Grey, like most mcchsn, 
who, to tell the truth, are not very jodicioai oa thii 
point, would have led Pauline to talk of ber hn- 
band ; but here, she knew not how, Fftaline baffled 
her. She always spoke, and spcke cheerfully tad 
respectfully, of Mr. Wentworth, but in such a generil 
manner, that Mrs. Grey could come to no sattsfiactoiy 
conclusion either way. 

The truth was that though Pauline was very young, 
her character was developing fast Her haait tad 
her mind were now speaking to her trumpet-toogued 
— and their voice was appalling. 

Her husband was daily revealing himself in hii 
true character to her ; and the idol of her i m a gination 
was fast coming forth as an idol of clay. But though 
Pauline was willful, she had other and great tad 
noble qualities. An instinct told her at onoe that no 
complaint of her husband must pass her lipa. Fhde 
whispered that she had chosen her own lot,andmart 
bear it, and love still murmured, " Hope on— all ii 
not yet lost." But she grew pale and thin, and 
though she was animated, and talked, perhaps, mon 
than ever, Mrs. Grey imagined, for she could not 
tell to a certainty, that her animation was forced, tad 
her conversation nervous. 

Mr. Wentworth seemed soon to weary of the 
cahn quiet of the domestic circle, for of an eveniag 
he was beginning to take his hat and go to the dob^ 
staying at first but for an hour or so, and gradoally 
later and later. 

" I am not going up stairs yet, mamma," said 
Pauline, " I will sit up for Mr. Wentworth." 

^'Robert will let him in, P&uline," replied Mrs. 
Grey, anxiously. " You are looking pale, my child— 
you had better go up." 

"Very well," answered Pauline, quietly; and her 
mother satisfied, retired to her own room, supposing 
Pauline had done the same. But Pauline had let the 
man sit up for her husband the night before ; and she 
had heard her mother, as she happened to be passing 
in the hall when Mrs. Grey did not see her, finding 
fault with him for being late in the morning; to which 
the servant answered, in extenuation, that he had 
been up so late for Mr. Wentworth that he had over- 
slept himself. 

*'How late was it, Robert?" asked Mrs. Grey, ia 
a low voice. 

*^ Near two, ma'am," replied the man. 

" Near two !" repeated Mrs. Grey, as if to herself 
—and a heavy sigh told Pauline better than aay 
comments could have done what was passing in her 
mother's mind. She determined that henceforth no 
servant should have her husband in his power agaia. 
So when she had heard her mother's door dose for 
the night, she rang for the man and said, 

'< Robert, you can go to bed now, I will sit up for 
Mr. Wentworth." 

" My child, how thin and pale you grow," Mit. 
Gte>f ^^ould sa^^anxloualv; *'and that liule oough 
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of yoon, too, I^uUne— how it distrfsses me. What 
is the matter with you?" 

" Nothing, mother," Ftmliae would reply, cheer- 
fully ; *' I always oough a little, you know, if I am 
■ot weU. And if I am looking paler and thinner 
than usual, that is to be expected— 'is it not?" 

"I suppose so," Mrs. Grey would reply, half 
satisfied for the present that perhaps Pauline had 
truly accounted for her wan looks. 

Ah! little did she know of the late hours of harass- 
iiig watching that, nig^ aAer night, Ftiuline spent 
waiting the coming in of her truant husband; and 
less did she know of the agonised feelings of the 
young wife, as she read in the glassy eye and flushed 
brow of her husband, the meaning of that once insig- 
nificant word " wild," which now she was beginning 
to apprehend in all its disgusting reality. 

PsHlin0*s spbit sometimes rose, and she remon- 
strated with Wentworth; but his lood tones sub- 
dued her at once. Not that she yet feared him, but 
dreaded lest those tones should reach her mother's 
ear. The one absorbing feeling, nest to bitter dis- 
■I^intment, was concealment. 

" Mother," she said, one day, ** I want you to 
listen to what I have to say— and do not reject my 
proposition until you have fully codsideved it. Mr. 
Wentworth wants to go to housskeeping." 

"To housekeeping, FauHneH' catelaimed Birs. 
Grey. " Why, Fhuliae, Mr. Wentwoith piomised 
to remain with us — " 

"Yes, mother," interrapted Flraline, "and will 
keep his promise if yon say so. But what I wish is, 
tlwt you should not oppoae it." 

" What is there, my chUd," said Mrs. Grey, " that 
he has not, or that you have not here, that you can 
have in your own house. Only say it, Pauline, and 
aay thing, cTery thing either you or he wish, shall 
be done." 

Pauline was afieeted to tears by her mother's tone 
and manner, and she said, 

" Dearest mother, there is nothing that love and 
tenderness can do, that you and my father have not 
done. Do not think that I am insensible or ungrateful. 
Oh, no ! never was your love so important to me as 
now—" she here diecked herself. "But, mother, 
what I woidd say— what I think, is, that Mr. Went- 
worth, that no man can fed perfectly at ease in 
another's house; and that a young man, perhaps, 
hardly feels his responsibility as the head of a family, 
while living at home ; that his respectability before 
the world— in short, I think, !/««/, that it would be 
better for Mr. Wentworth if he were in his own 
house." 

And beyond this last intimation Pauline oould not 
be drawn, although Mrs. Grey did her best to pursue 
the theme and draw her out She only said, " Well, 
mother, think it over, and talk to lather about it." 

And Mrs. Grey did talk to her husband, and found, 
to her surprise, that he agreed with FtiuUne. 

" I believe she is right," he said. "Wentworth 
and ourselves cannot live much longer together. I 
believe it will be for our mutual happiness that we 
be partially sepanled." 



" If I were only satisfied that she is satisfied," urged 
Mrs. Grey. " But Pauline is so reserved about ha? 
husband." 

"And Pauline is right, my dear," replied Mr. 
Grey, with deep emotion. " I honor her for it. My 
poor child has drawn a sad lot, and nobly is she 
bearing it We must aid her and comfort her as we 
can, Alice; and if she wilb that we be deaf and blind, 
deaf and blind we must be. God bless her !" he 
added, fervently. " My angel dau|^r." 

And so arrangements on the most liberal scale 
were made for Pauline's separate establishment; (or, 
to tell the truth, it was rather ^uline's wish than 
her husband's. She thought that if they were alone, 
she oould exert some infiuence over him, which 
now she was afraid of attempting lest it might bring 
exposure with it. Pauline had borne much, but nol 
from fear. She had a brave, high spirit. She did 
not tremble before Wfl|i|worth ; but both pride and 
love — ^yee, love evea lai^JUm, and deep, surpaayng 
love for her parents, lai ker to adopt her present 
oourse. 

Poor child ! she did not know she was only with- 
drawing herself from their protection. 

Pauline had not been long at housekeeping before 
she found it involved with it a source of domestic 
unhappiness she had not antidpated; and that was 
in the diaracter and manners of the associates who 
her husband now brought home with him, and who 
at her father's house she had been protected from 



Wentworth had the outward appearance and man- 
ner of a gentleman, whatever he might be in pofait 
of (act ; but there were those among his friends, and 
one in particular, a Mr. Striddand, from whom 
Padine instinotivdy shrank, as being neither a^ 
gentleman nor a man of principle. She looked upon 
him, too, as leading Wentworth astray ; and at any 
rate felt he was a person her husband had no right to 
bring into her presence. She remonstrated with 
him more than once on the subject, and he warmly 
defended his friend, and said her suspicions were as 
unfounded as unwarrantable, and finally got in a 
passion, and declared he would faring whom he 
chose to his own house. Pauline firmly declared 
that he might do that, but that tks was e<iually mis- 
tress of her own actions, and wodd not receive Mr. 
Strickland as an acquaintance. If he chose to ask 
him there, she would retire as he entered. 

Wentworth was very angry— quite violent in fact ; 
but Padine remained unshaken— and he left the 
house in great displeasure. 

He did not return until late. Padine had given 
him up, and just ordered dinner when he entered. 
As he came in he said loudly, " Wdk in, Striokhuid ;** 
and there was something in the eye of both, as they 
entered, that tdd Ptiuline that their qwrrel had been 
communicated by her husband to his fKend, for 
Strickland's expression was both fodishanduisolent ; 
and Wentworth evidently had been pot up to brave 
it out. 

Padina odorod ^M^i^ %a^ tna^ \» Vac^'Qs^ 
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room just as the folding-doors of the dining-room 
were thrown open. Weutworth hastily stepped for- 
ward, and taking her arm with a grasp, the firmness 
of which he himself was unaware at the time, said, 

*' Take your place at the table.*' 

The print of his fingers was \e(i on her delicate 
wrist as he withdrew his hand ; but Pauline was too 
proud to subject herself to further indignity in the 
presence of a stmnger ; and though she read triumph 
in his insolent eye, she took her place silently at the 
head of the table. 

Wentworth drank freely of wine, for he was evi- 
dently laboring under both embarrassment and ex- 
citement. The conversation was such as to cause 
the blood to mount to Pauline's temples more than 
once, but she firmly kept her seat until the cloth 
was removed and the servants withdrew, and then 
she rose. 

Wentworth said, "You ups not going yet!" but 
the^ was a look in her ejM^^Wahe turned it on him, 
that silenced all further nvonstrance on his part. 
A coarse laugh she heard as she closed the door, 
whether of derision or triumph she could not tell ; 
but she went to her own room, and double-locked 
the doors, and paced the floor in great excitement 
until she heard the oflending stranger leave. 

Then she descended to the parlor, looking pale, 
but her bright eye clear, and resolve in every linea- 
ment. Wentworth was alone, standing on the rug, 
with his back to the fire as she entered. 

He evidently quailed as he encountered her full 
glance, but instantly made an efibrt, and attempted 
to bluster it out. 

She approached close up to him before she spoke, 
and then said in a clear, low voice. 

*' I am not come to reproach or to listen to rccrimi- 
jiations, but to tell you I never will submit to such 
insult again.*' And baring her delicate wrist where 
the mark of his fingers was now turning black, »aid, 
"Should my father see that, you well ktfow the 
consequence. I have nothing more to say, but re- 
member it," and passing through the room, she lefl 
him speechless with contending feelings, shame pre- 
dominating perhaps over the others, and retired once 
more to her room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grey dined with Pauline the next 
day, and Wentworth did his best to behave himself 
well. He was attentive and respectful to them, 
aflfectionate to Pauline. 

She looked very pale, however, though she made 
an efibrt to be cheerful and animated. At dinner the 
loose sleeve of her dress falling back as she raised 
her hand, her mother exclaimed, "Oh, Pauline, what 
is the matter with your wrist?" 

Glancing slightly at her husband, who obviously 
changed color and looked uneasy, she said quietly, 
as she drew her bracelet over the dark stains, "I 
struck it and bruised it.'* Wentworth's brow cleared, 
and there was a look of grateful aflection in his eye 
which Pauline had not seen for many a day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grey returned home better satisfied 
with their son-in-law than they had been almost since 
his marriage. So little often do the nearest frieiids 



know of what is going on in the hearts of those 
dearest to them. 

We will not trace Mr. Wentworth's career more 
closely. It is a common one— that of a " wild" yooof 
man settling into a dissipated one. Mr. Grey hetH 
occasionally who his associates were ; and be knew 
them to be men without character, a kind of gentlemei 
"blacklegs." He heard intimations, too, of hk 
habits, and intemperance was leaving its traces it 
his once rather handsome countenance. 

But from Pauline came no murmur. And sooa 
the birth of a. daughter seemed to absorb all her 
feelings, and opened, they trusted, an independeot 
source of happiness for their unhappy child. 

Pauline had hoped that the birth of her infant migbt 
eflect some favorable change in her husband's cos- 
duct. But here again she was open to a new disap- 
pointment. "He hated girls," he said. "If it had 
been a fine boy, it would not have been so bad." 

Pauline sighed, and as she pressed her darling to 
her heart, thanked God in silence that it was not a 
son, who might by a possibility resemble his father. 

The child was a delicate infant from its birth; and 
whether it was the constant sound of its little wailiog 
cries, or that Wentworth was jealous of the mother^ 
passionate devotion to the little creature, or perhaps 
something of both, but he fairly seemed to hite 
it as the months went on. But rude and even 
brutal though he might be, he could not rob FauliDS 
of the happiness of her deep love. She turned reso> 
lutely from her husband to her child. What comfoct 
earth had left for her, she would take there. 

The long summer months and the infant pined 
away, and the beautiful mother seemed wasting with 
it. Mr. and Mrs. Grey were out of town for a few 
weeks, during which the child became alarmingly 
low. The physician gave Pauline little hope. It 
was too weak to be removed for change of air. 
Nature might rally, but nothing more could be done 
for it. Pauline attempted to detain her husband by 
her side, but he shook her rudely ofi*, saying, "Non- 
sense, you are always fancying the brat ill!" and 
the young mother was left desolate by the little bed 
of her dying baby. 

We will pass over those hours of agony, for there 
are no words that can describe them ; but by mid- 
night its young spirit had winged its flight to Heaven, 
and the heart-broken mother wept over it in an 
anguish few even of parents ever knew. 

" That 's Mr. Wentworth's step," said the nurse in 
a low voice to her, as he passed the nursery door. 
" Shall I go to him, ma'am ?" 

"No," said Pauline, "I will go. Do you stay 
here." And rising firmly, she went to her husband's 
room. 

He was lying dressed on the bed as she approached. 
She laid her hand on his shoulder. He opened his 
eyes and looked stupidly at her. She told him their 
child was dead — and he laughed a stupid, brutal 
laugh— the laugh of intoxication. 

Pauline shuddered from head to foot, and returned 

to the bed of her dead child ; and when Mr. and Mrs. 

\ Gtc^ , "7f\io \)Adi V)«cii %«tA Cot ^ «xtvved in the morning, 
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diey found ber as she had lain all night, her anns 
clasped round the infant, and moaning wildly, as 
one wiio has no hope on earth. 

« Take me— take me home !" she said, as she threw 
herself into her mother's arms. 

" Never, my child, to be parted from us again," 
said her father, as he pressed her passionately to 
his heart. 

They miderstood each other, and when the fmieral 
was over, without one word to Wentworth— for 
Pauline could bear nothing more— Mr. Grey took 
Psuline home. 

That night she was in a high fever, and for two or 
three days she continued alarmingly ill— but at the 
end of that time she was enabled to sit up. 

Mr. Grey had, meanwhile, ieen Wentworth; but 
the nature of their conversation he did not repeat to 
his daughter. 

Onc{ aAernoon, however, he came into her sick 
room, and said, 

" Pauline, are you strong enough to see your hus- 
band. He entreats to see you, if but for a few 
minutes." Pauline murmured an acquiescence. 

** My dear," said Mr. Grey, " you must leave 
them — I have promised it ; but Mrs. Granger (the 
nurse) will remain." 

Wentworth presently entered. He seemed calm, 
for the nurse's eye was upon him ; asked her how 
she was, and talked for a few minutes, and then 
getting up, as if to take Pauline's hand for farewell, 
he approached his lips close to her ear, said some 
low muttered words, and left the room. 

Pauline did not speak for some time aAer he had 
withdrawn, and the nurse receiving no answer to 
some question she had asked her, went up to her, and 
found she had fainted. 

Shivering succeeded to fainting fits— faint ings to 
shivering ; they thought that night that she was dying. 

A few days after she said, in a quick, low, fri^- 
ened voice to her mother, 

*' Lock the doors mother, quvck !" 

Much startled, Mrs. Grey did instantly as Pauline 
requested, and then her ear, less fine than the sensi- 
tive organ of her unhappy daughter, caught the 
sound of Wentworth's voice in the hall below. 

" Fear not, my Pauline," she said, as she took her 
in her arms, " your father will protect you ;" but 
no sound escaped Pauline's lips. She was evidently 
intently listening. Soon loud voices were heard, 
doors shutting — and then the street door with a bang. 
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Presently Mr. Gfey's** measured tread was heard 
coming up stairs, and next his hand was on the lock. 

<* Is he alone ?" were the first words Pauline had 
uttered since she had heard her husband's voice. 

"He is, my child." 

** Pauline, fear not, you shall never see him again, 
were the words of her father, uttered in a calm but 
deep voice. 

That night Pauline slept tranquilly, for the first 
time almost since she had known Wentworth. 

She seemed revived in the morning, and Mrs. 
Grey's hopes rose again, but only to be dashed once 
more forever. 

The iron had eaten too deeply in her soul. Pauline's 
slight frame had no power of renovation. The 
spirit seemed to grow brighter and bri^ter as she 
wasted away. Unutterable love and gratitude looked 
out from her eyes, as she turned them from her 
father and mother, alternately ; but she was too weak 
to say much, and gently thus she faded away to fall 
asleep upon earth, awakening a purified and regene- 
rated spirit in heaven. 

Her's was ** a broken and a contrite heart," and of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. 

Gould mortal agony such as Mr. Grey's be added 
to, as he followed his iddiied child to the grave? 

Ye»— even there something was to be added— for 
Wentworth, as chief mourner, stepped forward land 
offered his arm to the unhappy father, which, even at 
that moment, and in that presence, Mr. Grey could 
not help shaking ofll 

And what have this childless, broken-hearted couple 
left of their beautiful daughter? 
A picture— delicate and lovely in its lineaments, but 

** To those who see thee not, my words are weak, 
To those who gaze on thee, what language eoald they 
speak." 

The canvas must fail in the life-speaking eye ; and 
exquisite though the pictured image be, oh! how 
cold to those who knew and idolized the beautiful 
original. 

Heaven help you, tmhappy parents! Your all 
was wrecked in that one frail bark. Though frienda 
may sympathize at first, yet they will grow weary 
of your grief— for such is hmnan nature. God com- 
fort you ! for there is no earthly hope for those who 
have lost their only child. 



SONNET. — TO A MINIATURE. 



IMAOS of lorelmesB ! in thee I view 
The bright, the fair, the perfect coonterpart, 
Of that whieh lore hath graven on my heart. 
In every lineament, to nature true, 
Methinks I can discern lUr spirit through 
Each feature gleaming ; toft, serene and mild. 
And gentle as when on me first she smiled, 
23» 



Stirring my heart with passions strange and 
Would that my tongue coald odebrata the 

Of thy divine original, or swell 
The general chorus, or in lofty lays 

Of her celestial grace and beauty tell, 
But fancy flnners on her unplumed wing, • 
Nona bal aa anf(&?%UT^ va wb«^% v»^^««*^ **^* 



WHORTLEBERRYING. 



|IT AITBKO B. STBXST. 



About the middle of August, the village was 
honored by repeated visits from the little ragged 
population of " Barlow's Settlement," on the *' Bar- 
rens," with quantities of whortleberries for sale. 
"Want any huckleberries to-day?" was heard all 
over. You could n*t stir abroad without some urchin 
with a smirched face— a tattered coat, whose skirts 
swept the dust, showing, evidently, its paternal de- 
scent, and pantaloons patched in the most con- 
spicuous places, more picturesque than decent — 
thrusting a basket of the rich fruit into your very 
face, with an impudent yell of " huckleberries, sir ?" 
or some little girl, the edges of whose scanty frock 
were irregularly scalloped, making a timid courtesy, 
saying meekly, "Don't you want some berries to- 
day, sir ? nice berries, sir, just picked!" 

At length Bill Brattle, who is a resident of the set- 
tlement, came into the village, and said in Wilson's 
bar-room, ♦* that he 'd lived on the Barrens nigh on 
six years, and he 'd never in all that 'ere time seed 
sich an allfired grist of huckleberries. Why there 
was acres on acres on 'em, and he did n't tell no lie 
when he said that the airth was parfectly blue with 



'em." 



This soon got about, and the consequence was a 
whortleberry party the very next day. A number 
of the young people, of both sexes, started in several 
conveyances, and about noon found themselves, 
aAer rumbling through the covered bridge on the 
Neversink River, climbing slowly up the steep wind- 
ing hill that ascends from the east bank of the stream, 
and whence was a beautiful view of the valley 
below. 

Now there are many fine views in Sullivan. It is 
an exceedingly picturesque . county. It has all the 
charms o( precipitous hills, winding valleys, dark 
wooded gorges, lovely river-flats, and meandering 
streams. It is suflicienlly cultivated to have the 
beauty of rural landscape softening the forest scener)', 
without disturbing to any great degree its wildness 
and grandeur. 

This Neversink valley river, although not among 
the finest, is nevertheless a very lovely one — 

Beneath — the clear placid stream comes coursing 
from the north, through narrow but beautiful flats, 
in all the pomp of rural wealth, wrinkled with corn- 
fields, bearded with rye, and whitened with buck- 
wheat, imaging old age rejoicing amongst its bless- 
ings. Opposite, rise steep hills in all the stages of 
cultivation — ^thc black logging — the grain waving 
amidst stumps — and the smooth grassy meadow — 
whilst at the south, where the little river makes a 
bold turn, the sweet landscape is lost in the deep 
mantle of the aboriginal forest. 

Mastering the hill, the whole cavalcade -wns soon 
turning ftito a stony, root-tangled, miry road, leading 



from the turnpike into the heart of the " Barrens,*' 
the territory of the desired fruit. After sinking and 
jolting for some little distance, we carae to a part of 
the track which had been laid over with small paral- 
lel logs, close to each other, and forming what ii 
called in country parlance " a corduroy road " We 
" bumped along" (as Jim Stokes, one of our party, t 
plain young farmer, expressed it) over this railway 
of the woods, until our bones seemed so loose we 
thought we could hear them rattle at every jolt ; and 
at last stopped at a large log cabin which had beeo 
fitted up as a tavern. 

A fierce eagle, with his head nearly all eye, one 
striped claw grasping a bundle of arrows, and the 
other the American flag, served for the sign, and was 
elevated upon a tall hickory sapling, with the ambi- 
tious legend of '• Eagle Hotel ; by A. Pritchard," 
flaunting in a scroll from the ferocious bird's momL 

A smaller log structure, with one large door, tod 
a square opening over it, through which a haymow 
seemed thrusting its brown head, as if to look abroad, 
with a warm glow of sunshine upon it, told plaiolj 
that our horses at all events would not suflfer. 

In a short time we scattered ourselves over the 
ground in the vicinity, in search of our fruit. The 
appearance of things around was quite characteristic 
of the region generally The principcd growth were 
a dwarf species of oak, called in the language of the 
country *' scrub-oak" — low shagg}* spruces — stunted 
gnarled pines, and here and there, particularly in low 
places, tall hemlocks. The earth "was perfectly be- 
strewed with loose stones, between which, however, 
the moss showed itself, thick and green, with immense 
quantities of that beautiful creeping plant called the 
" ground pine," wincfing and twining its rich eme- 
rald branching fingers in every direction. Scores of 
cattle- paths were twisting and interlacing all around 
us, giving, in fact, to the scene, notwithstanding its 
barrenness, a picturesque appearance. There wee 
stone-fences also intersecting each other every 
where, erected for no earthly purpose, as I could 
perceive, but to make way with some part of the 
vast quantities of stone scattered about ; for as to 
culli\'ating the lots, that was entirely out of the 
question. 

There was some little pasturage, however, and the 
bells of the browsing cows were heard tinkling in a 
pleasing manner, and giving somewhat of a social 
character to the desolate landscape. 

We were all soon immersed in our search. The 
bushes were crouching all around us, bearing their 
rich clusters of misty blue berries, covered with the 
soft beautiful down that vanished at the touch leav- 
ing the berry dark and glittering as the eye of a 
squirrel. How like is the down of the fruit to the 
firet gossamer down of the heart — and ah ! how soon 
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the latter idso vanishes at the mde touch of the world. 
The pure yirgin innocence with which God robes 
the creature when fresh from His holy hand ! why 
cannot it stay ! why, oh why, does it so soon depart 
and leave the soul disrobed of its charm and loveli- 
ness. Harsh world, bad world! it destroys ail it 
touches. 

Ahem ! we '11 return. * 

Merry laughter breaks out from the girls, and 
playful scrambles occur amongst them as to who 
should secure the most fruit. The berries pour in 
handfuls in the baskets, which show in some cases 
signs of plethora. I tell you what it is, reader, there 
is sport in picking whortleberries. Strawberries 
pout their rich mouths so low that it gives a sore 
temptation to the blood to make an assault upon the 
head, causing you, when you liA it, to look darkly 
upon various green spots dancing about your eyes. 
Raspberries again, and blackberries, sting like the 
dev — I beg pardon, making your hands twitch up 
like a fit of St. Vitus' dance. But picking whortle- 
berries is all plain sailing. Here are the berries and 
there are your baskets; no getting on your knees, 
(although it must be confessed the bushes are some- 
what low,) and no pricking your fingers to the verge 
of swearing. 

We all hunt in couples— a lover and his sweet- 
heart — and take difiTerent paths. My companion was 
a tall black-eyed girl, the sight of whom always made 
my heart beat quicker, in those unsophisticated days. 
Bare sport we had, and so, doubtless, had the rest. 
Pick, pick, pick went the fingersr— and ruttle, ruttle, 
rattle in the baskets ran the berries. Glorious sport ! 
glorious times! We talked, too, as we picked — 
indeed why should we not — we had the whole Eng- 
lish language to ourselves, and no one to disturb us 
in it— and I tell you what it is — if people can't talk 
they had belter sell their tongue to the surgeons and 
live only through their eyes. What 's the use of 
existing without talk — ay, and email talk too. Small 
talk ii (as somebody I believe says, although I am 
not certain, but no matter) the small change of so- 
ciety, and who has n't the small change, ten chances 
to one hasn't the large. However, we '11 change 
the theme. 

We hear in the distance the hum of male voices, 
and the light silvery tones of female, broken in upon 
by frequent laughter and the music of the cow-bells, 
tingle lingle, tink clink— here — there — ^far off and 
near. 

All of a sudden, as I part a large thick diBter of 
whortleberry bushes, I hear an indescribably quick 
rattle, amounting to a hum as it were— fearful and 
thrilling in the extreme. I start back, but as I do 
so I see in the gloom of the bushes two keen blazing 
orbs, and a long scarlet tongue quivering and danc- 
ing like a curl of fire. " A rattlesnake — a rattle- 
snake," I cry involuntarily — my companion gives a 
little shriek, and in a moment several of our com- 
pany, of both sexes, are hastening toward us. It is 
a peculiarity or want of ability in the reptile to dart 
only its length, and my first recoil had placed me, I 
knew, beyond its reach. But there stood the leafy 



den, studded all over with a profusion of beautiful 
gems, and although the rattle had ceased, there to a 
certainty was the enraged monster, swelling doubt- 
less in his yellow venom ; for it is another trait of 
the crawling, poisonous demons never to desert their 
post, (rather a good trait, by the way, not always 
possessed by those erect rattlesnakes, men,) and we 
must get rid of the dragon before we could come at 
the fruit. Well ! what was to be done ! We couldn't 
think of leaving the field— that would be too bad — 
to be driven off by a snake, and before the eyes of 
our Dulcineas too — it could n't be thought of! So 
one of us cuts a pole with a crotch at the end — the 
rest of us arm ourselves with stones and sticks, and 
then the'poleman commences his attack upon the 
bush. Ha ! that was a thrust, well aimed! hear him 
rattle, hum-m-m — how the bush flutters ! he sprang 
then ! That was a good thrust ! Jupiter, how he 
rattles! see, see, see, there are his eyes! ugh! 
there 's his tongue ! now he darts out his head and 
neck ! Heavens ! what malignant rage and ferocity. 
Keep back, girls! don't be too curious to see! 
Thrust him again ! How he makes the bush flutter ! 
how his eyes shoot around ! how bis tongue darts in 
and om— and whir-r-r-r-r-r- how his rattles shake. 
Now he comes out, head up, tongue out, eyes like 
coals of fire— give him the stones now— a full bat- 
tery of them ! Halloo ! what 's Sloan about there with 
bis crotched pole. Well planted, by Jupiter ! right 
around his neck. Ha ! ha ! ha ! how he twists and 
turns and writhes about — how he would like to bite ! 
how he would like to strike some of that tawny 
poison of his into our veins ! Yes, yes, your snake- 
ship ! but it wont do ! ** you can't come it," as Loaf- 
ing Jim says, " no how you can fix it." 

He 's a tremendous snake though — full four feet ! 
u-g-h ! only think of his crawling around and catch- 
ing hold of the calf of your leg ! Not so pleasant as 
picking whortleberries, to say the least of it. See 
his gray mottled skin ! though it looks beautiful, 
flashing in the rays of the sun— and then the ribbed 
white of his undershape ! However, what shall we 
do with him ! Sloan, hold him tight now, and I 'U 
aim at his head. Good sharp stone this — ^whew— 
well aimed, although I say it— I think he must have 
felt it this time. Halloo ! another stone — from Wes- 
cott. I fancy that made his head ache ! And that 
one has crushed it as flat as a— griddle-cake. 

We again, after this terrific battle, (a dozen against 
one though I must confess,) scatter among the bushes. 
Awful onslaughts are again made amongst the ber- 
ries, and our baskets (those at all events in sight) are 
plumping up with the delicious, ripe, azure balls. 
I have forgotten to mention, though, that it is a very 
warm day. The sky is of a pale tint, as if the bright, 
pure, deep blue had been blancbed out by the heat; 
and all around the horizon are vran thunder-caps 
thrusting up their peaks and suounits. It looks de- 
cidedly thunderish. 

What 's that again ! another alarm ? How that girl 
does scream out there ! What on earth is the matter! 
We rush around a sand-bank, looking warm and 
yellow in tbb vm^ i&d^'ii^ Mb^^ cMBiit «K. "^u^ ^s«!> 
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bieak. There is CaroliDe G. shrinkiiig back tt if 
she would like to eTaporate into thin air, and ese- 
oiiting a series of shrieks, with her open month, of 
the most thrilling character. Yomig Maaoa is a little 
in front, with a knotted stick, doubtless just picked 
npf whilst some ten or twelve rods in advance is a 
great shaggy black bear, very cooUy helping himself 
to the contents of the two baskets hitherto borne by 
the couple, giving himself time, however, every now 
and then to look out of his little black eyes at the 
rightful owners, with rather a spiteful expression, 
but protruding at the same time his red tongue, like a 
cbwn at the circus, as if enjoying the joke of their 
picking and he eating. AAerward I learned that they 
had deposited their baskets on the ground under a 
loaded bush, for greater facility in securing the fruit, 
when suddenly they heard a blow and a snort, and 
looking where the queer sounds came from, they 
saw his Bruinship's white teeth and Mack phiz within 
a foot or two of them, directly over the bush. Aban- 
doning their baskets, they retreated in double quick 
time, and while Mason sought and found a club for 
defence, Caroline made haste to clear her voice for 
the most piercing efforts, and succeeded in perform- 
ing a succession of sustained vocal flights, that a 
steam whistle could n*t much more than match. The 
sight as we came up was in truth somewhat alarm- 
ing, but Bruin did n't seem disposed to be hostile ex- 
cept against the whortleberries, which he certainly 
made disappear in the most summary n^nner ; so we, 
after hushing withdiificulty Caroline's steam whistle, 
(I beg her pardon,) stood and watched him. After he 
had discussed the contents of the baskets, he again 
looked at us, and, rearing himself upon his hind legs, 
with his fore paws hanging down like a dancing 
Shaker, made two or three awkward movements, as 
if dancing an extempore hornpipe, either in triumph 
or to thank us for bis dinner; be next opened his 
great jaws in resemblance to a laugh, again thrust 
out his tongue, saying plainly by it, " had n't you 
better pick some more whortleberries," then delibe- 
rately fell upon his fore feet and stalked gravely 
and solemnly away. As for ourselves, we went 
where he did n't. 

It wanted now about an hour to sundown, and this 
was the time agreed upon by all of us to reunite at 
Pritchard's and start for home. The beautiful charm 
of light and shade cast by the slanting rays already 
began to rest upon the scene. The small oaks were 
glowing through and through — the thick spruces 
were kindled up in their outer edges — the patches of 
moss looked like carpets of gold spread by the little 
genii of the woods — the whortleberry bushes were 
drenched in rich radiance, the fruit seeming like the 
concentrated radiance in the act of dropping— whilst 
the straggling, tall, surly grenadiers of hemlocks had 
put on high-pointed yellow caps, with ra^jrs streaking 
through their branches like muskets. The cow-bells 
were now tinkling everywhere, striking in an odd 
jumble of tones— tingle ling, tingle ling ting tingle- 
as their owners collected together to eat their way 
to their respective milking places— end all told us 
tbMt the day was drawing to a dose. Independen\\7 



of this, a dark crag of dood was lifting ilaelf is ihs 
southwest, with a pale glance of IjgfatBJng shootag 
out of it occasionally, hinting very atrongly of aa 
approaching thunder-storm. 

In aboot half an hour we were all ra-aasembled m 
Pritchard's. I believe I have not desoribed Ihi 
scenery around this little log tavern. There wis t 
ravine at some little distance from it, densely dotked 
with forest. Through it a stream found Us way. 
Directly oppoaite the side porch, the ravine sprail 
widely on eaoh side, shaphig a broad baain of w«l«, 
and then, oontraotiug again, lefl a nannow thrai 
across which a dam had been throws. Over tlii 
dam the stream poured ki a fall of glittering sibw, 
of about ten feet, and then, punxaag its way tfarovfl 
the " Barrens,*' fell into the Sheldrake Brook several 
milea below. Here, at the frdl, Pritohnrd had eredd 
a saw^mill. 

Now people don't generally think there is ajr 
thing very picturesque about saw-milla, but I da 
The weather-beaten boards of the low stmetme, 
some hanging awry, some with great knot-holeB, m 
if they were gifted with orba of vision, or wen 
placed there for the mill to breathe through, sons 
fractured, as if the saw had at timea become out' 
rageous at being always shut up and made to wovk 
there for other people, and had dashed against them, 
determined to gain its liberty— whilst some seem as 
if they had become so tantaliied by the conthmaljtf 
of the machinery, that they had looeeoed their naib, 
and had set up a clatter and thake tberaselves hi 
opposition— tiiese are quite picturesque. Hiea (fas 
broad opening in front, exposing the glittering saw 
bobbing up and down, and pushing its sharp teeik 
right through the bowels of the great peeled log 
fastened with iron claws to the sliding platform be- 
neath—the gallows-like frame in which the mw 
works — ^the great strap belonging to the madiineiy 
issuing out of one comer and gliding into another— 
the sawyer himself, in a red shirt, now wheeling the 
log into its place with his handspike and fastening 
it— and now liAing the gate by the handle proCrudng 
near him — the axe leaning at one side and the riie 
at the other — the loose floor covered with saw-dust^ 
the stained rafters above with boards laid across for 
a loft— the dark sloping slab-roof-— the great black 
wheel continually at war with the water, which, 
dashing bravely against it, finds itself carried off iti 
feet into the buckets, and whirled half around, and 
then coolly dismissed into the stream below — the long 
flume through which the water rushes to the unequal 
fray, and— what next ! 

Then the pond, too, is not to be overlooked. Tliers 
are generally some twenty or thirty logs floating is 
one corner, close to each other, and breaking oat 
into great commotion every time the gate is hoisted 
—the otter is now and then seen gliding in the farther 
nooks — and a quick eye may catch, particularly 
about the dam, where he generally burrows, t 
glimpse of the musk-rat as he dives down. Now 
and then too the wild duck will push his beautiful 
shape with his bright feet through it— the snipe will 
\aWi^\. «nii ^^Xsftst^^ %a ^&a ^Mdsexi say^ along the 
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anks — the woodcock will show his brownish red 
osom amongst the reeds as he comes to stick his 
mg bill into the black ooze for sucking, as dock- 
oys stick straws into molasses hogsheads — and once 
1 a great while, the sawyer, if he 's wide awake, 
rill see, in the Spring or Fall, the wild goose leav- 
ig his migrating wedge overhead, and diving and 
ottering about in it, as a momentary bathing place, 
nd to rest for a time his throat, hoarse with uttering 
it laughably wise and solemn " bonk, honk." Nor 
UHt the ragged and smirched-faced bo3r8 be forgot- 
», eternally on the logs, or the banks, or in the 
jaky scow, with their twine and pin-hooks catching 

spawney-cooks," and "bull-heads'* as worthless as 
liemselves, and as if that were their only business 
1 life. And then the streak of saw-dust running 
long in the midst of the brook below, and forming 
^ow nooks to imprison bubbles and sticks and 
mves and what not, every now and then making a 
)C outward and joining the main body — and lastly the 
iw^mill yard, with its beards, white, dark and 
dden, piled up in great masses, with narrow kines 
aaning through — and gray glistening logs, with their 
ark coats off, waiting their turn to be ** boarded." 

The dond had now risen higher, i^th its ragged 
ointed edges, and murky bosom — sharper lightning 
aahed athwart it, sometimes in trickling streaks, 
ad sometimes in broad glances, whilst low growls 
f thunder were every now and then heard. The 
on was already swallowed up — and a strange, un- 
atoral, ghastly glare was upon every object. The 
tmosphere was motionless — not a stir in the thickets 
roimd, not a movement in the forest at the ravine, 
lurough the solemn silence the crash of the falling 
rater came upon the ear, and its gleam was caught 
gainst the black background of the cloud. It really 
Bemed as if Nature held her breath in anticipating 
9Ror. Higher and higher rose the cloud — fiercer 
Dd fiercer flashed the lightning, sterner and sterner 
ame the peals of the solemn thunder. Still Nature 
eld her breath, still fear deep and brooding reigned, 
lie wild tint «till was spread over all things — the 
ines and hemlocks near at hand seeming blanched 
rilh affright beneath it. Suddenly a darkness smote 
le air — a mighty rush was heard — the trees seemed 
iling upon their faces in convulsions, and with a 
lock as if the atmosphere had been turned into a 
recipitated mountain, amidst a blinding flash and 
•ring, splitting roar, onward swept the blast. An- 
dier flash — another roar — then tumbled the great 
leeted rain. Like blows of the hammer on the 
Avil beat it on the water — like the smitings of a 
lounted host trampled it upon the roof— like the 
mj flying from the cataract smoked it upon the 



earth. The fierce elements of fire and air and water 
were now at the climax of their strife — the dark 
blended shadow of the banners under which they 
fought almost blotting out the view. Occasionally 
glimpses of writhing branches could be seen, but 
only for a moment — all again was dim and obscure, 
with the tremendous sights and soun<b of the storm 
dazzling the eye and stunning the ear. The lightning 
would flash with intolerable brilliancy, and imme- 
diately would follow the thunder with a rattling leap 
as if springing from its lair, and then with a deafen- 
ing, awful weight, as if it had fallen and been splin- 
tered into pieces in the sky. Then would re-open 
the steady deep boom of the rain, and the stern rush- 
ing of the chainless wind. At length the air became 
clearer — the lightning glared at less frequent intervals 
— the thunder became more rolling and distant, and 
the tramp of the rain upon the roof less violent. The 
watery streaks in the atmosphere waxed finer— out- 
lines of objects began to be defined— till suddenly, as 
a growl of thunder died away in the east, a rich 
thread of light ran along the landscape, that looked 
out smiling through its tears ; and thronging out into 
the damp fresh, sweet air, where the delicate gauze- 
like rain was glittering and trembling, we saw on 
one hand the great sun looking from a space of glow- 
ing sky upon the scene, and dashing upon the part- 
ing clouds the most superb and gorgeous hues — 
whilst on the other smiled the lovely rainbow, the 
Ariel of the tempest, spanning the black cloud and 
soaring over the illuminated earth, like Hope spread- 
ing her brilliant halo over the Christian's brow, and 
brightening with her beautiful presence his impend- 
ing death. 

We all concluded to wait for the moon to rise be- 
fore we started for home, and in the meanwhile an- 
other cloud arose and made demonstration. This 
storm, however, was neither so long nor so violent 
as the first, and we found attraction in viewing the 
lightning striking into ghastly convulsions the land- 
scape — so that the falling rain — the bowed trees — 
the drenched earth — the streaked mill, and the gleam- 
ing water-fall were opened to our view for an instant, 
and then dropped as it were again into the blackness. 
But after a while the sky cleared its forehead of all 
its frowns — ^the broad moon wheeled up— and in her 
rich glory we again moved slowly along the rough 
road, until we came to the smooth turnpike, where 
we dashed along homeward, with the cool, scented 
air in our faces, and the sweet smile of the sim's 
gentle and lovely sister resting all about us, making 
the magnificent Night appear like Day with a veil of 
softening silver over his dazzling brow. 



STANZAS. 



B firm, and be cheerfal. The creature who lightens 
The natural burdens of life when he may, 
Hio smiles at small evils, enhances and brightens 
The pleasures which Hesren has spread in his way. 



Then why yield your spirits to eare and to sorrow? 

Rejoice in the present, and smile while yon may ; 
Nor, by thinking of woes which tiui^ vgtt^u^ v>TB«xtcr« ^ 

lioae the VAtnin^ '^iiyft\i'BMn«& Vas v«a\«&>i>^Kt > 
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WiTB heart that thrilled to erery earnest line, 
I had been reading o'er that antique etory, 

Wherein the yoath half human, half divine, 
Of all love-lore the Eidolon and glory, 

Child of the Son, with mosic't pleading spell, 
In Pinto's palace swept, for love, his golden shell ! 

And in the wild, swe^ legend, dimly traced, 
My own heart's history unfolded seemed :^ 

Ah ! lost one ! by thy lover-minstrel graced 
With homage pure as ever woman dreamed, 

Too fondly worshiped, since such fate befell, 
Was it not sweet to di^— became beloved too well f 

The scene is round md l^Throned amid the gloom, 
As a flower smiles on JBtna's fatal breast, 

Toung Proserpine beside her lord doth bloom ; 
And near— of Orpheus' soul, oh ! idol blest ! — 

While low for thee he tunes his lyre of light, 
I see tiky meek, fair form dawn through that lurid night ! 

I see the glorious boy— his dark locks wreathing 

Wildly the wan and spiritual brow. 
His sweet, curved lip the soul of music breathing ; 

Bis blue Greek eyes, that speak Love's loyal vow ; 
I see him bend on (Am that eloquent glance, 
Hie while thoee wondrons notes the realm of terror 
trance! 

I see his face, with more than mortal beauty 
Kindling, as armed with that sweet lyre alone, 

Pledged to a holy and heroic duty. 
Be stands serene before the awful throne. 

And looks on Hades' horrors with clear eyes, 
Mnee thou, his own adored Eurydice, art n%h I 

Now soA and low a prelude sweet uprings, 

As if a prisoned angel — pleading there 
For life and lov^—were fettered 'neath the strings, 

And poured his passionate soul upon the air ! 
Anon, it clangs with wild, exultant swell. 
Till the MA psean peals triumphantly through Hell I 

And thou— thy pale hands meekly locked before th< 
Thy lad eyes drinking lift from his dear gazft— 

Thy Hps apart— thy hair a halo o'er thee. 
Trailing around thy throat Its golden maze— 

Tbos— with all words in passionate silence dying— 
Within thy soul I bear Love's eager voice replying— 






*' Play on, mine Ondieas ! Lo ! while these are fguit%, 
Charmed into statues by thy Ood^tanght strain, 

I— I alone, to thy dear (kee upraising 
My tearful glance, the life of life regain ! 

For every tone that steals into my heart 
Doth to its worn, weak pulse a mighty power impart. 

Play on, mine Orpheus ! while thy mnsle floats 
Through the dread realm, divine with tmth and giMs 

Bee, dear one ! how the chain of linked notes 
Has fettered every wpliit in its place ! 

Even Death, beside me, still and hdpless lies ; 
And strives in vain to chill my frame with hia oold cyH^ 

Still, mine own Orpheus, sweep the golden lyre ! 

Ah ! dost thou mark how gentle Proserpine, 
With clupbA hands, and eyes whose aznre fire 

Oleams through quick tears, thrilled by thy lay, dolk 
Her graceful head upon her stem lord's breast, [kn 
Like an o'erwearied child, whom music lulls to rest? 

Play my proud minstrel I strike the chords again ! 
Lo ! Victory crowns at last thy heavenly akill ! 

For Pluto turns relenting to the strain- 
Be waves his hand— he upernkM his awf ol will ! 

My glorious Greek .' lead on ; but ah ! still lead 
Thy soul to thy sweet lyre, lest yet thou lose thy friaad ! 

Think not of me! Think rather of the tiine. 

When moved by thy resistless melody. 
To the strange magic of a song sublime. 

Thy argo grandly glided to the sea ! 
And in the majesty Minerva gave. 
The graeefVil galley swept, with joy, the soonding watt! 

Or see, in Fancy's dream, thy Thracian trees, 

Their proud heads bent submissive to the sound, 
Swayed by a tuneful and enchanted breeze, 

March to slow mn^c o'er tb' astonished ground- 
Grove after grove descending from the hills, 
While round thee weave their dance the glad, faarmoi^ 
rills. 

Think not of me ! Ha ! by thy mighty sire, 
My lord, my king ! recall the dread behest ! 

Turn not— «h ! turn not back those eyes of fire ! 
Oh ! lost, forever lost ! undone ! unblest ! 

I faint, I die ! — the serpent's fang once more 
Is here !— nay, grieve not thus ! life but net Lo^e a &m 



THE VOICE OF THE NIGHT WIND. 
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Wmor the day-king is descending 

On the blue hill's breast to lie, 
And some spirit-artist blending 

On the flushed and bending sky 
All the rainbow's hues, I listen 

To the breeze, while in my eye 
Tears of bitter anguish glisten. 

As I think of days gone by. 

Ohaoffe, raleatless ehange is lighting 
Oa the brow of young and fair, 

Aad wilk boa hnd is writing 
Ttim 9i fritf aad aorrow thva. 



\ 



On life's journey friends have fhltered, 

And beside its pathway lie. 
But that breeze, with voice unaltered, 

Sings as in the days gone by. 

Sings old songs to soothe the anguish 

Of a heart whose hopes are flown ; 
Cheering one condemned to languish 

In this weary world alone ; 
Tells old tales of loved ones o'er me, 

Dearest ones, remembered well. 
That have passed away before me, 

lew a\f^^Met\Ki^\» ^c«ii£l. 



MAJOR-GENERAL WORTH. 
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All pencils naturally exhibit a great desire to be- 
eome acquainted with the events of the lives of those 
individuals who have made themselves or their 
country illustrious. It is very pleasant to inquire 
into the nature of the studies which matured their 
minds, to examine the incidents of their early career, 
and follow them through the obscurer portions of 
their lives for the purpose of ascertaining if the man 
corresponds with the idea we have formed of him. 

Gren. Worth has recently attracted so much atten- 
tion, and the events of his whole life have been so 
stirring, that this is peculiarly the case with him. No 
one can think without interest of one who, while a 
boy almost, opposed the British veterans at Chippewa 
and Lundy's Lane, and in his manhood won a yet 
h%;faer reputation amid the hamacs of Florida, and 
in front of the batteries of Molino del Rey and Mon- 
terey. It is, however, a matter of much regret that 
ofWorth's early history and family annals but little 
is known. It is true, no man in the army has been 
the theme of so much camp-fire gossip, or the hero 
of so many gratuitous fabrications; but we are able 
to learn nothing of him previous to his entry into the 
service. A thousand anecdotes without any basis 
in truth have been told of him, altogether to no pur- 
pose; for one who has so many real claims to dis- 
tinction need never appeal to factitious honors. 

Gen. Worth, at the commencement of the last war 
with Great Britain, is said to have been a resident of 
Albany, N. Y., and to have been engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits. Animated by the feeling of patriot- 
ism which pervaded the whole people, he left the 
desk and ledger, and is said to have enlisted in the 
2Dd regiment of artillery, then commanded by Col. 
. lard, aAerward a general officer of distinction. 
The lieut colonel of one of the battalions of this 
regiment was Winfield Scott, the attention of whom 
Worth is said soon to have attracted. Col. Scott is 
said to have exerted himself to procure him a com- 
mission, and to have taken care of his advancement. 
This may or may not be true ; it is sure, however, 
that Worth first appears in a prominent position in 
the military annals of the United States as theaid-de- 
eamp and protege of General Scott, at the battle of 
Chippewa, where Scott was a brigadier. Worth was 
his aid, having in the interim become a first lieutenant. 

No man in America is ignorant of the events of that 
day, which retrieved the disgrace of Hull's surrender, 
and reflected the greatest honor on all the participants 
in its events. For his gallantry and good conduct, 
Mr. Madison bestowed on Lieut. Worth the brevet 
of captain ; and be was mentioned in the highest 
terms in the general orders of the officers under 
whom he served. The brevet of Worth was an- 
nounced to the army and nation in the same order 
which told of the promotion of McNeil, Jessup, 
Towson, and Leavenworth. Strangely enough, 
though death has been busy with the officers of the 
last war, all who were breveted for their servicea on 



that occasion, with one or two exceptions, are now 
alive. The battle of Chippewa occurred on the {kb 
of July, 1814, and was the date of Worth's first 
brevet. 

Though a brevet captain, Worth continued with 
Scott in the important position of aid-de-camp, and 
served hi that capacity at Lundy'ft Lane, in the 
battle of July 25th, 1814. On that occasion he dis- 
tinguished himself in the highest degree, and won the 
reputation his whole subsequent career has confirmed, 
of coolness, decision, and activity. During this en- 
gagement the whole British force was thrown on the 
9th foot, commanded by the veteran Lieut. Col. 
Leavenworth. This officer sent for aid to Gen. 
Scott, who on that occasion gave Gen. Taylor the 
example after which that gallant general acted at 
Buena Vesta. He repaired to the menaced point 
with the strong reinforcement of his own person and 
aid, and had the proud satisfaction of seeing the 
attacking column beaten back, and the general who 
led it made prisoner. At the moment of success, 
however, both Scott and Capt. Worth fell wounded 
severely. The country appreciated their services, 
and each received from Mr. Madison the brevet of 
another grade, with date from the day of the battle. 
Bfojor Worth soon recovered, but, attached to Gen. 
Scott's person, accompanied him southward, as soon 
as the wound of the latter enabled him to bear the 
fatigue of travel. 

When peace came Worth was a captain in the 
line and a major by brevet, with which rank he was 
assigned to the military command of the corps of 
Cadets at West Point. This appointment, ever con- 
ferred on men of talent, is the highest compliment an 
officer of the service of the United States can receive 
in time of peace. To Worth it was doubly grateful, 
because he was not an elevi of the institution. Ten 
years after the battle of Niagara, Major Worth was 
breveted a lieutenant colonel, and when in 1832 the 
ordnance corps was established, he became one of its 
majors. In July, 1832, on the organization of the 
8th infantry, Lieut Col. Worth was appointed to its 
colonelcy. 

Hitherto we have seen Worth in a subordinate 
position, where he was unable to exhibit the highest 
qualification of a soldier, that of command. Since 
his entry into the service he had been either an 
officer of the staJT, or separated from troops. He 
was now called on to participate in far more stirring 
scenes. The war against the Seminoles in Florida 
had long been a subject of great anxiety to both the 
government and the people, and thither Worth was 
ordered, after a brief but eflTective tour of service on 
the northern frontier, then infested by the Canadian in- 
surgents. At first he acted subordinately to the late 
Gen. Armif tead, but, on the retirement of that officer, 
assumed command. The war was prosecuted by 
him with new vigor, and the Indians defeated ulti- 
matelv slFUi\t\akt\»^ imm ^^ ^^. ^OoiSi^ fe^^Qc^^^t^ 
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1842. This fight was virtually the tennination of 
the war, the enemy never again having shown 
himself in force. Gen. Worth was highly compli- 
mented for his services on this occasion, and received 
the brevet of brigadier general. 

During the season of peace which followed Gen. 
Worth remained almost constantly with his regiment, 
which more than once changed its station; and when 
the contest with Mexico began, reported to Gen. 
Taylor at Corpus Christi. His situation here was 
peculiar, and he became involved in a dispute in 
relation to precedence and command with the then 
Col. Twiggs, of the 2nd dragoons. The latter officer 
was by several years Worth's seni )r in the line, and, 
according to the usual opinion in the army, entitled 
to command, though many of the most accomplished 
soldiers of the service thought the brevet of Worth, 
on this occasion at least, where the corps d^armie 
was made up of detachments, valid as a commission. 
This dispute became so serious that Gen. Taylor 
interferred, and having sustained Col. Twig^, Gen. 
Worth immediately tendered his resignation to the 
President. 

There is no doubt but that the decision in favor of 
Gen. Twiggs was correct, and that Worth was 
radically wrong in his conception of the effect of his 
brevet. He, however, had been brought up under 
the eye of Gen. Scott, who entertained the same 
ideas on this subject, and who, years before, under 
precisely similar circumstances, had resigned his 
commission. Gen. Worth having proceeded from 
the Rio Grande to Washington, the President refused 
to accept his resignation, and he returned at once to 
the army. 

The resignation of Worth was a most untoward 
circumstance, for during his absence from the army 
hostilities commenced, and he lost all participation 
in the battles of Palo Alto and La Resaca. 

When, after the capture of Matamoras, the army 
again advanced, Worth had resumed his post, and 
acquiesced cheerfully in the decision which had been 
given against him. The laurels he had not gra.Hped 
on the Rio Grande were won in front of the batteries 
of La Loma de la Lidependencia, and in the streets 
of Monterey. Amid the countless feats of daring 
recorded by military history, none will be found to 
surpass his achievements in the slow, painful, but 
bold entry h j effected through a city swarming with 
defenders, to the very plaza. For his gallantry on 
this occasion he received the brevet of major general, 
and, with the exception of Generals Scott and Taylor, 
is believed to be the only officer in the service who 



has received three war>brevet8. Gen. Worth from 
this time became one of the national idols. 

When Gen. Scott asstuned command of the expe> 
dition against Vera Cruz and the capital, one of hi» 
first acts was to order Gen. Worth and the remmot 
of his division to join him. The general-in-cUef 
remembered the events, on the northern frontier, of 
1814, and anticipated much in Mexico. He was not 
disappointed in this expectation, for at Vera Cns soid 
in the valley of Mexico, his old aid did not distp> 
point him, and proved that service bad but matured 
the judgment of the soldier of Chippewa and 
Niagara. 

It was at Molino del Rey that Worth dii^played 
his powers with most brilliancy. When it bectme 
evident that the city of Mexico must be uken bj 
force, a prominent position was assigned to Gea. 
Worth, who, with his division and Cadwallader*i 
brigade, was ordered to carry the strong positioa of 
Molino del Rey, and destroy its defences. This spot 
is famous in Mexican history as Ctuas MaUSy snd 
and is the scene of the.famou8 plan^ or revolutioB,of 
Feb. 2, 1823, by virtue of which a republican fom of 
government may be said to exist in Mexico. It liei 
westward of Chapultepec, the old palace of the Arise 
kings, and from the nature of its position, and the 
careful manner in which it was fortified, was a posi* 
tion of great strength. It lay at the foot of a rapid 
declivity, enfiladed by the fire of Chapultepec, and to 
situated, that not a shot could be discharged but mat 
fall into an assailing column. 

Under these great difficulties the works -were 
carried, Worth all the while marching with the 
column, and directing the operations of the bone 
artillery and infantry of which it was composed, lo 
respect to this part of the operations in front of 
Mexico Gen. Scott adopted, without comment, the 
report of Gen. Worth. This is a rare compliment, and 
proceeding from suc^ a person as Scott should be 
highly estimated. 

After the capture of the city of Mexico, difficnltics 
occurred between Gen. Worth and the general-in* 
chief, and a friendship of thirty-five years was aj^ 
rently terminated. The matter is now the subject 
of consideration before a competent tribunal, sod 
non nobis tantas componer elites. 

Gen. Worth is yet in Mexico. His age is aboit 
fifty-six or eight, and in his personal appearance ire 
mingled the bearing of the soldier and of the gentk- 
man. The excellent portrait given of him is firoo 
a Daguerreotype by Mr. Clarke, of New York. 



ENCOURAGEMENT. 



Wkxh first peeps oat from earth the modest vine, 

Asking but little qwce to live and grow. 
How easily some step, withont design, 

ICay crash the being from a thing so low ! 

But let the hand that doth delight to show 
Sopport to fceUefltess, the tendril twine 

Anmad sone Jaitie*>work, and H wiU bestow 



Its thanks in fragrance, and with bloeeonu shine. 

And thus, when Genius first puts forth its shoot- 
So timid, that it scarce dare ask to live— 
The tender germ, if trodden under foot, 
Shrinks back again to its und>nng root ; 
While kindly training bids it upward strive, 
Ktid \Q \2bA fuvu^ Hc^wexm immortal five. s. c. xoaniT. 



THE CHANGED AND THE UNCHANGED. 
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CHAPTER I. 

** Report says that my queenly cousin is to lay 
aside her absolute sceptre, and submit to a lord and 
master," said George Mason, to his cousin, Emily 
Earl, as she took his arm for an evening walk. 

" If you mean that I am to be married, that is a 
report which truth does not require me to contradict," 
said the young lady, in a tone adapted to repress the 
familiar manner of her companion. Ue had just 
returned from a long absence in a foreign land. His 
early youth had been passed in his uncle's family. 
He left bis cousin a beautiful girl. He found her 
on his return a still more beautiful woman. 

*'I am very anxious," said he, with a slight change 
of manner, " to see the man who has drawn so 
splendid a prize. Is he like the picture you drew of 
the man you would marry, as we sat by the willow 
brook from the rising of the moon to its meridian? 
You remember that most beautiful night?" 

''It is not desirable to remember all the follies of 
childhood," said Emily, coldly. Mason was silent. 
It was plain that they were no longer what they had 
been, brother and sister. 

After walking for some distance in silence, Emily 
remarked, in a tone inviting conversation, " You 
must have seen a great deal of the world." 

''I have had some means of observation," he re- 
plied, '' but I have seen nothing to wean me from 
this spot, and from my friends here." 

" Your friends are obliged to you for the compli- 
ment." 

" I did not intend the remark as a compliment." 
Again there was an interval of silence. ''I have 
been absent four years," said Mason, as though 
speaking to himself, " and I am not conscious of any 
change, so far as my feelings are concerned. The 
same persons and things which I then loved, I love 
now. The same views of life which I then cherished 
I cherish now." 

*' Experience and knowledge of the world," said 
Emily, " ought to give wisdom." 

" I am so perverse as to regard it as wisdom to 
hold on to the dreams of our early days." 

''Our view.H ought, it seems to me, to change as 
we grow older." 

" I am not sure that we ought to grow old, so far 
as our feelings are concerned." 

" You would engage in the vain effort to retain 
the dews and freshness of morning, after the sun has 
arisen with a burning heat." 

"I believe the dew of our youth may be preserved 
even until old age." 

" I am surprised that acquaintance with the world 
has not corrected your views of life. One would 
think that you had lived in entire seclusion." 
24 



" I am surpri-sed that the romantic, warm-hearted 
Emily Earl should become the worldly-wise lecturer 
of her cousin." 

"We had better speak upon some other subject. 
Had you a pleasant voyage homeward?" 

" Yes. It could not be otherwise, when my face 
was toward 'my own, my native land,* and the 
friends so fresh in my remembrance." 

A slight shade of displeasure flitted across Emily's 
features. Sbe made no remark. 

" Where is Susan Grey ?" said Mason. 

"She is dead." 

" Indeed ! She was just my own age. She was a 
single-hearted girl." 

" She oAen inquired for you. You never fancied 
yourself in love with her ?" 

" No. Why that question !" 

"She was under the impression that we were 
engaged, and seemed quite relieved when I informed 
her that she was mistaken." 

"What has become of Mary Carver?" 

" She is married, and lives in that house," pointing 
to a miserable but near at hand. 

" Is it possible ?" 

" Her husband is intemperate. It was a clandes- 
tine marriage — a love match, you know." 

" Was her husband intemperate when she married 
him ?" 

"Not habitually so. He was so very romantic 
and devoted to her, so that, I suppose, she thought she 
could reform him." 

'*Wbat has become of Mr. Ralston, your old 
friend?" admirer, he would have said, but he deemed 
it unwise. 

"He is a lawyer here, in a small way. I believe 
they think of sending him to Congress." 

"Is he married?" 

" No." 

" I thought he seemed to be attached to you ; at 
least I hoped that he would become my cousin." 

" I will answer your questions in regard to others 
— ^my own affairs do not require remark." 

This rebuke^ so unlike any thing he had ever 
received from his cousin, led him to fix his gaze upon 
her countenance, as if to make sure of her identity. 
There could be no mistake. There was the same 
brilliant eye, the same faultless features on which be 
had gazed in former years. A conciliating smile led 
him to resume his inquiries. 

"Is Eliza Austin married?" His voice, as he 
asked this question, was far from natural, perhaps in 
consequence of the agitation which the rebuke just 
spoken of had occasioned. 

"No; she lives somewhere in the village, I don't 
know exactly where." 
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'* Do you ever see her?" 

''Yes; she lives with her aunt, who sometimes 
washes for us, so that I see her niece occasionally/' 

" Why does she live with her aunt ?" 

" Her mother died soon after you went avray " 

"Eliza still lives in the village, then?" To this 
very unnecessary question his cousin bow^ed in reply. 
Few words more passed between them during the 
remainder of their walk. 

" You do not stay out as late as you used to do," 
said Mrs. Earl, as they entered the parlor. 

"We are no longer children," said Emily. Mason 
could scarcely repress an audible sigh, as those words 
fell from her lips. At an early hour, he repaired to 
his chamber. 

CHAPTER n. 

George Mason was left an orphan in his early 
youth. He then became a member of his uncle's 
family, and the constant companion of his cousin 
Emily. He desired no society but hers. Her slightly 
imperious temper did not interfere with the growth 
of hi«i affection. She had a sister's place in his glowing 
heart. He was in some sense her teacher, and she 
caught something of his romantic nature. Of the 
little circle of her associates, he was the idol. 

At the age of fourteen he lefl home to pursue his 
studies for two years at a public institution. At the 
end of that period he became a clerk in a large com- 
mercial establishment in the city. At the close of 
the first year he accompanied one of the principals 
abroad, and remained there in chai^ of the business 
for nearly four years. He was now on the high road 
to wealth. 

Soon after George Mason had gone abroad, Emily 
Earl went to the city to complete her education. She 
was in due time initiated into the mysteries of fashion- 
able life. Introduced to society by a relative of 
unquestionable rank, her face and form presented 
attractions suiUcient to make her the object of atten- 
tion and flattery. Four successive winters were 
passed in the city. She was the foremost object of 
all " who flattered, sought, and sued." Is it strange 
that her judgment was perverted, and her heart eaten 
out ? Is it strange that her cousin found her a changed 
being? 

She had engaged to marry one whose claim to her 
regard was the thousands he possessed, and tlie 
eagerness with which he was sought by those whose 
chief end was an establL«hment in life. She had 
taught herself to believe that the yearnings of the 
heart were to be classed with the follies of childhood. 

Henry Ralston was the son of a small farmer, or 
rather of a man who was the pot«>essor of a small 
farm, and of a large soul. Henry was modest, yet 
aspiring; gentle, yet intense in his affections. The 
patient toil and rigid self-denial of his father gave 
him the advantage of an excellent education. In 
childhood he was the frequent companion of George 
and Emily. Even then an attachment sprung up in 
his heart for his fair playmate. This was quietly 
eberished ; and when he entered upon the practice of 
Ae law in hia aative Tillage, he offered Emi\7 Yi\a \ 



hand. It was, without hesitation or apparent paio, 
rejected. Thus she cast away the only true beait 
which was ever laid upon the altar of her beauty. 
He bore the disappointment with outward calmnese, 
though the iron entered his soul. He gave all ha 
energies to the labors of his profession. Such ms 
the impression of his ability and worth, that he vm 
about to be supported, apparently without opposition, 
for a seat in the national councils. 

Eliza Austin was the daughter of a deceased 
minister, who had worn himself out in the cause of 
benevolence, and died, leaving his wife and daugber 
penniless. She was several years younger tbu 
George and Emily ; but early trials seemed togire 
an early maturity to her mind. She was seldom 
their companion, for her young days were spent ia 
toil, aiding her mother in her efforts to obtain a scaitfy 
subsistence. Her intelligence, her perception of lie 
beautiful, and her devotion to her mother made a 
deep impression upon Geoi^, and led him to regud 
her as he regarded no other earthly being. Loog 
before the idea of love was associated with her name, 
he felt for her a respect approaching to veneratioo. 
He had often desired to write to her during bis 
absence, but his entire ignorance of her situatioo 
rendered it unwise. 

The waters of affliction had been wrung out tober 
in a full cup. The long and distressing sickness of 
her mother was ended only by the grave. She was 
then invited to take up her abode with her fathers 
sister, whose intemperate husband had broken her 
spirit, but had not exhausted her heart. It was sad 
for Eliza to exchange the quiet home, the voice of 
affection, of prayer, and of praise, for the hanh 
criminations of the drunkard's abode. She would 
have left that abode for service, but for the distre«» 
it would have given her aunt. 

Death at length removed the tormentor, and those 
who had ministered to his appetite swept away all 
his property. 

The mind of Aunt Mary, now more than half a 
wreck, utterly revolted at the idea of separation from 
her niece. Eliza could not leave her. Declining an 
eligible situation as a teacher in a distant village, she 
rendered her aunt all the assistance in her power ia 
her lowly employment— believing that the path dic- 
tated by affection and duty, though it might meet 
with tlie neglect and the scorn of men, would not 
fail to secure the approbation of God. 



{< 



CHAPTER III. 
Well, George," said Mr. Earl, as they were 
seated at the breakfast-table, " how do you intend to 
dispose of yourself to-day ?" 
" I have a great many old friends to visit, sir." 
"It may not be convenient for some of them to see 
you early in the morning." 

" Some of them, I think, will not be at all par- 
ticular respecting the time of my visits. There is 
the white rock by the falls which I must give an hour 
to; and I must see if the old trout who lived under it 
has taken as good care of himself during my 
ab&encQ «& bA did before I went away. And there 
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ia the willow grove, too, which I wish very much 
to see." 

"It has been cut down." 

"Cut down '.—what for?" 

"Mr. Buliard thought it interfered with his 
prospect." 

"Why did you not interfere, cousin?" turning to 
Emily. 

" It was nothing to me what he did with his grove," 
said Emily. 

'^ Oh, I had forgotten—" George did not finish the 
sentence. He turned the conversation to some of 
the ordinary topics of the day. 

AAer breakfast, he set out for Willow Brook, and 
seated himself upon the white rock. The years that 
had passed since in childhood he sat upon that rock, 
were reviewed by him. Though he had met with 
trials and temptations, yet he was thankful that he 
could return to that rock with so many of the feelings 
of childhood; that his heart's best emotions had not 
been polluted by the world, but were as yet pure as 
the crystal stream before him. 

When he rose from that rock, instead of visiting 
the other haunts of his early dgtys^ he found himself 
moving toward the village. Now and then a familiar 
face was seen. By those who recognized him, he 
was warmly greeted. It was not until he met a 
stranger that he inquired for the residence of the 
widow and her niece. He was directed to a small 
dwelling in a narrow lane. He knocked at the open 
door. The widow, who was busily employed in 
smoothing the white linen before her, bade him enter, 
but paused not from her work. 

" Is Eliza at home?" said Mason.* 

"Who can you be that want to see Eliza?" said 
the poor woman, still not lifting her eyes from her 
work. 

" I am an old friend of hers," said Mason. 

" A friend ! a friend !" said she, pausing and looking 
upward, as if striving to recall the idea belonging to 
the word. " Yes, she had friends once — ^where have 
they gone ?" 

Again she plied her task, as if unconscious of his 
presence. He seated himself and watched her counte- 
nance, which revealed so sad a history. Her lips 
kept moving, and now and then she spoke aloud., 
" Poor girl ! a hard life has she had — it may all be 
right, but I can't sec how; and now she might be a 
lady if she would leave her poor, half-crazy aunt." 
Her whispers were then inaudible. Soon she turned 
to Mason and said, as if in reply to a question, " No, 
I never heard her complain. When those she used 
to visit don't know her, and look the other way 
when they meet her, she never complains. What 
will become of her when her poor old aunt is gone ? 
Who will take care of her?'* 

" I will," said Mason. 

" Who may you be ?" said she, scanning his counte- 
nance as if she had now seen him for the first time. 

" A friend of her childhood." 

" What is your name ?" 

" George Mason." 

'* George Mason ! George Mason !— I have heard 



that name before. It was the name she had over so 
often when she had the fever, poor thing ! I did not 
know what she said, though she did not say a word 
during the whole time that would not look well 
printed in a book. Did you use to live in the big 
white house ?" 
" Yes, I used to live with my Uncle Earl." 
"And with that /o^/y," laying a fierce emphasis 
upon the word, " who never speaks to Eliza now, 
though Eliza watched night aAer night with her when 

M^e was on the borders of the grave. Are you like 
er ?" observing him to hesitate, she asked in a more 
excited manner, " are you like Emily Earl ?" Fear- 
ing that her clouded mind might receive an impres- 
sion difficult to remove, he promptly answered " No." 

" I am glad of it," said the widow, resuming her 
work. 

The last question and its answer was overheard by 
Eliza, as she was coming in from the garden where 
she had been attending to a few flowers. She turned 
deadly pale as she saw Mason, and remainded stand- 
ing in the door. He arose and took her hand in both 
of his, and was scarcely able to pronounce her name. 
The good aunt stood with uplifted hands, gazing with 
ludicrous amazement at the scene. Eliza was the 
first to recover her self-poesession. She introduced 
Mason to her aunt as an old friend. 

" Friend !— are you sure he is a friend?" 

" He is a friend," said Mason, " who is very grateful 
to you for the love you have borne her, and the care 
you have taken of her." 

" There," said she, opening a door which led to a 
parlor, perhaps ten feet square, motioning to them 
to enter. Mason, still retaining her trembling hand, 
led Eliza into the room, and seated her on the sofa, 
the chief article of furniture it contained. Her eyes 
met his earnest gaze. They were immediately filled 
with tears. His own overflowed. He threw his arm 
around her, and they mingled their tears in silence. 
It was long ere the first word was spoken. Eliza at 
length seemed to wake as from a dream. 

" What am I doing?" said she, attempting to re- 
move his arm, *'we are almost strangers." 

"Eliza," said he, solemnly, "do you say what 
you feel ?'* 

, " No, but I know not — " she could not finish the 
sentence. 

" Eliza, you are dearer to me than any one upon 
earth." She made no eflTorts to resist the pressure of 
his arm. There were moments of eloquent silence. 

" Eliza, will you become my wife?" 

" Do you know how utterly destitute I am ?" 

" That has no connection with my question." 

" If you are the same George Mason yon used to 
be, you wish for a direct answer. I will." It was 
not till this word was spoken that he ventured to 
impress a kiss upon her cheek. 

"I have not done right," said Eliza; "you ran 
never know how much I owe to that dear aunt. I 
ought not to engage myself without her consent— I 
can never be separated from her." 

"You cannot suppose that I would wish you to 
be se^gemled.^^ 
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<* You are the same — " ehe was about to add some 
epitheU of praise, but checked herself. " How is it 
that you have remained unchanged?" 

**By keeping bright an image in my heart of 
hearts." 

With some difficulty Eliza rose, and opening the 
door, spoke to her aunt. She came and stood in the 
door. 

"Well, ma'am," said Mason, "I have gained 
Eliza's consent to change her name, if you will give 
your consent." She stood as one bewildered. Th^ 
cloud which rested on her countenance was painf^ 
to behold. It was necessary to repeat his remark 
before she could apprehend it. 

<< Ah, is it so? It has come at last. He doeth all 
things well. I had n*t faith to trust Him. He doeth 
all things well." 

" We have your consent?" 

" If she is half as loving to you as she has been to 
me, you will never be sorry. But what will become 
of me?" 

" We have no idea of parting with you. She has 
g^ven her consent only on condition that you go with 
us." The old lady fixed her gaze upon her niece. 
It was strange that features so plain, so wrinkled by 
age and sorrow, could beam with such affection. 
She could find no words to express her feelings. She 
closed the door, and was heard sobbing like a child. 

Hour after hour stole away unnoted by the lovers. 
They were summoned to partake of the frugal meal 
spread by Aunt Mary's hands, and no apologies were 
made for its lack of store. Again they retired to the 
little parlor, and it was not till the sun waa low in 
the west, that be set out on his return to the '< white 
house." 

" We conclude that you have passed a happy day," 
said Mrs. Earl, " at least your countenance sa}*s so. 
We began to feel anxious about you." 

<' I went to the brook first, and then to the village." 

" Have you seen many of your old friends?" 

** Several of them." 

Mason was released from the necessity of answer- 
ing further questions by the arrival* of a carriage at 
the door. Mr. Earl rose and went to the window. 
*' Mr. Benfield has come," said he. Emily arose 
and left the room to return in another dress, and 
with flowers in her hair. 

Mr. Benfield was shown to his room, and in a few 
moments joined the family at the tea-table. Emily 
received him with a smile, which, however beautiful 
it may have been, was not like the smile of Eliza 
Austin. Mason saw that Mr. Benfield belonged to a 
class with which he was perfectly well acquainted. 
<< It is well," thought he, " that she has filed down 
her mind, if she must spend her days with a man 
like him.'^ Mason passed the evening with his uncle, 
though he was sadly inattentive to his uncle's remarks. 
;Emily and Mr. Benfield took a viralk, and on their 
return did not join the family. Benfield's object in 
Tisiting the country at this time was to fix a day for 
his marriage. The evening was spent by them in 
discusMog BMtttrs pertaining to that event. 
Jt wa$ neceanry for Mr. Benfield to letuti^ lo \\ve 



city on the aflemooo of the foUowing day. Masos, 
for various reasons, determined to accompany hia. 
Part of the morning was spent with Elisa, and 
arrangements for their union were easily fixed upoa. 
JNo ooetly preparations for a wedding were thonglB 
to be necessary. 

Emily devoted herself so entirely to Mr. Benfidd. 
that Mason had no opportunity of informing ha 
respecting the state of his afllaiTS. 

He sought his uncle, expressed to him his gratitude 
for his kindness, informed him of the state of Ui 
pecuniary afiairs, and of his afifectioos, and asked 
his approbation of his intended marriage. 

" I can't say, George," said the old gentleman, 
" but that you have done the wisest thing you oonid 
do. Emily may not like it. I have nothing lo iiy 
against it I did n't do very difilerently myself, thoqgk 
it would hardly do to say so aloud now. Emily is to 
be married in three weeks. You must be with ni 
then." 

' ' Suppose I wish to be married myself on the Mine 
evening?" 

" Well, I do n't know. I think you had better be 
with us, then make such arrangements as you plessc, 
and say nothing to us about it. It may make a littls 
breeze at first, but it will soon blow over. Nbbodj 
will like you the worse for it in the end." Heartily 
thanking his uncle for his frankness and afllKtioa, 
and taking a courteous leave of Emily, he took hit 
departure, with Mr. Benfield, for the city. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The white house was a scene of great activity ai 
the wedding-day drew near. Aunt Mary's services 
were put in requisition to a much greater extent than 
usual. When she protested that she could do no 
more, Mrs. Earl suggested that her niece would help 
her. Aunt Mary could not help remarking that Din 
might have something else to do as well as Mi« 
Emily. 

It was understood that a large number of gueeti 
were to be invited. 

Many dresses were ordered in anticipation of an 
invitation. The services of the village dress-maker 
were in great demand. Eliza ordered a plain while 
dress — a very unnecessary expenditure, it wai 
thought, since it was certain that she would not 
receive an invitation. It vnis a pity that she should 
thus prepare disappointment for herself, poor thing! 

Benfield and Mason arrived together on the ap- 
pointed day. All things were in order. The prepa- 
rations were complete. The guests assembled—the 
" big white house" was filled as it never had been filled 
before. Suddenly there is a hiish in the crowd — the 
folding-doors are thrown open — the bride and bride- 
groom are seen, prepared for the ceremony that is to 
make them one — in law. The words are spoken, 
the ceremony is performed, the oppressive silence is 
removed— the noise and gayety common to such 
occasions take place. 

Aflier a time, it was noticed hj some that the 

pastor, and Mason, and Esq. Ralston had disappeared. 

\ T^Kc^ tev^t^^ V> Kms^ Max^«^ wbsre a few tried 
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frien<k had been invited to pass the evening. These 
friends were sorry that Eliza had not been invited to 
the wedding, but were pleased to find that she did 
not seem to be disappointed — she was in such fine 
spirits. She wore her new white dress, and a few 
roses in her hair. 

The entrance of the pastor, Mr. Mason, and Mr. 
Babton, seemed to cause no surprise to Aunt Mary, 
though it astonished the assembled guests. AAer a 
kind word from the pastor to each one present, for 
they were all members of his flock. Mason arose, and 
taking Eliza by the hand, said to him, '^We are 
ready." Prayer was offered, the wedding- vows were 
spoken, and George Mason and Eliza Austin were 
pronounced husband and wife. 

Joy seemed to have brushed away the clouds from 
Aunt Mary's mind. She conversed with the intelli- 
gence of her better days. The guests departed, and 



ere the lights were extinguished in the parlors of the 
white house, it was known throughout the village 
that there had been two weddings instead of one. 

Early in the morning, before the news had reached 
them, Mr. and Mrs. Benfield set out upon their 
wedding tour. Emily learned her cousin's marriage 
from the same paper which informed the public of 
her own. 

George Mason had no time for a wedding tour. 
He removed his wife and her aunt immediately to 
the city, and at once resumed the labors of his 
calling. 

Emily did not become acquainted with Mrs. Mason, 
until Mr. Benfield had failed in business, and was 
enabled to commence again, with capital furnished 
by her cousin, wiio had become the leading member 
of his firm. 
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THE DAYSPRING. 



BT SAXnSL D. PATTEBSON. 



MouBNXR, bending o'er the tomb 

Where thy hurt's dear treasure lies. 
Dark and dreary is thy gloom, 

Deep and burdened are thy sighs : 
From thy path the light, whose rays 

Cheered and guided thee, is gone. 
And the future's desert waste 

Thou roust sadly tread alone. 

'Neath the drooping willow's shade. 

Where the mourning cypress grows. 
The beloved and lost is laid 

In a quiet, calm repose. 
Silent'now the voice whose tones 

Wakened rapture in thy breost — 
Dull the car — thy anguished groans 

Break not on the sleeper's rest. 

Grace and loveliness are fled, 

Broken is the "golden bowl," 
Loosed the " silver chord," whose thread 

Bound to earth th' immortal soul. 
Closed the eyes whose glance so dear 

Once love's language fond could speak, 
And the worm, foul banqueter, 

Riots on that matchless cheek. 

And the night winds, as they sweep 

In their solemn grandeur by, 
With a cadence wild and deep. 

Mournfully their requiem sigh. 



And each plant and leaf and flower 
Bows responsive to the wail, 

Chanted, at the midnight hour. 
By the spirits of the gale. 

Truly has thy sun gone down 

In the deepest, darkest gloom. 
And the fondest joys thou 'st known 

Buried are within that tomb. 
Earth no solace e'er con bring 

To thy torn and bleeding heart — 
Time nor art extract the sting 

From the conqueror's poisoned dart. 

But, amid thy load of wo. 

Turn, thou stricken one, thine eyes 
Upward, and behold that glow 

Spreading brightly o'er the skies ! 
'T is the day-star, beaming fair 

In the blue expanse above ; 
Look on high, and know that there 

Dwells the object of thy love, 

Life's bright harp of thousand strings 

By the spoiler's band was riven, 
But the realm seraphic rings 

With the victor notes of heaven. 
Over death triumphant — lo ! 

See thy cherished one appear ! 
Mourner, dry thy tears of wo. 

Trust, believe, and meet her there ! 
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SONNET. — CULTIVATION. 



BT aiBS. S. C. KI52VST. 



Wkeds grow unasked, and even some sweet flowers 
Spontaneous give their fragrance to the air, 
And bloom on hills, in vales and cver>'where — 

As shines the sun, or fall the summer showers — 
But wither while our lips pronounce them fair ! 
Flowers of more worth repay alone the care. 

The nurturCf and the hopes of watchful hours ; 
24* 



While plants most cultured have most lasting powers. 

So, flowers of Genius that will longest live 
Spring not in Mind's uncultivated soil, 
But are the birth of time, and mental toil. 

And all the culture Learning's hand can give : 
Fancies, like wild flowers^ in a ui^hl tsux^ ^<y<R \ 
\ Bal \\iOU^\v.Vft w* v^axwVb ^\vQmt %\a.v^i ^wpw^N^^^** 
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FIRST LOVE. 



OR LILLIE MASON»S DEBUT 



BT SmiA OUTAL. 



Maybe without a further thought. 

It only pleased yoa thus to please, 
And thus to kindly feelings wrought 

You measured not the sweet degrees ; 
Yet though you hardly understood 

Where I wob following at your call, 
You might — I dare to say you should — 

Itave thought how far I had to fall. 
And even now in calm review 

Of all I lost and all I won, 
I cannot deem you wholly true, 

Nor wholly just what you have done. Milxbs. 

• 

There is none 
In all tliis cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strung, deathless love, save that within 
A mother's heart. Hkmaxs. 



On paying a visit to my friend Agnes Mason one 
morning, the servant told me his mistress would be 
pleased to see me in her dressing-room. Thither I 
repaired, and found her, to my surprise, surrounded 
by all sorts of gay, costly articles, appertaining to 
the costume of a woman of the world. To my sur- 
prise, I say, for Agnes has always been one of the 
greatest home-bodies in the whole circle of my ac- 
quaintances. A party, or a ball she has scarcely 
visited since the first years of her marriage, although 
possessing ample means to enjoy every gayety of 
fashionable life. 

Over the Psyche glass was thrown a spotless 
crtpe dress, almost trembling with its rich cm- 
broidery ; and near it, as if in contrast, on a dress- 
stand, was a velvet robe, falling in soft, luxurious 
folds. Flowers, caps, coiffures of various descrip- 
tions, peeped out of sundry box«, and on a commode 
table was an open ecrin whose sparkling, costly con- 
tents dazzled the eyes. 

"Hey-day !" I exclaimed to my friend, as she ad- 
vanced to meet me, " what 's the meaning of all this 
splendor?" 

" I was just on the point of sending for you," she 

replied laughingly — " Madame M has sent home 

thesd lovely things for Lillic and I — and I want your 
opinion upon them." 

" And you are really going to re-enter society ?" I 
asked. 

" Lillie is eighteen this winter, you know," was 
my gende friend's reply. ** Who would have thought 
time could have flow^n around so quickly. Mr. Ma- 
son is very anxious she should make her entree this 
season. You can scarcely fancy how disagreeable 
it is to me, but I must not be selfish. I cannot always 
have her with me." 

" And you, like a good mother," I said, " will 
throw atido jovt loTe for retirement and accompany 
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" Certainly," replied Agnes eagerly, and she added 
with a slight expression of feeling which I well un- 
derstood—** I will watch over her, for she will need 
my careful love now even more than in childhood.*' 

" Where is the pretty cause of all this anxiety and 
attention ?" I inquired. 

"Charlie would not dress for his morning walk," 
answered the mother, " unless sister Lillie agisted 
in the robing of the young tyrant, so she is in the 
nursery." 

We inspected the diflTerent robes and gay thio^i 
spread out so temptingly before us, and grew femi- 
ninely eloquent over these beautiful trifies, and \K'ere 
most earnestly engaged in admiring the parure of 
brilliant diamonds, and the spotless pearls, with 
which the fond, proud father and husband had pre- 
sented them that morning, when a slight tap was 
heard at the door, and our pet Lillie entered. A 
bright-eyed, light-hearted creature is Lillie JVIason— 
a sunbeam to her home. She ran up to me with 
affectionate greetings, and united in our rapturei 
over the glittering bijouterie. 

"How will you like this new life, Lillie?" I 
asked, as the lovely girl threw herself on a low 
marc?iepied at our feet, as if wearied of the pretty 
things. 

"I can scarcely tell," she replied, and she rested 
her head on her mother's lap, whose hand parted the 
clustering ringlets on the fair, smooth brow, while 
Lillie's eyes looked up most lovingly to that beloved 
mother, as she added — " How we shall miss the quiet 
reading hours, mother, darling. What time shall we 
have during our robing and imrobing for ' the gentle 
Una and her milk-white lami,^ and * those bright 
children of tite bard^ Imogen^ the fair Fidele and 
lovely Desdemona?^ What* use is there in all this 
decking and adorning? Life is far happier spent in 
one's own home." 

" I C&«lT)" «Avd Agnea.^ ^ ^^ fondly caressed her 
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daughter, " that I have made my Liliie too much of 
a household darling; but I have done it to avoid a 
greater evil. We women must love somethiog — 
such a wealth of afiection is stored within our hearts, 
that we are rendered miserable if it is poured out 
upon one human being, after being pent up within 
bounds, during childhood and girlhood up to woman- 
hood. Should my Liliie be unfortunate in her love — 
I mean her wedded love — the misery will not be half 
80 intense, for her heart belongs, at least two-thirds, 
to her family and mother, and no faithless lover can 
ever boast the possession of the whole of it. 

*' No, indeed," exclaimed the dear girl, drawing 
her mother's face down to hers — " my whole heart is 
yours, eJiire mama?ij and yours it shall always be.'* 

With what rapture gleamed the mother's eyes, as 
■he returned the daughter's fond caresses. Some 
day, dear reader, I may tell you what happened to 
Liliie Mason's heart, but now my thoughts are o'er- 
hung with the dark mantle of the past, and lean only 
think of the mother's former life. 

Agnes Howell was a beautiful girl — ^there was so 
much purity in her appearance. The gentle beam 
of her blue eye was angelic, and her auburn ringlets 
hung over her clear fair brow and soft cheek as if 
caressing that lovely face. Then she was such a 
contrast to her family — an only daughter among a 
troop of strong, stout clever brothers — merry healthy- 
minded boys were they, but the gentle Madonna sis- 
ter in their midst seemed an ^' angel unawares." 
Agnes' mother was an excellent woman, strong- 
minded, pains-taking, but a little hard and obtuse in 
iSroling. She no more understood the gentle spirit 
ihid deep heart-yearnings of the daughter God had 
given her than she did the mystery of life. She 
loved her with all the strength of her nature, but she 
made no companion of the quiet g^rl, and thought if 
she kept her wardrobe in good order, watched her 
general health, and directed her serious reading, she 
did all that was required of her. Agnes grew up a 
dreamer, an enthusiast ; quiet and self-possessed her 
home training had made her, and a stranger would 
have wondered at the tide of deep feeling that ebbed 
and flowed within the breast of that gentle, placid 
girl. She shrunk from the rude badinage of her 
boisterous brothers, and finding that little was re- 
quired of her in the heart-way from her matter-of- 
fact mother and good-natured, easy father, she 
lavished the wealth of her love upon an ideal. A 
woman soon finds, or fancies she finds, the realization 
of her ideal. Chance threw in Agnes' path one who 
was superior enough in mind and person to realize 
any image of a romantic girl's fancy. 

I remember well the time Agnes first met Mr. 
^reston. We were on a visit one summer to some 
friends together, and while there we met with this 
accomplished gentleman. How delighted were we 
both with him, and how enthusiastically did we 
chant to each other hi§>prai?es, when in our own 
room we assisted each other in undressing for the 
m'ght, or decking ourselves for the gay dinner or 
evening party. We met with many other gentle- 
men, and agreeable ones too, on this eventful visit, 



but Mr. Preston was a star of the first magnitude. 
I was a few years Agnes' junior, and well satisfied 
with the attentions I received from the other gentle- 
men, who deigned to notice so tiny a body as I was ; 
but Mr. Preston soon singled out Agnes. He walked, 
rode and drove with her : hung over her enraptured 
when she sung, and listened with earnestness to every 
word that fell from her lips. She was "many 
fathom deep in love" ere she knew it — ^poor girl — 
and how exquisitely beautiful did this soul's dawning 
cause her lovely face to appear. The wind surely 
was not answerable for those burning cheeks and 
bright, dancing eyes, which she bore after returning 
from long rides, during which Mr. Preston was her 
constant companion — and the treasured sprigs of jes- 
samine and verveine which she stored away in the 
leaves of her journal, after a moonlight ramble in the 
conservatory, with the same fascinating attendant — 
did not love cause all this? Naughty love, can the 
moments of rapture, exquisite though they be, which 
thou givest, atone for the months and years of deep 
heart-rending wretchedness which so often ensues ? 
During the six weeks of that happy visit, Agnes 
Howell lived out the whole of her heart's existence. 
Blissful and rapturous were the moments, sleeping 
or waking, for Hope and Love danced merrity before 
her. But, alas ! while it was the turning point — the 
event of her life — " it was but an episode" in the 
existence of the one who entranced her— "but a 
piping between the scenes." I do not think Mr. 
Preston ever realized the mischief he did. He was 
pleased with her appearance. Her purity and na'iveti 
were delightful to him. Her ready appreciation of 
the true and beautiful in nature and art, interested 
him ; and he sought her as a companion, because she 
was the most congenial amongst those who surrounded 
him. He was a man of society, and never stopped 
to think that the glowing, enthusiastic creature, 
whose eyes gazed up so confidingly to him, as he 
conversed of literature and poesy, or whose lips 
overflowed with earnest, eloquent words, was an 
innocent, guilel^s child, into whose Undine nature 
he had summoned the soul. He had been many years 
engaged, heart and hand, to another; and circum- 
stances alone had delayed the fulfillment of that en- 
gagement. This Agnes knew nothing of, and sur- 
rendered herself up, heart and soul, to him, unasked, 
poor girl ! He regarded her as an interesting, lovely 
girl, but he attributed the enthusiasm and feeling 
which he unconsciously had called into birth, to the 
exquisite formation of her spirit, and thought her a 
most superior creature. No one marked the affaire 
as I did, for we were surrounded by those who knew 
of Mr. Preston's situation in life, and his engage- 
ment, and who, moreover, regarded Agnes as a child 
in comparison to him — an unformed woman, qu}te 
beneath the choice ol one so diatingtU as was Mr. 
Preston. 

Our visit drew near to a close; the evening before 
our departure I was looking over some rare and 
beautiful engravings in the library. A gay party 
were assembled in the adjoining apartments, and Mr. 
Preston had been A^ea' \imVww ^>^\vq>% ^i^ife ^^^aa^ 
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rilles and voluptuous waltz. I had lingered in the 
library, partly from shyness, partly from a desire to 
take a farewell of my favorite haunt, and look over 
my pet books and pictures, while the rich waves 
of melody floated around my ears. At the close of a 
brilliant wahz, Mr. Fre^on and Agnes joined me, 
and I found myself listening with as much earnest- 
ness as Agnes to the mellow tones of his voice, 
while he pointed out to us beauties and defects in the 
pictures, and heightened the interest we already took 
in them by classical allusion or thrilling recital. If 
the subject of a picture was unknown, ho would 
throw around it the web of some fancied story, im- 
provised on the instant. I listened to him with 
delight; every thing surrounding ustendedto increase 
the effect of the spell. Music swelled in voluptuous 
cadences, merry voices, and the gushing sound of 
heart-felt laughter greeted our ears. Opposite the 
table over which we were leaning was a door, which 
opened into a conservatory, through whose glasses 
streamed the cold, pure moonlight, beaming on the 
exotics that in silence breathed an almost over- 
powering odor ; and my eyes dwelt upon that quiet, 
cool spot, while the sof\, harmonious conversation of 
my companions, and the merry, joyous sounds of the 
ball-room, blended half dreamily in my ears. 

" You are wi.«*hingto escape into that conservatory, 
Miss Duval," said Mr. Preston to me suddenly. 

A warm blush mantled ray face, for I fancied he 
thought I was weary of his conversation. I stammered 
out some reply, I scarce knew what, which was not 
listened to, however, for Agnes, catclving sight of an 
Ethiop gj'psey flower at the far end of the conser- 
vatory, expressed a wish to see it. !Mr. Preston with 
earnestness opposed the change — the atmosphere 
there, he feared, was too chilling; but as she rested 
her hand on his, with childish confidence, to prove 
to him the excitement and flush of the gay waltz had 
passed, and looked up with such beaming joyfulness 
out of her dark, violet eyes, he smilingly yielded ; 
but first wrapped around her shoulders, with aflec- 
tjonatc solicitude, an Indian crCpe shawl, that hung 
near him on a chair. '^^ Poor little m<j" was not 
thought of; I might lake cold if I could, he would 
not have noted it; but I ejaculated to myself, *' If I 
am too young for Mr. Preston to feel any interest in, 
a few years will make a vast diflerence, and maybe 
in the future I sliall be an object of care to some one." 

We reached the beautiful flower, over which 
Agnes hung ; and as she inhaled its fragrance, she 
murmured in low words, which Mr. Preston bent his 
tall, graceful form to hear, 

** Thou dusky flower, I stoop to inhale 

Thy frngrance^ — thou art one 
That wnoeth not the vulgar eye. 

Nor tlie hroad-staring sun. 

" Therefore I love thee ! (selfish love 

Such preference may be,) 
That ihou resen'est nil thy sweets, 

Coy thing, for night ai:d me." 

"This flower must be mine. Miss Agnes," said 
Mr. Preston, withgallantr>' ; " and when I look on it, 
it wfll tell me of the delicate taste and pure spirit of 
000 who hu raoderedsix weeks of my clicerless life 



The chill moonlight shone down on A^nes, and its 
rays nestled between the ringlets and her downy 
cheek, but its cold beams could not blench the r«y 
hue, that mounted to her blue veined temples, as llr. 
Preston severed the fragrant exotic from its stem, aad 
carefully pressed it between the leaves of hisubleti. 
Many such words followed, and I walked unheeded 
beside them, as they lingered in this lovely plaoe. 
Pity that such blessed hours should ever be ended- 
that life's lights should need dark shadows. Mid* 
night swept over us ere good-night was said ; and ii 
a half-dreamy state of rapture, Agnes reated her bsMl 
on her pillow. Nothing had been said ; no love hid 
been actually expressed, in the vulgar sense of the 
word, and accortling to the world^s view of locit 
matters, Mr. Preston was entirely guiltless of the 
dark, heavy cloud that himg over the pathway cf 
that yoimg creature from that night. 

We rettimed to our homes ; I benefited by my 
visit, for my mind had been improved by tbeassodi' 
tion with older and superior persons — and I returned 
with renewed zeal to my studies and reading, that I 
might understand that which had appeared bat 
"darkly to my mind's eye." But Agnes found her 
companionless home still more cheerless. The bust- 
ling, thrifty mother, and hearty, noisy brothers, 
greeted her with earnest kindness; but after a few 
weeks had passed, her spirit flagged. She lived for 
awhile upon the recollection of the past, and Hbal 
buoyed her up ; but, as day after day went noise* 
lessly and imeventfuUy by, her heart grew aweary 
of the dear *' hope deferred," and a listlessness took 
possession of her. Poor girl ! the rosy hue of )m 
cheek faded, and the bright light of her eye grew dim. 
Her bustling, active family did not take notice of the 
change in her appearance and spirits ; but I, thrown 
daily with her, noted it with anxiety. I sought to 
interest her in my studies, and asked her asststanoe 
in my music. With labor she would exert herself to 
aid me ; and at times her old enthusiasm would bunt 
forth, but only as the gleams of an expiring taper; 
every thing seemed wearisome to her. 

One morning I heard that she had been seized with 
a dangerous illness, and I hastily obeyed the sum- 
mons which I had received from her mother. Vf\eX 
a commotion was that bustling family thrown into. 
The physicians pronounced her sickness a brain 
fever. When I reached her bedside, she wil<« raving, 
and her beautiful eyes gazed vacantly on the nearest 
and dearest of her friends ; even the mother that bore 
her hung over her unrecognized. She had retired as 
usual the night before, her mother said, apparently 
well ; but at midnight the family had been awakened 
by her shrieks and cries. I i^'atched beside her bed 
wcepingly, for I never hoped to see her again in 
health. The dark wing of Death I felt already droop- 
ing over her; and with anguish I listened to the 
snatches of poetry and song that fell in fragments 
from her lip^. As I viras placing a cup on a table in 
her room, during the day, my eye caught sijrht of 
two cards tied with white satin ribbon, and on them 
I read the names of Mr. Ilalph Preston and his bride, 
\ V\0;i\\ie&& -^Qic^ \aAV\:^ "w^ve^ Njcl v«^<c,^ va. Mx. 
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Breston's handwriting on the larger of the two 
oarcU, 

" You will, my lovely friend, rejoice in my bap« 
piness, I am sure. Short was our acquaintance, but 
with the hope that I am not forgotten, I hasten to 
inform you that the cheerless life-path you deigned 
to brighten for a few short hours by your kind smiles, 
is now rendered calm and joyous. I am at last 
married to the one I have secretly worshiped for 
years. We both pray you may know happiness ex* 
quisite as ours '* 

How quickly I divined the cause of my friend's 
illness; no longer was it a mystery to me as it was 
to her family. Those silent cards had been the mes- 
iengers of evil, and had been mute wimesses of the 
bitter anguish that had wrung her young heart. 
There, in the silent night, had she struggled with her 
agony ; and I fancied I heard her calling on Heaven 
for 8trength->that Heaven to which we only appeal 
when overwhelmed by the sad whirldwind caused 
by our errors or passions. But strength had been 
denied, and her spirit sank fainting. 

For weeks we watched the fluttering life within 
her, at time? giving up all hope; fa^t youth and careful 
nursing aided the struggle of Nature with Death, and 
at last Agnes opened her languid eyes upon us, and 
was pronounced out of immediate danger. The 
sickening pallor that overspread her face an instant 
aAer her returning consciousness, I well understood; 
the thought of her heart's desolatio came to her 
memory, and I fear life was any thing but a blessing 
to her then. Her health continued delicate ; and at 
last it was deemed advisable to take her to a more 
^nial climate — that change of scene and air might 
strengthen her constitution, and raise her spirits, de- 
pressed, the physician said, by sickness. I knew 
better than the wise Esculapius; but my knowledge 
could not restore her. Her father was a man of 
considerable wealth, therefore no expense wa^spared 
i<v her benefit. They resided some years in Europe, 
and the letters I received from Agnes proved that 
the change had, indeed, been of benefit. New asso- 
ciations surrounded her, an dissipated the sa^ fore- 
boding thoughts, bringing her to a more healthy state 
of mind. I was a little surprised, however, when I 
heard of her approaching marriage with Mr. Mason. 
Had I been as old as lam now, I would not have felt 
that wonder; but I was still young and sentimental 
enough to fancy the possibility of cherishing an ** un- 
requited, luckless love, even unto death.'' Agnes had 
never spoken openly tome of her unfortunate attach- 
ment, but there was always a tacit understanding 
between us. She was too delicate and refined, too 
sensitive to indulge in the eager confidence which a 
coarser mind would have luxuriated in ; but in writing 
to, or talking with me, she many times expressed 
herself in earnest, feeling words, that to a stranger 
would have seemed only as " fine sentiments," while 
to me, who knew her sad history, they bore a deeper 
meaning; therefore, the letter I received from her, 
on her marriage, was well understood, and quietly 
appreciated by me. 

*' I wonder if you will be surprised, my dear Enna," 



she wrote, " when you hear that I am married? A 
few years ago it would have surprised me, and I 
should have thought it impossible. Moreover, I am 
marrying a man for whom I do not entertain that 
^ rapturous, soul-engrossing, enthusiastic love' which 
we have always deemed so necessary in marrying, 
and which. Heaven knows, I^as 4)nce capable of 
bestowing on a husband. Mr. Mason, whom I am 
about to marry, is not a m n who requires such love. 
The calm, quiet respect and friendship I entertain 
for him, suits him far better. He is matter-of-fact — 
think of that, Enna — ^not at all like the imaginary 
heroes of love we have talked of together. But he 
is high-minded, and possesses much intelligence and 
cultivation. We have been friends a long while, 
and I am confident that, if life and health are spared, 
happiness will result to both from our union." 

She did not return to her country for many years 
aAer her marriage ; and when I again saw her, she 
presented a strong contrast, in appearance, to the 
pale, heart-broken creature I had parted with ten 
years before. She was more beautiful even than in 
her youth — still delicate and spiritual in appearance ; 
and the calm, matronly dignity that pervaded her 
manner rendered her very lovely. Several children 
she had— for our Lillie can boast a Neapolitan birth ; 
but in her whole troop she has but this one darling 
girl. Calm and quiet is Agnes Mason in her general 
deportment ; but her intercourse with her children 
presents a strong contrast — then it is her " old enthu- 
siasm" bursts forth. She has been a devoted mother ; 
and her children think her the most perfect creature 
on earth. The intercourse between Agnes and Lillie 
is, indeed, interesting. On the mother's part there 
is intense devotion, which is fully returned by the 
daughter, blended with reverential feelings. She has 
superintended her education, and rendered what 
would have been wearisome tasks, *' labors of love." 
How often have I found them in the library with 
heads bent over the same page, and eyes expressive 
of the same enthusiasm ; or at the piano, with voices 
and hands uniting to produce what was to my ears 
exquisite harmony. Agnes' love-requiring heart, 
" like the Deluge wanderer," has at last found a 
resting-place, and on her daughter, and on her noble, 
beautiful boys, the whole rich tide of her love has 
been poured. 

Lillie Mason, with all her beauty and wealth, will 
never be a belle, as her mother says she has been 
made too much of *' a household darling." I watched 
her one evening, not a long while since, at a gay 
ball, where her mother and I sat as spectatresses. 
She had been persuaded from our side by a dashing 
distingui youth, and was moving most gracefully 
with him through a quadrille. In the pauses of the 
dance he seemed most anxious to interest her, and I 
saw his fine, dark eyes bend on her very tender 
glances. Her bouquet seemed to him an object of 
especial attention, and though a graceful dancer 
himself, he seemed so wrapt up in his notice of these 
fragrant flowers as to derange the quadrille more 
than once. I drew Agnes* attention to this. 

<< But see," said Agnes, " how cioolV^ ^ad cAkoi^ 
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Lillie drawB ms attention to the forgotten figures. 
I 'U answer for it, she spoils many of that youth^s fine 
sentiments." 

"I wonder," said Lillie, with a half-vexed air, 
after her partner had placed her beside her mother, 
while he hastened to jirocure some refreshments for 
us, " I wonder -#hat^lr. Carlton dances for. I would 
not take the trouble to stand up in a quadrille, if I 
were in his place. He always talks so much as to 
quite forget the movements of the dance. He renders 
me more nervous than any partner I ever have, for 
I dislike to see my vis-a-vis so bored. Just now 
he went through the whole " language of flowers" 
in my bouquet, which would have been interesting 
elsewhere, for he quotes poetry right .cleverly; but 
it was a little out of place where the bang of the 
instruments, and the chazzez and the balaneez made 
me lose one half of his pretty eloquence. Quadrilles 
are senseless things any how;" and our pretty Lillie 
actually yawned as she begged to know if it was not 



time to go. " You know, dear mamma,'* she sud, 
^* that I have to arise very early to-morrow momiag, 
to help Tom in that hard lesson be groaned so piti- 
fully over to-night." 

As we left the ball-room, and were making ov 
adieux to the fair hostess, I overheard young Caritaa 
say reproachfully to Lillie, 

" And so you are going to leave without,daiiciag 
that next quadrille with me. I know my name is oi 
your tablets. This is too unkind. Miss Mason." 

Young Carleton is very devoted ; but if his dero- 
tion is only a passing caprice, our Lillie will not be 
injured by it. There is no danger of her " falling in 
love" hastily, even if the lover be as handsome tod 
interesting as the one in question. Luckily for her 
happiness, her mother, profiting by her own sad expe- 
rience, has cultivated the sweet blossoms of domestic 
love, and, as she says, " My Lillie's heart will alwi^is 
belong, at least two-thirds, to her mother and 
family." 



MIDNIGHT. 



BT THOXAS BUCHAJTUf KSAD. 



The moon looks down on a world of snow. 
And the midnight lamp is burning low, 
And the fading embers mildly glow 

In their bed of ashes soft and deep ; 
All, all is still as the hour of death — 
I only hear what the old clock saith, 
And the mother and infant's easy breath. 

That flows from the holy land of Sleep. 

Or the watchman who solemnly wakes the dark, 
With a voice like a prophet's when few will hark, 
And the answering hounds that bay and bark 

To the red cock's clarion horn — 
The world goes on — the restless world, 
With its freight of sleep through darkness hurled, 
Like a mighty ship, when her sails are furled. 

On a rapid but noiseless river borne. 

Say on old clock — I love you well, 
For your silver chime, and the truths you tell— 
Your every stroke is but the knell 
Of Hope, or Sorrow buried deep ; 



Say on — but only let me hear 
The sound most sweet to my listening ear, 
The child and the mother breathing clear 
Within the harvest-fields of Sleep. 

Thou watchman, on thy lonely round, 
I thank thee for that warning sound — 
The clarion cock and the baying hound 

Not less their dreary vigils keep ; 
Still hearkening, I will love you all, 
While in each silent interval 
I can hear those dear breasts rise and fall 

Upon the airy tide of Sleep. 

Old world, on Time's benighted stream 
Sweep down till the stars of morning beam 
From orient shores — nor break the dream 

That calms my love to pleasures deep ; 
Roll on and give my Bud and Rose 
The fullness of thy best repose, 
The blessedness which only flows 

Along the silent reaUns of Sleep. 
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A VISION 



BT B. H. STOnnAKD. 



I SAW the Past, in heaven a mighty train, 
A coantleu multitade of solemn years. 
Standing like seals of mart>Ted saints, and tears 

Ran down their pallid cheeks like summer rain ; 

Thef elaqied and wrong their white hands evermore, 
'WuXBagf i kwawtiiy Tmgeance on the world : 

\aiM(giattti, wfth Us garments sprinkled o\x 



\ 



With guilty blood, and dusky wingK unfurled, 
And sword unsheathed, expectant of His nnd, 
Stood waiting by the burning throne, and Ood 
Rose up in heaven in ire— but Mercy fair, 

A piteous damsel clad in spotless white, 
In supplication sweet and earnest prayer 
'Kxv^V ax\a& l«eX axA <\»sn% ^CKa^\:>& t^^s^ ^ X^Jbi. 
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For nauffht its power to STms^orn can teach 
Like Emxtlation — and Endkavob. Schillkr. 



CHAPTER I. 



HOPING AND PLANNIHG. 



TnE family of Deacon Gordon were gathered in 
the large kitchen, at the commencement of the first 
snow-storm of the season. With what delight the 
children watched the driving clouds — and shouted 
with exultation as they tried to count the fleecy 
flakes floating gently to the earth — ^nestling upon its 
bleak, bare surface as if they would fain shield it 
with a pure and beautiful mantl^ Faster and faster 
came the storm, even the deacon concluded that it 
would amount to something, aHer all ; perhups there 
might be sleighing on Thanksgiving-day ; though he 
thought it rather imcertain. His wife did not reply, 
she was bidding the children be a little less noisy in 
their mirth. 

^' We can get out our sleds in the morning, can't 
we, Mary?" said Master Ned. "I'm so glad you 
finished my mittens last Saturday. I told Tom Kelly 
likoped it would snow soon, for I wanted to see how 
warm they were. Wont I make the ice-balls fly !" 

Ned had grown energetic with the thought, and 
seizing his mother's ball of worsted aimed it at poor 
puss, who was sleeping quietly before the blazing 
fire. Alas ! for Neddy — puss but winked her great 
sleepy eyes as the ball whizzed past, and was 
buried in the pile of ashes that had gathered around 
the huge "back-log." Ilis mother did not scold; 
she had never been known to disturb the sereiftty of 
the good deacon by an ebullition of angry words. 
Indeed, the neighbors often said she was too quiet, 
letting the children have their own way. Mrs. Gor- 
don chose to rule by the law of love, a mode of gov- 
ernment little understood by those around her. Could 
they have witnessed Ned's penitent look, when his 
mother simply said — " Do you see how much trouble 
you have given me, my son ?" they would not have 
doubted its efiicacy. 

The deacon said nothing, bbt opened the almanac 
he had just taken down from its allotted corner, and 
thought, as he searched for " Nov. 25th," that he had 
the best wife in the world, and if his children were 
not good it was their own fault. The great maxim 
of the deacon's life had been "let well enough 
alone"— but not always seeing clearly what was 
*< well enough," he was often surprised when he 
found matters did not turn out as he had expected. 
This had made him comparatively a poor man, 
though the fine farm he had inherited from his father 



should have rendered him perfectly independent of 
the world. Little by little had been sold, until it 
was not more than half its priginal size, and the re- 
mainder, far less fertile than of old, scarce yielded a 
suflicient support for his now numerous family. He 
had a holy horror of debt, however — and with his 
wife's rigid and careful economy, he managed to 
balance accounts at the end of the year. But this 
was all — ^there was nothing in reserve — should illness 
or misfortune overtake him, life's struggle would be 
hard indeed for his youthful family. 

The deacon was satisfied — he had found the day of 
the month, and in a spirit of prophecy quite remark- 
able, the context added, " Snow to be expected about 
this time." 

" It 's late enough for snow, that 's true," said he, 
as he carefully replaced his " farmer's library," then 
remarking it was near time for tea, he took up his 
blue homespun frock, and went out in the face of 
the storm to see that the cattle were properly cared 
for. The deacon daily exemplified the motto— "A 
merciful man is merciful to his beast." 

"Father is right," said Mrs. Gordon, using the 
familiar title so commonly bestowed upon the head 
of the family in that section of country. " Mary, it 
is is quite time you were busy, and you, James, had 
better get in the wood." 

The young people to whom she spoke had been 
conversing apart at the furthest window of the room. 
Mary, a girl of fifteen, James, scarce more than a 
year her senior. They started at their mother's 
voice, as if they had quite forgotten where they 
were, but in an instant good-humoredly said she was 
right, and without delay commenced their several 
tasks. James was assisted by Ned,* who, since he 
had come into possession of his first pair of boots — 
an era in the life of every boy — liad been promoted 
to the oflice of chip-gatherer ; and Sue, a rosy little 
girl of eight or nine, spread the table, while her sis- 
ter prepared the tea, cutting the snowy loaves made 
by her own hand ; and bringing a roll of golden butter 
she herself had moulded, Mrs. Gordon gave a look of 
general supervision, and finished the preparations for 
the evening meal by the addition of cheese — such as 
city people never see — just as Mr. Grordon and 
James returned, stamping the snow from their heavy 
boots, and sending a shower of drops from the already 
melting mass which clung to them. 

Never was there a happier group gathered about a 
farmer's table, and when, with bowed head and 
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Boleom voice^he father bad begged tbe blessing of 
Heaven upon their simple fare, the children did 
ample justice to the plain but substantial viands. 
Mrs. Gordon wondered how they found lime to eat, 
there was so much to be said on all sides ; but talk 
as they would — and jl is an established fact that the 
conversational |>owlki of children are developed 
with greater brilliancy at table than elsewhere — 
when the repast -was finished there was very little 
reason to complain on the score of bad appetites. 

Then commenced the not unpleasant task of bright- 
ening and putting away the oft used dishes. Mary 
and Sue were no loiterers, and by the time their mo- 
ther had swept the hearth, and arranged the displaced 
furniture, cups and plates were shining on the dresser, 
as the red fire-light gleamed upon them. The deacon 
■at gazing intently upon the glowing embers — appa- 
rently in deep meditation, though it is to bo ques- 
tioned whether he thought at all. Mrs. Gordon had re- 
sumed her knitting, while Sue and Ned, after dis- 
puting some time whoste turn it was to hold the yarn, 
were busily employed in winding a skein of worsted 
into birds-ne:«t Ixills. 

" Seven o'clock comes very soon, don*t it Eddy?" 
said Sue, as their heads came in contact at the un- 
raveling of a terrible " tangle" — I wish it would be 
always daylight, and then wouldn't we sit up a g^eat 
many hours ? I 'd go to .school at night instead of the 
daytime, and do all my errunds, and go to meeting 
too — then we should have all day long to play in, 
and if we got tired wo could lie down on the grass in 
the orchard and take a little nup, or here before the 
fire if it was winter. Oh, dear I I 'm sure I can't 
see why there 's any dark at all I" 

" You girlr* don't know any thing," answered Mas- 
ter Ned. wilh the inherent air of superiority which 
alike animates the boy and the man, whore women 
arc concerned — "If there was no night what would 
bei'oine of the chickens? They can't go to sleep in 
the daylight, can they, I'd like to know? And if 
they did n't go to sleep how would they ever gel fat, 
or large; and maybe they wouldn't have feathers; 
then what would we do for bolsters, and l)eds, and 
pillows? You did n't think of that, I gtiess, Susy." 

Nod's patronizing air quite oflcnded his siMer, but 
she did not stop to ^how it, for she had, as she thought, 
found nn admirable plan for the chickens. 

"Well," said she slowly, not perceiving in her 
abstraction that the skein was nearly wound, "we 
could make a dark rootn in the barn for the biddies, 
and they could go in there when it ought to l>e sun- 
down. I guess ihey 'd know — " but here there came 
an end to the skein and their speculations, for seven 
o'clock rung clearly and loudly from the wooden 
time-piece in the corner, and the children obeyed the 
signal for bed, not without many " oh, dears," and 
wishes that the clock could not strike. 

" James," said his elder sister, as their mother left 
tbe room with the little ones, *' let us tell father and 
mother all about it to-night. They might as well 
know now as any time ; and Stephen will be back 
in the morning.*' 

**DonHBpetk §o load," whispered the boy , ^^ idS^x 



will hear you. I suppose we might u well; bn I 
do 80 dread it, I 'm sure it would kill me if they wen 
to say no, and now I can hope at least." 

** I know it all," said his stronger minded advwr, 
'' but I shall feel better when they are told. I koov 
mother wonders what we are always whisperm^ 
about ; and it does not seem right to hide any thics 
from her. Here she is, and when we 've got father's 
cider and the apples, I shall tell them if you don't. ' 

Foor James ! it was evident that he had a cheriMKd 
project at stake. Never before had be been so lout 
in drawing the cider. Mary had heaped her b«»lL<i 
with rosy-cheeked apples before he had finished ; and 
when at length he came from the cellar, his hoi 
trembled, so that the brown beverage was spilled 
upon the neat hearth. 

" You are a little care'.ess," said his mother; bm 
the boy offered no excuse; he cast an inipluri&g 
glance at his sister, and walked to tbe winduw, 
though the night was dark as Erebus, and the ilef. 
struck sharply against the glass. 

" James and I want to talk with you a little while- 
father and mother, if you can listen now," said Man-, 
boldly; and iliei^ there was a paiwe — ^for s^he had 
dropped a whole row of stitches in her knitting, and 
numberless were the loops which were left, as ^be 
took them up again. 

Her father looked at her with a stare of a?ion»b- 
ment, or else he \i'a8 getting sleepy, and was oblised 
to open his eyes very widely, lest they should ckse 
without his knowledge. 

" Well, my child," said Mrs. Grordon, in a geniie 
tone of encouragement — ^for she thought, from ^lary'^ 
manner, that the development of the contidt;nlia! 
communications of the brother and siMer wa*al hand. 

"We have l)een making a plan, mother—" but 
James could go no further, and left the ^entenoe in- 
finished. •' Mary will tell you all,'' he nddctl, in a 
choking voice, as he turned once more to the wiink)w 

Mary did tell all, clearly, and without lie>ilat»on: 
while her mother's pride, and her futherV u.*loni*l»' 
ment increased as the narrative progressed. Jume:', 
young as ho was, had fixed his heart upon gainiiic: n 
classical education — a thing not so rare in the Ncvr 
England Slates as wilh us, for there the fal>e idea 
still prevails, that a man is unfit to enter upon a pro- 
fession until he has served the four yean>' lalK^riow 
apprenticeship impo«ied upon all "candidate* for 
college prizes." Wilh us, the feeling has almo»: 
entirely passed away; a man is not judged by the 
number of years he is supposed to have devoted U> 
the literature of past ages — the question is, what 
does he know? not, how was that knowledge pained? 
But in the rigid and formal atmosphere by which ii 
was the fortune of our little hero to be nurrounded, 
the prejudice was strong as ever; and the ambitiou^i 
boy, in dreaming oul for himself a life of fame and 
honor, saw before him, as an obstacle liardly pos- 
sible of licing surmomitcd, a collegiate edui^tion. 

For monthn he had kept the project a secret in his 
own heart, and had daily, and almost hourly. g*Hie 
over and over again, every ditficully which pre>eutcJ 
\\«ic\(. Vl« ««LNir at once tliat he could exinnn no aid 
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from his father, for he knew the constant struggle 
going on in the household to narrow increasing ex- 
penses to their humble means. His elder brother, 
Stephen, would even oppose the plan — for, he being 
Yery like their father, was plodding and industrious, 
content with the present hour, and heartily despised 
books and schools, as being entirely beneath his 
notice. His mother would, he hoped, aid him by her 
approval and encouragement — this was all she could 
bestow; and Mary, however willing, had not more 
to offer. At length he resolved to tell his sister, who 
had ever been his counsellor, the project which he 
had so long cherished. 

" I am not selfish about it,'' said he, as he dilated 
upon tho success which he felt sure would be his, 
could this first stumbling-block but be removed. 
" Think how much I could do for you all. Father 
would be relieved from the burden of supporting me, 
for he does not need my assistance now, the farm is 
so small, and Ed is growing old enough to do all my 
work. Then you should have a capital education, 
for you ought to have it; and you could teach a 
school that would be more to the purpose than the 
district school. AAer I had helped you all, then I 
could work for myself; and mother would be so 
protxl of her son. But, oh ! Mary," and the boy's 
heart sank within him, *< I know it can never be." 

The two, brother and sister, as ihey sat there to- 
gether, were a fair illustration of the '* dreamer and 
the worker." Mary was scarce fifteen, but she was 
thoughtful l)eyond her years, yet as hopeful as the 
child. <* Yes, I could keep school," thought she, as 
she looked into her brother's earnest eyes. ** What 
can hinder my keeping school now ; and the money I 
can earn, with James having bis vacations to work 
in, might support him." 

Bat with this thought came another. She knew 
that the pay given to district schoolteachers — women 
especially — was at best a bare pittance, scarce more 
than sufficient for henelf— for she could not think of 
burdening her parents with her maintenance when 
her time and labor was not theirs ; and she knew that 
her education was too limited to seek a larger sphere 
of action. So she covered her bright young face 
with her hands, and it was clouded for a time with 
deep thought; then looking suddenly up, the boy 
wondered at the change which had passed over it, 
there was so much joy, even exultation in every 
feature. 

*' I have it," said she, throwing her arms fondly 
about his neck. " I know how I can earn a deal of 
money, more than I want. If mother will let me, I 
can go to Lowell and work in a factory. Susan 
Hunt paid the mortgage on her father's farm in three 
years; and I'm sure it would not take any more for 
you than she earned." 

At first the boy's heart beat wildly ; for the moment 
it seemed as if his dearest wishes were about to be 
accomplished. Then came a feeling of reproach at 
his own selfishness, in gaining independence by doom- 
ing his fair young sister to a life of constant labor 
and self-denial; wasting, or at least passing the bright 
hours of her girlhood in the midst of noise and heat, 
26 
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with rude associations for her reflled and gentle 
nature. 

" Oh ! no, Mary," said he, passionately — "never, 
never! You are too good, too generous!" yet the 
wish of his life was too strong to be checked at once; 
and when Mary pleaded, and urged him to consent 
to it, and gave a thousand ** woman's reasons" why 
it was best, and how easy the task would be to her, 
when lightened by the consciousness that she was 
aiding him to take a lofty place among his fellow- 
men, he gave a reluctant consent to the plan, ashamed 
of himself the while, and dreading lest his parents 
should oppose what would seem to their calmer 
judgment an almost impossible scheme. 

Day after day he had begged Mary to delay asking 
their consent, though the suspense vras an agony to 
the enthusiastic boy. Mary knew the disappointment 
would be terrible ; yet she thou§^t if it was to come, 
it had best be over with at 6nce; and, beside, she 
was more hopeful than her brother, for she had not 
so much at stake. Was it any wonder, then, that 
James could scarce breathe while his sister calmly 
told their plans, and that he dared not look into his 
mother's face when the recital was ended. 

There was no word spoken for some moments — ^the 
deacon looked into his wife's face, as if he did not 
fully understand what he had been listening to, and 
sought the explanation from her ; but she gazed iH^ 
tently at the fire, revealing nothing by the expression _. i 

of her features until she said, " Your father and I will ^^« 
talk the matter over, children, and to-morrow you ^k^' 
shall hear what we think of it." Without the least 
idea of the decision which would be made, James ^^« 
was obliged to subdue his impatience; and the 
evening passed wearily enough in listening to his 
father's plans for repairing the barn, and making a 
new ox-sled. Little did the boy hear, though he ^ 

seemed to give undivided attention. ^ 

"Have you well considered all this, my child," 
said Mrs. Gordon, as she put her hand tenderly upon 
her daughter's forehead, and looked earnestly into 
her .sweet blue eyes. "James is in his own room, 
so do not fear to speak openly. Are you not misled 
by your love for him, and your wish that he should 
succeed." 

" No, mother, I have thought again and again, and 
I know I could work from morning till night without 
complaining, if I thought he was happy. Then 
it will be but three or four years at the farthest, 
and I shall be hardly nineteen then. I can study, 
too, in the evenings and mornings, and sometimes I 
can get away for whole weeks, and come up here to 
see you all; Lowell is not very far, you know." 

" But there is another thing, Mary. Do you not 
know that there are many people who consider it as 
a disgracefto toil thus — who would ridicule you for 
publicly acknowledging labor was necessary for you ; 
they would perhaps shun your society, and you 
would be wounded by seeing them neglect, and per- 
haps openly avoid you." 

" I should not care at all for that, mother. Why is 
it any worse to work at Lowell than at home ; and 
you tell me very often that I au^^oct mYiAlf uflrac. 
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People that love me would go on loving me just as 
9 well as ever; and those who do n*t love me, I 'm sure 
I *m willing they should act as they like." 

" I think myself," replied her mother, pleased at 
the true spirit of independence that she saw filled her 
daughter*s heart, " that the opinion of thot^e who 
despise honest labor, is not worth caring for. But 
you are young, and sneers will have ihcir effect. 
You must remember this — it is but natural. Tliere 
is one thing else — we may both be mistaken about 
James' ability ; he maybe himself— and you could 
not bear to see him fail, after all. Think, it may be 
so ; and then all your time and your earnings will 
be lost," 

" Not lost, mother," said the young girl, her eyes 
sparkling with love and hope, " I should have done 
all I could to help James, you know." 

Mrs. Gordon kissed her good-night with a full 
heart. She was proiid of her children; and few 
mothers have more reason for the natural feeling. 
"I cannot bear to disappoint her," thought she, yet 
the scheme seemed every moment more childish and 
impracticable. 

James rose, not with the sun, but long before it; 

and when his father came down, ho was already 

busily employed in clearing a path to the well and 

the barn— for the snow had fallen so heavily, that 

the dri^s gathered by the night wind, in its rude 

sport, were piled to the very windows, obscuring 

^* the misty light of the winter's morn. How beautiful 

I^V were those snow-wreaths in their perfect purity! The 

brown and knotted fences, the dingy out-buildings, 

*SA were all covered with dazzling drapery; and the 

leafless trees were bowed beneath the weight of a 

• fantastic foliage that glittered in the clear beams of 

the rising sun with a splendor thai was almost painful 

^ to behold. 

" It wont last long with this sun," said the deacon, 
as he tied a 'comforter' al)out his throat; "but per- 
haps you'll have time to give Mary and the children 
a ride before the roads are bare again. Mary must 
do all her tileighing this wmter, for she wont have 
much time if she goes to the factory, poor child I" 

The deacon passed on with heavy strides to the 
barn-yard, and left James to hope that their petition 
was not rejected. It was not many minutes after 
that Mary came bounding down the stone-steps, 
heedless of the snow in which she trod; and the 
instant he looked upon her face he was no longer in 
doubt. 

" /?wV mother good, James! She just called me 
into her room, and told me that father and she have 
concluded we can try it at least; and Stephen is not 
to know any thing about it until next April, when I 
•m to go. We must both of us study very hard this 
winter, and I shall have such a deal of .«ewingto do." 

Mary spoke with delighted eagerness. One would 
have thought, beholding her joy, that it was a pleasant 
journey which she anticipated, or that a fortune had 
unexpectedly been left to her ; and yet the spring so 
longed for, would find her among strangers, working 
in a close and crowded room through the bright days. 
Atf M coaidBted BpirH hath its own sunshme; atidiVue 



dearest pleasure that mankind may know, is cob- 
tributing to the happiness of those we love. The lea 
selfish our devotion to friends, the more sacrinciag 
our self-denial in their behalf, the greater is the r^ 
ward ; so Mary*s step was more elastic than ever, 
and her bright eyes shone with a steady, cbeerft^ 
light, as she '^^'ent about her daily tasks. 

As she said, it was necessary that they should both 
be very busy through the winter, for Jaine# hoped to 
be able to enter college in August; and Mary,vlM 
had heretofore kept pace with him in most of faa 
studies, though she did stumble at " tnpto, tupra, 
tetupha," and vow that Greek was noC intended for 
girls, did not wish to give up her Latin and Geo> 
metry. They had such a kind instructor in Mr. 
Lane, the village lawyer, that an ambition to plesK 
him made them at first forget the difficulties of the 
dry rudiments; and then it was that James first beirao 
to dream of one day being able to plead causes him- 
self— of studying a precession. Mr. Lane, uncon- 
sciously, had encouraged this, by telling hu little 
pupils, to whom he was much attached, the difficultie4 
that had beset his youthful career, and how he hid 
gained an honest independence, when he had at finst 
been without friends or means. Then he would 
look up at his pretty young wife, or put out his arms 
to their little one, as if he thought, and is not this a 
sufficient reward for those years of toil and des^pon- 
dence. James remembered, when he was a student, 
leaching in vacations to aid in supporting hiouclf 
through term time. He had boarded at Mr. Gordon's, 
and when he came to settle in the village, yean 
after, he had oflTered to teach James and Mary, ta t 
slight recompense for Mrs. Gordon's early kindnew 
to the poor student. Two hours each aftemixm 
were passed in Mr. Lane's pleasant little study; aad 
though Stephen thought it was time wasted, he did 
not complain much, for James was doubly active in 
the morning. Mary, too, accomplished twice as 
much as ever before ; and after the day's routine of 
household labor and study were over, her needle 
flew quickly, as she prepared her little wardrobe for 
leaving home. March was nearly through before 
they felt that spring had come ; and though Mary's 
eyes were sometimes filled with tears at the thoiiglit 
of the coming separation, they were quickly dried, 
and the first of April found her unshaken in her re- 
solution. 



CHAPTER II. 

LEAVING UOME — FACTORY LIFE. 

** To-morrow will be the last day at home,'Mhougfat 
Mary, as she bade her motlier good-niglit, and livned 
quickly to her own room to conceal the tears that 
would start ; and, though they fringed the lashes of 
the drooping lid when at last she slept, the repose 
was gentle and undisturbed — and she awoke at early 
dawn content, almost happy. The morning air came 
freshly to her face as she leaned out of the window 
to gaze once more on the extended landscape. Far 
away upon the swelling hill-side, patches of snow yet 
\\viif^eT«d^ ^\ii\V« u«»x OsAm. the fresh 
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spriDging ; and the old wood, at the back of the house, 
was clothed anew in emerald verdure. The sombre 
pines were lighted by the glittering sunlight, as it 
lingered lovingly among their dim branches ere 
bursting away to illumine the very depths of the 
sol itude with sm iles. A pleasant perfume was wafted 
from the Arbutus, just putting forth its delicate blos- 
soms from their sheltering covert of dark-green 
leaves, mingled with the breath of the snowy-petaled 
dogwood, and the blue violets that were bedded in 
the rich moss on the banks of the little stream. The 
brook itself went singing on its way as it wound 
through the darksome forest, and fell with a plash, 
and a murmur, over the huge stones that would have 
turned it aside from its course. 

It was the first bright day of spring; and it seemed 
as if nature had assumed its loveliest dress to tempt 
the yoimg girl to forego her resolve. " Home never 
looked so beautiful,'' thought she, turning from the 
window; and her step was not light as usual when 
she joined the family. Mrs. Gordon was serene as 
ever; no one could have told from her manner 
that she was about to part with her daughter for the 
first time ; but the children were sobbing bitterly — for 
they had just been told that the day had come w}ien 
their sister was to leave them. They clung to her 
dress as she entered, and begged her not to go. 

*'What shall we do without you, Mary?" said 
they ; " the house will be so lonesome." 

Even Stephen, although when the plan was first 
revealed to him had opposed it obstinately, was 
melted to something like forgiveness when he saw 
that nothing could change her firm detennination. 

** I suppose we must learn to live without you, 
Molly," said he ; *< take good care of yourself, child — 
but let 's have breakfast now." 

The odd combination, spite of her sadness, brought 
the old smile to Mar)'*s lip; and when breakfast was 
over, and the deacon took the large family Bible from 
its appointed resting-place, and gathered his little 
flock about him, they listened quietly and earnestly 
to the truths of holy writ. That family Bible ! It 
was almost the first thing that Mary could recollect. 
She remembered sitting on her father's knee, in the 
long, bright Sabbath afternoons, and looking with 
profound awe and astonishment into the baize- 
covered voliune, at the quaint unartistic prints that 
were scattered through it. She recalled the shiver 
of horror with which she looked on " Daniel in the 
den of lionsy^* the curiosity which the picture of the 
Garden of Eden called forth, and the undefined, yet 
calm and placid feeling which stole over her as she 
dwelt longest upon the '* Baptism of our Savior." 
Then there was the family record— her own birth, 
and that of her brothers and sisters, were chronicled 
underneath that of generations now sleeping in the 
shadow of the village church. But this train of 
thought was broken, as. they reverentially knelt 
when the volume was closed, and listened to their 
father's humble and fervent petition, that God would 
watch and guard them all, especially commending 
to tHe protection of Heaven, **the lamb now going 
out from their midst" 



There were tears even upon Mrs. Gordon's face 
when the prayer was ended, but there was no time # 
to indulge in a long and sorrowful parting. The 
trunks were standing already corded in the hall ; the 
little traveling-basket was filled with home-baked 
luxuries for the way-side lunch ; and Mary was soon 
arrayed in her plain merino dress and little straw 
bonnet. There are some persons who receive what- 
ever air of fashion and refinement they may have 
from their dress ; others who impart to the cocursest 
material a grace that the most recherche costume 
fails to give. Our heroine was one of the last — and 
never was Cheslnut street belle more beautiful than 
our simple country lassie, as slie stood with her 
mother's arm twined about her waist, receiving her 
parting counsel. 

The last words were said— James, in an agony <^ 
grief, had kissed her again and again, reproaching 
himself constantly for his selfishness in consenting 
that she should %o. The children, forgetting ^^leir 
tears in the excitement of the moment, ran with haste 
to announce that the stage was just coming over the 
hill. Yes, it was standing before the garden-gate — 
the trunks were liAed from the door-stone — the clat- 
tering steps foil at her feet— a moment more and 
Mary was whirled away from her quiet home, with 
her father's counsel, and her mother's earnest *' God 
bless you, and keep you, my child!" ringing /n 
her ears. 

It was quite dark ere the second day's weary 
journey was at an end. Mary could scarce believe 
it possible that she had, indeed, arrived in the great 
city, until the confused tumult that rose everywhere^ 
around — the endless lines of glittering lamps *1 
stretched far away in the darkness, and the rougl 
jolting of the coach over the hard pavements, told too 
plainly that she was in anew world, surrounded by a 
new order of things. As they drove rapidly through the 
crowded streets, she caught a glance at the brilliantly 
lighted stores, and the many gayly-dressed people 
that thronged them. Again the scene changed, and 
she looked upon the dark-brick walls that loomed up 
before her, and knew that in one of those buildings 
she was destined to pass many sad and solitary days. 
How prison-like they seemed ! Her heart sunk within 
her as she gazed; the lights — the confusion be- 
wildered her already wearied brain ; and as she sunk 
back into the corner of the coach, add buried her face 
in her hands, she would have given worlds to have 
been once more in her still, pleasant home. The 
feeling of utter desolation and loneliness overcame 
completely, for the time, her firm and buoyant spirit. 

She was roused from her gloomy reverie as the 
stage stopped before the door of a small but very 
comfortoble dwelling, at some distance from the 
principal thoroughfares. This was the residence of 
a sister of Mrs. Jones, to whom she had a letter, and 
who was expecting her arrival. She met Mary 
upon the step with a pleasant smile of welcome, not 
at all as if she had been a stranger ; and her husband 
assisted the coachman to remove the various pack- 
ages to a neat little room into which Mary was 
ushered by her kind hoetew^ Mn. HaLL. ^^ ''w^a^ 
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very like her sister, but older and graver. Mary's 
heart yearned toward her from the moment of kindly 
greeting ; and when they entered the cheerful parlor 
together, the young guest was almost happy once 
more. The children of the family, two noisy little 
rogues, who were very proud of a baby sister, came 
for a kiss, ere they left the room for the night ; and 
then, with Mrs. Ilairs piano, and her husband's 
pleasant conversation, Mary forgot her timidity and 
her sadness as the evening wore away. 

" Mr. Hall will go with you to-morrow to the 
scene of your new life," said her hostess, as she bade 
her young charge ^ood-night. *' We have arranged 
every thing, and I trust you may be happy, even 
though away from your friends. We must try to 
make a new home for you.'' 

Mary *' blessed her unaware" for her kindness to 
a str^ger; and though nearly a hundred miles from 
those she loved, felt contented and cheerful, and 
•0(%fell asleep to dream that she was once more by 
her mother's side. 

Again that feeling of desolation returned, when, 
upon the morrow, leaning upon the arm of Mr. Ilall, 
she passed through the crowded streets, and shrank 
back as the passing multitude jostled against each 
other. It seemed as if every one gazed curiously 
at her, yet, perchance, not one amid the throng heeded 
the timid little stranger. She was first conducted to 
the house they had chosen for her boarding-place, 
and though the lady at its head received her kindly, 
■he felt more lonely than ever, as she passed through 
the long halls, and was regarded with looks of curiosity 
y the groups of young girls who were just leaving 
%o house to enter upon their daily tasks. They were 
%laughing and chatting gayly with each other ; and 
poor Mary wondered if nhe should ever feel as care- 
less and happy as they seemed to be. 

Then they turned toward the " corporation," or fac- 
tory, in which a place had been engaged for her. 
Oh, how endless seemed those long, noisy rooms ; 
how weary she grew of new faces, and the strange 
din that rose up from the city. "I never shall 
endure this," thought the poor girl. " I shall never 
be able to learn my work. How can they go about 
so careless and unconcerned, performing their duties, 
as it were, mechanically, without thought or annoy- 
ance. But for poor Jamie I would return to-morrow ;" 
and with the thought of her brother came new hope, 
new energy — and she resolved to enter upon her task 
boldly, and without regret. 

Yet for many days, even weeks, much of her time 
was spent in sadness, struggle as she would against 
the feeling. The girls with whom she was called 
daily to associate, were, most of them, kind and good 
tempered! and though her instructors did laugh a little 
at her awkwardness at first, she had entered so reso- 
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lutely upon her new tasks that they aoon became 
comparatively easy to her; and she was so ioit- 
fatigable and industrious, that her earnings, after t 
time, became more even than she had hoped for. 

Still she was often weary, and almost tempted to 
despond. The confinement and the noise was w 
new to her, that at first her health partially giTe 
! way, and for several weeks s^ feared that after ill 
< she would be obliged to return to the free mountaia* 
air of her country home. At such times she wot 
wearily to her labors, and often might have uttered 
Miss Barret's " Moan of the Children," as sbe presied 
her hands upon her throbbing temples. 

" All day long the wheels are droning, taming. 

Their wind cnmes in our faces. 
Till our hearts mm, and oar heads with palses baraiBf ; 

And the walls turn in their places ! 
Tarns the sk v in the high window, blank and reeling ; 

Tunis the loiiff light that droopeth down the wall ; 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling — 

All are turning all the dav, and we with all. 
All day long the iron whecU arc dronuig, 

And ionietimes we could pmy, 
* Oh, ye wheels,* (breaking tiff in a mad moaning) 

Stop ! be silent for to-day !* " 

Then, when despondency was fast crushing her 
spirit, there would, perhaps, come a long hopeful 
letter from her brother, who was studying abnost 
night and day, and a new ambition would rise in her 
heart, a fresh strength animate her, until at last, in 
the daily performance of her duties, in the knowledge 
of the happiness she was thus enabled to confer 
upon others, her mind became calm and contented, 
and her health fully restored. 

Thus passed the first year of her absence from 
home. She had become accustomed to the habid 
and manners of those around her ; and though some 
of the girls called her a little Methodist, and sneered 
at her plain economical dress, even declaring sbe 
was parsimonious, because they knew that she rigidly 
limited her expenses to a very small portion of her 
earnings, there were others among her associates 
who fully appreciated the generous self-sacrificing 
spirit which animated her, and loved her for the 
gentleness and purity, which all noticed, pervaded 
her every thought and act. 

Then, too, Mrs. Hall was ever her steadfast friend. 
One evening in every week was spent in that happy 
family circle; and there she often met refined and 
agreeable society, from which she insensibly took a 
tone of mind and manner, that was far superior to 
that of her companions. Mrs. Hall directed her 
reading, and furnished many books Mary herself was 
unable to procure. Thus month after month slipped 
by, and our heroine had almost forgotten she was 
among strangers, until she began to look forward to 
a coming meeting with those she loved in her own 
dear home. 

[Ih be concluded in our next. 



^ Anger is madness," said the sage of old ; 

And *t is with natious as it is with man, 
nair stoma of passion scatter ills uniold— 

noi ^ii^ tod has been, sinoa the world bcgaa 



REVOLUTION. 

Change, to Im blesMd, must be calm and clear, 

Thoughtful and pure, sinleM, and sound of mind ; 
Yiixt V^wer unchained and change are things of fear' 
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FAIR MARGARET. 



A LEGEND OF THOMAS THE RHYMER 



BT WILLIAM H. C. HOSIOR. 



Old yews in the church-yard are crambled to dust 
Deep ihade on her gra7e*mound once flinging ; 

Bat oral tradition, still true to its trust, 
Her name by the hearth-stone is singing ; 

For never enshrined by the bard in his lay 

Was a being more lovely than Blargaret Gray. 

Her father, a faithful old tenant, had died 

On lands of Sir Thomas the Seer— 
And the child who had sprung like a flower by his side. 

Sole mourner, had followed his bier ; 
But Ercildoun's knight to the orphan was kind. 
And watched like a parent the growth of her mind. 

The wizard knew well that her eye was endowed 

With sight mortal vision surpassing— 
Now piercing the heart of Oblivion's cloud, 

The Pcuf, in iu depths, clearly glassing ; 
Anon sending glance through that curtain of dread 
Behind which the realm of the Future lies spread. 

He gave her a key to decipher dim scrolls, 

With characters wild, scribbled over ; 
And taught her dark words that would summon back souls 

Of the dead round the living to hover ; 
Or oped, high discourse with his pupil to hold. 
Old books of enchantment with clasps of bright gold. 

The elf queen had met her in green, haunted dells 

When stars in the zenith were twinkling. 
And time kept the tramp of her palfry to bells, 

At her bridle rein merrily tinkling : 
By Huntley Bum oft, in the gloaming, she strolled 
Weird shapes, that were not of this earth, to behold. 

One eve came true Thomas to Margaret's bower, 

In this wise the maiden addressing— 
" No more will I visible be from this hour, 

Save to those sight unearthly possessing ; 
Bui when I am seen at feast, funeral or fair 
Let the mortal who makes revelation beware !" 

Long years came and passed, and the Rhymer's dread seat 

Was vacant the Eildon Tree under. 
And oft would old friends by the ingle-side meet. 

And talk of his absence in wonder : 
Some thou^t that, afar from the dwellings of men. 
He had died in some lone Highland forest or glen : 

But others believed that in bright fairy land 

The mighty magician vras livings 
That newness of life to worn heart and weak hand. 

Soft winds and pure waters were giving ; 



That back to the region of heather and pine 
Would he come unimpaired by old age or decline. 

Astir vnis all Scotland ! from mountain and moor. 

With banner folds streaming in air. 
Proud lord and retainer, the wealthy and poor. 

Thronged forth in their plaids to the fair ; 
Steeds, pricked by their riders, loud clattering made. 
And, cheered by his clansmen, the bag-piper played. 

Gay lassies with snoods from the border and hills 

In holyday garb hurried thither. 
With eyes like the crystal of rock-shaded rills, 

And cheeks like the bells of the heather ; 
But fairest of all, in that goodl^f array. 
Was the Lily of Bemerside, Margaret Gray. 
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While Ayr with a gathering host overflowed, 

She marked with a look of delight 
A white-bearded horseman who gallantly rode 

On a mettlesome steed black as night. 
And cried, forcing wildly her way through the throng, 
" Ok I master J thy pupil hath mounud/or (Am long!" 

Then, checking his courser, the brow of the seer 
Grew dark, through its locks long and frosted. 

And making a sign with his hand to draw near. 
Thus the lovely offender accostet^ 

" By which of thine eyes was thy master descried ?" 

" With my left I behold thee !*' the damsel replied 

One moment he gazed on the beautiful face, 

In fondness upturned to his Qwn, 
As if angfer at length to relenting gave place, 

Then fixed grew his visage like stone ; — 
On the violet lid his cold finger he laid. 
And extinguished forever the sight of the maid. 



NOTE. 

I am indebted to Hugh Cameron, Esquire, of Buflalo, N. 
Y., for this strange and strikingly beautiful legend. Mr. 
C. infurins me that it has long formed a part of the fire-side 
lore of his own clan ; uiid, from u remote period, has lived 
in the memory of Scotland's peasantry. 

lie expressed surprise that men of antiquarian taste, in 
compiling border ballads, and tales of enchantment, nad 
not given " Fair Margaret" a conspicuous place in their 
page* ; and at his suggestion I have attempted to clothe 
the fanciful outlines oi the original in the drapery of Eng- 
lish verse. 

The Eildon tree referred to in the poem was the favorite 
seat of Thomas the Rhymer, aud there he gave utterance 
to his prophecies. 



STANZAS. 



The rain-bird shakes her dusty wings 
And leaves the sunny strand, 

For mossy springs, and sweetly sings, 
To greet her native land. 

The camel in the desert heeds 

Where dbtant waters lay. 
And <Miward speeds, to flowery meads, 

And foontaios far away. 

as* 



The freshest drops will Beauty choose 

To keep her floweret wet. 
The purest dews, to save its hues — 

Her gentle violet. 

So— may sweet Grace our hearts renew 

With waters from above. 
So— keep in yiew what Mercy drew 

From ihii dee\^ w^V c(C Vyq^. "^ . ml. \eKK«:\ . 



THE LONE BUFFALO. 



BT CHAKLES LAXMAX, AUTHOR OF " A BUMMER IK THB VTlLSUXUt,-' ZTC. 



'» 



AuoNG (he many IcgeniU which the traveler fre- 
quently hears, while crossing the prairies of the Far 
West, I remember one, wliich accounts in a most 
romantic manner for the origin of thunder. A sum- 
mer-storm was sweeping over the land, and I had 
sought a temporary shelter in the lodge of a Sioux 
Indian on the banks of the St. Peters. Vividly flashed 
the lightning, and an occasional peal of thuader 
echoed through the firmament. While the storm con- 
tinued my host and his family paid but little attention 
^^ my comfort, for they were all evidently stricken 
pftj^terror. I endeavored to quell their fears, and 
format purpose asked them a variety of questions 
respecting their people, but they only replied by re- 
peating, in a dismal tone, the name of the Lone Buf- 
falo. My curiosity was of course excited, and it 
may be readily imagined that I did not resume my 
journey without obtaining an explanation of the mys- 
tic words ; and from him who first uttered them in the 
Sioux lodge I subsequently obtained the following 
legend : 

There was a chief -of the Sioux nation whose name 
was the Master Bear. He was famous as a prophet 
and hunter, and was a particular favorite with the 
- ' ' Master of Life. In an evil hour he partook of the 
white-man's fire-w^ater, and in a fighting broil unfor- 
tunately took the life of a brother chief. According 
to ancient custom blood was demanded for blood, and 
when next the Master Bear went forth to hunt, he 
was waylaid, tfhol through the heart with an arrow, 
and his body deposited in front of his widow's lodge. 
Bitterly did the woman bewail her misfortune, now 
mutilating her body in the most heroic manner, and 
anon narrating to her only son, a mere infant, the 
prominent events of her hieband's life. Night came, 
and with her child lashed upon her back, the woman 
erected a scafl'old on the margin of a neighboring 
stream, and with none to lend her a helping hand, en- 
veloped the corpse in her more valuable robes, and 
fastened it upon the scaflTold. She completed her task 
just as the day was breaking, when she returned to 
her lodge, and shutting herself therein, spent the three 
following da>-s without ta.sting food. 

During her retirement the widow had a dream, in 
which she was visited by the Master of Life. He en- 
deavored to console her in her sorrow, and for the 
reason that he had loved her husband, promised to 
make her son a more famous warrior and medicine 
man than his father had been. And what was more 
remarkable, this prophecy was to be realised within 
the period of a few weeks. She told her story in the 
▼fliage, and wu laughed at for her credulity. 
Oothe fonowiog day, when the village boys were 
^ ttroirlmrtbebin vpoB tiie plain, a noble you\h %\id- 



denly made his appearance among the players, ind 
eclipsed them all in the bounds he made and the wild- 
ness of his shouts. He was a stranger to all, but 
when the widow's dream was remembered, be wu 
recognized as her son, and treated with respect. But 
the youth was yet without a name, for his mother 
had told him that he should win one for himself bv 
his individual prowess. 

Only a few days had elapsed, when it was rumored 
that a party of Pawnees had overtaken and destroyed 
a Sioux hunter, when it was immediately determined 
in council that a party of one hundred warrion 
should start upon the war-path and revenge the 
injury. Another council was held for the purpot>e of 
appointing a leader, when a young man suddenly en- 
tered the ring and claimed the privilege of leading 
the way. His authority was angrily questioned, but 
the stranger only replied by pointing to the brilliaun 
eagle's feathers on his head, and by c^aking from ha 
belt a large number of fresh Pawnee scalps. They 
remembered the Granger boy, and acknowledged the 
supremacy of the stran^^r man. 

Night settled upon the prairie world, and the 
Sioux warriors started upon the war-path. Morning 
dawned, and a Pawnee village was in ashes, and the 
bodies of many hundred men, women, and children 
were left upon the ground as food for the wulf tnd 
vulture. The Sioux warriors returned to their own 
encampment, when it was ascertained that the name- 
less leader had taken more than twice as many scalps 
as his brother warriors. Then it was that a feeling 
of jealousy arose, which was soon quieted, however, 
by the news that the Crow Indians liad stolen a num- 
ber of horses and many valuable furs from a Sioux 
hunter as he was returning from the mountain*. 
Another warlike expedition was planned, and as 
before, the nameless warrior took the lead. 

The sun was near his setting, and as (be Sioox 
party looked down upon a Crow village, which oc- 
cupied the centre of a charming valley, the Sioux 
chief commanded the attention of his braves and ad- 
dressed them in the following language : 

'* I am about to die, my brothers, and must speak 
my mind. To be fortunate in war is your chief am- 
bition, and because I have been successful you are 
unhappy. Is this right? Have you acted like men ? 
I despise you for your meanness, and I intend to 
prove to you this night that I am the bravest man in 
the nation. The task will cost me my life, but I am 
anxious that my nature should be changed and I shall 
be satisfied. I intend to enter the Crow village 
alone, but before departing, I have one favor to com- 
mand. If I succeed in destroying that village, and 
lose my life, I iK'ant you, when I am dead, to cut ofi 
m^ lAud ^md protect it with care. You must then 
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II one of the largest buffaloes intlie country and cut 
'his head. You must then bring his body and my 
ad together, and breathe upon them, when I shall 
free to roam in the Spirit-land at all times, and 
er our great Prairie-land wherever I please. And 
ben your hearts are troubled with wickedness re- 
smber the Lone Bufialo." 

The attack upon the Crow village was successful, 
t according to his prophecy the Lone Buffalo 
ceived his death wound, and his brother warriors 
membered his parting request. The fate of the 
ro*s mother is unknown, but the Indians believe 



that it is she who annually sends from the Spirit-land 
the warm winds of spring, which cover the prairies 
with grass for the sustenance of the Bufialo race. As 
to the Lone Buffalo, he is never seen even by the 
most cunning hunter, excepting when the moon is at 
its full. At such times he is invariably alone, crop- 
ping his food in some remote pert of the prairies ; 
and whenever the heavens resound with the moan- 
ings of the thimder, the red-man banishes from 
his breast every feeling of jealousy, for he be- 
lieves it to be the warning voice of the Lone 
Buffiilo. 
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BT MRS. VBA5CB8 B. M. BBOTUXBBOX. 



" And, oh ! the home whence thy bright smile hath parted, 
Will it not seem as if the tanny day 

Tamed from its door away ? 
While through its chambers wandering, weary hearted, 
I languish for thy voice which paned me still, 

Even as a singing rill.*' 



My gentle child — my own sweet May — 

Come sit thee by my side, 
Thy wonted place in by-gone years. 

Whatever might betide. 
Come — I would press that clondlesi brow. 

And gaze into those eyes. 
Whose azure hue and brilliancy 

Seemed borrowed from the skies. 

Thou ne'er hsst known a mother's love, 
Save what my heart hath given ; 

Thy fair young mother^long years since- 
Found rest in yonder Heaven. 

Where waves and dashing spray ran high 
We took thee from her grasp ; 

All vainly had the Tyrant striven 
To rend that loving cla^p. 

We strove in vain life to recall. 

And 'neath the old oak's shade 
We laid her calmly down to rest. 

In oar own woodland glade. 
O^ntly— the turf by stranger hands 

Was o'er her bright head pressed ; 
And burning tears from stranger hearts 

Fell o'er that pUce of rest. 

We took thee to our hearts and home. 

With blessings on thy head ; 
We looked on thy blue eye— and wept — 

i{«fiw«fifterwl VMU our dead. 
For parted from our lonely hearth 

Was childhood's sunny smile ; 
And hashed the household melody 

That ooold each care beguile. 



Thy namb — we knew i| not — and tUen 

For many a livelong day 
We sought for one, oil beautiful — 

And, sweetest, called thee May. 
With thee— came Spring-time to our home, 

Love's vrealth of buds and flowers, 
Lingering — till in its fairy train 

Shone Summer's golden hours. 

IIow will I miss thine own dear voice 

In Summer's soft, bright eve ; 
A blight will rest on tree and flower — 

The hue of things that grieve ; 
And when the wintry hour hath come, 

And 'round the blazing hearth 
Shall cluster faces wt have loved — 

Lost— lost thy joyous mirth. 

Another hand will twine those curls 

That gleam so brightly now; 
Another heart will thrill to hear 

From thet aflection's vow ; 
For I have marked the rosy blush 

Steel o'er thy brow and cheek, 
When gentle words fell on thy ear, 

Which only love can speak. 

Tears— tears !— a shadow should not rest 

Upon thy bridal day ; 
My spirit's murmurings shall cease 

And joy be thine, sweet May. 
They come with flowers — pure orai^e flowers— 

To deck thy shining hair ; 
Toong bride— go forth— and bear with thee. 

My blessing and my prsyer. 
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When ahall I see, yrhta ■hall I aee, 

As I have seen before, 
Tbe gathering crowd beneath the tree, 
With her that I adore? 
And happf hear 
Her Yoice so clear, 
Blend with my own, 
111 liquid tone. 
When shall I see, when shall I see, 
The things I hold so dear ? 



Zwar glaenzt die sonne neberall 

Dem Menschen in der Welt ; 
Doch wo znerst ihr goldner Btrahl 
Ihm in daa Aoge faellt? 
Wo er als kind, 
• 8anA und gelind. 
An matter Hand, 
Sprach und empfand, 
Da ist allein sein Vaterland 
Koennt* ich's noch einmal seh*n ? 
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EdUh Kinnaird, By the Author of ** The Maiden Aunt." 

Boston : E. LitUll f Co. 

Fiction has exercised an important infiaence over the 
pablic from the earliest ages of the world. Nor is the reason 
difficult to determine. Where one man takes delight in the 
sabtleties of logic, ten derive pleasure from the indulgence 
of the fancy. The love of fiction is common to the unlet- 
tered savage as well as to the civilized European, and has 
marked alike the ancient and the modem world. The 
oldest surviving book, if we except the narrative of Moses, 
if, perhaps, a fiction — we mean the book of Job. To reach 
its date we must go back beyond the twilight of authentic 
history, far into the gloom of the antique past, to the very 
earliest periods of the earth's existence. We must ascend to 
the time when tlie Assyrian empire was yet in its youth, 
when the patriarchs still fed their flocks on the hills of 
Palestine, when the memory of the visible presence of the 
Almighty among men remained fresh in the traditions of 
the East. The beautiful story of Ruth comes next, but 
ages later than its predecessor. Then follows the sonorous 
tale of Homer, clanging with a martial spirit that will 
echo to all time. Descending to more modern eras, we 
reach the legends of Haroun El Reschid ; the tales of the 
Provencal troubadours; the romances of chivalry; and 
finally the novels of this and the past century. For nearly 
four thousand years fiction has delighted and moulded man- 
kind. It has survived, too, when all else has died. The 
Chaldean books of astrology are lost to the modems; but 
the story of the Idumean has reached us unimpaired. The 
lawgivers of Judah are no more, and the race of Abraham 
wanders over the earth ; but the simple tale of Ruth pre- 
serves the memory of their customs, and keeps alive the 
glory of the past. 

It will not do to despise that which is so indestructible, 
and which everywhere exercises such powerful influence. 
Pedants may scorn fiction as beneath them, and waste their 
lives in composing dry treatises that will never be read ; 
but the wise man, instead of deriding this tremendous 
engine, will endeavor to bend it to his purposes; and 
whether he seeks to shape the tale that is to be rehearsed 
on the dreamy banks of the Orontes, or to write the novel 
that will be read by thousands in England and America, 
will labor so to mix instruction with amusement, that his 
audience shall insensibly become moulded to his views. 
The moral teachers of both ancient and modern times have 
chosen the vehicle of fiction to inculcate truth ; and even 
in^)iration has not scorned to employ it in the service of 
religion. The most beautiful fictions ever written were the 
parables of the Savior. But it is also true that some of the 
most deleterious books we have are romances. This, how- 
ever, is no reason why fiction should be abandoned to bad 
men, or proscribed as it is by many well-meaning moral- 
isU. Wesley said, with his strong Saxon sense, that 
he did not see why the devil should have all the good 
tones. 

Hence, in criticising a novel, it becomes important to 
examine the tendency of the work. We utterly repudiate 
the idea that a revieweT has nothing to do with the 
flwnUtj of a book. We reject the tpecLoiu jargon \o Ihe 



contrary urged by the George Sand school. A novel sIioqU 
be something more than a mere piece of intellectnal inedB- 
nism, because if not, it is injuriona. There can be no iDft> 
dium. A fiction which does not do good does harm. Tbot 
never was a romance written which hod not its porpriK, 
either open or concealed, from that of Waver ley, which in- 
culcated loyalty, to that of Oliver Twist, which teachesik 
brotherhood of man. Some novels are avowedly and b- 
solently vicious ; such are the Adventures of Fanblos and ik 
Memoirs of a Woman of Quality. Others, under the gUH 
of philanthropy, sap every notion of right and duty : sad 
are Martin the Foundling, Consuelo, et id enrne gtnut. Its 
the novels of this last class which are the most deleterioai; 
for, with much tmth, they contain just enough poimn w 
vitiate the whole masa. Chemista tell us that the Hnalioi 
atom of putrid matter, if applied to the most gigantic bodjr, 
will, in time, infect the whole : just so the grain of nophi^ 
try in Consuelo, admitting there is no more, in the ead 
destroys all that the book contains of the beauttfa^ sod 
true. Said a lady in conversing on thia subject : " I alviyi 
find that people who read such books remember only wtet 
is bad in them." Her plain conunon sense hit the anil <« 
the head, while transcendental folly hammered all arouai 
it in vain. We have spoken of Consoelo thus ponicalsrly 
because it is the best of its class : and of thai enemtim 
fiction we here record our deliberate opinion, that it vill 
turn more than one foolish Miss into a strolling actre», 
under the insane and preposterous notion that it ii her 
mission. 

We do not say that art should be despised by the novelM; 
we only contend that it should not be polluted. We wooU 
have every novel a work of art, but the art should be en* 
ployed on noble subjects, not on indiflerent or disgncefol 
ones. If authors plead a mission to write, it most be to 
write that which will do good. A Raphael may boa«t cf 
inspiration when he paints a Madonna, but not whm hii 
brush stoops to a Cyprian or a Satyr. The Pharisee* of 
old prayed unctuously in the market-places : so the Georfi 
Sands of our day boast of their superior insight into (hs 
beautiful and true. We doubt whether both are not impo- 
dent hypocrites. 

The novel, which has proved the text to these remarki, 
belongs to a dilTerent, and, we hold, a better school. It 
originally appeared in Sharpens London Magazine, and his 
just been republished by E. Littell k. Co. £dith Kinaaird 
is a fiction which the most artistic mind will feel delight ii 
perusing, yet one which the humblest will understand, and 
from which both may derive improvement. The heroiss 
is neither a saint nor a fool, but a living woman ; her suf- 
ferings spring from her errors, and are redeemed by her 
repentance : all is natural, b^utifnl, refreshing and noble. 
We rise from the perusal of such a fiction chastened and 
Improved. 

Instead of rendering its readers dissatisfied with them- 
selves, with their lot in life, with society, with every thing, 
this novel makes them feel that life is a battle, yet that 
victory is sure to reward all who combat aright— that after 
the dust and heat of the struggle comes the repose of satis- 
&ed duiv. Yet there is nothing didactic in the volume. Its 
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influence upon the heart is like that of the dew of heaven, 
silent, gradual, imperceptible. Is not this a proof of ita in- 
trinnic merit? 

CoiiMielo henielf, as an ideal, a not more lovely than 
Edith Kinnaird, while the latter, in the eyes of troth, is 
infinitely the nobler vroroan. We hope to hear from the 
author again. Let us h.ive more of tnch novels: there 
cannot be too many of them. How con noble and talented 
■ouls do more good than by furnishing the right kind of 
novels. Just as the old religious painters used to limn 
■aints and Madonnas, let us now write works of artistic 
•nd moral fiction. 



Jtme EyT9. An Autobiography. Boston: William D. 
Ttcknor ^ Co. 1 vol. ISmo. 

Few novels publiMhed within the last ten years have 
made so great a stir among renders of all classes as this. 
The Harpers have sold a vast number of their cheap re- 
print, and we have here to notice its appearance in the old 
duodecimo shape, with large type and white paper. That 
the work bears unmistakable marks of power and origi- 
nality cannot be questioned, and in a limited range of cha- 
racterisation and de«tcriptiou evinces sagacity and skill. 
The early {xirtions of the novel are especially trathful and 
vivid. The description of the heroine's youthful life— the 
•xact iniprewiun which in conveyed of the child's mind — 
the iuflut-nces which went to modify her character—the 
scenes at the boarding-school— all have a distinctness of 
delineation which approaches reality itself. But when the 
authoress comes to deal with great passions, and represent 
morbid characters, we find that she is out of her element. 
The character of Rochester is the character of a mecliani- 
eul monster. The authoress has no living idea of the kind 
of person she attempts to de^^ribe. She desires to repre- 
sent a reckless mun, made liad by circumstances, but re- 
taining many murks of a noble character, and she fills his 
eonvermtion with slang, makes him impudent and lustful, 
a rascal in every sense of the word, witliout the remotest 
Uen of what true chivalric love for a woman means ; and 
this mechanical automattm, whose every motion reveals 
that he moves not by vital powers but by springs and nuk- 
chinery, she makes her pure-minded heroine love and 
nmrry. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about the mo- 
rality of this part of the novel. The question resolves 
itself into a question of art, for we hold that truth of re- 
presentation and morulity of elTect are ideutical. Immoral 
characters may l)e introduced into a btiok, and the eflect 
be moral on the reader's mind, but a character which is 
both immoral and unnatural ever prcnluces a pernicious 
affect. Now the authoress of Jane Eyre has drawn in 
Rochester an uniMtural character, and she has done it from 
an ignorance of the inward condition of mind which im- 
nairality such as his either springs from or produces. The 
ruffian, with his fierce appetites and Satanic pride, his mis- 
tresses and his perjuries, his hard impudence and insulting 
sarcasms, she knows only verbally, so to speak. Tlie 
words which descrilw such a character she interprets with 
her fancy, enlightened by a reminiscence of Childe Harold 
and the Corsair. The reMill Is a compound of vulgar ras- 
calities and impotent B>Tonics. Every person who inter- 
prets her description by a knowledge of what profligacy 
is, cannot fail to see that she is absurdly coimecting certain 
virtues, of which she knows a good deal, with certain 
vices, of which she knows nothijig. The coarseness of 
portions of the novel, consisting not so much in the vul- 
garity of Rochester's conversation as the naivt description 
of some of his acts— his conduct for three weeks before 



his intended marriage, for instance, is also to be laid partly 
to the ignorance of the authoress of what ruffianism is, and 
partly to her ignorance of what love is. No woman who 
had ever traly loved could have mistaken so completely 
the Rochester type, or could have made her heroine love a 
man of proud, selfish, ungovernable appetites, which no 
sophistry can lift out of lust. 

We accordingly think that if the innocent young ladies 
of our land lay a premium on profligacy, by marrying dis- 
solute rakes for the honor of n- forming them, ii la Jane 
Eyre, their benevolence will be of questionable utility to 
the world. There is something romantic to every inexpe- 
rienced female mind in the idea of pirates and debauchees, 
who have sentiment as well as slang, miseries as well at 
vices. Such gentlemen their imaginations are apt to sur- 
vey under the light of the picturesque instead* of under the 
light of conscience. Every poet and novelist who addresses 
them on this weak side is sure of getting a favorable hear- 
ing. Byron's popularity, as distinguished from his fame, 
was mainly owing to the felicity with which he supplied 
the current demand for romantic wickedness. The anthor- 
ess of Jane Eyre is not a Byron, but a talented woman, 
who, in her own sphere of thought and observation, is emi- 
nently trustworthy and trae, but out of it hardly rises 
above the conceptions of a boarding-school Miss in her 
teens. She appears to us a kind of strong-minded old maid, 
but with her strong-mindedness greatly modified by the 
presumption as well as the sentimentality of romantic 
humbug. 



Novum TesUamiuium Domini Nostri Jeau Christi. InUr- 
petn 7%eodoro Beta. PhilatUlphia : Oeo. S. Ap- 
pleton. 

In relation to the chnrocter of this version it is scarcely 
necessary for us to speak. It has for centuries received 
the approbation of the wi*c«t and the best ; and the copy 
before us seems to us, upon a brief examination, to be 
accurate. The work is ailmirably printed, and does credit 
to the publishers. We confess that we believe that the 
use of this sacred work, in our seminaries and colleges, in 
the IjUtin, is desirable in reference to every interest of 
religion and morality. While we hesitate to alfirm that 
Theodore de Bez:rs version of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures is a study of the classic Ijatin, we still believe that, 
stamped as it has been with the approbation of centuries, it 
is, in relation to all the moral considerations which should 
control our direction of the study of youth, worthy of all 
acceptance. The preface iiifi»rms us that several editions 
were published during the lifetime of Beza, to which he 
made such improvements as his attention was directed to, 
or as were prompted \vy his familiarity, as Greek Pro- 
fessor, with the original. Since 155G, when it first appeared 
at Geneva, this work has kept its place in the general 
esteem. 

The propriety of the use of this sacred volume in schools 
has been regarded as a question by some persons; but we 
cannot coiuider it a subject of doubt. After a careful con- 
sideration of every objection, we cannot see a reastm why 
its gentle and holy truths should not be given to the mind 
and heart at the earliest period. There b nothing so likely 
to mark out the destiny of man and woman for goodness 
and honor, and prosperity, as the early and earnest study 
of the New Testament. Its Divine Inspirer said, " Suffer 
little children to come unto me ;" and one of the grMt 
evidences of iu heavenly origin, is the fact, that while its 
sublimity bows the haughtiest intellect to humility and devo- 
tion, its simplicity renders its most important teachings as 
intelligible to the child as the tDAA^\n >2GA^as\t\v«i^wk >» 
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the phHoeophcr. The work » worthy the attention of all 
who deiire to nnite education with religion. 

Tk» Princess, A Mtdlef, By Alfred Tefmysm. Botton : 
Wm. D. Tieknor ^ Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The fluccen of this poem Li Indicated not only by the dia- 
muon it has provoked, bat its swift passage through three 
editions. Taken altogether we deem it the most promising 
of Tennjrson's productions, evincing a growth in his fine 
powers, and a growth in the right direction. It has his 
customary intellectual intensity, and more than his usual 
heartiness and sweetness. As a poem it is properly called 
fay its author a medley, the plan being to bring the manners 
and ideas of the chivalric period into connection with 
those of the •present day ; the hero being a knight who 
adores his mistress, his mistress being a lady who spurns 
his suit, and carries to its loftiest absurdities the chimera 
of woman's rights. There is no less fascination in the 
general conduct of the story, than truth in the result. The 
whole poem is bathed in beauty, and Invites perusal after 
pemsal. In Tennyson's other poems the general Idea Is 
kM sight of In the grandeur or beauty of particular passages. 
In the present we read the poem through as a whole, eager 
to follow out the development of the characters and plot, 
and afterward return to admire the excellence of single 
images and descriptions. In characterization the Princess 
evinces an improvement on Tennyson's manner, but still 
we observe the manner. He does not so much paint as 
engrave ; the lines are so fine that they seem to roeit into 
each other, but the result is utill not a portrait on canvas, 
but an engraving on steel. His poetic power Is not suffi- 
ciently great to fuse the elements of a character indisso- 
lubly together. 



Tk* On'giHf Progress and Conclusion of the Florida War. 
By John T. Spraguey Brevet Captain Eighth Regiment 
U. S. Infantry. New York : D. Appleton ^ Co. 
1 vol. 6vo. 

This large volume seems to have been a labor of love 
with its author. It Is full of interesting and valuable 
matter regarding a very peculiar contei>t in which our 
government was eiignged ; and to the future historian 
Captain Sprague has spared a great deal of trouble and 
research. The work is well got up, is illustrated with 
numerous engraving^ and contains full accounts of the 
origin and progress of the war, the Indian chiefs engaged 
in it, and a record of all the officers and privates of the 
army, navy, and marine corps, who were killed in battle 
or died of disease. Cnpiain Sprague says, " the causes of 
the difficulties in Florida must be apparent to the minds of 
careful and Intelligent readers ; causes not springing up in 
a day, but nourished for years, aggravated as opportunities 
offered to enrich adventurers, who had the temerity to 
hazard the scalping>knife and rifle, and were regardless 
of individual rights or of law. It must be remembered 
that Florida, at the period referred to, was an Indian 
border, the resort of a large number of persons, more 
properly femporory inhabitants of the territory than citizens, 
who sought the outskirts of civilization to perpetrate deeds 
which would have been promptly and severely punished 
if committed within the limits ot a well regulated eom- 
mmity. . . . They provoked the Indians to aggres- 
sions ; and upon the breaking out of the war, ig^ominioasly 
fled, or sought employment in the service of the general 
govenoBent, and elandestinely contributed to its con- 
tiniiaiiefl.>* In Hfta^ few sentences we have the philosophy 
of almost all our Indian border wars. The criminals of a 
eoauaunhy an emr its most expensive cuTtca. 



The PoeHeai Works of Jokss Miitm. A New EHiin. 
With NoUSf and a Life of tks Author. By John Jf ii/«i 
Lowell : D. Bixby f Co. 2 vols. Bvo. 



Lowell is a manufacturing city of MaMachusettn, !k 
Manchester of America, and a place where we mifhi 
expect every thing in the shope of manufactures eisrpt 
classical books. Yet it rejoices in a publisher who he 
really done much for good literature. If our readen vd": 
look at their American editions of Faust, of Goethe's Cot< 
respondence with a Child, of Southey's Chronicle of tbc 
Cid, they will find Mr. Bixby on the title p«c^ and IxmeU 
as the city whence their treasures came. We have now 
to chronicle another feat of the same enterprising pablttkcr 
—an edition of Milton, in two q>lendid octavos, prmted ia 
large type on the finest paper, after the best and most ccn- 
plete London edition, illustrated with foot notes of panJIei 
passages from other poets, and constitating altogether ike 
best American edition extant of the snbllmest of poeti, asd 
having few rivahi even among the finest English ediiioa. 
The life of the poet by Mitford, extending to aboal a hondrsd 
pages, embodies in a clear style all the facts which fasn 
been gathored by previous biographers, without repro- 
ducing any of their bigotries. All the lies regarding 
Milton's character are disposed of with snmroary joiHire; 
and the man stands out in all the grandeur of his genioi 
and his purity. We hope that Mr. Bixby will be sde- 
qnately remunerated for his enterprise in getting oat iha 
splendid edition. It is an honor to the American press. 

Eleventh Jbtnual Report of the Secret try of the Board of 
Edueeaion of Massachusetts. Boston : Duttcn f Weat- 
worth. I vol. 

We strongly advise our renders to procure Uiis docs- 
ment, and not be frightened from its perural by the idea cf 
its being a legislative paper. It Is written by Htirace 
Mann, one of the ablest champions of the cause of edw^ 
tion now living, a man as distinguished for indastnr, 
energy, and practical skill, as for eloquence and lofiino* 
of purpose. His report, considered simply as a compO' 
sition, is written with such splendid ability, glows throui b- 
out with so much genuine philanthropy, and evinrei to 
wide a command of the resources of expression and srp- 
ment, that, apart from its importance as a contribution to 
the cause of education, it has general merits of mind anJ 
style which will recommend it to every reader of lasts 
and feeling. The leading characteristic of Mr. Mann'i 
writings on education, which lifts them altogether oat nf 
the sphere of pedants and pedagogues, is soul — a true. 
earnest, aspiring spirit, on fire with a love of rectitude aud 
truth. This gives inspiration even to his narrative o( 
details, and hurries the reader's mind on with his own, 
through all necessary facts and figures, directly to tks 
object. The present report cannot but shame a meos 
spirit out of any person with a spark of manliness in kio. 
We wish its accomplished author all snccesa in his great 
and noble work. 



Aurelianj or Rome in the Third Century. By Wm. Wan^ 
Author of Zencbia and Julian. New York : C. S. tyoa- 
CM f Co. 

This work has been known to the public for ten yean 
as"Pro6««," and has. now a reputation that promises to 
be as enduring as it is brilliant. It manifests an intimate 
knowledge of the manners, customs and character of the 
Romans ; and conveys the most sacred truths tlirough the 
medium of the most elevated fiction. It is for sale at the 
\«V»t« ol \\i« Kv\^t.\«n») iu Philadelphia. 
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CAPTAIN SAMUEL WALKER. 



BT r^TSTTB BOBINSON. 



[with an ENGRAVLNO.] 



Time and opportunity make men— and high talent 
in any profettsiun or sphere of life is valueless un- 
iesa called into action. This i* sttrikinf^ly exemplified 
in the career of tlie person with whom we now 
have to do. 

Samuel Walker was born in the county of Prince 
George, Maryland, in the year 1815. His family, 
though respectable, had neither fortune nor influence 
sufficient to advance his interests; and at an early age 
be was thrown on the world, dependent for success 
only on his own exertions. Educated to no pr«»rt?s- 
sion or bu'iine>s, the chances of his drawing: a prize 
in the lottery of life seemed small indeed, yet it is 
probable no man of his grade in the service has, 
since the commencement of the Mexican war, 
attracted more attention. Of the early career of 
Walker we know little except that in ISIO he was 
one of the party of less thap twenty men selected by 
Col. Harney, from the strensrth of the 2d Dragoons, 
to penetrate the great Payhaokco or everglades of 
Florida. The history of this expedition is peculiar. 

After the battle of Okeecholwe the might of the 
Seminoles was broken, and they took refuge in the 
chain of lakes anJ immense hamacs which extend 
almost from Cape Florida to the Suwannee River. 
Divided into small parties, they defied the pursuit of 
heavy column.*<, yet frequently left their fastnesses to 
commit the most fearful atrocities. During the win- 
tar of 1839 and '10 they liad been peculiarly bfild, and 
had ventured even to attack, under the gims of Fort 
Micanopy, a party of mounted infantry which was 
escorting the young and beautiful wife oC an officer 
of the 7th Infantry to a neighboring post. This party, 
with the exception of two or three persons, was de- 
stroyed. It became evident that no operations 
could lead to a good result unless the Indians were 
pursued to their own retreats, and treated as they 
had themselves conducted the war. Col. Harney, 
who was in command of one of the departments of 
Florida, immediately organized an expedition for the 
26 



purpose of entering the great everglade south of the 
Lake Okeechobee, in which the Seminoles were 
supposed to be in much strength. The country in 
which he was about to act seemed to be the realisa- 
tion of the poetic duos. It was overgrown with 
trees of immen-"» i*ize, of kinds almost unknown in 
other portion* of the peninsula, and grass of great 
bight h iM««l strength rose two or three feet above 
j tljp surface f»f the water, which not unfrequently 
/ had a depth of several feet. Notwithstanding, how- 
; ever, that this was the general character of the coun- 
try there were often jiortages, or shoal and dry places, 
over which it was necessary to carry their boats by 
main force. In this kind of country the Indians had 
the manifest advantage, being acquainted with 
sinuous pathways, which, it is said, enabled them to 
thread all the intricacies of the luimac almost without 
wetting the moccason. The party of Col. Harney, 
however, were picked men, inured to all the hard- 
ships of Indian warfare, and after several days of 
hide and seek, surprised a party of Indians, among 
whom was a chief of distinction. As this identical 
party had more than once surrendered and broken 
truce. Colonel Harney ordered all the men to be 
hung summarily, and look the women with him to 
the nearest post as prisoners. So important was 
this service that the names of all the party were 
mentioned in general orders, and the enlisted men 
advanced in grade. Tlie effect on the Indians was 
great; large parties came in and surrendered, and 
they remained almost quiet until their last attempt 
was crushed by Gen. Worth in the brilliant affair of 
Pilaklakaha, April 17, 181*2. 

Previous to this time, young Walker had been dis- 
charged from the service, by reason of the expiration 
of his enlistment, and with some funds he had 
amas^ted while in the anny, proceeded at once 
to Texas, then embroiled with the abrasions of the 
great Camanche race and the minor tribes strewn 
along her noriheTn (tq^\\ct . Wi&'w^sk «»ft ^ 'Cub \mk^ 
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of the famous Jack Ilaj's, when in 18-M that leader 
defeated, with fifteen men armed with Colt's pistols, 
then novelties in the West, a large force of Indians. 
In this encounCer Walker was wounded by a lance, 
and left by his adversary' pinned to the ground. AHer 
remaining in this position for a long time, he was 
rescued by his companions when t^e fight wvs over. 

The di^tastrous expedition commenced under the 
command of Gen. Somerville, and terminated at 
Mier by the surrender of the whole party to Don 
Pedro de Ampudia, since become a person of most 
unenviable notoriety, is well known. One of the 
roost conspicuous members of this foray, for it 
scarcely deserves another name, was Walker. lie 
distinguished himself during the long siege the 
Texans maintained in the house they had seized, 
until forced for want of provisions and ammunition 
to surrender. With the rest he vma marched to the 
castle of Perote, suffering every indignity which 
Mexican cruelty and ingenuity could invent. On 
this sad march, at Salado, Walker performed per- 
haps the most brilliant exploit of his life. Wearied 
out by cruelty, the Texans resolved to escape, and 
CD this occasion Walker was the leader, llie pri- 
soners were placed in a strong stone building, at the 
door of which two sentineU were placed, while their 
escort bivoucked in front of the building. Walker, 
at a concerted signal, threw open the door, seized 
and disarmed one of the sentinclh, while a gallant 
fellow named Cameron, a Highlander, "vas equally 
successful with the other. The unarmed p*Moners 
immediately rushed through the gateway and scumiI 
the arms of the Mexican guard. No scheme was 
ever more daringly planned or more boldly executed. 
Within the course of a moment the two hundred and 
fourteen TexanA hod changed places with the nume- 
rous Mexican guard. Outside of a court-yard, in 
which the guard had bivoucked, was a strong cavalry 
force, which the Texans charged with the bayonet 
and routed, and immediately resumed their march 
back to the Rio Grande. 

They deserved success and liberty, but ignorant of 
the country, soon became lost in the mountains, 
were overpowered and taken back to iSalado. They 
found Santa Anna there, and the Mexican President 
decimated the party. 

The Texans in their escape and conflicts had lost 
five men, and Santa Anna demanded the decimation 
of the rest. A bowl was brought, and a bean for 
every man was placed in it, every tenth bean being 
black. The bowl was covered, and the whole party 
were then ordered in succession to take out one 
bean. The twenty-one individuals who had chanced 
on the black beans were immediately shot. This 
was thefamuus Caravan za lottery, the mere mention 
of which is sufficient to make the bosom of every 
Texan l>oil with indignation, and which is the origin 
of the intense hatred b4.)rnc by all the people of that 
state to Santa Anna. This worthy lias during the 
whole war carefully avoided the Texan Rangers, 
and had he come in contact with them, they would 
doubtless have exacted a fearful retribution. 



to Perote, whence be was lucky enough to escape, 
and returned to Texas, into the service of which ke 
YTEB at once received. 

When the Mexican war began Walker was tbe 
captain of a company of Texan Rangers staliooni 
on the Rio Grande, and fmm^iately ofifered his Mr 
vices to General Taylor, who accepted them, and 
stationed him between Point Isabel and the canton- 
ment for the purpose of keeping open tbe commnni- 
cation. On the 28th of April he discovered that the 
Mexican troops were in motion, and at once, with 
his small command of twenty-five men, set out to 
report the fact to the general. On his way he en- 
countered the Mexican column, and it is not im- 
probable that with his small party he was in contact 
with one wing of the force which subsequently 
fought at Palo Alto. The Texans were pursued to 
Point Isabel, on which place they fell back, having 
lost several men, but killed more of the enemy than 
their own force numbered. 

In spite of the intervening force o( the enemy, 
Walker determined to reach General Taylor on that 
night, and accompanied but by six of his men set 
out. AAer charging through a large body of Mex- 
ican lancers, ho reached Gen. Taylor on the morning 
of the 30th. 

On the 1st of May Gen. Taylor broke up his camp, 
and what followed is well known. On the dd 
Walker was again employed in the perilous service 
of ascertaining the condition of Fort Brown, which 
was then being bombarded by all the batteries of the 
city of Matamoras. His reconnoisance was one of 
^e boldest feats performed during the war, and 
thnu^i May, who had command o£ a hundred horM 
for the purpose of covering him, presuming he must 
have been captured returned to Gen. Taylor, Walker 
again returned on the 1th, having accomplished his 
duty alone. 

At Palo Alto and La Resaca Walker again distin- 
guished himself, and was mentioned by Gen. Taylor 
in the dispatch with the behest terms of commenda- 
tion. For his distinguished services, on the organiza- 
tion of the Mounted RiRes, he was appointed a 
captain of cavalry in the regular service. 

After sharing in all the perila of the war. Walker 
devoted himself to the pursuit of tbcGuerilleros, vt^o 
infested the road from Vera Cruz to the capital, and 
unifonnly maintained his high repidation. In tbe 
affair of La Hoya, Sept. 20, IS 17, he acted independ- 
ently, and iA*as perfectly successful. 

In the expedition of Gen. Lane, which terminated 
so gallantly at Iluamantla, Walker served for the 
last time. The prize he had proposed to himself was 
great, being nothing less than the capture of Santa 
Anna. Wolker on this occositHi commanded the 
whole cavalry force, and led the advance. His 
charge into the touii, from the covering of Magues, 
is described by old soldiers who saw it as having 
been terrific. Passing completely through the to\^-n, 
,' he pursued tbe enemy's retreating artillery. Alter 
the success was sure. Walker returned, and was 
treacherously shot from a house on which a white 
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aAer a brilliant victory, in gaining which he had been 
an important actor. With a force of one hundred 
and ninety-five men he had beaten and routed five 
hundred picked lanoen, and given the tone to the 
events of the day. 

No man was more regretted than Capt. Walker, 
who had enjoyed the confidence of every officer with 
whom he had served. Gen. Scott and Gren. Taylor 
both highly estimated his good qualities, and reposed 
the greatest trust in him. 

When the news of his death reached the United 
States, the people were every where loud in their 
regrets, and he will be remembered as one of the 
heroes of the Mexican war. 

Captain Walker had riwn by his own exertions. 
Brought up in a good school, " the Light Dragoons 
of the U. S.," his knowledge of tactics, acquired in 



Florida, was most useful to his first service as an 
officer in the army of the Texan Republic. He is 
spoken of as having possessed every requisite for a 
cavalry officer— a quick perception, a keen eye, a 
strong arm, perfect control of his horse, thorough 
knowledge of military combination, and the rarer 
and more valuable faculty of winning the confidence 
of his men. Had he not been cut ofl* so untimely in 
his chosen career, he could not but have become a 
distinguished general. 

Captain Walker died at the age of 33, in sight 
almost of the famous dungeon of Perote, where he 
had long been a prisoner. There was something like 
retribution in the fact that more than one other Texan, 
who, like himself, had been confined there, contri- 
buted to ni»e above its battlements the colors of the 
United States. 
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What ! offer thee the tribute of my nnmben ? 

Then daughter of the East ! whose infancy 
The warring desert winds rocked to its slumbers' 

Dost thou demand incense of Poesy ? 

Flower of Aleppo ! whom the Bnlbul choosing 
Would wander from his worshiped rose of May, 

O'er thy fair chalice her remembrance losing. 
To languish 'mid thy leaves his moonlight lay ! 

Bear odors to the balm pnre sweets exhaling ? 

Hang on the orange bongh a riper load ? 
Lend fires to Syria's EaaX at daMm unveiling ? 

Pave with new stars* the Night's all-glittering road ? 

No verses here \ — Verse would despair of rabing 
Aught save an image dark and faint of thee ; 

But gently in yon basin's mirror gazing 
Behold thyself! Embodied Poesy ! 

When through the kiosqoe's grated ogive straying. 
The sea-breeze mingles with the Moka's fame. 

Where softly o'er thy form the moonbeams playing 
Glance on thy conch, rich from Palmyra's loom — 

When on the jasmine tube thy lip half closes. 
Veiled with its golden threads in bright array. 

While ruffling at thy breath, fragrant with roses, 
Murmur the drops within the Narquit^ — 

When as winged perfumes rise into thy brain, 
In light caressing clouds around thee wreathing 

All love's and youth's lost visions throng again. 
An atmosphere of dreams thy listeners breathing — 

« The road of heaven, star-paved. Pabadiss Lost 



When in thy tale the Arab steed forth starting 
Yields foaming to thy curb of infancy, 

And that triumphant glance obliquely darting 
Equals the summer-lightning of his eye — 

When thy fair arm, of loveliest symmetry. 
Supports the foirer brow in thought reclining. 

While gleams with diamond fires thy poniard nigh 
In quick reflection of the torch's shining — 

Nanght is there in the murmured words of feeling, 
Naught in the Poet's ever dreaming brow, 

Naught in pure sighs from purest bosoms stealing. 
Naught redolent of Poesy as thou ! 

With me the sge has flown when Love, life's flot^r, 
Perfumes the heart— my warmest accents falter, 

And beauty o'er my soul has lost her power — 
Cold is the light I kindle on her alu&r ! 

The harp is this chilled bosom's only queen, 
But how would homage from its depths have burst 

In gushing minstrelsy at bright sixteen, 
If tk*n these eyes had rested on thee first ! 

How many stanzas had thy lover given 
To one sweet vaporous wreath that lately gmced 

Thy meditative lip, or how had striven 
To stay that form by unseen artist traced ! 

That shadow's vague enchanting outline cast 
On yonder wall, to arrest with poet's finger 

Thy beauty's mystic image fading fast, 
As round thy form f(«d moonbeams cease to linc^cr * 
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BT MKt. CABOLOT H. BVYLXK. 



It was with a feeling of regret, such as stirs one's 
heart at parting with a dear friend, that I turned the 
last page of Irving's most delightful visit to Abbots- 
ford, which he has given us in language so beautiful 
from its simplicity, so graphic in its details, and so 
heart-deep in its sincerity, that with him we our- 
selves seem to be partakers also of the hospitality 
and kindness of the immortal Scott. 

" Every night," says Irving, " I retired with my 
mind filled with delightful recollections of the day, 
and every morning I arose with the certainty of new 
enjoyment." 

And so vividly has he painted for the imagination 
of his happy readers those scenes of delight, those 
hours of social interchange of two great minds, that 
we are admitted as it were into free communion 
with them. On the banks of the silvery Tweed we 
stroll delighted, or paut^e to view the " gray waving 
hills," made so dear to all the lovers of Scott and 
Bums, through the enchantment which romance and 
poetry have thrown around them. Wo listen for 
the tinkling chime of the fairy bells as we pass 
through the glen of Thomas the Bhymer, almost ex- 
pecting to see by our side, as we muse on the banks 
of the goblin stream, the queen of the fairies on her 
" dapple gray pony." Again, through the cloisters of 
Melrose Abbey we wander silently and in awe, al- 
most wishing that honest John Boyer would leave us 
awhile unmolested even by the praises of his master 
the " shirruj" whom he considers " not a bit proud," 
notwithstanding he has such " an awfu* Inoidcdge 
0* history!^* Or it may be we recline amid the 
purple heather and listen to the deep tones of the 
great magician himself, as ho delights our ear with 
some quaint tradition of the olden time, while Maida, 
grave and dignified as becomes the rank he holds, 
crouches beside his master, du»daiuing to ^hare the 
sports of Hamlet, Hector, "both mongrel, puppy, 
whelp and hound" frolicking so wantonly on the 
bonny green knowe before us ! 

But at length ilie hour of parting comes. We feel 
the hearty gra^p, and hear the farewell words with 
which Scott takes leave of his American friend, and 
as with them our delusion wrought by the magic 
pen of Irvinff vanishes, we would fain May the en- 
chantment—too bright to paj«s away unlamented ! 
" The pen of a ready writer, wbereunto ihall it be likened ? 

Jjet the calm cliild of geiiiu«, whoM name shall never die, 
For ihnt the irHiiscript of his raiiid hath made his thouebts 

immortal — 
Let thfjio, let all, wiih no faint praise, with no liglit irmli- 

tude, ctrnfens 
TKe hhsxing$ iiourtd upon the earth from the pen of a ready 

writer J " 

Ooft'wg the volume which had so enchained m^' 



^.^,M.c .«^ »^.u„.,; wuii-ii uuu »o encnamea m^ \ tor awpemng many a weary hour of Bickn< 
seosesj my mind j from dwelling upon the pTeseiiGe\g;\o(yca— CueT^^Vaoi^Xm'jVni^^^ UN^id. 



of Scott himself, as introduced througli the imfonnai 
courtesy of our beloved Irving, naturally tamed to 
the varied and wonderful productions of that master 
mind, and to the many characters thereby created, 
seeming to hold a sacred place in our thoughts and 
affections, as friends whom we had once known and 
loved ! 

I was suddenly aroused from my ruminations by s 
light tap on the shoulder. Judge of my astonishment 
when Meg Merrillies stood before me, clad in the 
same wild gipsy garb in which ahe had warned the 
Laird of Ellangowan on Ellangowan's height ! In 
her shriveled hand it would seem she held the very 
sapling which for the last time she had plucked from 
the bonny woods which had bo long waved above 
her bit shealing, until driven thence by the timorow 
and weak-minded laird. With this she again toocbed 
me, and in a half inviting, half commanding tone 
said : 

" Gang wi' me, leddy, gang wi* me, and I will 
show ye a bonny company, amang whilk ye Ml soon 
speer those ye *re thinking o\" 

I confess it was not without some trepidation I 
arose to follow my strange conductor, -who, seixiog 
my hand, rather dragged than led me through several 
long dark passages, until suddenly emerging from 
one still more gloomy than the others, my eyes were 
almost blinded with the glare of light and splendor 
that flashed upon them. 

" Gang in amang them a', my leddy," cried Meg, 
letting go my hand and waving me toward the en- 
trance, " and gin ye suld see bonny Harry Bertram. 
tell him there is ane he kens o' will meet him the 
night down by the cairn when the clock strikes the 
hour o' twal." 

Obeying her mandate, I now foimd myself in a 
lofty and spacious saloon. From the ceiling, which 
was of azure sprinkled with golden stars, were si»- 
pendcd the most magnificent chandeliers, brilliant 
with a thousand waxen tapers. Gorgeous and life- 
like tapestry adorned the walls— massive mirrors re- 
flected on every side the blaze of elegance, while 
the furniture, patterning the fashions of the different 
ages from the times of the Crusades to that of Diia- 
beth, was of the most choice and beautiful material. 

But of this I took little note — other and « more 
attractive metal" met my eye, for around me were 
kings and princes — peer and peasant — lords and 
ladies— turbaned infidel and helmeted knight— the 
wild roving gipsy and the wandering troubadour. 
In short, I found myself in the uvrlti of the immortal 
master of Abbotsford, and surrounded by those to 
whose enchanting company I had oft been indebted 
for dispelling many a weary hour of sickness and 
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mcHnent summon to my presence — friends never 
weary of well-doing— friends never weighing down 
the heart by iheir unkindness, or chilling by their 
neglect. My heart throbbed with a delight before 
unknown; and I eagerly looked about me, recog- 
nizing on every side those dear familiar ones with 
whom, for so many years, I had been linked in love 
and friendship. 

The first group on whom my eyes rested were 
our dear friends from Tully-Veolan accompanied by 
the Mclvors. . 

The beautiful, high-souled Flora was leaning on 
the arm of the good old Baron Bradwardine, while 
the gentle Rose shrunk almost timidly from the 
support of the noble but ill-fated Fergus. They were 
both lovely— Flora and Rose; but while the former 
dazzled by her beauty and her wit, the latter, in un- 
pretending sweetness, stole at once into our hearts. 
But not so thought Waverly. With " ear polite" ho 
listened to the somewhat tedious colloquy of the old 
baron, yet his eloquent eyes, his heart speaking 
through them, were fixed upon the noble countenance 
of Flora Mclvor. 

*'Come, good folks," cried a merry voice — and 
the bright, happy face of Julia Mannering was be- 
fore me — " I am sent by my honored father, the 
colonel, to break up this charmed circle; and he 
humbly requests to be put under the spell himself, 
through the enchanting voice of Miss Mclvor — one 
little Highland air, my dear Flora, is all he asks — 
but see, with sombre Melancholy leaning on his arm, 
he comes to enforce his own request." 

And the gallant Colonel Mannering, supporting the 
fragile form of Lucy Bertram, clad in deep mourning 
robes, now approached, and after gracefully saluting 
the circle, solicited from Miss Mclvor a song. 
Waverly eagerly brought the harp of Flora from a 
small recess, and as he placed it before her, whispered 
something in a low tone, which for a moment 
crimsoned the brow of the maiden, then coldly bow- 
ing to him, she drew the instrument toward her, and 
warbled a wild and spirited Highland air, her eyes 
flashing, and her bosom heaving with the exciting 
theme she had chosen. 

'*Pro-di-gious!" exclaimed a voice I thought I 
knew ; and, sure enough, I found the dear old Do- 
minie Sampson close at my elbow — his large, gray 
eyes rolling in ecstasy — his mouth open, and grasp- 
ing in his hands a huge folio, while Davie Gellatly, 
with cap and bells, stood mincing and grimacing 
behind him — now rolling up the whites of his eyes — 
now. pulling the skirts of the unconscious pedagogue 
— and finally, surmounting the wig of the Dominie 
with his own fool's cap, he clapped his hands, gayly 
crying, " O, braw, braw Davie !" 

Julia Mannering now touched the harp to a lively 
air, when suddenly her voice faltered, the eloquent 
blood mantled her check, and her little fingers trem- 
bled as they swept the harp-strings. 

" Ah, ha!" thought I, "there must be a cause for 
all this — Brown must be near!" and in a moment 
that handsome young soldier had joined the group. 
Remembering the coDUoaiidi of Meg MeniiUei, 1 
2^ 



was striving to catch his eye, that I might do her 
bidding, when the gipsy herself suddenly strode into 
the circle and fixing her eyes upon Brown, or raiher 
Bertram, she waved her long skinny arm, exclaiming, 
" Tarry not here, Harry Bertram, of Ellangowan ; 
there 's a dark deed this night to be done amid the 
caverns of Derncleugh, and then 

The dark shall be light, 

And the wrong made right. 

When Bertram's right, ana Bertram's might. 

Shall meet on Ellangowan Height." 

I now passed on and fotmd myself in the vicinity 
of Old Mortality and Monkbams, who were deeply 
engaged in some antiquarian debate— too much so to 
notice the shrewd smile and cunning leer which the 
old Biuegown, Edie Ochiltree, now and then cast upon 
them. 

** Hear til him," he whispered to Sir Arthur War- 
dour — "hear til him; the poor men's gone clean 
gyte with his saxpennies and his old penny bodies ! 
odd, but it gars me laugh whiles !" 

Both Sir Arthur and his lovely daughter, Isabel, 
smiled at the earnestness of the old man, and slip- 
ping some money into his hand, the latter bade him 
come up to the castle in the morning. 

At this moment radiant in spirituelle beauty, 
glorious Die Vernon, like another Grace Green- 
wood, swept past me, followed by Rashleigh, 
and half a score of the O^baldistons. She was, 
indeed, a lovely creature. The dark-green riding- 
dress she wore fitting so perfectly her light, elegant 
figure, served but to enhance the brilliancy of her 
complexion, blooming with health and exercise. 
Her long black hair, free from the little hat which 
htmg carelessly upon her arm, fell around her in 
beautiful profusion, and even the golden-tipped 
riding-whip she held so gracefully in her little hand, 
seemed as a wand to draw her worshipers around her. 

Turning suddenly and finding herself so closely 
followed by Rashleigh, her beautiful eyes flashed 
disdainfully, and linking her arm within that of 
Clara Mowbray, who, with the gay party from St. 
Ronan's Well, were just entering the saloon, she 
waved her hand to her cousin, forbidding his nearer 
approach, and, with the step of a deer, she was gone. 

An oath whistled through the teeth of Rashleigh, 
and his dark features contracted into a terrible frown. 

*' Hout, mon— dinna be fashed ! Bide a bit— bide 
a bit ! as my father, the deacon—" 

"Ah, Bailie, are you there?" cried Rashleigh. 
impatiently; ^why I thought you were hanging 
from the trees around the cave of your robber kins- 
man, Rob." 

Ere the worthy Nicol Jar vie could reply to this 
uncourteous address, the smiling Mr. Winlerblossom 
approached, and in the name of the goddess. Lady 
Penelope Penfeather, commanded the presence of the 
angered Rashleigh at the shrine of her beauty. This 
changed the current of liis thoughts, and with all that 
grace of manner and eloquence of lip and eye, which 
no one knew better how to assume, he followed to the 
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ever may have been the gallant things he was saying, 
they were suon ended in the bustle consequent upon 
the sudden rushing in of the brave Captain McTurk, 
followed by the enraged Meg Dods, with no less a 
weapon in her hand than a broom-stick, with which 
she was striving to belabor the shoulders of the 
unhappy McTurk. 

" Ileghf sirs !" she cried, brandishing it above her 
head, '^ I Ml gar ye to know ye 're not coming flbk- 
ing to an honest woman's house setting folks by the 
lugs. Keep to your ain whillying hottle here, ye 
ne'er-do-weel, or I'll mak' windle-strae o' your 
banes— and what for no ?" 

Happily for the gallant captain, Old Touchwood 
here interposed, and by dint of coaxing and threats 
of joining himself to the gay company at the Spring, 
the irascible Meg was finally marched off. 

A deep sigh near me caui>ed me to look around, 
and there, as pure and as lovely as the water-lily 
drooping from its fragile stem, sat poor Lucy Ashton. 
And like that beautiful flower, thb lily of the wave, 
seemed the love of that unhappy maid : 

" Quivering to the blast 
Throueh every nerve— vet rooted deep and fast 
Midil life's dark sea." 

Her eyes were cast down, and her rich veil of golden 
tresses sweeping around her. At a little distance, 
with folded arms and bent brows, stood the Laird of 
Ravenswood, yet unable to approach the broken- 
hearted girl, as her proud, unfeeling mother, the 
stately Ijady Ashton, kept close guard over her ; and 
it made me shudder to behold, also, the old hag, 
Ailsie Crourley, crouching down by her bonny mis- 
tress, and stroking the lily-white hand which hung 
so listless at her side, mumbling the while what 
seemed to me must be some incantation to the 
Evil One. 

" Wae 's me — wae 's me !" exclaimed that prince 
of serving-men, Caleb Haldcrstone, at this moment 
presenting himself before his master; "and is your 
honor, then, not ganging hame when Mysie the 
puir old body 'a in the dead thraw ! Ilee/i, sirs, but 
its awfu' ! Anc of the big sacks o' siller— a' gowd, 
ye maun ken, which them gawky chields and my ain 
sell were lifting to your honor's chaumer, cam down 
on her head ! Eh ! but it gars me greet— oh ! wull- 
a-wins, we maun a' dee !" 

" Ah, she is a bonny thing, but ye ken she is a 
wee bit daft, puir lassie!" cried Madge Wildfire, 
smirking and bowing, to catch the eye of Jeanic 
Dean*, who. leaning on the arm of her betrothed, 
Reuben Butler, stood irazing with tearful eyes upon 
that wreck of hope and love exhibited in the person 
of the ill-fated Lucy of Lammermoor. 

Bless that sweet, meek face of Jeanie Deans! 
Alany a lovelier— many a fairer were in that assem- 
blage, yet not one more winning or truthful. The 
honest, pure heart shone from those mild blue eyes; 
one might know she could make any sacrifice for 
those she loved, and that guided and guarded by her 
own innocence and steadfast truth, neither crovna 
oor sceptres could daunt her from her ndb\e purpose. 



And there, too, was Effie. Not Effie, the Lily of 
St. Leonards, such as she \na when gayly tending 
her little flock on St. Leonardos Craigts — not Elffie, 
the poor, wretched criminal of the Tolbooth— bat 
Eflie, the rich and beautiful Lady Staunton, receiving 
with all the ease and elegance of a high-born dame 
the homage of the nobl^ surrounding her, of whom 
none shone more conspicuous than his grace the 
Duke of Argyle, on whose arm she was leaning. 

With the step and bearing of a queen a noble lady 
BOW approached, and as, unattended by knight or 
dame, she moved gracefully through the brilliant 
crowd, every eye was turned on her with admiratioo. 

Need I say it was Rebecca, the Jewess. 

A rich turban of yellow silk, looped at the side by 
an aigrette of diamonds, and confining a beautiful 
ostrich plume, was folded over her polished brow, 
from which her long, raven tresses floated in beau- 
tiful curls around her superb neck and shoulders. A 
simarre of crimson silk, studded with jewels, and 
gathered to her slender waist by a magnificent girdle 
of fine gold, reached below the hips, where it was 
met by a flowing robe of silver tissue bordered with 
pearls. In queenly dignity she was about to pa^ 
from the saloon, when the noble Richard of the Lic^n 
Heart stepped hastily forward, and respectfully saluted 
her. He still wore his sable armor, and with his 
visor thrown back, had for some time been negligently 
reclining against one of the lofty pillars, a careless 
spectator of the scene aroimd him. The lovely 
Jewess patised, and with graceful case replied to 
the address of the monarch ; but at that moment the 
voice of Ivanhoe, speaking to Rowena, fell on her 
ear — and with a hurried reverence to Cocur de Lion, 
she glided fron the apartment. 

'* No, Ivanhoe," thought I, " thou hast not done 
wisely — ^beautiful as u) the fairRowena, to whom thy 
troth stands plighted — thou shouldst have won the 
peerless Rebecca for thy bride." 

I vrvis aroused from the re very into which I had 
unconsciously fallen by a hoarse voice at my elbow 
repeating a Pater Noster, and turning around, I be- 
held the jovial Friar of Copmanhurst. one hand grasp- 
ing a huge oaken cudgel, the other swiftly running 
over his rosary. 

Mary of Avenel next appeared, and (or it may 
have been fancy) near her floated the airy vision o( 
the White Lady. 

There was Sir Piercie Shaft on, too, and the 
miller's black-eyed daughter. The voice of the 
knight was low and apparently his words were 
tender; for poor Mysie Happer, with cheeks like a 
fresh-blown rose, and sparkling eyes, drank in with 
her whole soul the honeyed accents of the Euphoist. 

" Certes, O my discretion," said he, " thou shalt 
arise from thy never-to-be-lamented-sudlciently-low- 
liness; thou shalt leave the homely occupations of 
that rude boor unto whom it beseemeth thee to gi^-e 
the appellation of father, and shalt attain to the-all-to- 
be-desired greatness of my love, even as the resplen- 
dent sun condescends to shine down upon the eaith- 
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Step above the level of the apartment, over which 
magnificent hangings of crimson and gold swept to 
the floor. Not for a moment could I doubt who the 
splendid being might be occupying the centre of the 
little group on which my eyes now rested enraptured. 

The most lovely, the most unfortunate Mary of 
Scotland was before me, and, as if spell-bound, I 
could not withdraw my gaze. How did all the por- 
traits my fancy had drawn fade in comparison with 
the actual beauty, the indescribable loveliness of 
this peerless woman. How was it possible to give 
to fancy any thing so exquisitely graceful and beau- 
tiful as the breathing form before me. Ask me not 
to depict the color of her eyes ; ask me not to paint 
that wealth of splendid hair — that complexion no 
artist's skill could match — that mouth so eloquent in 
its repose — those lips — those teeth. As well attempt 
to paint the strain of delicious music which reaches 
our ears at midnight, stealing over the moonlit wave ; 
or to color the fragrance of the new-blown rosf , or 
of the lily of the vale, when first plucked from its 
humble bed. For even thus did the unrivaled charms 
of Mary of Scotland blend themselves indescribably 
with our enraptured senses. 

On a low stool at the feet of Mary sat Catharine 
Seyton, whose fair, round arm seemed as a snow- 
wreath resting amid the rich folds of her royal mis- 
tress' black velvet robe. Yet not so deeply absorbed 
was she in devotion to her lady as to prevent her 
now and then casting a mischievous glance on Ro- 
land Greeme, who, with the Douglas, were also in 
attendance upon their unhappy queen. Drawn up 
on one side was the stately figure of the Lady of 
Lochleven, with a scowl on her face, and a bitter 
look of hate fastened on the unfortunate Mary. 

With regret I at length moved away from this 
enchanting presence, my s^nnpathies to be soon again 
awakened for the gentle Amy Robsart, Countess of 
Leicester. 

She was reclining on a sofa of sea-green velvet, 
seeded with pearls, bearing in its centre the cypher 
of herself and lord, surmounted by a coronet. At 
her feet knelt the Earl of Leicester with all the out- 
ward semblance of a god. One little hand rested 
confidingly in his, the other nestled amid the dark 
locks clustering over his high and polished brow. 
Ah! little did she dream of guile in her noble lord! 
How could she, when with such looks of love he 
gazed upon her — with such words of love delighted 
her trembling heart. 

The fawning villain, Varney, stood at a little dis- 
tance behind the unconscious Amy, even then, as it 
seemed to me, plotting her destruction with the old 
arch hypocrite, Foster, with whom he was holding 
low and earnest conversation. Tressilian — the brave, 
good Tressilian — as if sworn to protect the lovely 
lady, leaned on his sword at her right hand, his fine 
eyes bent with a look of mingled admiration and pity 
on her ingenuous countenance. 

" The queen ! the queen ! — room for the queen !" 
echoed around. Hastily rising to his feet, and im- 
printing a slight kiss on her fair brow, the earl led 
bM lovely bride, and wtm the next momenl by 



the side of the haughty Elizabeth — EIngland's maiden 
Queen. 

** Then, earl, why didst thou leave the beds 

Where roses and where lilies vie, 
To seek a prim-rose, whose pale shades 

Must sicken when those gauds are by ? 

" But Leicester (or I much am wrong) 

It is not beauty lures thy vows, 
Rather ambition's gilded crown 

Makes thee forget thy humble spoose. 

" Last night, as sad I chanced to stray. 
The village death-bell smote my ear ; 

They winked aside, and seemed to say, 
' Ck)untes8, prepare— thy end is near !' " 

• • • • • • • 

" Thus sore and sad that lady grieved, 

In Cnmnor Hall so lone and drear. 
And many a heartfelt sigh she heaved. 

And let fall many a bitter tear. 

" And ere the dawn of day appeared 

In Cumnor Hall, so lone and drear, 
Full many a piercing scream was heard. 

And many a cry of mortal fear. 

" The death-bell thrice was heard to ring. 

An aerial voice was heard to call, 
And thrice the raven flapped his wing 

Around the towers of Cunmor Hall." 

It was pleasant to Iwrn from a scene of such con- 
fiding love on one part, and base hypocrisy on the 
other, to look upon the honest countenance of Magnus 
Troil, who, with his daughters on each arm — ^tbe 
stately, dark-eyed Minna, and the no less lovely 
Brenda— were now approaching me. Behind fol- 
lowed Noma of the Fitful-head, in earnest conver- 
sation with the Pirate Cleveland. As I looked upon 
her tall, majestic person, her coimtenance, so stern 
and wild, rendered more so, perhaps, by the singular 
bead-dress she had assumed, and her long hair 
streaming over her face and shoulders, I could no 
longer wonder at the power she had obtained over 
the minds of the ignorant peasantry and fishermen 
of Jarli^hof. 

"Whist! whist! Triptolemus !" quoth Mistress 
Barbara Yelloway, pulling the sleeve of the Factor, 
"dinna be getting ower near the hellicat witch — 
wha kens but she may be asking for the horn o' siller, 



man. 
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This speech had the desired eflect ; and the trem- 
bling Triptolemus hastily placed the bold front of 
Baby between him and the object of dread. 

Here, too, was Mareshal Dalgetty — and nothing 
but the respect due to so much beauty as was here 
assembled, I felt sure, could have prevented the ap- 
pearance of his brave charger, Gustavus, also upon 
the scene. He was accompanied by Ranald o£ the 
Mist. 

With her little harp poised lightly on her arm, 
sweet Annot Lyle tripped by the side of the moody 
Allan, striving by her lively sallies to break the 
thrall of the dark fit which was about to seize 
upon him. 

Fsiix Mioft \jtft^ %xA ^^ \scv«« ^^il >Biaa[g^'^sa 
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nke, or the gay monarch, Charles, still under the dis- 
guise of Louis Kerneguy ; and whose shuffling, awk- 
ward gait, and bushy red head, caused no small 
mirth in the assembly, as wondering to see one of so 
ungainly an appearance in such close attendance 
upon the lovely Alice. 

*' Old Noll" had grouped around him in one comer 
the ** Devil-scaring-lank-legs," the " Praise-God-bare- 
bones," and the '^ smell-sin-long-noses" of the day ; 
but not finding any thing very attractive in that 
godly company, I passed on to where Isabella of 
Croye and the gallant Quentin Durward were holding 
earnest converse — not aware, unfortunately, that 
the snaky eye of the Bohemian was watching all 
their movements. 

I quickly stepped aside as I saw the miser. Trap- 
bois, eagerly advancing toward the Lady of Croye, 
his eyes gloating over the rich jewels which adorned 
her person, and bis long, skinny fingers seeming 
ready to tear the coveted gems from her fair neck 
and arms. Indeed, but for the presence of his stern 
daughter, Martha, I doubted whether he would not 
at least make the attempt. 

" Father, come home! this is no place for you — 
come home!" she said, in deep, slow tones. 



*' Nay, daughter, I would but offer to serve these 
rich nobles for a small con-sider-ation ; let me go, 
Martha — let me go, I say !" as placing her powerful 
arm within his, she drew him reluctantly toward 
the door. 

Suddenly a flourish of warlike music swelled 
through the lofty apartment— peal on peal rever- 
berated around— and while I listened with awe to 
notes so grand and solemn, the music as suddenly 
changed its character. Now only the dulcet tones 
of the harp were heard, sweet as the soft summer 
shower when the tinkling rain-drops merrily pelt 
the flowers— strains so sweetly harmonious as seemed 
too heavenly for mortal touch. And as fainter and 
fainter, yet still more sweet, the ravishing melody 
breathed around, one by one the company glided out 
silently and mournfully — the tapestried walls gradu- 
ally assumed the appearanee of my own little parlor 
— the rich and tasteful decorations vanished — and 
where teas I? Sealed in my own comfortable rock- 
ing-chair, reclining in the same attitude as when so 
suddenly summoned forth by the gipsy carline. 
Truly, 

" There are more things in heaven and earth, Honlio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.'* 
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Fob weary years my feet had wandered 

On many a fair but distant shore ,* 
By Lima'« crumbling walls I 'd pondered 

And gazed upon the Andes hoar. 
The ocean's wild and restless billow, 

That rears its crested head on high, 
For years had been my couch and pillow, 

Until its sameness pained my eye. 

The playmates of my joyous childhood. 

With whom I laughed the hours away, 
And wandered through the tangled wild wood 

Till close of sultry summer day ; 
My aged, gray, and feeble mother, 

Whom most I longed to sec agaiji. 
My sisters, ond my only brother, 

Were o'er the wild and faithless main. 

At length the lagging days were numbered, 

That bound me to a foreign shore. 
And glorious hopes that long had slumbered 

Again their gilded plumage wore ; 
Fond voices in my ear were singing 

The songs I loved in boyhood's day. 
As in my hammoc slowly swinging 

I moaed the still night-hours away. 

And sylvan scenes then came before me. 
The bright green fields I loved so well. 

Ere Soaaow threw his shadow o'er me. 
The streamlet, mountain, wood and dell \ 

The lonely grave-yard, sad and dreary, 

"Which in the nighl I passed with dread, 
When, with their sleepless vigils weary, 

The irbte jiooea WBtch above the daad ; 
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Were spread like pictured chart around me. 

Where Fancy turned my gazing eye. 
Till slumber with his fetters bound mc, 

And dimmed each star in memory's sky. 
Then came bright dreams— but all were routed 

When morning lit the ocean blue. 
And I, awaking, gayly shouted, 

" My last, last night in famed Pxan !" 

" Farewell Pebu I thy shores are fading. 

As swift we plough the furrowed main. 
And clouds with drooping wuigs are shading 

The towering Andes, wix)d and plain. 
The passing breeze, thus idly singing, 

A sweeter, dearer voice huth found, 
And hope within my heart is springing. 

Our whito- winged bark is HoacxWABD Boxtxd !" 

'Twas night — at length my feet were nearing 

The home from which they long bad strayed ; 
No star was in the sky appearing, 

My boyhood's scenes were wrapped in shade. 
I paused beside the grave-yard dreary, 

And entered through its creaking gate. 
To find if yet my mother, weary 

Of this cold world, had shared the fate 

Of those who in their graves were sleeping. 
But could not find her grass-grown bed. 

Though many a stranger stone was keeping 
Its patient watch above the dead. 

But HBRs was not among them gleaming, 
Atkd «o I lurned with joy away. 
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*< I knew him, Hontio ; a fellow of infinite jest ;— moct excellent humor." 



Some yean ago, ere yet I had reaped the harvest 
of ** oats" somewhat wildly sown, I resided in one 
of our principal western cities, and, like most juve- 
niles within sight of the threshold of their majority, 
harbored a decided predilection for the stage. Not 
a coach and four, as is sometimes understood by that 
expression, but that still more lumbering vehicle, the 
theatre, which hurries down the rough road of life a 
load of passengers quite as promiscuous and impa- 
tient. The odor of the summer-fields gave me less 
delight than that which exhaled from the foot-lights; 
and the wild forest-scenes were less enchanting than 
those transitory views which honest John Leslie 
nightly presented to the audience, too oAen "few" if 
not "fit." There is something, too, in the off-hand, 
taking-luck-as- it-comes sort of life among actors, 
which to me was especially attractive ; and I was 
not long in making the acquaintance of many. But 
the memory of one among the number lingers with 
me still, with more mingled feelings of pain and 
pleasure than that of any other. Poor Penn — , I will 
not write his name in full, lest, should he be living, 
it might meet his eye and give his good-natured heart 
a moment's discomfort. To him more than any other 
my nature warmed, as did his to me, until we were 
cemented in friendship. What pleasant rambles of 
summer-afternoons, aAer rehearsal; what delightful 
nights when the play was done, what songs, recita- 
tions and professional anecdotes were ours, no one 
but ourselves can know. The character he most 
loved to play was Crack, in the " Turnpike Gate." 
Poor Penn — ! I can see him yet — " Some gentleman 
has led his beer— another one will drink it!" How 
admirably he made that point ! But that is gone by, 
and he may ere this have made his last point and 
final exit. AAer six months of the closest intimacy, 
I suddenly missed my hitherto daily companion, and 
all inquiries at his boarding-house and the theatre 
proved fruitless. For days I frequented our old 
haunts, but in vain; he had vanished, leaving no 
trace to tell of the course he had taken. I seemed 
altogether forsaken — utterly lost— and felt as if I 
looked like a pump without a handle— a cart with 
but one wheel— a shovel without the tongs— or the 
second volume of a novel, which, because scxnebody 
has carried off the first, is of no interest to any one. 
At last a week went by, and I sauntered down to the 
ferry, and stepping aboard the boat suffered myself 
to be conveyed to the opposite shore. On the bank 
stood the United States barracks, and gathered about 
were groups of soldiers, looking as li^less and un- 
warlike as if they had just joined the " peaoe-leaguo." 



But their present quiet was only like that of a sum- 
mer sea, which would bear unharmed the slightest 
shallop that ever maiden put from shore, but when 
battling tempests rise can hurl whole navies into 
wreck. Suddenly catching a glimpse of a figure at 
a distance which reminded me of my friend, I eagerly 
addressed one of the soldiers, and pointing out the 
object of my curiosity, inquired who he was. 

" That's our sergeant," replied the man. 

" Oh!" I ejaculated in my disappointment, feeling 
assured that a week would not have raised Penn — 
to that honor, and I sat down on the green bank and 
watched the steamboats as they passed up and down 
between me and the city. And as I gazed, many a 
sad reflection and strange conjecture passed and re- 
passed along the silent current of my mind. How 
alone I felt ! Even the groups of soldiers standing 
about were but as so many stacks of muskets. My 
eyes wandered listlessly from object to object, and 
rested at last on a pair of boots at my side, such as ' 
had been moving about me for the last half hour, and 
they, that is my eyes, not the boots, naturally, but 
slowly, followed up the military stripe on the side of 
the pantaloons,*then took a squirrel leap to the Uncle 
Sam buttons on the breast of the coat, and passed 
leisurely from one to another upward, until they lit 
at last full in the owner's face ! That quizzical look 
—that Roman nose! There was no mistaking 
Penn—, Sergeant Penn — , of the United States 
Army ! My surprise may easily be imagined. How- 
ever, a few minutes explained all. 

Alas ! for poor humanity, 
Its weaknets and its vanity, 
Its sorrow and insanity, 
Alas! 

My friend in an evil hour had been led astray — 
had imbibed one " cobbler" too many for his leather; 
and like most men in similar circumstances, grew 
profoundly patriotic, and in a glorious burst of en- 
thusiasm, enlisted! His fine figure, with a dash of 
the theatrical air, promoted him at once to the dignity 
of sergeant ; and never did soldier wear his honors 
" thrust upon him" with a better grace than did 
Poor Penn — . Whether in his sober moments he re- 
gretted the rash act, I do not know; he was too 
proud to acknowledge it If he did. Taking me by the 
arm, he conducted the way to the barracks, and with 
an air of indescribable importance, exhibited and ex- 
plained the whole internal arrangements. On the 
first floor, which was paved with brick, there was 
an immense fire-place, built in the very centre of the 
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hung a big kettle, capable of holding at least thirty 
gallons. Over it, or rather beside it, stood the 
soldier-cook, stirring the contents, which was bean- 
soup, with an iron ladle. In the room above were 
long rows of bunks, stacks of muskets, with other 
warlike implements and equipage. A number of 
men were lounging on the berths, some reading, 
some boasting, and others telling long yams. There 
was one stout, moon-faced gentleman laying on his 
broad back "spouting" Shakspeare. This indivi- 
dual, to whom I was introduced, turned out to be 
Sergeant Smith, another son of Thespis, who had left 
the boards for a more permanent engagement, not 
with the enemy, for those were daj-s of peace, but 
with that stern old manager. Uncle Sam. Sergeant 
Smith was, perhaps, the most important person in 
his own estimation, on the banks, not even ex- 
cepting the captain. There can be no doubt but 
that the stage suflered a great loss when he led it, for, 
indeed, he told us so himself. In a little while the 
call sounded, the roll was called, and all hands 
turned in to dinner. Penn — had provided me a seat 
by his side ; and, for the first time in my life, I sat 
down to soldier fare. There was a square block of 
bread at the side of each pewter plate, a tin cup of 
cold water, and very soon a ladle-full of the steaming 
bean-soup was dealt round to each. It was a plain 
but a substantial dinner. Poor Pcnn — , as he helped 
me to an extra ladle of soup, observed, with the 
most solemn face imaginable, that the man who 
• had n*t dined with soldiers " did n't know beans ;" 
an expression more apt than elegant. During the 
space of three months I made weekly visits to the 
barracks, and was gratified to find that my friend 
Penn — , in spite of his formidable j-ival. Sergeant 
Smith, was fast rising in the confidence of the com- 
manding officer and the estimation of the men. 
Smith, too, was judicious enough to hide any jealousy 
he might have felt, and like a true soldier, imitated 
his superior, and treated Penn — with marked dis- 
tinction. 

Such having been the state of aflikirs for so long a 
time, my surprise and indignation may easily be 
imagined, when upon calling, as usual, to see my 
friend, Sergeant Smith, with a most pompous air, in- 
formed me that ho was not acquainted with the 
person for whom I inquired. 

" Not acquainted with Penn — ?" cried I, with the 
most unbounded astonishment. 

*' No, sir," proudly replied the imperturbable 
sergeant, assuming the strictest military attitude, 
looking like a very »tiif figure-head, seeming as if 
it would crack his eyelids to wink. 

" Not acq—'* 

"No, sir," cried he, with great determination, 
before I could finish the word. "Do you suppose 
an ofiicer of the United States army, an unimpeached 
soldier, capable of being acquainted with &dejterter?^^ 

"A deserter r echoed I; "Penn— a deserter!" 

and the truth flashed across my brain, writing that 

terrible word in letters of fire, as did the hand on the 

walls of Belsbazzar. The next moment, by ^tm\a- 

Bioa of the guard, who knew mo,,! passed dowumloX \\a m«t,%iA \a^L\^ \n^ tKa3C\»QL\»^'«ii^^\tt.T^vt«A 
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the long damp basement of the barracks, where the 
offenders were imprisoned. At the farther end, 
among a number of fellow-culprits, my eager eye 
soon discovered the object of its search. He wss 
sitting with folded arms, perched on a carpenter^ 
bench, and with the most wo-begone countenance 
imaginable, whistling a favorite air, and beating time 
against the side of the bench with his long, pen- 
dulous legs. I can hear the tune yet, " Nix my 
Dolly;" and who that has ever seen "Jack Shep- 
herd" has forgotten it? 

" Hallo!" cried I, " Penn—, how is this?" 

He looked at me a moment with surprise, and 
aAer exclaiming, "How are you, my boy?" gave 
the bench a salutary kick, and whistled more vigor- 
ously than ever " Nix my Dolly;" and having gone 
through the stave, he turned to me and exclaimed, 

" Look you, my boy, be chaste as anow, you shall 
not escape calumny — and to this complexion you 
may come at last." Again he took sight at the blank 
stone wall, whistled, and beat time. 

" But, come," said I, " how did you get here?" 

"Get here?" echoed he, "the easiest way in the 
world! Sergeant Penn — crossed the river on a 
three hours' leave of absence — took a glass too many 
— stayed over the time, and his friend, Sergeant 
Smith, feeling anxious for Penn — 's welfare, went 
after him and had him arrested as a deserter— and 
here he is ! ' Nix my Dolly,' " etc. etc. ; and he 
settled again into his musical reverie. 

" Well, what will be the upshot of it?" said I. 

^* The down-shot of me, maybe !" — ^Nix my Doll— 
" at least, I shall be shipped off with these fine 
fellows to the west ; and if the court-martial happen 
to sit on my case aHer dinner, I may get off with 
merely having my head shaved, and being drummed 
out !" Poor Penn — , at the thought of this, kicked 
the bench furiously, and whistled with all the vigor 
he could muster. 

" When do you go ?" asked I, eagerly. 

" Next Sunday," he replied, and added, " Look 
here, my boy, let me bid you good-by now, for the 
last time" — and he pressed my hand warmly — " for 
the last time, I say, for it would unman me to see 
you on that day, and Penn — would fain be himself, 
proud and unshaken even in his disgrace. There- 
there — go, my dear boy, let this be the last visit of 
your life to the barracks. God bless you !" and after 
giving his hand a hearty gra«p, I turned hurriedly 
away, to hide my feeling. In passing the door I 
gave a hasty glance back, and saw Penn — sitting as 
before, his arms folded, his heels beating the bench, 
but so slowly, that their strokes seemed like the dying 
vibrations of a pendulum ; and the whistle was so 
low that it was scarcely audible. With a heav)' 
heart I passed away, much preferring to acknow- 
ledge the acquaintance of a "deserter" like Poor 
Penn — than to continue that of the unimpeachable 
Sergeant Smith. Another week brought around 
the day of my friend's departure, and I found it im- 
possible to resist the temptation to take a farewell 
\oo\l «l\ tsv^ o\d com^nion. Accordingly I crossed 
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3f the river, so that I could see Penn — 
ig him see me, I awaited with melan- 
e the moment when the deserters should 
!1ie steamboat was puffing and groaning 
and in a few moments the heavy door 
room swung open ; there was a sudden 
irons, and soon I saw prisoner after 
icrge, dragging long heavy chains, 

attached to their ankles. I counted 
r came out — counted a dozen — but yet 

counted eighteen— nineteen — but the 
d last, proved to be him. No language 
I the solemn majesty with which he 
the rear of that dishonored line. No 
1 as he stepped to tell of his disgrace ; 
ators, instead of suspecting him as being 
jT easily have imagined him to be one of 
I who had the rest in charge. This, 



to me, was a matter of much surprise, and turning 
to an old soldier at my side, I inquired, 

*'What does this mean, isn't Penn — one of 
them?" 

" Of course he is," was the reply. 

"But why does n't he wear a chain like the rest?" 

''Wear a chain," said the soldier, "you don't 
know Penn — , Sergeant Penn — that was. He wear 
a chain ! Why, bless your heart, he carries as heavy 
a chain as any of them, but he 's got it twisted around 
his leg, under his pantaloons, clear above his knee ! 
He 's too proud to drag it— he M die first !" 

Poor Penn — ! I could have embraced him for that 
touch of pride ; and felt assured that whatever the 
penalty might be which he was doomed to sufler, 
that he had " a heart for any fate !" What that fate 
was I have had no means of knowing, for I have 
never since heard of poor Penn—. 
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A SONG. 



BT THOMAS BUCHAJCAR BXAD. 



the juice of the honey fruit, 
fe translucent, arober-hued, 
es of southern isles, to suit 
nry that fills my mood. 

me only such as grew 
rarest maidens tent the bowers, 
fed by rain and dew 
Irst had bathed a bank of flowers. 

t have hung on spicy trees 
»f fur enchanted vales. 



And all night heard the ecstasies 
Of noble-throated nightingaJes : 

So that the virtues which belong 
To flowers may therein tasted be— 

And that which hath been thrilled with song 
May give a thrill of song to me. 

For I would wake that string for thee 
Which hath too long in silence hung. 

And sweeter than all else should be 
The song which in thy praise is sung. 



THE ENCHANTED ISLE. 



BT MRS. LTDIA JAIfB PEIKSON. 



B ocean of the Night 
freth an Euchanted Isle, 
veil of mellow light, 
ssseth like affection's smile 

with a rosy hue 
cts in that country fair, 
ner twilight, when the dew 
>ling in the fragrant air. 

is music evermore, 
emeth sleeping on the breeze, 
d of sweet bells from the shore 
3g along the summer seas. 

: are rivers, bowers, and groves, 
intains fringed with blooomed weeds, 
veet birds that sing their loves 
itely flowers or tasseled reeds. 

; beautiful of earth, 
is valued, all that 's dear, 
I pure of mortal birth, 
I immortal beauty here. 

' buds that ever grew 
m Hope*§ epheaunl tree, 



All loves, all joys, that e^er we knew, 
Bloom in that country gloriously. 

There is no parting there, no change, 

No death, no fading, no decay ; 
No hand is cold, no voice is strange. 

No eye is dark— or turned away. 

To us, who daily toil and weep, 
How welcome is Night's starry smile, 

AVhen in the fairy barge of Sleep 
We visit the Euchanted Isle. 

All holy hearts that worriiip Truth, 
Though bleak their daily pathway 

Find treaaare and immortal youth 
In that fair isle of happy dreams. 

But, if the soul have dwelt with sini 
It landeth on that isle no more, 

Though it would give its life to win 
One glimpse but of the pleasant shore. 

Their joys, which have been thrown away, 
Or stained with guilt, can bloom no more^ 
And <y«t VhATUi^X Vbitk '^tsM^ «ccv| 
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I HAD a vision in that loleinn hoar, 

Last of the year sablimc, 
Whose wave sweeps downward, with its dying power 

Rippling the riiores of Time ! 
On the lone margin of that hoary sea 

My spirit stood alone, 
Watching the gleams of phantom History 

Which through the darkness shone : 

Then, when the bell of midnight, ghostly hands 

Tolled for the dead year's doom, 
I saw the spirits of Earth's ancient lands 

Stand np amid the gloom ! 
The crown6d deities, whose reign began 

In the forgotten Past, 
When first the glad world gave to sovereign Man 

Her empires green and vast ! 

First queenly Asia, from the fallen thrones 

Of twice three thoniand years, 
Came with the wo a grieving goddess owns 

Who longs for mortal tears : 
The dust of ruin to her mantle clang. 

And dimmed her crown of gold. 
While the majestic sorrows of her tongue 
From Tyre to Indus rolled : 

'* Mourn with me, sisters, in my realm of wo. 

Whose only glory streams 
From its lost childhood, like the artic glow 

Which sunless Winter dreams ! 
In the red desert moulders Babylon, 

And the wild serpent 's hiss 
Echoes in Petra's palaces of stone 

And waste Persepolis ! 

Gone are the deities who ruled enshrined 

In Elephanta's caves. 
And Brahma's waitings fill the odorous wind 

That stirs Araboyna's waves ! 
The ancient gods amid their temples fall, 

And shapes of some near doom, 
Trembling and waving on the Future's wall, 
More fearful make my gloom !" 

Then from her seat, amid the palms embowered 

That shade the Lion-land, 
Swart Africa in dusky aspect towered — 

The fetters on her hand ! 
Backward she saw, from out her drear eclipse, 

The mighty Theban years, 
And the deep anguish of her moomfal lips 

Interpreted her tears. 

" Wo for ray children, whom your g^yves have bound 

Through centuriM of toil ; 
The bitter wailings of whose bondage sound 

From many a stranger-soil ! 



Leave me hot free, though the eternal sand 

Be all my kingdom now — 
Though the rude splendors of barbaric land 

But mock my crownleas brow !" 



There was a sound, like sadden trumpets blown, 

A ringing, as of arms, 
When EuKOPS rose, a sutely Amazon, 

Stem in her mailM charms. 
She brooded long beneath the weary bars 

That chafed her soul of flame, 
And like a seer, who reads the awful stars, 

Her words prophetic came : 

" I hear new sounds along the ancient shore, 

Whose dull old monotone 
Of tides, that broke on many a system hoar, 

Wailed through the ages lone ! 
I see a gleaming, like the crimson mom 

Beneath a stormy sky. 
And warning throes, my bosom long has borne, 

Proclaim the struggle nigh ! 

" The spirit of a hundred races mounta 

To glorious life in one ; 
New prophet- wands unseal the hidden founts 

That leap to meet the sun ! 
And thunder- voices, answering Freedom's prayer, 

In far- off echoes fail, 
As some loud trumpet, startling all the air. 

Peals down an Alpine vale !" 

radiant-browed, the latest bom of Time ! 

How waned thy sisters old 
Before the splendors of thine eye sublime. 

And mien, erect and bold ! 
Pure, as the winds of thine own forests are, 

Thy brow beamed lofty cheer. 
And Day's bright oriflammc, the Morning Star, 

Flashed on thy lifted spear. 

" I bear no weight," so rang thy jubilant tones, 

" Of memories weird and vast — 
No crushing heritage of iron thrones, 

Bequeathed by some dead Past ; 
But mighty hopes, that learned to tower and soar, 

From my own hills of snow — 
Whose prophecies in wave and woodland roar, 

When the free tempests blow ! 

" Like spectral lamps, that bum before a tomb. 
The ancient lights expire ; 

1 wave a torch, that floods the lessening gloom 

With everlasting fire ! 
Crowned with my constellated stars, I stand 

Beside the foaming sea, 
And from the Future, with a victor's hand 

Claim empire for the Free !" 



JEHOIAKIM JOHNSON. 



A SKETCH. 



BT MAKT nWfCSSi PBA8C. 



What unlucky star it was that presided over the 
destiny of my cousin Jehoiakim Johnson I am not 
astrologer enough to divine. Certain only am I that 
it could have been neither Saturn, Mercury, Mars, 
nor Venus ; for he was far from being either wise, 
witty, warlike, or beautiful. 

Cowper says every one falls *^ just in the niche he 
was ordained to fill." Cowper was mistaken in one 
instance, for Cousin Jehoiakim had no niche to fall 
into, but went wandering about the world, (our 
world,) without any thing apparently to do, or any 
where apparently to stay : And just the moment you 
wished him safe in Botany Bay, just that very mo- 
ment was he standing before you with his — but never 
mind a description of his face and person. All can- 
not be handsome; folks unfortunately do not make 
themselves — and precisely the moment you became 
indifferent as to his presence, or if— a very rare 
thing — you wished it, that very instant he was no 
where to be found. 

''Our world" was situated in good old New Eng- 
land, around and about Boston ; and we, " our folks," 
were of the better class of farmers, and lived within 
a day's ride of the city. 

Never in my life have I been happier than in that 
free, green country, with the broad, bright sky above 
me, and the clear, heaven-wide air around me ; and 
bird and beast frolicking in freedom and gladness 
near and about me. I loved them all, and all their 
various noises, even to the unearthly scream of our 
bright, proud peacock. I shut my eyes and see them 
still; the world of gay-plumaged birds, with their 
sweet, wild songs, the little white-faced Iambs, the 
wee, roly-poly pigs, the verdant ducks, the soA, 
yellow goslins, and the dignified old cows stalking 
about. Well do I remember each of their kind old 
faces. There was the spotted heifer, with an up- 
turned nose, and eyes with corners pointing toward 
the stars. If ever a cow is admitted into heaven for 
goodness, it will surely be Daisy. Then there was 
the black Alderny, and the — but leaving beef reve- 
iioTu a nos moutons — Cousin Jehoiakim. Still the 
place of all others to enjoy life, life unconstrained by 
city forms, life free, free as heaven's wind, is on a 
New England farm. My heart bounds within me 
as I look back at the dear old homestead. Just there 
it lies in the bend of the time-worn road that winds 
its interminable length through dark elms — thegothic 
ivy-clad elms — and Ihrough black giant pines, and 
the bright-leaved, sugar-giving maple, and golden 
fields, hedged in by ragged fences, formed of the 
roots and stimips of leviathen trees. 
27 



You see that picket-gate ? open it, and a path bor- 
dered on each side by currant bushes, and gooseberry 
bushes, and the tall cyranga, and the purple lilac, 
will lead you through an arbor of fine Isabella's and 
Catawba's to the dear old homestead, now in pos- 
session of Brother Dick and little Fanny, his better 
half. 

I could describe every nook of that darling old 
house, and every thing surrounding it, from its old- 
fashioned chimney's — wherein the domestic swallows 
have sung their little ones to sleep each successive 
summer, time out of mind — to the unseemly nail 
that projected its Judas-point from one of the cross- 
pieces of that same little gate, and which always 
contrived to give a triangular tear to my flying robes 
every time they fluttered through that dear little 
gate. Just imagine the happy moments I spent un- 
der the great old willow by the well, darning those 
same triangular rents. Slill has all this nothing to 
do with Cousin Jehoiakim Johnson. You have 
probably seen folks that were often in your way; 
now, he was never any where else. Always in the 
way, and always ungraceful. He was not ungrace- 
ful for lack of desire to please : bless his kind, offi- 
cious heart ! Oh, no ! Was there a cup of cofiee 
to be handed, and were there a half dozen waiters 
ready to hand it, be was sure to thrust forth at least 
ten huge digits, and if he chanced to get it in his 
grasp, wo to the coffee ! and wo to the snow-white 
damask table-cloth! or worse, wo to one's ''best 
Sunday-go-to-meetin' " silk dress. Nature uses 
strange materials in concocting some of her children 
— most uncouth was the fabric of which she con- 
struct^ Jehoiakim Johnson. 

Poor fellow ! he is dead now— peace to his soul. 
Do you know I fancy it lies hid in the breast of my 
dog Jehu — the most ungainly, the be^t-natured crea- 
ture alive. My baby rides his back, and pulls his 
ears. I never heard him growl. Oh ! he is a jewel 
of a dog. 

Poor Cousin Jehoiakim ! Among his other plai- 
sant€ries he came near losing for me a noble hus- 
band. Patience, and I will relate how it came to 
pass. 

Sister Anna and myself— that sister of mine, by 
the way, was a complete witch; all dimples and 
fun, with blue eyes that darted here and there, danc- 
ing in her head for very gladness ; with a mouth on 
which the bright red rose sat like a queen on her 
throne. Her words I can liken to nothing but to so 
many little silver belb, ringing out into the clear air 
in joy and sweetness. And nfiV«T W<i« lbs»aA>^^»ff^ 
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musical bells jingle one harsh or unharmonious 
sound. She is married now— -poor thing — and the 
mother of three "little curly-beaded, good-for-no- 
thing, mischief-making monkeys.*' 

Notwithstanding her exceeding loveliness, Cousin 
Jehoiakim preferred me, and actually offered me his 
great broad hand, as you shall see. She was a per- 
fect Hebe, while my style of beauty was more of 
the — though to confess the " righty-digbty" truth, as 
little folks say, my beauty was of that order which 
took the keenest of eyes to discover. There were a 
pair, however, dark, and full of soul, that dwelt with 
as much delight on me as though I were Venus 
herself. 

Oh ! those were dear, darling eyes, and were in 
the possession of the best, yes, the very best speci- 
men of Nature's modeling that New England con- 
tained ; Nature wrought him from the finest of her 
clay, after her divinest image, and his parents named 
him Edgar Elliott. 

Sister Anna and myself had been making our 
usual Christmas visit to Aunt Charity, or Aunt 
" Charty," as we used to call her, in good old Yankee 
language. Aunt Charity dwelt in Boston ; and was 
the wife of a very excellent man, in very excellent 
circumstances ; and the mother of seven dear, excel- 
lent boys, of whom Cousin Jehoiakim Johnson was 
not one. 

How delightfully flew our days on this particular 
Christmas visit. I felt myself in a new world. A 
world of brighter flowers, and brighter sunshine; 
for, although I was eighteen, never until then had I 
been any thing but a wild, thoughtless, giddy child. 
And then? — the truth is a new star had burst upon 
my horoscope, bright and beautiful, that so bewil- 
dered my eyes to look upon, I was forced to awake 
my heart from its long sleep, to supply the place of 
eyes. Steadfast it gazed into that bright star's 
heaven-lighted depths, until I recognized it as my 
guiding star — my Destiny! 

Oh, Love ! thou angel ! thou devil ! thou blissful 
madness, thou wise folly ! Thou that comest clad 
in rainbow garments, with words more full of hope 
than was the first arch that spanned high heaven, 
stouter hearts than mine have been compelled to 
own thee master. Prouder hearts than mine have 
listened to the witcheries of thy satin-smooth tongue 
until they forgot their pride. More ice-cold ones 
than mine have been consumed in the immortal fire 
thou buildest— the heart thine altar. Love, thou mo- 
narch of the universe ! 

Every thing has an end — a consolation oftentimes 
— rhapsody, as well as love, and so had that happy 
Chrisimas-time, when we were so merry, when I 
first saw that master-piece of nature — my Destiny — 
Edgar Elliott. 

Anna and myself had been home but three weeks 
— ^three dreary years of weeks, Anna said — ^when we 
received a letter containing the joyful intelligence 
that Edgar Elliott, his aristocratic sister Jane, bis 
unaristocratic sister little Fanny, and Herbert Allen 
—a young liemenant, by the way, and, by the way, 
tAo red-hot dame of my harem-scarcm sislet— "woxiXA 



all four honor Dough-nut Hall, the name we hid 
playfully given our old homestead, with a speedy 
and long visit. 

Joy and hope danced in our hearts when, deir 
and sunny, the promised day at length had come, the 
snow five and a half feet deep — the greatest depth of 
snow within the memory of the " oldest inhabitant" 
— the mercury full ten degrees below tero. I had 
just changed my dress for the fifth time, and sister 
Anna was oflering me this consolation, '* I must lay, 
Clara, that that is the most unbecoming dress yoa 
have, you look like a perfect scare-crow," when the 
sound of sleigh-bells coming up the avenue, sent nj 
heart up in my throat, and myself qw'cker than light- 
ning down to the "hall-door," there to welcome- 
not my darling Edgar and his proud, beautiful sister, 
and Anna's Adonis lieutenant, and Brother Dick's 
pretty little Fanny — no, none of these, oh, no! who 
but my long-visaged, good-fornoihing cousin Jehoia- 
kim Johnson. 

"Fiddle-de-dee!" exclaimed a voice at my elbow; 
and my disappointed sister skipped, with chattering 
teeth, back into the house. 

The stage drove ofi*, after depositing cousin Jehoia- 
kim and a Noah's-ark of a trunk. 

" Wall, Cousin Clarry !" exclaimed he, 5pringtng 
toward me with one of his own peculiar bear-like 
bounds. " How du you du ? I g^iess you didn't ex- 
pect me this time, no how." 

" I can't say that I did," said I ; " but do come in, 
this air is enough to freeze one." 

" Wall, here I am again," said he, rubbing his 
great hands together before the blazing hickory. 
" But if that wasn't a tamel cold drive; and if this 
is n't a nation good fire, then I do n't know. Bal 
how are uncle and aunt, and Cousin Anna, and Dick, 
and little Harry?" 

** AH quite well. Where ha\'e you been since you 
left here, cousin?" 

" Why I went right to Cousin Hezekiah's ; but 1 
did not stay there quite two months, because little 
Prudence caught the brain fever, and I was obliged 
to keep so still that it was very unpleasant. I went 
from there to Cousin Ebenezer's. Wall, I stayed to 
Cousin Eb's four months or so; then I went to stay 
a couple of months with Cousin Pildash and Axy, 
(Achsa.) So this morning I came from Uncle Abime- 
lech's. I only stayed there a few weeks, beca use- 
But, Cousin Clarry, du look ! if there is n't a sleigh- 
load of folks coming." 

I did look, and saw coming through the great open 
gate, and up the avenue, a sleigh, all covered with 
gold and brown, glittering in the sun's setting rays. 
I saw the long, white manes of the ponies, and the 
heavy plumes of my beautiful friend, Jane, streaming 
far in the wind; and then I saw little Fanny's bright, ^ 
happy face, and the fierce moustache of Anna's 
lieutenant; and then I saw a pair of dark, earnest 
eyes, full of devotion, gazing into mine as though at 
the shrine of iheir soul's ideal. Never shall I forget 
the look they wore, so inexpressibly full of alTection 
was it. 
\ WVoX «L ^\\'«j %tw* should set. What a pity that 
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eyes, onoe overflowiog with the light of wildest, 
truest lovCi should grow cold and dim. A pity, too, 
that love cannot always be love— that it should find 
its grave so often in hate, or indiflerence, or in sober 
friendship. Still that it does not always, let us bless 
Love, and think that the fault lies in uaj and not in 
Love, that we are grown so like the clay of which 
our bodies are made, that Love, the spirit, cannot 
find an abiding- place within us ; and, as years come 
over us, we are content more and more to harden 
our hearts, and bask, like butterflies, in the external 
sunshine of this beautiful world, until the world 
within— the world of thought and feeling — is aweary 
one, gladdened only with a few fiowers of tran- 
cendent sweetness and brightness — rewards of merit 
from this work-day, lesson- learning earth. 

Meantime were those warm eyes looking love 
upon me ; and meantime, from out a world of buflalo- 
robes and furs, were our merry friends emerging; 
and then a fervent pressure of a soft, warm hand 
sent the bright blood burning to my very temples. 
Then came numerous other shakes of the hand, and 
question sounded upon question, and laugh pealed upon 
laugh; a gayer, merrier, madder party never met 
together. Sister Anna, and Brother Dick's little love 
of a Fanny, were a host of mirth in themselves. 
The accession of so many merry faces seemed to act 
on the uncouth spirits of my Cousin Jehoiakim like 
so much exhilarating gas; for scarcely were we 
housed, when he suddenly caught me up in his wind- 
mill arms, and twirling me around as though I had 
been a feather, exclaimed, " Bless us ! Cousin Clarry, 
I have scarcely had a chance to say howdu you du, 
and to tell you bow g'ad I am to be here once more. 
Arn't you tickled to death to see me ?" 

Indignant and breathless, I sprang from him, saying, 
" Really, Cousin Jehoiakim, I should be much more 
delighted to see you if you would be kind enough to 
manifest a less rude way of expressing your joy." 

" Oh ! beg pardon, Cousin Clarry. I forgot you 
had grown up into a young woman ; another word 
for touch-me-not — ha ! ha ! ha ! I guess you are all 
dressed up, tu ; you look like a daisy, anyhow." 

With that he threw himself back in a perfect roar 
of ha ! ha's ! and he ! he's ! My eyes glanced around 
to see the eflect produced on my friends by my 
gauche cousin. The great blue eyes of the aristo- 
cratic Jane opened themselves wider and more wide, 
while the merry black ones of little Fanny seemed 
to enjoy the sport. The lieutenant's moustache curled 
itself a little more decidedly, as he surveyed Jehoia- 
kim Johnson; looking upon him, probably, as on 
some savage monster. I thought I perceived a 
darker shade in Edgar's eyes. It soon passed over, 
and we all became quiet and chatty. The twilight 
deepened around us, meantime, and the shadows 
formed by the blazing hearth grew more and more 
opaque, and more and more fitful, lengthening them- 
selves over carpet, chairs, and sofas, to the very far- 
thest corner of the room, darting all manner of fantastic 
forms upon Sister Anna and her handsome lieutenant, 
as they sat over by the window, in earnest conver- 
sation. Yes, Sister Anna, for once wert thou earnest. 



Upon our group on the- sofa, before the hearth, fell 
also those strange fire-light shadows. Sweet little 
Fanny ! how like a little fairy didst thou look in that 
flickering fire-light ; thy graceful form, half reclining, 
thrown carelessly on the sofa; thy long, curling hair 
flowing in dark clouds over thy snow-white dress, 
and nearly hiding thy happy, child-like face, and 
bright eyes, that glanced out on Brother Dick, who, 
entranced, was devoutly bending over thee, gazing 
on thy sunny face — what he could see of it. Sweet 
little Fanny ! And thy proud, beautiful sister, Jane 
— silting beside me, and near thee ; well did that 
gleaming light reveal her noble outline of face and 
form contrasting so finely with thine. Nor did those 
wayward shadows spare our dear mother, but daguer- 
reotyped all manner of merry-andrews on her sober 
satin dress, as she sat over on a lounge, quietly 
talking with my dear, sweet Edgar, who employed 
his leisure moments In throwing sundr>' loving glances 
over at me. Nor did these weird shadows spare 
our Cousin Jehoiakim Johnson in the great old- 
fashioned arm-chair, where he had flung himself, 
seemingly wrapped in meditation most profound. 
They frolicked over his broad, square shoulders like 
the Liliputs upon Gulliver, dancing all sorts of fan- 
tastic dances, pulling at his ears, and tweaking his sub- 
stantial nose, when a snore of roost immense magni- 
tude broke on our quiet ears. Then another and an- 
other, each louder than the last. Ah ! Cousin Jehoia- 
kim, most profound was thy meditation. 

Now I am not going to weary your patience by 
telling you how just then our ** help" entered, one 
bearing a tray-full of tall sperm candles, another an im- 
mense waiter, crowned with the thick-gilt, untarnished 
china, that had been handed down in our family by 
four successive generations — we had begged our 
dear mother to let the tea, the tea only, be handed 
around as it was done in Boston ; she in an evil hour 
consenting. Nor how Cousin Jehoiakim, aroused 
from his meditation by the glare of light, starting up, 
cast his eyes upon Mercy, the stout serving maiden, 
and bearer of that same precious porcelain — for which 
my dear mother's reverence was as great, every 
whit, as that of Charles Lamb's for old China ; and 
how the next moment the waiter was in the hands of 
my six feet seven and a-half cousin, with "Du let 
me help you, young woman !" and how the next 
instant the six feet seven and a-half formed a horizontal 
line with the floor, instead of a perpendicular one ; 
and how the glittering fragments of gold and white 
glistened from under every chair, and from the hearth, 
and out from among the ashes, like unto so many 
evil eyes glaring upon him for his stupidity and care- 
lessness ; and how little Fanny liikound from one 
foot of the prostrate six feet seven and a-half several 
yards of snow-white muslin — the innocent cause of 
the disaster; and how, light as a bird, she sprung, 
merrily laughing, from the room, with the fluttering 
fragments of her cobweb dress gathered in an im- 
promptu drapery around her graceful little form. 

No ; I will not fatigue you with the history of that 
unlu'.:ky adventure ; nor how, but a short time afler, 
when we had taken tea from leas costly China, and 
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had fidlen into a witty, merry uttering of each other's 
thoughts, we were interrupted by screams the most 
—but never mind what kind, seeing I have said you 
shall not be fatigued with a description of what was 
nothing but an immense kettle of boiling lard flowing 
quietly and river-like over the long length of the 
before so spotless kitchen floor, with many a cluster 
of dough-nut islands interspersed, by way of reliev- 
ing the said river of monotony. Our dear mother 
was famed for miles around for the profusion and 
superiority of her dough-nuts, hence our soubriquet — 
« Dough-nut Hall.'' And, seeing that Mercy was 
only scalded half to death, the g^ty culprit, who 
insisted that the kettle was " too heavy for a woman 
to lift," escaping unhurt, that is bodily— his remorse 
of conscience being truly pitiable. No; none of all 
this, with long, ugly sentences, shall you have; no, 
nor a detail of his many daily, hourly, and almost 
momently, misadventures; how once, when we 
were sitting in Miss Elliott's room, in he bolted with, 
'* Bless my soul ! what a lot of industrious women- 
folk! *How doth the busy bee;'" that new and 
elegant little poem was, word for word, recited. 
Little Fanny he found making a bead purse for 
Brother Dick, and examining her box with every 
conceivable shade of bead duly assorted, and separated 
from each other by innjumerable partitions. No 
matter what he said about them, only the beads 
were spilled, and the purse could not be finished ; 
and then were Miss Jane's delicate brushes passed 
through his wondering red hair before a saving hand 
could arrest them ; then was Miss Jane's beautiful 
inlaid dressing-box broken irreparably; and then— 
but I will tell you what I will relate you— all about 
our sleigh-ride and country ball. Yes! that you 
must know ; not because it is worth telling, but be- 
cause I should like you to hear it — all about how I 
nearly lost my darling. But to commence. 

Rumors were afloat of this said ball, the countriest 
kindof a country ball, to take place in Squire Brown's 
barn, the largest, best built barn for miles around. 
Our city friends entered into the spirit exactly, and 
determined on going. Cousin Jehoiakim? Oh, be 
need know nothing about it," said Sister Anna; '< or 
we can easily deceive him as to the day, without 
telling him very much of a lie." Ah! Sister Anna. 
The important day arrived. In one great band- box 
reposed various satins, laces, and ribbons too numer- 
ous to mention ; the owners thereof were standing 
cloaked, hooded, and mufled, ready to start. The 
distance was ten miles. We had cast lots for the 
sleighs, and had agreed on exclusivcness, though not 
exactly the exclusivcness that Sister Anna wickedly 
proposed, viz., flmt each brother should take his re- 
spective sisters in due decorum. The new " cutter" 
of my brother's was drawn by himself; and he had 
already started with his little Fanny by his side. 
The proud, beautiful Jane — I really believe I had 
forgotten to mention that, while Cousin Jehoiakim 
was upsetting chairs, and spilling pitchers of water, 
and breaking glasses, and treading on people's toes, 
and the cat's tail, a distant cousin of ours arrived — 
/si/iera^ess cousin than Cousin Jehoiakim ',la\\aa\\)e 



last named, to be sure, but bearing about the same 
resemblance to him as a vigdroaa, graceful yoaaf 
willow does to an overgrown mullen stalk. Tins 
new cousin — by cognomen Clarence Spenoer — ds 
family name our own, by the way— proud and beau- 
tiful as the haughty Jane herself— had seen fit to fall 
moat gracefully in love with her. These two, there- 
fore, were just started on their way to the ball, is 
Clarence's own incomparable turn-out. Lientenaot 
Allen had drawn the Elliott's beautiful gold and brown 
sleigh. He was holding the impatient ponies, tad 
Sister Anna was arranging the cushions when Cowia 
Jehoiakim hove in sight. Sister Anna sprung like a 
doe to the front seat, threw the heavy bufiaio-robei 
about, making them and the great bandbox fill up 
the back seat, and seating herself by the lieutenant- 
all this quicker than lightning— and giving the ponies 
a touch of the whip, on they dashed to the imminent 
peril of their necks as well as her own. A saucy 
toss of the head was all she vouchsafed me. AD, 
then, were on their way save Edgar and myself, who 
were expecting a quiet, loving talk in the comfort- 
able old-fashioned "pung," with a gig top, that 
papa used in his frequent drives to Boston. 

" Wall, now, Cousin Clarry, I reckon you thonght 
I didn't snufi'what was going on." 

Poor fellow ! he looked 30 good-natured, tmly my 
heart smote me. 

*< There is another cutter in the bam, eoosin," 
replied I, " and you can take your pick of the horses." 

" You are very kind. Cousin Clany, but there aim 
no occasion of calling any more of the poor dumb 
critters out into the cold. I guess you can mate 
room for me ; I will ride on top until we catch up to 
some of the two-seated sleighs." 

Time was too precious to waste in words^ and as 
Cousin Jehoiakim good naturedly persisted that be 
should be very comfortable on the top, on the top 
he seated himself. I saw that Edgar did not like the 
arrangement, but he was too polite, or too proud to 
interfere. " Let us overtake the others," said be. 
A bright smile passed over his face. I saw he medi- 
tated some mischief. I knew it could not be very 
mischievous mischief, for a kinder, nobler heart never 
beat more warmly in any human breast. Forward 
dashed the horses, throwing the white, sparkiingsnow 
before and around them into the bright sunshine. Faster 
and faster sped the spirited horses, until we passed, first 
— yes, it was no illusion, his lips were actually prew- 
ing her little rt«y mouth. Then, Lieutenant Allen, 
you are not the first man that has done the like; it is 
a way they all have, ever since Adam gave Mother 
Eve her first love-kiss. What man would not part 
with some years of his life for the privilege of press- 
ing to his own a pretty little soA mouth? 

Ah, Sister Anna ! the question was actually popped; 
and on that memorable day of the ball, thy giddy 
heart was actually caged. We came so noiselessly 
and swiA through the soft snow that we actually 
took thee by surprise. Thy blushes were beautiful; 
but on we sped, and oiu* next tableaux presented 
Cousin Clarence gazing most intensely and earnestly 
V VnXo \\ie \s(«qX de,«^blufi eyes of the beautii'ul Jane 
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Elliott, as though he were pouring forth a question 
from his soul to hers. Her delicate hand lay in his, and 
her stately, graceful head inclined gently toward him. 
They were so earnestly occupied, he in talking, and 
she in listening, that they did not see us until we had 
passed them ; and aAer we passed (hem we were not 
long in overtaking Dick and bis little Fanny. Bless 
the lovers! Her curly-headed little head started, 
quick as lightning, from its warm resting place, 
though not so quick but that my practiced eye saw 
it take leave of Brother Dick's manly shoulder. 
Her fun-loving spirit could not resist the ludicrous 
appearance of Cousin Jehoiakim, perched upon the 
top of our pung like some immense bird of prey. 
Brother Dick joined in her pealing, merry laughter, 
and the old woods rang again. The stump of a tree 
grew at the road-side, near an immense snow-bank. 
Edgar, as though he had been on the look-out for 
such a fine opportunity, speedily and dexterously ran 
one runner of our pung over the stump, and over 
ment the pung. By a skillful movement he righted 
it instantly. The friendly side preserved me from 
the snow ; but Cousin Jehoiakim — alas ! for gravity 
on a gig-top. In this deep bank of snow, his heels 
high in air, stood my inverted cousin. As soon 
as I could e>peak from convulsive laughter, I im- 
plored Edgar to go back to my cousin's assistance. 

" As you please," said he. Now you must know 
that I was the only one that treated Cousin Jehoiakim 
kindly. Sister Anna and Brother Dick made a com- 
plete butt of him; the rest did not treat him at all, ex- 
cept lo an occasional shrug of the shoulder from 
Anna's lieutenant, or a gay laugh from little Fanny. 
And, forsooth, because I was civil to him, and talked 
to him, and excused his awk^iirdness, why Edgar 
saw fit, in bis wisdom, to be jealous of him. Was 
there ever any thing more absurd ? Yes, since time 
out of mind have men, the wisest and the best of them, 
been just so absurd ; and unto all eternity will they, 
the wisest and best of them, be just so absurd again. 

By the time we had reached again the spot, the 
others had come up, and were engaged in disen- 
tombing the imbedded unfortunate. 

*' That was a cold bed, any how," said he, shaking 
himself from head to foot like a huge Newfoundland 
dog, and smiling upon us with his imperturbable good- 
nature; " but why, in the name of all that is good, 
did you not help a feller out sooner ? If it had been 
feathers instead of snow, I should surely have been 
■ufibcated." 

*' Thank your stars for your safe deliverance," 
said the laughing Fanny. 

*'■ What were you thinking of, cousin?" said Anna, 
in a choking voice. 

* * I could think of nothing but the ten commandments ; 
and I wondered what #inful iniquity my grandfather 
had been guilty of, that I should be visited in such an 
awful manner for his transgressions. But where on 
earth is my hat? I have looked in the hole, and all 
about for it." 

*'LiOok on your neck, Hoiky ; you arc wearing it 
for a stock," said my brother. 

^^Dygraciouai so 1 am." 
27* 



I brushed the enow from his shoulders and hair 
and assisted his long neck from its cumbrous stock, 
and pinning on the crown-piece, the hat was quite 
wearable again. 

" Mr. Johnson will ride much more comfortably in 
one of the double-seated sleighs," said Edgar. 

*^Mo6t certainly, Mr. Elliott," replied Cousin 
Jehoiakim, " you know I begged you to let roe out 
the first sleigh we met. I reckon you did let me 
out to some purpose at last. By jimminy ! but that 
was a cool dip. Wall, Cousin Anny, what do you 
say to my riding along with you, though I had a 
leetle rather sit alongside of Clarry, yet if you 've no 
objections I hav n't none." 

So now was my turn to pay back my sister by as 
provoking a toss of the head as she gave me. Our 
ride the rest of the way was pleasant. Edgar's eyes 
grew warm and loving. Among the other interesting 
things we talked of, Edgar poured into my greedy 
ears the wonders and beauty of the almost new doc- 
trine of the transcendentalists. He described the 
home he was going to give me, and called me^his 
little wife, and said — but dear me, I am not going to 
tell you all he said. His passionate words and the 
love in his soul-full eyes lay deep in my heart as we 
stopped before Squire Brown's. 

Then came the dressing, and then it was we found 
that Cousin Jehoiakim had contrived to crusWhe 
great bandbox on the seat beside him. The beautiful 
lace dress Miss Elliott was to have worn over a 
satin was torn and spoiled, also Anna's and my 
wreaths, also things too numerous to mention. When 
we told of the disaster. Brother Dick said that Anna 
and I looked much prettier in our own uncovered 
hair than with an artificial flower*garden upon our 
headi— that the elegant white satin of Miss Jane 
needed no lace to make it more beautiful — adding, 
in an undertone, that he would give more to see a 
woman dressed in the simple white muslin his little 
Fanny wore than for all the laces and satins that 
could be bought. 

When we entered the ball-room we found Cousin 
Jehoiakim already dancing with a red-haired young 
lady, in a blue gauze dress. Seeing us, and wishing 
to astonish us, he attempted a quadruple pigeon- 
wing, which unfortunately entangled his great feet 
in the blue gauze dress, and ended in his own sub- 
version and the dismemberment of the thin gauze. 
The young lady was obliged to retire for the night, 
while Cousin Jehoiakim slowly picked himself up. 
He was so much abashed I had to console him by 
asking him to dance with me. I really pitied the 
poor fellow, he could get no one but me to dance 
with him, still he tried so hard to make himself 
agreeable, and was so determinedly good-natured 
that it was not his fault that he could not be a second 
Apollo. 

I was Edgar's partner for a reel. 

*^ You seem to take very great interest in the well- 
doing of that odious cousin of yours," said he. 

** Poor fellow! why should I not?" replied I. 

" Because he is awkward and disagreeable," said 
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" He is as the Lord made bim,*' replied I, in a tone 
of affected humility. 

** But the Lord did not make you to dance with 
him and lavish so much attention upon him ; you 
will oblige me very much, Clara, by not dancing any 
more with him and making yourself so ridiculous." 

Now there was not very much in those words to 
take offence at, and I should, like a submissive 
woman that was about to be a wife, have pi^omised 
obedience, but, unfortunately, being a daughter of 
Eve I inherited somewhat of her pride and vanity. 
In a different tone of voice Edgar might have said 
even those words without offending either pride or 
vanity, but his voice was cold, and his eyes were 
colder, and I, driving my heart away from my lips 
and eyes, replied — '* I trust Mr. Elliott does not flatter 
himself he has yet the entire control of my actions." 

*' Just as you please." 

The reel was finished, and he was off. I repented 
as soon as the words passed my Lps— the first angry 
words I had spoken to him. But then, thought I, 
eiKing down on a bench by myself, why is he so 
foolishly provoking and unreasonably jealous of my 
poor cousin. He to be so unkind, he who had ever 
been the noblest and most loving of sons, the kindest 
and truest of brothers. For a moment my heart mis- 
gave me at the thought of becoming his for life, it 
^Hjp only a moment. I saw through the dim vista of 
years a vision of peace and love. 

Ck>usin Jehoiakim came and sat down beside me. 
" Ah ! Cousin Ciarry," said he, abruptly taking my 
hand and holding it, " you are good and kind to me, 
how happy I shall be when you are my own little 
wife, when the time comes to give ^'ou my hand 
as I already have my heart." 

Cousin Jehoiakim sentimental! I looked up — 
Edgar's cold blue eyes were fastened upon me. I 
hastily drew my hand from my cousin, and sprung 
toward the glooming Edgar. 

"Is it not near lime to go, dear Edgar?" ex- 
claimed I, grasping his hand in my own. 

" Mr. Johnson can see you home. I have engaged 
to go with a friend of mine back to Boston." 

" Edgar I" — but he was gone. 

You may depend I did not ride home with Mr. 
Joh?iso7i, but begged a seat with my sister, leaving 
my cousin the **pung" with the gig-top all to him- 
self. Whether he encotmtered any more stumps or 
pit-falls I cannot say. He and the pung came safely 
home, as did the rest of us. 

"Mother," exclaimed I, "I do wish you would 
contrive some means to get rid of my odious Cousin 
Jehoiakim, he is the torment of my life." 

"Mamma," chimed in Anna, while a smile 
twinkled in the corner of her eye, " Cousin Jehoia- 
kim has ruined my beautiful French wreath, and has 
broken my Chinese pagoda, and my exquisite Chi- 
nese mandarins, and soiled my Book of Beauty, and 
has broken my new sett of chess-men that Uncle Eb. 
brought from the East Indies, and has— dear mother, 
can you not think of some means of sending him to 
Uncle AbinaD*8i or to Halifax?" 
" Yes, mother,** said Brother Dick, "wit^^ \a\i|i\i 



**Hoiky has been here misehiefizing long enoogk; 
do invent some means of packing him off. Ve 
have been victimized long enough. He has broka 
every fishing-rod I have, and has lost my hooks, ud 
he has lamed my beautiful pony Ceesar, and niiMd 
my gun, and yesterday, in shooting game, be shot 
my dog Neptune, that I have been offered fifty dol- 
lars for, and would not have taken one hundred. 

"Wife," said our dear papa, coming into the 
room, "it is of no use, I can be patient no longer, 
you must devise some method of letting Nephew 
Jehoiakim understand we do not wish his preseace 
any longer. Poor fellow ! I would not for the worW 
be unkind to him. I will give him an annual stipesd 
that will support him liberally during his life, wil- 
lingly, gladly, but I cannot have him here any longer. 
He is utterly incorrigible." 

"What has he done now?" asked our dear 
maouna. 

" He left the bars down that led into my largest, 
best field of wheat, and half the cattle in the coimtry 
have been devolving it. They have ruined at least 
a couple of hundred dollars worth. The money is 
not what I care so much for, but it was the best 
wheat-field for miles around, and I had a pride in 
having it yield more than any field of my neighbors. 
I have borne with him day aAer day, hoping he 
might do better. Poor fellow ! he is sorry enough 
always for his mistakes. The other day he led the 
garden-gate open, and the cows got in and eat al! 
my cabbages and other vegetables; then he leaves 
the barn-door open, and the hogs go in and the calve* 
come out." 

" We will see," said our dear mamma. 

The next morning at the breakfast-table said our 
dear mother — 

" You will have a delightful day to ride in, dear 
nephew." 

Cousin Jehoiakim opened wide his eyes, in- 
quiringly. 

" Richard, my son, I hope you did not forget to 
tell Mr. Grimes to let the stage stop here this morn- 
ing. It will be very inconvenient for your cousin 
to be obliged to stay another day. I packed your 
trunk this morning early, dear nephew, jist aAer 
you led your room, knowing how you disliked the 
trouble." 

Still wider opened my cousin's eyes. 

" Harry, my son," said mamma to my little bro* 
iher, "those cakes and dough*nuts are for yoor 
cousin to take with him for his lunch. 

" May n't I have a piece of pie then?" 

" Go and get what you want of Mercy, my dear. 
I put some runs of yarn in your trunk, dear nephew, 
you may give them with my love to sister Abigai, 
and tell her the wool is fron^white Kitty. She wiU 
remember the sheep. Give my love to brother Abi- 
ram with this letter." 

Still wider opened Cousin Jehoiakim *s eyes. 

" You will find also in your trunk a dozen and a 
half of new linen shirts that I have taken the liberty 
^wvvvt^^ >:^Qt« YCAVeaA QiC ^ous old ones." 

T^AT^ '^OU^ ^«X «n3i\^ '^O'Ql %t« ^H^IT) VcBJi. \ 
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really am very sorry to leave you all. I have en- 
joyed myself very much here; but Aunt Abigail will 
feel hurt if I do ,not pay her a visit. I shall come 
again as soon as I can, so do not cry your eyes out. 
Cousin Clarry." 

The stage came and Cousin Jehoiakim went. 

And the way I lured back my flown bird would 
make quite an interesting sentimental little story of 



itself. Bless his bright eyes! they are shining on 
me now, full of mischief at this sketch I am giving 
you, beloved reader. But did n^t we have a nice 
wedding time? There was Anna and her brave 
lieutenant, Brother Dick and his bright little Fanny, 
the beautiful, majestic Jane, and my beautiful, ma- 
jestic Cousin Clarence, and my darling, good Edgar, 
and, dear reader, your very humble servant. 



CORIOLANUS. 
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How many legends have been told or song 

Since Rome— the nursling of the wolf— arose, 
Lean, gaunt and grim, and lapped the babbling blood 
Of fallen and dying foes. 

How many l]rric8, which, like trumpets heard 
At dawn, when, clad in steel, the long array 
Of marshaled armies glittering in the sun 
Stretch, like the skies, away. 

But none so golden, chivalric and holy 

As that of thine, Cor iolanus— none 
In the imperial purple of old days 
But pale before its sun. 

True, thou wast proud, and deemed the people base. 

Prone to idolatry, of those nHio sought 
Their April smiles— who fawned to win their votes. 
Nor dreamed them dearly bought. 

Thou, who hadst stood where death reigned like a king, 

First in Corioli— thy wounds in front- 
Preferring neigh of steed and clash of arms, 
The battle's deadly brunt, 

To silken ease, and mirth, and sd%, and dance, 

And festal follies in Etruscan halls— 
Bacchantic rev^s, when the sun went down. 
Beyond the city walls, 

Couldst well gaze on the mass with eagle eye, 
Demanding as a right their voice, and blush 
To bare thy scars, while thy patrician scorn 
Made cheek and forehead insh. 

The base cabal»— the hate which drove thee forth 

A wanderer, ennobled thee : thy fame 
Looked lightning on the curs that dared abuse. 
But lacked the power to shame. 

Prouder thy spirtt in that trying hour 

Than theirs who stung thee : well might'tt thou go forth 
Undaunted, for thy fame was not of Rome, 
But, rather, of the earth. 

Yet it was hard to leave thy wife and babe— 

Virgilia and thy little one— hard to break 
The bonds that held thee to them : Rome grew dear- 
Most dear for their sweet sake. 

But as their forms waxed dim, thy festering heart 
Looked from thiat eyes; thy iwelUag noilrOs toVd 



The inward struggle, and thy heaving chest 
A human ocean rolled. 

• 

Kneeling upon the ground, thy sinister arm 

Adjuring heaven, thy soul broke forth in tones 
Of thunder ; but thy agony in that hour 
Pale Rome repaid with groans. 

Coldly, with stately step and placid brow— 

A lull — the herald of the approaching storm— 
Thou went'st thy way toward Antium— trod its streets 
Without the thotight of harm. ^ 

Humble was thy approach, but thou went'st forth 
A Mars of the time— thy snorting steed arrayed 
And glistering with gold, while at thy heels 
A thousand clarions brayed. 

Rome from her seven hills looked down with fear. 
Appalled and breathless, while her people stood 
Like men awoke from sleep, amazed, aghast — 
With agues in their blood. 

Like an avenging angel with the sword 

Of wrath unsheathed, careering toward thy home 
Through flame and blood, thou rod'st : thy coming shook 
The hundred gates of Rome. 

^e, who abused, beseeched thee, but in vain- 
Humbled herself before thee ; yet thy hate 
Was unappeased ; and, like one stricken dumb, 
Rome gazed upon her fate. ^ 

But when Volumnia came— thy mother— she 

Who bore thee 'neath her heart, and, at her side 
The one who, in thy soHer hours, with love 
Thy trembling lip called bride, 

Leading thy child— thy boy— the old hours came 

Like south wind over thee ; thy icy soul 
Dissolved in tears ; thy hard— thy iron heart 
Acknowledged love's control, 

And Rome was saved— Rome, who had wronged, was free ! 
—Thou lost !— O, never from the depths of Time 
Came sweeter record of the power of love 
Than this, in my poor rhyme. 

Never was story fuller of the streri|{th 

Of love o'er hate : undimmed by age, it breathes 
A perfume, and a orown aroonl tht hcow^ 
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A TALE OF MARION'S MEN. 



BT MSI. MABT O. HOBITOBD. 



— '* Mightier far 
Than strength of nerve or smew, or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun or star 
Is Love, though oft to agony distrest, 
And though his favorite seat be feeble woman's breast." 



I. 

NioBT o'er the Santee ! up the sky 
The pale moon went with misty eye ; 
And in the west a brooding cloud — 
Departed day's wind-lifted shroud — 
Waved slowly in the depths of blue, 
While,now and then a world looked through 
The broken edge, as from above 
Steals down a seraph's glance of love. 
Through sorrow's cloud and mortal air, 
On breaking hearts or tearful prayer. 

II. 
Within the recess of the wood 
That on the river's margin stood, 

Encamped beneath the shade 
Of solemn pine and cypress tree, 
And tulip soaring high and free, 

A patriot band had made 
Their pillows of the moss and leaves, 
Through which the moaning south-wind gprieves 

When day forsakes the glade. 
And all save one slept hushed as night 
Beneath the starry Infinite— 

That one a boy in years, 
Whose daring arm and flashing eye, 
When death and danger hovered nigh, 

Belied the trembling fears 
And shrinking dr^ul that seemed to speak, 
From quivering lip and pallid cheek 

At sight of war's array ; 
The first the fearful strife to bide. 
Forever at his captain's side, 

Was Leunard in the fray ; 
Yet strange to tell, though oft beside 
That captain's form he dared to bide 

The cannon's fiery blast. 
His hand no human blood had shed, 
Beneath his steel no foe had bled, 

When in the battle cast. 
So said his comrades tried and cold. 
Who marveled that a heart so bold. 

Should beat in pitying breast. 
And now beside the smouldering fire, 
He marked its flickering flames expire, 

Aad WBtcbad his leader's rest. 
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And though in manhood's early morn, 
Young Huon led through strife and scorn 

A trusty troop and free. 
Who left their homes his lot to share, 
For Freedom sworn to live and dare. 

Or die— at Fate's decree ; 
And from the covert solitude 
Of dark morass and thicket rude 

Guerilla warfare waged, 
On Tory band, unwary foe, 
And struck full many a dauntless blow. 

While hate and conflict raged. 

IV. 

One hour from midnight and the sleep 
That wrapped the stalwart frame so deep, 

Was woke by guard and sign ; 
The forest sounded with the tramp 
Of rushing steeds, until the camp 

Was reached by foremost line 
Of the brigade of fearless men. 
Who rode through wood, and brake, and fen, 
As speeds the red deer to his glen. 
No gorgeous suit of war array, 
No uniform of red or gray 

In that rude band were seen ; 
The ploughman's dress, but coarse and plain, 
And marred by |||^ with many a stain, 

Betrayed no gilded sheen ; 
Their only bodge the white cockade, 
No dagger's point or glittering blade 

Was worn with martial pride. 
But sabre hilt and rifle true, 
Ofiimes of dark, ensanguined hue, 

Were ever at the side. 
They hailed their comrades in the fight, 
With blazing fires illumed the night, 

And waged with jest and smile. 
As toward the lurid torches' light 

Rude up their chief the while. 
No pert gallant or Conrad he. 
With gay plume waving haughtily ; 
Nor donned he aught his troopers o'er, 
Save that the leathern cap he wore 
In front a silver crescent bore. 
Inscribed with " Death or Liberty." 
Of stature low, the piercing eye. 
And forehead broad, and full, and high, 

And lined with loAy thought ; * 

Were all that marked from his compeers, 
TYk« xnaxv vfVio >kco'^'^Vi loii^^ gloomy years 
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Nerved by defeat for loAler aim, 

To build his country'* Hope and Fame, 

And win for her a seat divine 

Beneath bright Freedom's hallowed shrine ; 

And few, though rashly brave, would dare, 

To start the Swamp Fox* from bis lair. 

Or in his fastness wild and dun, 

Cope with the rebel Marion. 

V. 
Soon Haon by the river's tide 
Sought out his brave commander's side, 
And listened with respectful air, 
To learn what new emprise to share, 
What lurking foe to shun or brave. 
Short was their conference and grave, 

Ere Huon bade a trooper call 
His page, young Lennard, to his aid ,* 

And passing 'neath the cedtr tall, 
And giant oaks' far spreading shade, 
The boy with graceful step and light, 
Stood quickly in his captain's sight, 
And Marion thus, in kindly tone, 
Spoke with a frankness all his own. 
" 'T is said, my boy, thy heart is brave, 
Thy courage sure, and caution grave ; 
This night, then, we will task thy power. 
Seek, ere the closing of the hour. 

The village inn that stands below. 
Embowered within the coppice glade. 

And learn the bearings of the foe— 
Their force in camp, and field, and shade ; 
But ere the silver moon again 
O'er Carolina's hills shall wane, 
Meet OS beside the deep lagoon 
Beyond, that knows no scorching noon." 

VI. 
Anou, far down the silent wood, 
Undaunted by its solitude, 

Sped Lennard on his way ; 
Until beneath a blasted pine, 

Beyond the forest gray, 
That tall, and bald, and hoary white. 
Gleamed through the dusky veil of night, 
Am through Life's mist on human sight 

Oleams vital truth divine. 
He paused, and from a whistle clear, 
I>rew notes that thrilled the valley near. 

VII. 

Within the rebel camp, meanwhile, 
No slumbers winning smiles beguile. 

From care to dreams away ; 
The troop who view with fearless heart 
The coming strife and battle's mart ; 
And thus with blithesome song, though rude, 
▲wakie the echoes of the wood : 

Though dark the night, 
And fierce the fight, 

We fear no living foe ; 
The swamp our home. 
The sky our dome. 

Our bed the turf below ; 
We hail the strife. 
And prize not life. 

Unblessed by Freedom's smile ; 

• Swamp Fbx was the cognomen bestowed on Marion 
f the British. 



And Age and Youth, 
To patriot Truth, 
Pledge hopefully the nHiile. 

Our Country's name 
Must sink in shame. 

Or sound in triumph free j 
Then, brothers, on ! 
For Marion, 

Our homes and liberty. 

VIII. 
'T was morning— from the golden sky 
Night fled before day's burning eye. 
As flies the minister of sui 
From souls that kneel to Ood, to win 
Courage to meet the tempter's vrile. 
And strength upon the strife to smile. 
Scarce had the cloudless sun betrayed, 

The flowers that blocMooed in meadows low, 
Ere toward a thickly shaded glade, 

An armed horseman traveled slow ; 
And paused beside a gushing spring, 

Whose gentle murmurs thrilled the air. 
As thrills an angel's unseen wing 

The distant blue when mounting there. 
The dark trees hung above its wave, 

A tapestry of green, 
And arching o'er the watars, gave 

A softness to the sheen 
Of mellow light that darted through 
The devry leaves of richest hue ; 
While round the huge trunks many a vine, 
Had bade its graceful tendrils twine ; 
The blossoming grape and jessamine pale, 
Loading with sweets the summer gale. 
Not long with hasty step he trod 
The narrow path and flowery sod. 
Ere gently o'er the sere leaves' bed 
A maiden passed with faltering tread. 

IX. 

Oh ! light was the step of the blooming girl, 

And gloesy the hue of the raven curl, 

And joyous the glance of the dark eye's play. 

When the pride of the village was Morna Grey. 

But ruthless war to her dwelling came, 

Her brothers slept on the field of fame. 

Her father's blood on his hearth was shed ; 

And the desolate orphan in anguish fled 

To the cottage of one who her childhood nursed, 

And who soothed the spirit that grief had cursed ; 

And now in the depths of that speaking eye 

There slumbered a sadness still and high, 

But veiled with a clear and mellow light, 

Like the softened glow of a moonlit night ; 

And the rose on her cheek that came and went, 

Like the hues of the West when day is spent, 

Told how the chords of the heart below. 

Quivered and shrunk at the breath of wo. 

But why did a presage of coming ill. 

With a fiercer pang her bosom thrill. 

And pale her cheek to a deadlier hue. 

As she sought the q;)ring where the jessamine grew f 

She had come to meet for a moment there, 

Ere he sought the field in the strife to share. 

One who her father had blessed in death, 

As she pledged her faith with faltering breath ; 

And Huon with joyous smile and gay, 

Welcomed the preaeaoa oC MonaOfttrs . 
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X. 

But the words they ipoke were short and few— 

A soldier mast be to his duty trae ; 

And ere a half hour had hastened by, 

She watched his steed as it hurried nigh, 

0*er the verdant plain to the cedars tall, 

Where his men were wailing their leader's call. 

As she dashed the drops that dimmed her sight, 

From the dark-fringed lids where they trembled bright, 

A rustling was heard in the brushwood near, 

And a crone, whose wild and fantastic gear 

Betrayed the erring of mind within. 

Stood in her presence with mocking grin. 

** Said I not sorrows in dark array, 

Crowded the future of Moma Grey t 

Why from the cheek do the roses fly t 

Where is the light of the flashing eye ? 

Where has the rounded lips, ruby red, 

Oone, since we parted beside the dead ? 

The white owl entered the casement high, 

0*er the brow of the dying I saw it fly ; 

Presager of death ! I hailed its wing. 

She scorned the omen but felt the sting 

Of bitter grief, when another day 

Bore her angel Mother from earth away. 

I warned her, when on the coming blast 

I saw the phantom-like shades flit past ; 

She smiled on ray words as idle play. 

But wept when her sire, in the raidnight fray, 

Felled to the dust by the Tory's blade, 

Died in the home where his bones are laid ; 

When the cold drops stood on the forehead fair. 

And the curdling blood on the thin, gray hair. 

But the dead in silence forgotten sleep,* 

She is weaving on earth a vision deep, 

Of joyous hopes that mast fade and die, 

Like the bow that smiles when the tempests fly, 

In vain the strength of her youth is shed. 

In a path where she trembles aad fears to tread ; 

In vain — in v^n would the fragile form. 

Brave the hot breath of the cannon's storm ; 

The bullet speeds on its mission free— 

A broken heart and a grave I see." 

" Though dark my way, I fear it not j 
Speed, woman, to thy sheltered cot. 
Lest thou, with no protector nigh. 
Should catch some hostile wanderer's eye. 
My trust is in that mighty Power, 
Who rules the battle's wildest hour ; 
And woman's love is like the flower 
That bloometh not in sunny bower ,* 
But when the dark and solemn night, 
Has gathered round with storm and blight, 
Unfolds its petals bright and rare. 
And sheds its fragrance on the air ; 
And if it dare and peril all, 
Asks only to preserve or fall, 
His bleeding land requires his arm — 
Ood will protect the brave from harm. 

** Behold !" and Morna tamed to gaze 

Upon the huge tree, dark and lone, 

The withered finger of the crone 
MiTkad oat, and glancing in the rays 
Of mofB, behekl a serpent coil 
lit floMf langth, with easy toil, 
U^ Ikt Iwini ironk, till close it hung 
AhuH^mwUA bird's nest and young ; 
WUte Mipmltad roand, with scream of dread, 




And vainly sought to drive the foe 
From his dark aim again below. 

XI. 

Moments there are when Reason's control, 
Yieldeth to Fancy in heart and soal ; 
\Vhen the spirit views with prescient eye. 
The common light and diaded sky, 
An omen finds in the falling leaf. 
And symbols in all things of joy or grief. 
And this was one, for on that failing strife 
Had Morna cast her dearest hope in life. 
Must she behold with power as vkin to shield, 
Earth's only blessing from her presence torn ? 
Was there a fiercer pang for her revealed 
In that short conflict than she yet had known ? 
Her dark eyes grew more wihlly bright, 
And gleamed with an iutenser light. 
As closer drew the venomed fang, 
And shrill the lone bird's accents rang. 
But, hark ! a shot — a rustling fall — 
Approaching steps — a sportman's call— 

The parent bird is in the dost ; 
And o'er the path that homeward led. 
With fleeting step fair Moma fled. 

And breathed a prayer of thanks and trust. 
Though sweet to live, more blest to die. 
For those that strong aflections tie 
Has fettered to the clinging heart, 
With links not Death can wholly pari. 

XII. 

The day wore on, and down the West, 
The sun had rolled in his unrest ; 
While gorgeous clouds of gold and red. 
Reflected back the splendor fled ; 
And twilight — pensive nun, to pray, 
In silence drew her veil of gray. 
The last bright gleam was waxing pale, 
And low night winds began their wail. 
When near a ruined house, that stood 
Within a grove of tulip wood, 
Young Leuuard paused and gazed awhile. 
With clouded brow and saddened smile, 
On trampled flowers, and shrubs, and vine, 
Torn from the pillar it would twine 
With verdant bloom, and casting round 
Its scarlet blossoms on the ground. 
A waste of weeds the garden lay. 
And grass grew in the carriage way ; 
Cold desolation, like a pall, 
Had spread its mantle over all ; 
Yet not the creeping touch of Time, 
Had wrecked that dwelling in its prime. 
The fierce and unrelenting wrath 
Of human war had crossed that path, 
And left its trace on all things near. 
Save the blue sky above our sphere. 
Anon, with hurried step and free. 
He crossed the ruined balcony. 
And passing by the fallen door) 
Stood on the dark hall's oaken floor. 
Lightmg the pine- torch that he bore, 
He watched its lurid beams explore 
The gloomy precincts, and passed on. 

As one who knew each winding well. 
To a low room that lay beyond, 
And echoed to the south wind's knell. 
Upon the threshold crushed and lone, 
B^ rodfttaaxander's band o'erthrowu, 
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The holy volume lay ; 
He raised it from iti station there, 
And smoothed the crumpled leaves with earoj 

Then sadly tamed away 
To gaze upon a p<ylrait near, 
Whose thoughtful eyes, so calm and clear, 
And chastened look and loAy mien, 
And forehead noble and serene, 
Told of a spirit touched by time 
Only to soften and sublime ; 
Of woman's earnest faith and love 
Surmounting earth to soar aboVe. 

XIII. 
With quivering lip the boy gazed long ; 
Unheeded and unmarked a throng 
Might there have met, so fixed his soul 
On Memory's unfolding scroll. 
He knew not that the hours crept by. 
And sullen grew the deepening night ; 
Again he met his mother.'s eye. 
As erst in joyous days and bright, 
And heard the accents clear and mild, 
Now hushed in death, breathe o'er her child 
A fervent blessing and a prayer ; 
Again his father's silver hair 
Gleamed on his sight, although the tomb 
Had closed him in its rayleas gloom. 

• 

XIV. 
His leathern cap aside was flung. 
And o'er his brow the dark locks hung 
In wild confusion,. as he stood 
Amid that haunted solitude. 
Raising the blazing torch to throw 
Upon the pictured face its glow. 
In him a careless eye might see 
A semblance of that face in life ; 
With more of fire and energy 
To brave the storm and strife ; 
With more of earthly hope to claim. 
And less of Heaven — yet still the same. 

XV. 

But suddenly the mystic spell 
That bound him to the Past was rent ; 
The vivid lightning, forked and red. 
Flashed through the broken casement, blent 
With the loud thunder's awful roar. 
Prolonged and echoing o'er and o'er. 
The warring of the world without 
Offended not the struggling heart ; 
Roused from the apathy of thought 
He sought the casement with a start, 
And watched the raging storm sweep by 
With kindling cheek and flashing eye. 

XVI. 
On ! on ! it came with fiery breath. 
Instinct with rage and winged with death. 
As downward swept, ere Time begun 
His swiA and varied race to run. 
Through realms chaotic and sublime, 

With wing of light and forehead pale, 
Immortal in remorse and crime. 

Thrilling ihe Infinite with wail, 
The apostate troops from lands of light 
To darkness, shame and withering blight. 
On ! on ! it came, and in its path 
The tall trees bent beneath its wrath. 
And fell with hollow, crashing sound, 
Tom and aprooted, to the grotand. 



Still nearer grew the lightning flash. 
And heavier broke the thunder crash ; 
And as, with almost blinded gaze, 
Watched Lennard the electric blaze, 
He saw through rain and densest night 
A thin, pale line of waving light 
Speed to a lofty oak, whose head 
Sunk powerless to its parent bed. 

XVII. 
The hours passed on — the storm had spent 
The fury to its madness lent. 
And wild and sullen clouds on high 
In broken masses swept the sky. 
As Lennard lef( the ruined hall. 
And, bounding o'er the garden wall. 
Walked swiftly o'er the lonely plain. 
Till 'neath the blasted pine again 
He paused, and blew the whistle low ; 
Soon from a clump of firs below 
An aged servant slowly led 
A saddled steed : the pale moon shed 
Its fitful gleam as Lennard sprung 
Light to his seat, then fearless flung 
The bridle loose, and spurring, soon 
Drew up beside a deep lagoon. 
Whose stagnant waters 'neath the moon 
Glimmered through bush and hanging vine, 
And cypress bald and ragged pine. 
Concealed within the spectral gloom, 
Of wide morass and forest tomb, 

His comrades there he found ; 
By many a devious winding led. 
Where the pale fire-flies' torches shed 

A fitful gleam around. 
He paused at length where Hnon stood. 
Amid his faithful band, though rude. 

And thus his errand told : 
" Where bends the Santee in the plain 
Has Tarlelon's troop encamped ag^ain. 

With careless movement bold ; 
One half his men will march to-night 
To join the troop on Charleston height, 
The guard will be both dull and light ; 
A few short hours, with speed and care. 
Must lead us to the station there." 

XVIII. 
His mission o'er, with thoughtful look, 
The boy sought out a shaded nook. 

Apart from all — yet near 
The opening where the men had laid 
Their rations on the mossy glade. 

Beside the swamp-marsh drear. 
Silent was he, reserved and shy. 
Seldom raising cap or eye ; 
Not many days since first his hand 
Had joined him to that patriot band ; 
Yet none more truly did fulfill. 

The duties of his arm required. 
Though slight withal, and often still 

When the loud signal-gun was fired. 
The herald o( the coming fight. 
His cheek would pale like flowers at night 
Beneath the autumn's chilling blight ; 
None knew his residence or name. 

Save that of Lennard, which he told 
The morn when to the camp he came. 

And begged that he might be enrolled 
In Huon's corps, to serve with those 
Who bled to heal their eonntry'a wom ; 
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Of late hi* arm had bolder grown 
When in the rout and fkirmiih thrown, 

And stronger, too, and Hoon loved 
The slender boy who at his side 
Stood nobly when o'er War's red tide 

The fiery death-shot moved. 

XIX. 

'T was midnight, as with silent tread. 
Like one who bears the coffined dead, 
His valiant troopers Biarion led 

Through long and dark defile ; 
And on they marched till morning light 
With streaks of crimson touched the night ; 
Then, nnannoonced by trumpet-clang, 

Fell on the slumbering foe ; 
Swift to his post each warrior sprang. 

Above, around, below ; 
And soon in dose and eager strife, 
As o'er the tomb meet Death and L4fe, 

The hostile forces stood ; 
The sabre flashed in day's bright eye. 
The whizzing shot, death-winged, swept by. 

The turf grew red with blood ; 
And where' the charge was hottest made, 
Where boldest fell the flashing blade, 

Was Huon foremost there ; 
And ever near his daring hand 
The youngest, gentlest of his bond, 

Stood Lennard on that day ; 
Fierce raged the conflict o'er the dead, 
Until, o'erpowered, the vanquished fled ; 

Yet ere they left the fray 
One aimed the bloody lance he bore 
At Huon's heart — a moment more. 
And Lennard fell, his life-blood o'er 

The green turf welling fhst ; 
The blade that sought his lender's breast 

His hand aside had cast ; 
Swift to bis aid his comrades prest ; 
The death-hue on his forehead lay 
As Huon flung both sword and lance 
With quivering lip away, 
And met in Lennard's dying glance 

The smile of Morna Grey. 



XX. 

Beside the Santee's mnrmoring wave. 
They made the early de«d a grave ; 
And sometimes on its borders green 
The passing traveler has seen 
A q>ot where pale wild roses blow 
The lofty oaks and firs below~ 
The turf is verdant with the q>ray— > 
There sleeps the dust of Morna Grey. 
And Huon ?— Still his daring arm 

Was lifted in his country's aid. 
Though life had lost its sunniest charm. 

And o'er the future hang a shade ; 
And time would fail me now to tell 

Of all the deeds his valor wrought, 
How, when Fort Moultrie's color fell, 

He mounted 'mid the flames and shot 
The merlon height, and fixed on high 
The starry banner 'mid the sky. 
Nor how he died— the nobly slain. 
In bearing from the battle-plain 

The flag intrusted to his care. 
But deeds like these were eonunon then 

As life, and light, and air ; 
Brave deeds that shall forever round 

Our nation's annals cling ; 
Perchance some louder harp shall sound, 

Some bolder spirit sing. 
For me— the first pale star on high 
Herald's the night with beaming eye, 
And down the west has rolled the son— 
My song is o'er — my task is done. 



NOTE. 

During the Revolution, a young ^irl plighted toan o( 
of Marion's corps, followed him wiihoat being diseor 
to the camp, where, dressed in male attire, and oakn 
to him, she enrolled in the service, A few days s 
during a fierce conflict that occurred, she stood by his 
in the thickest of the fight, and in turning away a I 
aimed at his heart received it in her own, and fellUee 
at his feet. She was buried on the banks of the Sai 
He was afterward distinguished in the service at 1 
Moultrie, and at Savannah, where he received his d« 
wound in carrying ofl* the flag which was intrusted to 
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Wabsaw, farewell ! Alone that word 
Fame's dark eclipse recalls ; 

The voice of wail alone is heard 
Within her ruined walls — 

Her pavement rings beneath the tread 

Of bondsmen by their master led. 

Hope kindles on my native shore 

No more her beacon fires — 
The Northern Bear is trampling o'er 

The dust of fallen sires. 
And signal ever to destroy 
Hath been his growl of savage joy. 

Ohilbr 



how of glory gon»- 
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Then welcome, like a bride, the grave, 
Unbranded by the name of dave ! 

Our snowy Eagle* srreams no more 

De6ance high and loud ; 
The wing is broken that could soar 

Through battle's smoky dotid. 
And wounded by a cownrd's spear. 
His perch is now lost Poland's bier. 

Once happy was the hall of Home, 

Now Desolation's lair — 
Blood stains its hearth, and I must roam 

A pilgrim of despair, 
Ijeavinpr, when heart and brain grow cold, 
My weary bones in foreign mould. 

♦ TYkftEitfif^of Poland is a White Eafle. 



THE FORTUNES OF A SOUTHERN FAMILY 

A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 



BT A mtW COMTRIBVTOB. 



PART I. 

" Oh ! it is pleasant for the good to die— to feel 
Their last wild palaes throbbing^ while the aeal 
or death is placed upon the tragic brow ; 
The 8oal in quiet looks within itself, 
And sees the heavens faintly pictured there." 

Now, would that I cotild wield as magic a pencil 
as did Benjamin West, that mighty paint-king, how 
quickly would glow upon canvas one of the most 
beautiful and magnificent landscapes that ever en- 
tranced the eye of a scenery-loving traveler — a land- 
scape upon which you might gaze enraptured every 
day for years, as I have done, and yet never tire nor 
grow less fond of beholding it. I would paint for 
your especial gratification, a living, a breathing pic- 
ture of my old homestead, endeared by so many joy- 
fraught hours, and the surrotmding scenery, through 
which I roved until I knew its every nook and 
comer as well as my dog-leaved spelling-book, by 
the venerable Dilworlh. But, as it is, dear reader, I 
must be content to ofler you a rude "pen^and ink 
sletchj*^ excavated from the ruins of my childhood 
recollections of as exquisitely beautiful and pic- 
turesque a spot as ever riveted the human gaze. 

Imagine, for a moment, that we are standing upon 
a ledge of moss-g^rown rocks, projecting from a red 
hill-side, and whose verge beetles over a foaming 
river, which swirls and rages amongst the upliAing 
crags, flashing with diamonds in its rush and impetu- 
osity, and then, placid and almost waveless, creeping 
on through the gnarled oldforest with a faint murmtv, 
seeming like a huge serpent of silver asleep in the 
gushing sunshine. 

We are leaning against a rugged mass of the gray 

ledge — your head is resting upon your right hand, 

and you are gazing intently down at the circle and 

whirl of the romping waters. Only a few ^'ards 

above, a cool spring gushes up, quick and bright, 

dimpling and laughing in the arrowy siuishine, then 

flashing and foaming over the dark rocks, and twisting 

in and out among the bare roots of the majestic oak 

that cools us with its shadows, falls in a golden 

shower to the mossy basin at your feet, and leaping 

over the steep precipice, mingles in foam with the 

seething river below. We are turned toward the 

west, and as you raise your eyes to a level with the 

horizon, one of the most stupendous views of the 

Blue Mountains that ever caused man to stop in 

breathless awe, now presents itself to your astonished 

gaze. Mountain towers behind mountain, and peak 

behind peak in wild sublimity, like giant waves heaved 

along the blue sky, almost seeming as if they were 

the ramparts of the world. Their sloping sides are 

dark with forests, save here and there, where the axe 

has penetrated their recesses, and blodked out spaces 
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which, having been touched with the magic of the 
plough, now smile with fertility. And yonder, a little 
to your right, liAing his narrow pinnance above all 
the rest, stands time-honored Currahee, with his red 
cap on — for thus we are accustomed to designate the 
barren soil which crowns his lofty summit. 

Now, for a moment, permit me to call your atten- 
tion farther up the river. Did you ever see a more 
entrancing and exquisitely beautiful cascade, steeped 
as it is in the soAness, and glowing with the bright- 
ness of a cloudless spring morning? See how the 
wreathes of foam come bounding along, like a pack 
of ravenous wolves chasing each other, and stop 
suddenly in their mad career, for an instant equipois- 
ing upon the very brink, as if they had shrunk back 
and feared to take the awful leap, then, pushed on 
by the rush of the waters behind, descend like a 
shower of diamonds, and come whirling and dashing 
through the narrow gorge at our feet. And is not 
that deep basin at the base of the falls glorious? 
What an angry aspect iU surface puts on, plunging 
and surging like a mass of living snow, while the 
flashing sunlight is perpetually endeavoring to paint 
a rainbow in the ever-mounting spray, and yet never 
quite succeeds. And those massive rocks, too, piling 
themselves up so quaintly on either side of the falls, 
just where they take the final plunge — are they not 
magnificent? How verdant and mossy, and superb 
in their ruggedness ! Oh! if we were only upon one 
of those ledges— that one that seems ready to bow 
itself into the foaming torrent ; if we only stood there, 
by that wide-spreading, gnarled old oak, twisting its 
dark roots in and out amongst the deep crevices like 
a knot of huge serpents, what a glorious prospect 
would burst upon your sight ! There are so many 
entrancing scenes about my birth-place, but, among 
them all, none as magnificent as the one you behold 
from that mossy ledge. But the bridge— did you look 
at the old bridge? See where it stands festooned 
with shadows. That is a dear spot to me, for with 
it are associated some of the most treasured recollec- 
tions of my boyhood. One end of this time-worn 
fabric opens into a sandy lane, with broad, green 
margins on both sides next the zig-zag fences, where 
I have so oAen gathered a bunch of flowers for my 
instructress, as I passed through it on my way to the 
school-house; the other is embowered by a clump of 
oak and beech trees, which, together with a few 
hemlocks and chestnuts, out-skirt a superb grove of 
evergreens, in the midst of which towers the little 
white cottage of Farmer Daniels. There was always 
a dream-like stillness about the old bridge that pleased 
me; and I have spent whole hours in peeping through 
the crevices of those time-worn and trampled planks, 
at the dark, deep waters creeping and dimpling be- 
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neath ihe massive and sodden arches with a low 
gurgle, receiving a sheet of silver sheen as they stole 
away into the rich sunshine ; and, in gazing over the 
rude balustrade where the gaudy butterflies flitted 
around, or rested by the river's brink, opening and 
shutting their unruflled fans; or in flinging pebbles 
into the placid waters, and then watching the widen- 
ing circles as they swept down with the current. But 
there is yet another thing about the old bridge for 
which I have cherished memories; that venerable 
buttonwood tree, gnarled and twisted into the quaintest 
and most comical deformity, that looms up from that 
high bank at the end of the lane. That bough which 
projects so far over the rippling surface, making a 
horizontal bend, like that of a man's arm, and then 
■hooting up several yards at an obtuse angle, termi- 
nating in a mass of luxuriant foliage, was my favorite 
seat, when fishing, through many a long summer. 

Now, look still farther down the river. Follow the 
grass-fringed banks in their graceful curve around 
yonder dark, gray promontory, until your eye rests 
upon a long ridge of snowy foam, where a stream of 
considerable magnitude mingles its waters with those 
of the river. Glancing a little way up this stream, 
a huge old mill presents itself to view, blackened 
with exposure, and grown picturesque by the lapse 
of years. Here and there the green moss adorns its 
roof, and slumbers along the walls with a quaint 
richness, especially where the heavy water-wheel, 
revolving in a sea o( foam, keeps it shadowy and 
moist. A short distance above stands the pond — a 
broad, beautiful expanse of water, glittering like a 
sheet of untarnished silver; and, in a shady nook, 
close by the dam, where the large weeping-willow 
sways its long, drooping branches to and fro wearily, 
floats a little boat, endeared by many a fond remem- 
brance. 

Turn once more, and mark how the river, increased 
in size by the addition of the mill-stream, having swept 
around Castle-Hill, (so named from its rugged front 
and frowning aspect,) comes resplendently into view 
again, glowing like a sheet of burnished white, in 
strange and singular contrast with the many and dense 
shadows which always fringe its banks like heaps of 
black drapery. See where it takes a sudden bend, 
flowing back toward the falls, and then curving grace- 
fully to the west, dividing against a jutting rock, and 
sweeping around it and the adjacent woodland, form- 
ing an island about a mile in circumference. That 
large white building, which crowns the summit of that 
gentle declivity on the nearest side of the island, with 
a neat porch in front, half embowered by vines and 
fruit trees — that is my birth-place. There never was 
a spot at once so tranquil and picturesque as that 
where stands my dear old homestead. Is it not a 
beautiful mansion-house? How sequestered and de- 
liciously cool? The slope down to the river's brink 
10 covered with a wilderness of shrubbery ; while to 
the right of the garden-fence spreads a magnificent 
-grove of wmtfl pines, once making a famous play- 
■^roaod for oi children. Down yonder, in that old 
'€eld WKwiag ifVh kng grass, beyond the grove, is a 
^^BtaftoTiptaBdUMiddbarrybuibeB; and neat VbiX 



old ivy-bound oak on the bank, leaning so gracefully 
over the placid waters, as if to greet his image re> 
fleeted in its vast mirror, is a fine place to hunt summer 
grapes. At the building, that little right-hand window 
with a shutter, around which are trailed pea-vinei 
and purple morning-glories, and just above the roof of 
the porch, opens into a small chamber — ^my sleeping- 
room. At night you can behold a most magnificeot 
prospect from that little window. It looks directly 
down upon the river, which, when there is a full moon 
and cloudless sky, seems like one broad belt of molten 
silver, weaving its way in and out among the gnarled 
old trees, at intervals, sparkling throngfa openings in 
the thriAy foliage with exceeding beaoly; and again, 
entangled in the black shadows flong upon it by the 
beetling crags above. Then all is so silent, too, save 
the snowy water-fall sending up its eternal anthem to 
the skies, yet coming to your ears with such a pleasant 
sound that you never tire in listening. Sometimes the 
sky is full of golden stars, and then the scene is to 
beautiful — oh ! so very beautiful ! Many a time have 
I stolen from my bed, far away in the night, while all 
the rest were in deep repose, to gaze upon the soA 
moonlight flashing over the meadows until thtj 
looked like acres of green velvet, and gathering upon 
the dark foliage until it almost seemed as if ir were 
sprinkled with umber dust, or to gaze at the deep bloe 
cerulean, studded with innumerable burning oits. 

There }a another object to which I must direct yom 
particular attention, since it assumes an important 
place in the relation of my story. Trace the road from 
where it leaves the east end of the bridge with in 
abrupt curve, sweeping around that magniflcentgrove 
of evergreens, passes the old mill, and turning to the 
east again for a short distance, threads its way alongi 
grassy lane, and you arrive before a neat, commo> 
dious frame building, prettily white-washed in frcml, 
and hedged in by a rustic fence, with a little gste 
opening next the road. This was the dwelling of oar 
schoolmistress, the remembrance of whom will ever 
be an oasis upon the deserts of memory — for to h^ I 
owe some of the most pleasurable moments of my 
boyhood existence. A more Christian-like spirit, a 
soul fraught with greater or intenser sympathies, and 
a mind less selfish in its manifestations, or imbued 
with more genial influences than hers, never existed 
within the compass of human being. As a teacher, she 
was firm, yet mild ; as a neighbor, kind and obliging 
— in a word, her whole demeanor was such that the 
heart unconsciously awakened to aflfectionate r^aid. 
The dwelling of our schoolmistress was originally 
built, at her request, by a benevolent farmer, withtk 
understanding between them that some future dKf 
should witness a transfer of ownership, and contains 
but three apartments— a large room, which, in the 
words of the old song, serves for '* parlor, for kitchea, 
and hall," and two small chambers, but all as neatu 
hands can make them. Its white front, and massira 
stone chimnies, were completely embowered by a 
clump of superb maples, whose heavy brancbei 
twining their dark foliage, form a delightful arbor over 
the very entrance, from the first bivsting forth oC the 
\\\k^\>^3A^\^\^ ^^«t(«c\V\(« ajod beauty, until autumi 
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comes with its gannent of mourning, and the sere and 
yellow leaves slowly forsake the limbs which have 
been their birth-place. A thicket of damask and white 
^ roses, lilac trees, and clusters of pale-blue clematis, 
with a wealth of other flowers, luxuriate beneath, 
where they receive just enough of the warm and rich 
stmshine that flashed through the woven shades upon 
them in the morning, and of the scented dew-drops 
which the wind shakes from the leaves above at 
nightfall, to make them the most beautiful flower-plot 
in all the neighborhood. At the back, a low shed, 
extending the whole length of the house, one corner 
projecting furthep than the rest, and covering a cool 
spring that gushes up, quick and bright, with a sweet 
impetuosity, and goes dancing merrily across the 
green meadow, bright and glorious in the sunlight, 
but sullen in the shade. The scenery around, too, is 
magnificent. Here spreads a vast and unbroken 
forest, whose mighty solitudes once echoed to the 
whar-whoop of the savage, and looked upon his horrid 
rites beneath a midnight moon, or scowling sky; and, 
in the dim distance loom the granite-based mountains, 
like giant pillars to the vault of heaven, from whose 
tempest-beaten summits fiAy centuries have looked 
down, unnoted and unknown. 

Our schoolmistress was a widow, the Widow 
White, as she was usually designated. A woman of 
middle-a^ at the conunencement of my story, she 
had devoted many years to securing a decent compe- 
tence for her declining years, and for her only child 
Buch an education as would prepare him for an honor- 
able station in society. Early wedded to a young 
clergyman of promising expectations, she was left a 
widow shortly after the birth of a son, and only a few 
days aAer her husband had assumed his duties as 
pastor of the little flock amidst which she had scarcely 
taken her abode. Thus left alone at the very 
period when most she needed a protector, she began 
her course with the unfaltering energy which ever 
characterized her undertakings. Yielding to con- 
scientious scruples, she refused the assistance kindly 
oflfi»red by the surrounding community, and having 
chosen a vocation, assiduously applied herself to the 
accomplishment of her cherished purpose. Ere long, 
she had heaped together an amount of money suffi- 
ciently large to purchase the comfortable homestead 
I have pointed out. 

There it is that the opening scene of my story com- 
mences. The sun was setting leisurely behind the 
western mountains in a mass of lurid clouds, and 
drowsy twilight had already begun to blur the fine 
scenery in the east, when Widow White sat down to 
her evening repast. A fire of hickory reflected a 
ruddy glare upon the hearth, before which reclined 
innocent pussy, with eyes half-closed, gazing intently 
at the flames as they crept slowly around the logs, 
and uniting, darted suddenly up the wide-mouthed 
chimney. The pine floor and splint chairs were 
scoured with scrupulous exactness ; a small, oblong 
looking-glass, crowned with shrubs of evergreen, 
rested upon the high mantle-piece ; the two windows 
Irere adorned with curtains of coarse, but milk-white 
linen, and, in one corner, stood a quaint bedstead of 



curled maple, covered with a counterpane of old- 
fashioned dimity, which lay upon it like a sheet of 
snow. In the centre of the room was placed a small 
table, covered with a cloth of freshly ironed linen, 
which fairly rivaled the ermine in whiteness, upon 
which sat a garniture of glossy porcelain. A plate of 
venison and nut-brown sausages, surrounded by 
pearly and yellow eggs, sent up its savory odors to 
tempt the palate, while a pitcher of rye-coflfee, on 
which the heavy cream was mounting like a foam, 
stood at its side ; and, near by, a loaf of warm wheat- 
bread, a saucer of wild-honey, and another of golden 
butter — these constituting the wholesome repast of 
which Widow White was partaking. 

" Heaven be praised for a comfortable house and 
bountiful meal !" she piously ejaculated, rising from 
her seat with the expression of gratitude warm from 
her heart. *' If we always have as good, we shall 
never have cause to complain.'' 

Although no apparent attention was paid them, 
these words were evidently intended for her son, a 
tall, premature-looking youth, between the ages of 
fourteen and fifteen, who had entered the room only 
a few moments before, and now stood leam'ng against 
the mantle-piece, beating the devil's tatoo upon the 
wall, and, from time to time, whistling snatches of a 
popular air. His strongly marked features, though 
handsome, were bold and repulsive, the upper Lip 
curling with half a sneer — but it was merely the soul 
imaged in the countenance, for, lad as he was, the 
spirit had quafied many a deep draught of sinfulness, 
while mildew and iciness had crept down and sullied 
the purity of his heart, whose stern monitor-angel, 
conscience, still vainly strove to awaken rich melody 
from the chords which had once vibrated to its 
slightest touch. 

"David," again spoke Widow White m a subdued 
tone of voice, raising her eyes to the face of her son, 
** for the last few days I have been thinking deeply 
of the past — thinking what a mighty change fourteen 
short, rapid years have wrought in every thing around 
me. You were a babe in the cradle then, and the 
grave of your father was fresh in the lonely church- 
yard. The sky of my life was black with the storms 
of adversity, and I was very unhappy, for it almost 
seemed as if the day which had departed from it 
never would dawn again. But amidst all this gloomi- 
ness and desolation, one star beamed with a constant 
and steady radiance, and that star was yourself. I 
loved you as my life, and many, many a time, as I 
rocked you to repose, have I pictured out a bright 
and glorious future for you, while my mind thrilled 
with the pleasure of its own creations. But a blight 
has come upon it all. I loved you too well — too well 
for either mine or your own good. Yielding to the 
fondness of a mother's love, I indulged almost your 
every wish, until now, turbulent and self-willed, you 
spurn my best and holiest aflfections as a mockery, 
and I find, almost too late, that I have greatly erred. 
I speak this in no spirit of unkindness, David. I feel 
it to be my duty as a Christian — ^my duty as a mother, 
to talk with you as I am now doing. God knows 
how fearful was the struggle within my mind before 
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I could bring myself to the determination I have. 
But I am resolved now; the scales have fallen from 
my eyes, and I can plainly see both your danger and 
my own. You are trembling upon the very brink of 
destruction, and I would ever feel as if there were a 
curse upon my soul, were I to see it all, and yet not 
endeavor to save you. I have come to an unshaken 
determination. There must be a reformation." 

*< Another sermon, I suppose. It is bad enough to 
hear one every Sunday, but one every day is intole- 
rable and insufferable," insolently broke in the lad, 
and he kicked the cat across the room, and began to 
whistle snatches of a lively air. 

The widow turned with a deep sigh to the window, 
while a gleam of sharp agony shot across her face, 
and then seeming not to heed the interruption, she 
continued: 

'* Yesterday I was in the village, and saw Mr. War- 
wick, the saddler. I have made arrangements with 
him for your becoming an apprentice to the trade, and 
to-morrow you are to go there. It is the best thing 
I can do for you, David, and the fullness of a mother's 
heart alone prompted it. If you conduct yourself 
properly, you may still bec(Hne an honorable man, 
and occupy an honorable station in society ; but if 
you persist in your vicious habits, God only knows 
where you will end." Here she paused for a mo- 
ment, and then added: '* To-night I am going away 
for some hours. Mrs. Williams is very sick, perhaps 
dying, and has sent for mc. I may not return until 
quite late, but, in the morning before you go, we can 
talk this subject over fully." 

There was such an earnestness and depth of feeling 
in his mother's remarks, that David White felt but 
little inclined to reply the second time, but the dark 
thoughts and evil feelings rankled deeply in his heart, 
though no tongue gave them utterance. 

Widow White gazed intently into the fire for seve- 
ral minutes after she had ceased speaking, and then 
taking her bonnet from the bed, advanced to the door, 
but stopped a moment on its threshold, and turning 
to her son, said, " Should you become drowsy before 
I return, carefully cover up the fire ere retiring to 
bed." She closed it aAer her, and David was 
alone. 

He stood still imtil the last echo of his mother's 
footsteps died away in the distance, and then crept 
stealthily to the front window, where, seeing her 
passing the gate into the lane, he broke out into 
a low laugh, and returned again to the fire-place. 

" So, I must be a saddler, must I ? Ahem ! Well ! 
it takes two to play at that, so we Ul see who makes 
high, low, Jack, and the game this deal. Hurst was 
about right when he said things would come to a 
compass afore long. Guess they have, but who 
cares? I reckon I know which side my bread is but- 
tered!" 

Here David White again crossed over to the win- 
dow, and looked out. His mother was far away in 
the kne, and jtnt turning the last pannel of the garden 
fence, where the ro«d branched off, and led by the 
cM mill. Withdrawing from the window, he took a 
tmMBJmBdmw A| ud a rodely fashioned ke^ Ciom 



his pocket, passed over to the bed, and lifting tbe 
foot- valance, drew out a large and strong oaken chest; 
then glancing hurriedly around the room to be sme 
that no one was present, he applied the key to the . 
lock. It did not quite fit, but, after carefully filing 
and applying it for some time, the bolt turned in iti 
socket, and the chest stood open before him. Ib 
rummaging the till, he at length discovered the object 
of his search, a purse of silver coin, the accumulated 
gains of months, and placed there by his mother oolj 
a few days previous. This was not her usual depo- 
sitory for money, but, in the present instance, it had 
been laid aside until the absent minister of the village 
should return, into whose hands she was accustomed 
to deliver her spare funds for safe keeping. Laying 
the purse by his side, he locked the cheit, and having 
arranged every thing as nearly as poscible as he found 
it, retired through an opposite door into his chamber. 

** Twenty dollars and a shilling, I think they said," 
muttered he to himself. *' A good round sum for one 
evening's work. I wonder if I had n*t better take mo- 
ther's fashion, and praise Heaven for it?" 

Having entered his chamber, he sat down to conot 
his newly-acquired treasure, and finding the amooot 
as large as he expected, carefully deposited it, with 
the exception of a few dollars, in a leatlieni belt 
around his person. Then assuming hiss^-pouch, 
and flinging his rifle to his shoulder, he stooped down, 
and taking a small bundle, wrapped in a silk hand- 
kerchief, from his trunk, retired from the house, 
slamming the door violently aAer him, and walked 
rapidly on, until he reached the summit of an emi- 
nence near the old moss-grown mill, which was the 
last place from which he could see the home be yeu 
leaving, perhaps forever. Here he stopped for a few 
moments, leaned his rifle and bundle against a large, 
long-limbed, butter-nut, and sat down upon a decay- 
ing log at its foot, to gaze, for the last time, upon the 
old mansion which had been his home from earliest 
remembrance. 

It has been said that there are timte when the sto- 
niest hearts are softened; when the sternest natures 
are made mild, and when the most nhandoned are like 
little children. That moment had now come for 
David White. It was strange, passing strange. He 
had committed crime upon crime, yet scarcely felt a 
moment's remorse ; for years he had acted toward hi< 
mother as if his whole soul were naught but selfish- 
ness ; but when he came to leave that mother, thit 
old homestead, and all the bright and beautiful object! 
around it, a softness breathed over his iron-nature, 
and the fount of tears sent up its gushing libatioof. 
I have often thought that such feelings must be akin 
to those mysterious, indefinable, and gloomy forebod- 
ings — those dim and indescribable fears and shrink- 
ings within self, that sometimes come over our spirits 
like a creeping, icy thriil^in the midst of a giddjr 
round of pleasure, or, as we stand by the grave'f 
brink to see our friends entombed, and yet which oo 
earthly or human cause is able to explain. 

He was beholding every thing for the last time, and 

he looked around him as the dying man upon hb 

\ iisaxe!BXCt\«Qd%)>RfaAn he feels the odd hand of death 
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pressed heavily upon his brow, and the silver chords 
of his spirit's harp gathering to their utmost tension, 
and snapping, one by one, like reeds before the blast. 
There was the home which had sheltered him in his 
helplessness, glowing m a shower of soft moonlight, 
and seeming more beautiful than he ever saw it be- 
fore. There the only true love this wide world of 
cold and bitter heartleesness can know, beamed on 
his infant eyes ; and there he had spent the only happy 
moments in all his boyhood existence. In that little 
loom he had first learned to pray, and there, first for- 
gotten the duty. There his mother had watched over 
him night after night, when he had a burning fever, 
and the grave had half-opened its terrible portals for 
his entrance. And now he was going to abandon 
that mother who had loved and cherished him so 
fondly — leave her all alone, a joyless, childless widow, 
and for what cause? He choked down the emotion 
that rose to his mind, and turned hurriedly in another 
direction. Not more than twenty paces from him, a 
stream went dancing and bubbling across the road 
like a track of liquid silver— the stream that was fed 
by the cool spring at home; and he remembered how 
he had gazed in transport, many years agone, at the 
bright-hued insects floating in the meek, golden- 
colored sunshine, now sinking their velvet feet into 
the moist sand upon the water^s brink, and sipping 
tiny draughts; or, resting upon the edges of the blue 
and crimson flowers that looked up like gems from 
the verdant grass, opening and shutting their unruf- 
fled fans, woven of gold and sunlight. He turned 
away from the scene sick at heart, but still another 
object presented itself to view, awakening old me- 
mories. A little farther on yonder in the green 
meadow, through which murmured the mill-stream, 
and by the drooping-willow whose long branches 
rippled in the current, was a deep place, in the midst 
of which loomed up a dark-gray rock, like a lone sen- 
tinel to the rapid waters, and the scene made his 
heart bound again. There he had angled for trout for 
many a simuner, and looked down delighted into the 
music-breathing waters, watching the silver and mot- 
tled fishes as they went trooping swiftly pest, like 
guests to a fairy wedding. The tears gushed into his 
eyes as old recollections came thronging to his mind, 
and he faltered in his determination. He turned, and 
took one step toward home, but vicious impulses 
triumphed, and the rainbow that had begun to arch 
his heart faded in darkness. He disappeared down 
the slope toward the old bridge, and David White 
was ruined forever. 

Meanwhile Widow White had almost reached her 
destination. A few steps farther on rose a little 
white- washed cottage, with sloping roof, and two 
large china-trees embowering it in front As she 
arrived at the small trellis- work gate, a light met her 
eye, faintly twinkling through the dark foliage of an 
intervening bough, and reflecting a ruddy glare upon 
the aide-walk that lay entombed in shadow. She 
opened the gate, followed the narrow foot-path lead- 
ing to the front door, and found hers^ in a dark 
entry, with a few rays of light shimmering through the 
leey-hole of a door immediately before her. As ahe 
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put her hand to the latch, a stifled sob broke upon 
her ear, and noiselessly opening the door, she glided 
into the apartment. It was indeed the chamber of 
death. On a little table by the fire-place, amidst a 
number of glasses and vials, burned a solitary candle 
over a long and lengthening wick, shedding a dim 
radiance throughout the room By the side of an old- 
fashioned bedstead, hung with snow-white valance, 
knelt the old gray-headed minister, and his low voice, 
broken and thrillingly solemn, went up in earnest 
prayer for a departing soul. Upon the bed itself, 
propped up with pillows, lay the invalid. Three 
days ago the flush of health had mantled her cheek, 
and brightened in her eye, and now, how ghastly and 
changed she was! The sunken and mist-covered 
eye; the pallid cheek; the hueless lips, and painful 
breath, too truly testified that the dark angel Azrael 
was watching by the couch-side. At the head of the 
bed sat the daughter, a little girl apparently five years 
of age, with her head bent upon her k^^, and her 
hands clasped beneath her face, weepmg bitterly. 
The supplicating accents of the gray-haired minister 
ceased, and he arose from his kneeling posture, his 
eyes streaming with tears, and clasping in both of his 
the thin white hand that rested upon the snowy coun- 
terpane, leaned gently over, and placed his lips close 
to the ear of the dying woman. 

<<My dear Mrs. Williams," said he kindly, "we 
all feel that you are rapidly sinking; do you die 
happy ? Do you feel that there is a Jesus in heaven, 
through whose mediation you will be saved?" 

There was a rustling of the bed-clothes, a faint 
murmur, and the suflerer languidly turned her eyes 
upon the speaker. A dimness was in those sunken 
orbs ; a clamminess upon her wan brow, and her 
breast heaved wildly beneath the linen that lay in 
snowy waves across it. But she did not appear 
to have heard the inquiry of the minister. 

"The Widow White— has she not come yet? It 
is getting late — quite late," feebly spoke the suflerer. 

Until then Widow White had stodd unnoticed in 
the dark shadow, unwilling to interrupt; but, hearing 
this inquiry, she glided to the bedside. 

" Yes, Mrs. Williams, I have come," and she laid 
her hand upon the dewy brow of her she had named, 
and tenderly smoothed back the long hair that lay 
loosely upon it. 

A gleam of satisfaction shot across the wan counr 
tenance of the suflerer as these words fell upon her 
ear. A light, almost preternatural, stole to her eyes, 
until they sparkled as the diamond, and she lifted her 
head upon her hand, and strove to speak. But the 
effort was too great for her debilitated condition:— a 
weakness came over her, and she sunk back ex- 
hausted to her pillow. Ere long, however, she 
recovered sufficient strength to speak, and turning 
toward Widow White, clasped her hand aflfeo- 
tionately. 

" I feel that my life is fast ebbing away," she began 
in a subdued and thrilling voice. " A few short hours 
will pass by, and this body will be a soulless mass. But 
I do not fear to die ; for me, death has no terror, nor the 
grave a victory. I am standing upon its very brink, 
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and look down into its blackness without an emotion 
save that of pleasure. This is a vain and heartless 
world ! I have found it so, again and again, and the 
grave is the only place where I can find rest from its 
temptations and persecutions, and I feel glad that the 
time is almost here, when rest, both for body and 
soul, will be attained. But there is one thing that 
troubles me. My husband slumbers beneath the 
heavy sod in the village grave-yard ; I am standing 
upon the very brink of eternity ; I have no relatives 
living on this side of the Atlantic, and when I am 
gone, what is to become of my poor friendless, mo- 
therless child? I know there is One above who has 
promised to take care of the orphan, but still, it 
would give me a pleasure to know, that when my 
mouldering body reposes in * that bourne whence no 
traveler returns,' that the light of a pleasant home 
would shed its radiance on her girlif>h years. I fear 
to trust herto the world. I fear its bufietings — I fear 
its bitten4p — I fear its selfishness ! — I have keenly 
felt them all, and they bowed my strength of spirit 
almost to the dust ! — they sullied my purity of pur- 
pose, and my love of God ! Three years ago I took 
up my abode in this community. Life was in its 
spring-time of joyousness. Pleasure opened her 
thousand portals, and nature breathed in beauty. 
Then a stern blight came upon it all ! The gloom of 
death shadowed my dwelling, and soon the cold and 
rigid form of my beloved partner was carried out, and 
laid in the narrow bier where the ' dust returns to 
dust as it was.* The feeling of desolation entered 
my heart ; I sorrowed in tears, and life almost be- 
came a weariness. Then you, Widow White, came 
to me in my distress, like a ministering angel; 
advised me, prayed with me, and led me on, until a 
light broke in upon my soul, and a new life spread 
out its million paths to happiness. From that mo- 
ment I loved you as my own mother in heaven. 
And now I have a request to make— the request of a 
dying woman — will you grant it ?" and she grasped 
the arm of the listener with a wild eagerness, and 
looked into her eyes, as if she saw down into the very 
soul, and read her every thought. 

" Mrs. Williams," began Widow White in reply, 
in a tone of voice thrillingly solemn, her eyes dim- 
med with tears, and her whole frame trembling with 
emotion, "Mrs. Williams, you know how endeared 
you are to me — that I love you as if you were my 
own daughter, and that if I could comply with any 
thing that would give you pleasure in a dying mo- 
ment, I would most willingly do so." 

"Thank God! — thank God!" exclaimed she fer- 
vently, clasping her hands as if in prayer. "I have 
prayed for this, again and again, and now it has come 
to pass — when the grave closes over my mouldering j 
remains, my child will have a home and a mother 
still ! Widow White, cheri:«h her as your own. Edu- 
cate her for heaven, and if we mortals, after death, 
are sent as ministering angels to the living, then will 
I be your guardian spirit. Our kind minister, into 
whose hands I have committed Ihem, will inform you 
of my little worldly concerns after I am gone, for my 
gtiengtb is fast fhil'mg me, and I feel ihallbaveUvde 



time left for words. Mary, dear, come to my bed- 
side. A little nearer for I am quite weak and» 
hausted. I am dying, Mary. I am going far awaj- 
away to heaven. In a short time, my body will be 
cold and motionless, and then I cannot hear yon, or 
speak to you any more. Then you will have n» 
mother; she will be dead. In a few days I will bi 
laid in the cold and dark ground, and yon will nerer 
see me again in this world. When I am dead, thii 
lady will be your mother. She will take care of yon, 
and be kind to you, just as I am ; and you must obey 
her, and try not to be naughty. If bad feelings come 
into your mind, think of your dead mother, and how 
she talked to you and advised you when she was dy> 
ing. If you do what is right, God will lore you, and 
bless you, and take care of you, and when death 
comes, you will go to live with Jesus, where there 
is nothing but happiness ; but if yon are wicked, God 
will hate you, and when you die^ you will go down 
to hell, where all the bad people dwell, and where 
there is nothing but misery and anguish. Now Idas 
me, for I am too weak to talk to you any longer," 
and the dying wonun drew the child to herself, and 
imprinted a lingering, burning ktss upon her fore> 
head. 

She Bimk back exhausted to the pillow, and her 
breath came in painful gasps from her parted lips, 
while her hands moved about spasmodically on the 
white coimterpane — the excitement of the last hour 
had been too much for her weakened condition. She 
lay thus for several moments, and then suddenly 
started from her recumbent position, and aat upright 
in the bed. A glorious lustre broke through the mist 
that whelmed her eyes, and a faint color sprung to 
her pallid cheek. She clasped her daughter in ber 
arms with an hysterical sob; looked wildly into ber 
face; pressed a burning, quivering kiss upon ber 
forehead, and then her lips gave forth fragments of 
speech, broken, but beautiful. But this did not last 
long ; a weakness came over her almost preternatural 
strength; she loosened the embrace that circled ber 
child; the color fled her cheek, the brightness her eye; 
the death-rattle rung out shrilly upon the air, and she 
fell back motionless to the bed. They looked upon 
her countenance — a single glance was sufficient — it 
was cold, calm, passionless — the seal of the grave 
was upon it. 

The gloom of death had shadowed that cottage for 
two days, and now it was desolate indeed. The 
stealthy tread of those who came to gaze upon the 
dead and prepare its burial, no longer broke the solemn 
hush that brooded over the dwelling. The departed 
was in truth the departed— they had borne her over 
the threshold of her home, and laid her remains in the 
narrow house where all must one day repose — a plain 
head-board alone marking the grave in which slum- 
bered what was once Eliza Williams. Like others, 
she had died sincerely mourned by many — like others, 
futurity would leave no memorial to tell that she had 
ever existed. Decay, and rude hands, and careless 
feet, aAer the lapse of years, would mar her last 
Te&\\nf^-^\ac«)a& many va the grave-yard had already 
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been marred, but the form below could never know 
nor feel the injury — she slept, and would sleep, as 
sleep the dead, until the trump of Gabriel awakens 
•nd clothes the dry bones in the habiliments of an- 
other world. 

And now they were alone — the mother and her 
adopted daughter, making preparations for a final de- 
parture from that desolate old homestefid. The ashes 
lay cold upon the hearth-stone, and a gloomy loneli- 
ness reigned throughout the whole building, flinging 
a pall over the feelings of Widow White. A chill 
crept over her as the large gray cat came purring to 
her side, and rubbed his soA coat against her ankle ; 
and tears sprimg to her eyes when she saw the coun- 
tenance of the little child wearing such a sad and 
mournful expression, and she vowed in her heart that 
no blight should come over her youthful prospects, if 
it were in her power to prevent it. 

Ere long, the necessary preparations were com- 
pleted, and the two bade a final adieu to the lonely 
dwelling, and passed slowly along the road toward 
the mansion of Widow White. 

PARTE. 

" Parent ! who with speechlen feeling, 

O'er thy cradled treasure bent. 
Found each year new charnu revealing, 

Yet thy wealth of love atw|>eoi ; 
Hast thou seen that blosaom blighted 

By a drear, untimely frost ? 
All thy labor unrequited ? 

Every glorious promise lost !" 

Time, at whose touch the monument of a thousand 
ages crumbles to dust; at whose embrace empires 
totter to ruin, and at whose breath cities rise and sink 
like bursting bubbles in a pool, rolled on his car of 
wonderful mutations. 

Ten years — ten short, rapid years had lapsed away 
into the infinitude of the past, and mighty changes 
had marked their progress. The wave o( population, 
like the ocean at its flood, had gradually advanced 
over the land, and many new habitations sent up 
their curling smoke within sight of the old homestead 
of Widow White. The mansion-house itself had 
changed but little, though one of the tall maples had 
been cut away from the massive stone chimney at 
the south end of the building, and the moss had crept 
over the sloping roof in spots, giving a quaint rich- 
ness of appearance to the time-honored shingles. The 
huge old mill below the dam had grown a little more 
picturesque with the lapse of years ; but it was fast 
going to decay, for its owner was long since dead, 
and there being some still pending lawsuit between 
the heirs concerning this piece of property, no repairs 
had been made, or even any attention paid to its 
mouldering condition ; and for several twelvemonths 
it had ceased to send up its daily medley of pleasant 
sounds. The old wooden bridge that spanned the 
river where it swept across the mouth of the valley, 
seemed as it ever did, save that rude hands had 
leveled the magnificent clump of trees that had em- 
bowered one end, and enveloped it, during half the 
day, in a mass of dense shadows, which always slept 
about this old fabric, and darkened the waters like 



heaps of black drapery. The scenery arotmd was 
still as magnificent and entrancing as ever, though, 
immediately surrounding the dwelling of Widow 
White, it had imdergone a very material change. The 
adjacent hills that gradually sloped down to the river's 
brink, were still dark with forests, though here and 
there the settler's axe had penetrated their sun- hidden 
recesses, and blocked out spaces, in the midst of which 
arose many a comfortable farm-house. But, at thetime 
of which I speak, stern-browed winter had breathed 
over the scene, and the gnarled oak forest stood out 
like an army of skeletons against the stormy sky. 

But ten years had not thus glided away without 
leaving their stem impress upon Widow White. She 
had become thinner and paler ; many white hairs had 
crept in amongst the auburn that once adorned her 
head ; and |)er hazel eye had asstuned a milder, more 
subdued expression. The sudden departure of her 
self-willed son, and the manner of it, had caused her 
many a heart-pang ; yet for months aHer it occurred 
she entertained serious hopes of his becoming re- 
pentant and retiuning; and this, for a time, had served 
to buoy up her depressed spirits ; but when years had 
gone by, and no intelligence reached her concerning 
him, hope fell to the ground, and her ardent expec- 
tancy settled dovm into a stem grief. Mary, the 
adopted daughter, stood upon the threshold of woman- 
hood, in all the flush and spring-time of life and en- 
joyment. Widow White seemed to love her as if 
she were her own child, and watched over her with the 
tenderest care and solicitude. At this period Mary 
was near sixteen \ears of age, and rather striking 
in her appearance, though by no means what would 
be strictly termed beautiful. Indeed, the contour of 
her features, as a whole, was rather commonplace 
than otherwise ; but a soul beamed out through her 
flashing black eye, and lit up her coimtenance with 
a sweetness, a loveliness, which was strange, and 
sometimes startling, from the brilliancy of its expres- 
sion. A ruddy glow, like the blush of a summer 
stmset, dwelt in either cheek, and a slight contraction 
at both corners of the mouth gave her face a half- 
mirthful look ; but her forehead, full in the upper and 
lateral portions, seemed almost too severely intellec- 
tual for the other features. She possessed a wealth of 
luxuriant black hair, which she had a quaint method of 
coiling arotmd her head in a single massive braid, 
singularly contrasting with the alabaster whiteness of 
the delicate temples upon which it rested. She was 
very happy at the home she occupied, which was often 
enlivened by the joyots snatches of music that broke 
from her ruby lips as from a bird ; but she had but a 
faint, a dream-like remembrance of the semes con- 
nected with her early childhood. 

It was a cold aAernoon in December — cold even 
for that ice-clad month. Dark, gloomy, stem-browed 
winter had spread his varied desolations around. The 
first snow of the season had fallen during the m'ght 
previous, and lay upon the ground to the depth of 
several inches, in some places, driAed into the ravines, 
leaving the declivities almost entirely uncovered, 
and at others, overspreading the soil with an unruflled 
sheet of stainless white. The winds had awakened 
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from their August slumbers, and Mustered and shrieked 
dismally through the leafless forests, then siveeping 
out among the houses, sought entrance, but finding 
none, flung themselves despairingly against the doors, 
aad mocked at the clattering windows, which every 
BOW and then threatened to burst from their case- 
ments ; anon, swept moaning around the comers, now 
muttering, and now whispering at the crevices, then 
passing up toward the eaves, died away in sobbings 
and wailings. Even the dark blue cerulean wore a 
chilly aspect; and the huge masses of heavy, leaden- 
colored clouds that piled themselves up so quaintly 
over by the lofty-peaked, snow-capt mountains, 
drifted wildly before every impulse of the ice-winged 
lord of the storm. 

Late on this afternoon a solitary traveler on horse- 
back might have been seen winding ^owly along 
the serpentine road that led over the hill above the 
falls. This traveler was David White. At his heart, 
were the same fierce and turbulent passions — the 
tame dark thoughts and bad feelings — the same Willful 
and perverse nature that dwelt there, when I left him, 
ten years ago, forsaking home and happiness ; time 
had only served to deepen the impressions, and crime 
ahfnost entirely to blot out the few remaining in- 
fluences of a religious education, while the vicious 
impulses strengthened. But, in person, he was 
greatly changed. From the stripling he had become 
the man. A half sneer was on his countenance as in 
boyhood ; and the same restless, wicked eye lighted 
up his features with an evil fire. It was a face that 
told the wily hypocrite — the man who could assimie 
any character he chose — now, high-minded and 
honorable, and again, crime-seeking and fiendish, 
just as circumstances required. The cheeks were 
thin and sunken, and the deep pallor which had stolen 
away the rosy tints of health, plainly showed a course 
of continual dissipation. In person, he was s6me- 
what above the standard height, and slender in his 
make, though his frame exhibited great powers of en- 
durance, and no common share of muscular strength. 

He wound slowly down the hill, stopped for a mo- 
ment to gaze at the falls, adorned with huge, long 
icicles, and a shore of frozen foam; then moved on 
again, passed leisurely along the curving lane, and 
paused once more at the old bridge, to look up and 
down the river ; after which be advanced a short dis- 
tance into the magnificent grove of evergreens which 
skirted the road, and fastening his horse securely to 
one of the strongest pine saplings, bent his steps to- 
ward the home of his childhood. By this time the 
last flashing gleams of sunset were dying away in 
the west, and dark-hued twilight began to shroud the 
east in a mist-like dimness. 

David White had been a wanderer in foreign lands. 
More than once had he stood amidst a field of the 
ghastly dead and shrieking wounded, when the tide 
of a great battle raged fiercest and strongest, his foot- 
hold bathed ia the life-blood of his comrades. Such 
scenes ever tend to pervert the kinder tendencies of 
our nature, and to render the mind adamantine in its 
manifestations; nor were his less susceptible to these 
ittSuences than others. When first. \» exilerod \Y» 



ranks of the army, and joined in the desth-dei% 
battle, he saw the daily oommiaaioa of crimes wtiek 
made his soul shrink even to contemplate ; bat, If 
degrees, he learned to look upon them merely at lb 
amusements of a passing hour, and finally, to lend i 
ready band to their accomplishment. Then his heat 
grew still colder and more feelinglesa. He tbinlsd 
for excitemept, lawful or unlawful. He longed fior 
the bloody onset to come ; the deafening roar of Ike 
cannon was a music in his ears, and the murderooi 
combat brought a restlesaneas that pleased him. Boi 
human nature is strange— paasiog strange. At iaia- 
vals he was mild and gentle. Standing upon the battle- 
field, when night had drawn her tilvery curtain <rm 
the ghastly and hideous spectacle, when the boomiig 
shot and frightful discord—the ahriek, the groan, the 
shorn, and ceaseless rush of angered men were pasaed 
away, he had looked round upon the cold and bloody 
scene, and wept — his sternness softened, and he b^ 
came as other men. He brought water to the wounded 
and dying soldier; staunched the flowing blood; 
pillowed his head upon his knee, and as the body 
shuddered in the last fierce agony, and the enfiaa- 
chised spirit went trembling up to God, tears fell like 
jewels on the pallid face of the dying, and thoughts, 
of which the good might have been prood, flashed 
through his mind. Who, at such moments, would 
recognize David White, the bold, dark, dangeroos 
man ? But thus it is ; mirthful feelings will sometimes 
obtrude when the heavy clod is falling upon the coffin 
of a friend, and the grave closing over him forever ; 
thoughts of the last agony, the bourne of death, md 
the curtained fmurity, will sometimea come like i 
pall over our minds, when the dance is at its flah, 
and pleasure in its 6pring-time ; and moments wiS 
sometimes roll round when a softness breathes uftrn 
the hearts of hardened men. 

David White was again amongst the scenes (^ \u 
boyhood ; but he looked upon them merely at the 
passing traveler — ^with an idle curiosity. Change 
had been more busy than he expected, yet nothing 
around him served to awaken emoficm. NoC even 
when he stood upon the little eminence, and os 
almost the very spot where he had stood ten yean 
agone, to bid a final adieu to home, and then to pass 
on to ruin, did he seem to remember, save by a faint 
and sickly smile, half-sneering in its expressioi. 
Yet, had he seen it when environed by other circum- 
stances, perhaps his heart might have been touched- 
but now it was feelingless. 

Arrived at the old homestead, he knocked loudly tt 
the door — but no one answering the call, he lifted the 
latch and entered the apartment. A lai^e hickory 
fire was blazing on the hearth, casting a ruddy gisre 
upon the floor, and radiating a pleasant heat throi^ 
out the room. Upon a worsted hearth-rug reclined 
a large gray cat, which he thought the very same he 
had kicked across the room on the evening of bis 
departure, and which started up at his approach, and 
took refuge beneath the bed. Finding that no one wis 
conscious of his presence, he flung ofThis dark 0Te^ 
coat, and laying it on a little pine table by the vriodow, 
\ ds«^ ^LXax^TQckvAi^-chair from its nook in the 
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and seating himself by the hearth, began very com- 
placently to contemplate the ornaments upon the 
mantle-piece. But soon growing tired of this em- 
ployment, he leA his seat and crossed over to some 
]^ictures that hung against the opposite wall. At this 
moment a door opened to his leA, and turning, he 
beheld Mary entering the apartment, her cheeks rosier 
than ever with recent exercise. 

"Good evening to you, my pretty lass," he ob- 
serred in his blandest tones, and slightly bowing as 
she drew back in surprise at his sudden, appearance. 
"A widow was once the occupant of this d welling—- 
the Widow White she was usually called; is she 
still living, and a resident here ? and if so, will you 
be so kind as to inform her of my presence." 

Mary replied briefly in the affirmative, and hastened 
out to call her mother from an out-house, a new 
building which had lately been erected to subserve 
the two-fold purpose of kitchen and dairy, where they 
both had been busily engaged at the time of his 
arrival, while he sauntered familiarly to his seat by 
the fire, and commenced drumming a tune upon the 
bead-board of the mantle-piece. In a few moments 
the widow made her appearance, and politely re- 
quested her guest to be seated. 

He flung himself carelessly into the chair he had 
occupied, and slightly turning in his seat, fixed hii 
dark eyes on her face, and remarked, " You seem to 
be quite comfortably situated, Mistress White ; this 
pleasant fire and comfortable apartment contrast finely 
with the cold and dreariness without doors." 

"Yes, thanks to Providence! things have gone 
especially well with me for many years, indeed, 
much more so perhaps than I really deserve. Though 
this world often requires much care and toil from us 
frail mortals, it also yields many blessings for which 
to be thankful." 

" That is true," replied he ; and then breaking off 
suddenly from the topic of conversation, renoarked, 
" But I perceive, Mistress White, that you do not re- 
cognize your quondam friend. I hope you do not 
sufler prosperity to dampen your recollection of old 
times." 

The widow stopped her knitting for a few moments, 
leaned slightly forward, and scrutinized the features 
of the stranger; then recovering her former position, 
answered, ** I have a faint,^ dream-like recollection 
of your countenance. It seems that I have seen it 
before, yet I cannot distinctly remember where." 

" Look again !" exclaimed he, divestinghimself of a 
pair of false whiskers, and again bending his dark eyes 
searchingly upon her face. " Now do you know me?" 

She gazed but an instant, a deathly pallor sprung 
to her cheeks, and extending her arms as if to embrace, 
she tottered toward him, exclaiming, "It is! — I 
cannot be mistaken ! — it is my long lost son, David 
White! Oh, David! David!" and she fell upon his 
neck, and twined her arms around him, seeing 
aloud in her ecstasy of enjoyment. 

" Tut-tut, mother — what *s the use of carrying on 
BO? To be sure I am your son, in flesh and blood, 
and just the same as ever, only changed a little for 
the belter. But where 's the use in crying ? I reckon 



I am not going to die, that you should take on aAer 
this fashion." 

Here he rudely shook off her embrace, and reseated 
himself, while a sharp pang, such as she had not 
known since the years of his boyhood and unfeelidg 
transgressions, struck deeply into her h^rt as his 
light mocking tones smote upon her ear, and sinking 
into a chair, she gave vent to her feelings in a gush 
of tears. 

Who, at that moment, to have looked upon the 
dark countenance of David White, and to have wit- 
nessed his heartless and unmanly actions, would have 
recognized the cradle-joy of his mother's early widow- 
hood-— the babe that smiled so sweetly upon the be- 
holder—the little prattler for whom she had pictured 
out such a bright and glorious future. She had loved 
him—still loved him with all the devotedness and 
dewy freshness of life's morning hours; she had 
cherished and watched over him with the tenderest 
care and most afiectionate solicitude, and now, when 
the fountains of deep-toned feeling and sympathetic 
emotion should hffve sent up their gushing libations, 
and she should have been reaping the rich benefits of 
her manifold attentions, the sion, so fondly cherished, 
and so dearly loved, turns, like the frozen serpent that 
the shepherd warmed in his own bosom, to sting his 
benefactor. 

But if we look back to this man's infancy, it will 
be found that much of this harvest was unconsciously 
sown by the mother. Domestic education exerts a 
great power in forming the manners and regulating 
the conduct which is to guide the future man ; and as 
the system of Widow White had been injudicious, 
though she discovered her error at the last, it was too 
late for reform— her son was ruined, and an ingrati- 
tude engendered which would tinge the whole stream 
of her future life with bitterness. The mother is 
almost always the arbiter of her child's destiny ; and 
if she misguide the bark of his life so that it finally 
anchors in a gulf of base and stormy passions, can it 
be wondered that his sympathies should be blunted, 
and the manifestations of his mind vile and ignoble 7 

" There, now ! I did n't mean to hurt your feelings," 
again spoke the son, first breaking the silence which 
had existed for several minutes, and the mother looked 
up half smilingly through her tears as these gentle 
words came to her ear, they were so unlike the 
mocking tones with which he had sought to evade 
her welcome. The kind manner of their utterance 
went to her heart, and the best afiections of her nature 
g^hed to meet them. 

"You look worn and tired with your journey, 
David— would you not be the better of some supper? 
something warm might refresh you," and she took a 
step toward the door in execution of her kind purpose. 

" No, no— my time is precious, and I have none to 
waste in eating. I must be back to the Bend before 
nine, and there is famous little moon leA to light 
the way." 

" So soon ! Why not remain with us to-night, and 
then return in a more comfortable manner in the 
morning ? You surely have no imperative necessity to 
visit the Bend on such a blustering night as this. The 
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north, too, Ib black with a gathering atom. You had 
better stay." 

" I can't. It is imposeible, I have a very urgent 
necessity to return, and quickly told, too— money; I 
must have money, and in no small amount either. It 
is absolutely necessary that I have twenty«five dollars, 
and that I have it now. I am in debt, and the debt 
must be paid — paid to-night. It has been a long time 
since I asked you for money, but I reckon you have 
enough of the mother about you to let me have that ' 
sum." 

" In debt, David ! to whom ?" 

" To the boat for my passage. But it is getting 
late, and I have no time to ask or answer questions ; 
so, once for all, will you let me have it or not?" 

The mother was deeply imposed upon, but never, 
even for an instant, did the thought flash across her 
mind that his statements were false, and only used 
for the purpose of extortion. Obtaining the specified 
amount, she placed it in his hands with a gush of tears, 
for her feelings were greatly hurt at his harsh words. 

He received the money, bade her^uvwell in blander 
tones than his previous conversation, and hastened 
from the dwelling. When he arrived at the spot 
where was fastened his horse, his mind was fired to 
a high degree of excitement by the dark thoughts 
rankling within. His face was pale with anger ; his 
heavy brows worked and knit themselves over eyes 
that flashed like fire, and he was muttering slowly to 
himself in broken expressions, while his fingers played 
unconsciously about the handle of the bowie-knife 
which slightly protruded from beneath his vest. 
Having taken a sudden turn in the undergrowth, he 
unexpectedly stood immediately before the horse, 
which, seeing him indistinctly, became afiirighted, 
and ran back with an impetuosity that almost tore up 
the sapling by its roots. 

'' So, so," he muttered between his clenched teeth, 
as composedly as his anger would permit " Easy, 
Oliver, easy !" and advancing, he tenderly patted him 
on the neck, while the restive animal, recognizing 
his voice, greeted him with a low neigh. 

Detaching the bridle from the mass of twigs that 
entangled it, he carefully led the way out into the 
road, and brushing off the snow which had collected 
upon the saddle, leaped to his seat, still agitated with 
the deep passion he was in vain endeavoring to control. 

" On !" burst from his lips in a hoarse whisper, 
which seemed like a low shout suppressed by a 
strong will. " On !" and he struck the spurs fiercely 
into the sides of bis steed, and dashed swiftly across 
the old bridge, the clattering hoofs ringing out upon 
the still night with a strange distinctness. 

At first, the moon looked down brightly from the 
starry sky, shedding around a shower of flashing 
beams, which rested upon the sheeted snow until it 
became dazzling in its whiteness. Soon, however, 
the heavy masses of clouds in the northeast, that 
drove wildly ^before every ice- winged impulse of the 
storm-king, overwhelmed and shrouded the silver 
disc from sight, and gave forth the tempest they had 
•o long threatened. Still, now and then, as the 
WiBtfaful clouds would separate for a moment, a faint 



lustre would dart forth, sprinkling, aa with the p«|le 
glories of the orient mom, the torn and ragged opa- 
ing, and illuminating the landscape with a qant 
beauty— half light and half shadow — then all wo^ 
become dark again. Bitt soon, even this ceased, ad 
the heavens were hung with black. Still his hone 
plunged on amid sheets of driving and whirling snov, 
never stopping his speed for an instant. 

Eire long the impetuous rider drew up befcMe a duk, 
weather-beaten, dilapidated building, at the north end 
of the village, and dismounted. The old diestniitbf 
the fence creaked dismally as the winds swept fieroelj 
up from the valley below, and throqgh one of the 
swaying boughs came a faintly twinkling light, which 
seemed forcing itself through the foUs of a window- 
curtain. Knocking loudly at the front door, it was 
presently opened, and giving some hasty directions 
concerning his horse, he hurried through a dark, 
narrow entry, and guiding his way up a crealdnf 
staircase by the aid of a balustrade which ran along 
either side, at length stood before a small door, throqgh 
whose key-hole issued a narrow stream of ligii, 
slightly illuminating the thick gioom around 
Here he paused for a short time to recuperate 
exhausted energies, and to subdue the passion tbit 
still somewhat agitated him. Then puahipg open the 
door, he entered the apartment. 

It was a gaming-room. Six or eight anall tahlas 
stood about on the floor, at each of virhich, where thi 
forgotten candles burned dimly over the long an4 
lengthening wicks, sat several men — some, wilhiaoes 
brightly haggard, gloating over their unhallowed 
gains— others, dark, sullen, silent, fierce, gazing fB^ 
tively at their piles of lost money. Here rattled tht 
dice-box, and yonder fell the dirty cards — all wot 
busily engaged — all were motionless, save their hunk 
and eyes — all were hushed, save when they uttered 
solitary words to tell their bets. 

David White had almost reached the centre of thii 
room before any one was cognizant of his presence; 
then, several looked up with a nod of recognition, 
and once more bent themselves, pale, watchful, 
though weary, to the duties of the game. The emo> 
tion which had so recently agitated him was passed 
away, and his countenance wore the same expressioa 
which most frequently lurked over it. Crossing over 
to a table at the farthest end of the apartment fron 
the door, he addressed a few words to its occupants; 
assumed a vacant chair by its side, and joined in the 
play. For hours he sat grasping the cards with 
trembling avidity, winning and losing, apparently 
unmindful of either. But this was merely the gilded 
outwardness — within, rankled fierce passions, like 
the lightning in the summer-evening cloud. The 
night glided on ; its dank air grew fresher ; the fire 
burned low on the hearth-stone ; the raging storm 
was hushed to stilbiess, and three was Bounding from 
the antique clock that adorned the mantle-pieoe. 
Save two men the room wa& deserted. One by cos 
the rest had stolen away, until these two were ifi 
only occupants. The last stake of David Wliite was 
in the pool ; the cards bad been dealed, and the gams 
was about to be played which was to determine tha 
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ownership of the large pile of silver that lay in the 
middle of the table. He had lost, won, and lost 
again— doubled his bets — trebled them, mitil all had 
been swept away — money, horse, and even his 
Bowie-knife. Then he had contrived to borrow — 
won again, and now the last stake trembled in the 
scales. The game was played— once more he was 
penniless. He sat still for several minutes, his eyes 
gazing on vacancy, and when he arose he seemed 
like a strange man, his face was so changed with the 
workings of evil passions. 

*' There! now you have it all, and I am ruined! 
Do you hear?" exclaimed the frenzied man, his lips 
quivering with emotion as his voice became elevated 
with excitement. " And who is the dastardly craven 
that made me so? Who was it found me pure, and 
innocent, and stainless as the babe unborn, and lured 
me from happiness to scenes of madness and de- 
bauchery — of crime and wretchedness? Say! who 
was it did all this ? Who was it first placed the cards 
in my hands, and trained my youthful mind to the 
cheateries of the gaming-table ? And who, when I 
became older, taught me to revel in human gore, and 
to delight in carnage and distress, making me the 
heartless villain that I am ? Who was it did all this, 
I say? Was it not you, Wilson Hurst — was it not 
you that did it?" and the frantic man struck the table 
a tremendous blow with his clenched fist as this last 
question trembled on his white lips, while he glared 
fiercely upon the listener. 

His mind had now worked itself up to the highest 
pitch of excitement ; his countenance wore a deathly 
pallor ; his heavy brows lowered fearfully above eyes 
that flashed like fire; his nostrils were widely dis- 
tended, and, as the air breathed through it seemed to 
choke him ; his teeth chattered with rage, while the 
white foam oozed between, gathering in a thick froth 
about the parted lips, and with an exclamation that 
almost froze the blood to hear, he flung himself upon 
his companion. But his adversary had foreseen the 
whole, and was fully prepared to meet this sudden 
attack. Taking advantage of his cat-like eagerness, 
he threw him to the floor, overpowered, and finally, 
exhausted with struggling, thrust him out the street 
door, and shut it in his face. 

Left to himself, he gradually became calm and col- 
lected, and then other and gentler thoughts grew 
busy. He stood there in the still moonlight, the cool 
breezes of morning fanning his feverish brow, from 
which distilled great drops of moisture in the anguish 
of his spirit. 

" What a change ! what a change !" exclaimed he 
wildly, smiting his breast with his hands. He was 
thinking of childhood, of those hours of innocence 
forever gone, and he buried his face in his hands, 
and sobbed aloud. The strong man was bowed — 
yes ! he who, undaunted, had stood amidst the angered 
rush of battle; he who, fearless, had seen his com- 
rades falling around him like trees before the hturi- 
cane; he who, unappalled, had ,heard the shrieks of 
the wounded and dying, wept at the recollection of 
childhood. What a scene for God and the angels to 
look down upon! 



David White sedulously strove to renew the ac- 
quaintanceships of his boyhood, but amongst none, 
either of those who remembered hfm, or others to 
whom he was a perfect stranger, did he contrive to 
make a friend. His company, however, was not 
avoided, for his conversation abounded with strange 
and interesting adventures in various foreign lan&, 
often instructive ; but there were too many demands 
for the possessor of an able body, and too extensive 
a prevalence of sound morality, for him to find a 
spirit any way congenial to his own in the vicinity 
of his home. He therefore took up his residence at 
the Bend, which was a kind of stopping-place for 
boats passing up and down the river, and where con- 
gregated all grades of society. His pin^uits were 
now undisguisedly th^se of a gambler— and still fui^ 
ther, though unknown — ^those of a smuggler. His 
mother received frequent, though indirect communi- 
cations concerning her son's course of conduct at the 
neighboring village— indeed, few days passed in 
which she did not incidentally obtain such intelli- 
gence. He appeared occasionally at the old home- 
stead, but his stay was seldom prolonged beyond a 
few hours. His conduct cost his mother many a 
heart-pang, but the day when she could influence his 
mind had long since gone by, and she entertained no 
hope of a reformation — indeed, such an occurrence 
would have appeared almost a miracle in the eyes of 
those acquainted with his character and mode of 
action. Thus months lapsed away into the infinitude 
of the past ; summer came round, and soon an event- 
ful and crime-stained night rolled into its place. 

The moon waxed high in her career. Midnight 
was gathering slowly over the earth ; that hallowed 
and mysterious hour, the isthmus between two days. 
But the deep-toned thunder was muttering at inter- 
vals in the sky, and the torn clouds swept on in 
massy columns, dark and aspiring, growing blacker 
and blacker as they rolled up the great heavens, and 
portending a terrible convulsion of the elements. 
The night was far advanced, and in all respects 
suited to the purpose of David White. Twelve 
o'clock was already striking, when he issued from a 
private door of the time-worn building, where had 
occurred the gambling scene on the stormy night of 
the winter before. Since then, the two men had 
made friends ; fortune had changed, rechanged, and 
changed again; and now, almost penniless, he had 
resolved on a bold stroke, by which td replenish his 
purse, and furnish means whereby to indulge his con- 
suming and all absorbing love of gaming. AAer 
entering the street, ho glanced cautiotisly around, 
and then advancing to the iron-gray charger that was 
tied with a stout bridle to the horse-shoe at the door- 
post, adjusted the accoutrements, leaped to the sad- 
dle, and rode hurriedly along the road leading to the 
old homestead. 

Meantime the aspect of the heavens had materially 
changed. The black, opaque mass of vapors had 
extended its dark and jagged front a third of the way 
around the horizon, piling its frowning steeps high up 
toward the zenith. Here and there overhead, the 
sky was blotted with isolated Mack clouds, which 
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were fast increasing in size and joining into one. 
The thunder, which had been occasionally muttering 
on high, now rattled incessantly, and the forked 
lightning rushed down in sheets of lurid flame. Ere 
long, the huge mass of sweeping clouds had reached 
the zenith, and were rolling darkly onward toward 
the opposite horizon. Directly the wild uproar 
died nearly altogether away, and intense darkness 
shrouded the skies and earth in its folds. The air 
grew heavy, and seemed to be forcibly pressed to- 
ward the ground. This was that strange pause in 
the strife of the elements, apparently as if the com- 
batants were gathering all their strength for the fear- 
ful contest that was to follow. But this pause was 
only momentary, and soon was at an end. Then a 
distant, sullen, bellowing murmur came surging up 
from the depths of the forest, followed by the sor- 
rowful moaning of the trees along the road-side. 
David White grew pale, and could almost hear the 
beating of his own heart as he bent forward in the 
saddle, and listened to the approaching rush and roar 
of the lashed winds. He had not expected such a 
wild fierceness in the storm, but now he had gone 
too far to recede ; he was in the very midst of the 
forest, and the danger was the same either way, so 
he spurred on the plunging animal beneath him with 
a desperate energy. At that instant a blinding flash 
shot down from a cloud almost directly overhead, 
drank up the thick darkness, and wrapped the air in 
rtieets of lurid flame, while the tall trees stood out 
like a spectral throng in its supernatural glare. Be- 
fore a clock could tick, the report followed with a 
roar, deafening and tremendous, rattling and echoing 
along the sky like the simultaneous discharge of a 
thousand deeply freighted cannon. Terrified at the 
unearthly glare and stunning thunder-bolt, the horse 
plunged aside with a fierce impetuosity, that would 
have flung the rider to the earth had he not clung to 
the mane with his utmost strength; and even for 
minutes after " the jaws of darkness'' had devoured 
up the scene, and the fearful report had died away in 
the distance, his eyes still ached with the intense 
light, and his ears rung with the deafening bolt that 
had followed. 

Now came the arrowy flight and form of the hur- 
ricane itself. It crushed the tall and sturdy trees to 
the ground as if they had been a forest of reeds. On 
it came, darker, fiercer, and more impetuous, as if 
under the influence of some angry fiend enjoying a 
triumph. The shrieking of the lashed winds; the 
crashing thunder ; the noise of the giant monarchs of 
the forest upheaving from their deep-set foundations, 
and toppling to the ground ; the rush and howling of 
the tempest — all mingled in one swelling uproar, and 
deafened the very heavens. Now the whole malig- 
nity and embodied power of the hurricane was upon 
them. The shivering horee sprang forward into the 
shelter of a huge rock that frowned upon the road 
like some stern sentinel guarding the passage, and 
David White leaped from the saddle, and crouched 
in terror against the dark mass that towered above 
and aflTorded protection. 

On it came, winding iu loriuoYa paxhwa^ Ctom 



right to left and from left to rigbt, crashing tad 
twisting the Titans of the woods from their tnab 
in its awful riish of destruction. The* wbedaf 
clouds and tumultuous atmosphere were Uihed 
through and through with the fiery lightning, tai 
masses of loose leaves, and branches, vriih all thu 
wealth of mangled foliage— saplings twisted up by 
the roots, and bunches of shrubs tossed themselTci 
impetuously into the air, flung into the wildest sad 
most rapid agitation^-now rushing together as if 
consolidating into masses — now scattered abroad ia 
the deepest confusion, while a stubborn oak, dis- 
daining to bend, was dashed headlong acros the 
road, where the horse and his rider bad stood only t 
few moments previous, and harling the soil to their 
very feet. 

Rush after rush of the trooping winds went by- 
each succeeding onset wilder and more impetuoa 
than the last, until at length the sullen distant roar- 
and then the low, surging murmurs announced thit 
the greatest danger had overblown, and that the hiff> 
ricane was winding its tortuous pathway through tbe 
forests many miles away to the right. 

Gradually the devastations of the awful skies be- 
came mellowed down; the wheeling clouds began to 
dispart, and a gush of heavy drops came pattering 
from above. Moaning pitifully, the prostrate and 
bowed trees and undergrowth lifted their mangled 
boughs from the compressed state into which they 
had been forced — those which had aurrived the 
tempest, seemingly with a painful effort, regaining 
their upright and natural position. 

Soon the heavy and dank air grew fresher ; the 
wrathful clouds separated, and the roocxi once more 
gleamed forth in resplendent beauty and brightncM. 
By degrees tbe gloom retired from the face of the 
heavens, the stars looked down gloriously from their 
sapphire thrones, and a silvery gush played amidst 
the swaying foliage, where the rain-dro;»s glistened 
on their leaflet platforms like so many diamonds 
Then the lucid milky-way, whose loveliness flu>ha 
the firmament, bent itself across the concave above, 
one broad flame of pure transparent white, as if some 
burning orb had fled along the sky with so swift t 
flight, that, for a moment, it had left its lustre in the 
vault of heaven. Gradually all was lulled into still- 
ness, and nature became as one great solitude. 

A\i'e-stricken and bewildered, David White re- 
mounted his quivering steed, and slowly vround his 
way along the ruin-covered road. One by one tbe 
appearances which told a near approach to his des- 
tination came into view; and finally he stood before 
the home of bis childhood, which was now to be tbe 
scene of a great and heinous crime. Carefully hitch- 
ing his horse in the dark shadows of some ancient 
oaks at the head of the lane, he softly opened tbe 
gate, and glided round the house until he stood at t 
little window which looked out from his mother's 
chamber, and next the old stone chimney. For tbe 
night, she was absent at a distant neighbor's, which 
circumstance, together with that of her having with- 
drawn a large amount of funds from the podseasion 
of the village minister, had induced the present vi»iL 
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But when he saw the shutter open, a thing wholly 
unexpected, it flashed through his mind that he was 
watched — that this was an allurement to ensnare him ; 
so he shrunk back into the dense shadows of the 
maples, and glanced hurriedly around him. Satisfied 
with his investigation, he ventured to the wmdow, 
and peered cautiously into the chamber, but seeing 
nothing to excite his fears, gently raised the sash, and 
leaped into the apartment. The moon shone so 
brightly that he had no occasion to strike a light, but 
its silver disc was fast verging toward the horizon, 
and warned him to haste, else be leA to return in 
darkness. Fumbling in his coat-pocket, he at length 
produced a large bunch of keys, and stooping down, 
applied one to the heavy oaken chest beneath the 
window-sill. Fortunately it suited the lock ; the bolt 
turned without difficulty, and be lifted the massive lid, 
which he upheld with one hand, while he rummaged 
the till with the other. At this moment a slight 
rustling reached his ears from the furthest corner of 
the apartment from the window. 

"What the deuce is that ?" exclaimed he, starting 
up from his kneeling posture, and turning anxiously 
in the direction whence the disturbance had proceeded, 
at the same time thoughtlessjk relinquishing his grasp 
of Ihe lid, which fell witha heavy crash upon the 
arm still resting beneath. ' 

"Furies!" shouted he, writhing in agony, and re- 
leasing the bruised member from its painful position. 

At these words a faint scream of terror issued from 
the bed which stood only a few feet distant. Mary 
White bad been awakened by his outcry, and starting 
up in alarm, beheld a man standing by the window, 
which occasioned the involuntary exclamation that 
had just burst from her lips. She had sat up until 
quite late, every moment expecting the young lady 
who was to have been her companion for the night; 
and then the convulsions of the tempest had kept her 
wakeful, and prevented her retiring. The tedium of 
the hours becoming irksome, she had sauntered into 
her mother's chamber, and opened the window to 
gaze out upon the lulling war of the elements ; but 
growing wearied of this employment, and a drowsiness 
stealing over her, she bad flung herself upon the bed, 
and almost immediately sunk into a refreshing slum- 
ber, from which the late disturbances in the apartment 
had j ust awakened her. The first impulse that entered 
her mind was to gain the door and escape, but her 
nature was one on which fear acU as a sudden para- 
lysis. All power of volition deserted her; andbhe 
stood motionless as carved marble, with her eyes 
glaring, and her finger pointed toward the spot where 
was the object of her terrors. 

" Who 's there ? stand back !" burst from his lips in 
nervous agitation as the shriek rung out upon the air, 
and turning round, he rushed to the bedside, but 
started back ; and there was the confusion of cowardice 
in bis manner as he exclaimed, " You here, Mary! 
what in the world brought you into this room at such 
a time of night as this ?*' 

"David White !" exclaimed she, shrinking back, 
when the moonlight fell upon his features, and she 
recognized the intruder. 
29 * 



" No one else, my pretty lass," replied the vile 
man, becoming emboldened by the time and situation; 
and with a graceful bend of his fine form, he threw 
his arm around her waist, and attempted to press his 
lips to her cheek ; but fear gave her an almost preter- 
natural strength, and she thrust him forcibly from her. 

" What ! are you determined to fight shy ?" ^aid he, 
with a dark sneer, again advancing toward her. 

" Off! off! — do you dare to lay that vile hand on 
me again?" and as he caught her arm, she struck 
him forcibly in the face with her clenched fist, and 
releasing his grasp, darted toward the door with the 
swifmess of the deer. 

He sprung aAer her with arms outstretched, and 
his eyes on fire with fierce rage. His hand clutched 
the folds of her dress as she reached the door, and he 
jerked her toward himself with a violence that was 
almost stunning. 

" Ha !" shouted he, inebriate with passion, as her 
pallid face turned to his, " is this your game? Take 
that, then!" and he plunged a glittering knife deeply 
into her bosom. 

She clasped her hands convulsively, turned her 
eyes heavenward, and with a single groan, the utter- 
ance of the last mortal agony swelling in her soul, 
sunk, pale and quivering, slowly to the floor. Then 
a deep stillness reigned around, broken only by the 
gurgling sound of the blood as it gushed from the 
deep wound near her heart, and gathered in a dark, 
clotted pool by her side. 

"'Twas quickly done!" muttered he, in stifled 
tones of still unsubdued ferocity. " Let this finish it 
well !" and be made a random stab, 'Wftich was fol- 
lowed by a spasmodic movement of the body ; and 
drawing the blade from its fleshy sheath, he com- 
posedly wiped ofl" the warm blood against the bed- 
clothes, and thrust it back into his bosom with a low, 
savage laugh. 

He then crossed over to the chest, and cursing his 
carelessness, abstracted the money from its careful 
hiding-place, and quitted the scene of his exploit with 
hurried steps, passing out the front way, and flinging 
the door wide open as he departed. Within an hour 
and a half more he was at home. There all was 
silent and dreary, but he had no observation to fear. 
Striking a light, he carefully washed the blood from 
his hands, and disarraying himself of the cast-ofl!* cloth- 
ing which he had assumed for the occasion, thrust them 
into the fire, and watched until the whole was entirely 
consumed. Having thus guarded against direct evi- 
dence, he nfade some artful dispositions of negative 
disproof, that he might be provided with full armor 
against all suspicions ; and then retiring to his homely 
bed with a feelingless heart, and unmurmuring con- 
science, he slept soon and deeply. 

PART in. 

" Alas !>tt[|i«w^ly joy, and hope, and love, 
Thus sIlMen down, e'en In their holiest boor ! 

What deep, heart-wringing anguish miut they prove, 
Who live t^weep the blasted tree or flower. 

Oh, wo ! deep Wo to earthly lore's fond tmrt, 
When all it ouce has worshiped lies in dnst !" 

Time glided on— days dawned and waned — weeks 

came and went — toon months were numbered with 
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the ruins of the past, and when the old year, with sober 
meekness, took up his bright inheritance of luscious 
fruits, a pomp and pageant filled the splendid scene. 
The yellow maize and golden sheaves stood up in the 
fields, and the fading meadow, like a crushed flower, 
gave out a dying fragrance to the fresh, cool winds, 
that, sporting playfully amongst the tree-tops, swept 
downward from their high communion, and stooped 
to dally with its sweet decay. Then the apple-boughs 
were heavily laden with crimson fruit, peeping like 
roses from their garniture of woven foliage; the 
purple grape- clusters dotted the creeping vine, half 
transparent in their tempting lusciousness ; the red 
cherries seemed, in the distance, like the burning 
brilliancy of a summer sunset struggling through the 
branches and tangled leaves that intervened ; and the 
downy peach peered provokingly from amongst the 
sheltering green, where, all the summer long, it had 
stolen the first blush of saflron-vested Aurora, when 
seraph hands unbar the gates of morning, and the last 
ray of golden light that paused at the flame- wrought 
portals of expiring day to look reluctant back. An- 
other change came over the face of nature, and 
delicate- footed spring seemed to have come again 
with her lap full of leaves and blossoms. The trees 
cast aside their long-worn garniture of green, and 
flaunted proudly in gorgeous robes of gold and 
crimson. The blushing rose once more sought the 
thorny stem that had slept so long desolate ; and the 
changeful-hued touch-me-not looked up smilingly 
from the pallid grass, where nestled thousands of pur- 
ple violets Deeping out timidly from their shady 
nooks ; and fle waning year smiled — smiled as smiles 
the dying man, when the life-blood quickens in his 
veins, for almost the last time to linger on the cheek 
and lip, brighten in the eye, and give a joyous swell 
to the heart that lies in ruins. The gorgeous pageant 
went by, and the tree.sput on their robes of mourning 
— anon, tossed their huge branches to the sky, leafless 
and desolate, save where the ivy, creeping gracefully 
up the twisted trunk, or the sacred mistletoe, luxu- 
riant on the dying bough, wore a fadeless green 
amidst the desolations that surrounded them. The 
clear, unsullied sky assumed a deeper, peculiar blue ; 
the night reigned with a clearer, intenser brilliancy, 
and tlie thronging stars beamed with an almost un- 
natural brightness ; the cold, hurrying winds awoke 
from their sluggishness, and took their way over hill 
and meadow with a dismal tone, like the midnight 
howl that comes to the ear of the dying with hideous 
tales of the noisome grave; and the fleecy mass of 
trooping clouds, driving wildly before every ice- 
winged impulse of the wintry storm, seemed like 
sheets of floating snow dotting the vast cerulean. 
Still another change — the earth was clad in a robe of 
spotless ermine, and the gray dawn opened her pale 
eye on icinera and desolation ; men hurried to and 
fro as nature were a plague, and they its victims ; 
the sparkling, tripping, garrulous brooks, whose 
sweet voices had so long gone up like a spirit's on 
the air, now sped their way with a faint and death- 
like gurgle; the laurel, pine, and cedar, disdaining to 
be poor pensioners on the bounties of a gushVtkg ^vni- 



shine, or, with a cringing obsequiousneM, toyidd 
conformity to the golden mutations of a passing h««, 
expanded their foliage of living green, unchanged 
amidst the bleakest ruins of winter, while the sten- 
browed year, old, wrinkled, and hoary, drew nesm 
and nearer his death-time. Ere long spring ctoe. 
As the grim darkness flees before the many-tiolfld 
dawn, until at last she stands blushing upon the eastcrt 
horizon in perfect beauty, so fled the stem winter be- 
fore the radiant footsteps of this flower-goddess. At 
her approach the wooing south- winds swept down- 
ward from their sky-built thrones, and stooping to 
the hill-tops, laid their soft fingers on the ezpandJDg 
buds, stealing a fragrance, and whispering their 
heaven-taught melody amongst the gaarled oU 
branches; then crept stealthily into the valley? below, 
and drinking in their rich gush of pleasant sounds, 
glided back exulting to their high oommunioa. The 
merry- voiced waters, freed from their icy fetters, and 
sparkling like a sheet of silver sheen, went danciiig 
and leaping on — on with a winged impetuosity to 
their ocean home. Anon, the yellow violets shook 
off" their winter slumbers, and opened their smiliqi 
cups to the arrowy sunshine ; then came a wealth of 
painted flowers, and soon the life-breathing spriig 
had attained its zenith. A thousand glad voices rose 
and swelled amid the forest's leaf- wrought canopy; 
its breezes were awake with spicy odors, and the bird 
warbled as life were new, and this creah'oa's mom. 
In the orchards, the peach-trees "were glorious with 
pink blossoms, sprinkling the tall, waving gra.«s with 
rosy flakes at every gush of the wooing zephjr, 
which, laden with sweetness, swept sighing acros 
the meadows. 

Anon, a spring sunset came on. The lurid doe of 
the sun wheeled slowly down to the western horizos. 
Pile on pile of clouds, heaped up in gorgeom mag- 
nificence, varying from red to purple, and from 
purple to gold, gathered* fantastically in the sky- 
now like a molten ocean with upliHing rocks, and 
then like toppling steeps whose summits reached the 
stars. Gradually the day went down behind the ever 
lasting hills, and the brilliant hues insensibly died 
away through all the variations of the many-tinted 
rainbow, until only a faint golden mellowness suf- 
fused the western sk}', slowly fading into a deep 
azure as it approached the zenith. At length twilight, 
twin sister to the cold, gray dawn, shrouded the 
heavens in misty ^imness. Universal silence seemed 
to pervade the whole face of nature. The voice of 
the feathered songsters was hushed in the grove, and 
the breeze, which all day long had refreshed the deep 
woods with its joyous ministrations, lulled into .still- 
ness, as if its kind office were now completed. Thea 
the brighter stars came out, one by one, and assumed 
their sapphire thrones in the vaulted cerulean, asd 
the round, bright front of the full moon floated over 
the eastern mountains, whose dark umbrage glowed 
with the silver glories of the thronging night— the 
night whose morrow had but its dawn for Divid 
White, the condemned felon. Ten long, weary 
months had come and passed away with their pomp 
\axi^ t(iw\A\\Qi\) finding and leaving hhn withia t 
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prison's walls ; and now, the lapse of a few short, rapid 
hours would behold a tenement in ruins, and a soul 
set free. Another day-break, and he would know 
the untried and unimaginable realities of a shoreless 
eternity, from whose everlasting portals men have 
so often shrunk back appalled. Oh, what a bewildering 
rush of thoughts crowded upon his mind. He stood by 
the prison-window, through whose iron bars came 
trooping the silent moonbeams, lighting up his counte- 
nance, ghastly and contracted with anguish, then 
flashing along the darkness, rested upon the floor in 
mellow radiance. At the farthermost verge of the 
western borison, just where the gray outlines of the 
mountains stood forth like shadows against the deep 
blue of the sky, huge masses of clouds piled them- 
selves up into strange and fastastic forms, indistinct 
and dark, from whose bright centre, ever and anon, 
leaped the fierce lightning, like the tongues of a thou- 
sand adders forked in flame, and boomed the loud 
thunder as the din of a far-ofil)attle. While he gased, 
old memories thronged from the past ; the fount of 
tears sent up its gushing libations, and he buried his 
face in his hands, and strove to pray. Oh, how 
sorrow, and suffering, and solitude, and the certainty 
of a near death bow the strong spirit ! It may have 
become darkened by fierce and unruly passions; 
grown callous and crime^stained amklst the roll of 
years, and almost destitute of a single virtuous im- 
pulse, yet, for a time, imder such circumstances, a 
softness will gather about the heart ; a thousand little 
harps, untuned before, quiver with a rich gush of 
melody, and the angel in our nature spring up and 
assert its inflq^nce. But no cHie, in whom the mind 
has not been crushed or debilitated by the decay of 
the body, has stood upon time's furthest brink in per- 
fect ooosciousoess, as David White did at that mo- 
ment, without thinking with an aching intensenesson 
the dread hour when life must end; and as he leaned 
his head against the iron bars of the narrow lattioe, 
the balmy breese laying its cool hands upon his 
feverish brow, and the soft moonlight playing upon 
his wan features like the kiss of a tender bride, his 
soul was wrought with a stem agony, and his frame 
with a shudder— for dark thoughts and sad images of 
death and eternity came thronging — for no Jbsvswbs 
there to light the breathless darkness of the grave — 
no Hope stood by to point exultant to a sinless 
heaven !— for him, futurity was a dark and impene- 
trable gulf, without a wanderer or a voice. 

Suddenly he started. An overpowering, yet un- 
utterable awe crept over him— a fearful but undefined 
sensation — a presentiment that something terrible was 
about to happen. He strove to shake it ofl; but could 
not — like an icy thrill it ran, slow and curdling, 
through his veins. A low rustling, as of silken 
drapery, struck upon his ear. He turned to know 
the cause, and leaned eagerly forward. A shriek, 
wild and agonizing, burst from his pallid lips; his 
hair stood upright, and his arms fell nerveless to his 
side— his blood ebbed back upon the heart, returned 
with tenfold violence throughout his system, seemed 
to thicken, and then stagnate; his pulses botraded, 
staggered and oMsed ; cold moisture bathed his win 



forehead, and his whole frame appeared stiflening 
with the death-chill. A few feet distant, by a win- 
dow the very counterpart of the one near which he 
stood, loomed forth a shape — a substance, yet it cast 
no shadow — ^the moonlight shone through it, resting 
on the floor like slightly tarnished silver. He looked 
on speechless and motionless ; his whole soul concen- 
trated into an intense and aching gaze. At first, it 
floated before his fixed and dilating vision, indistinct 
and mist-like ; but, as he gazed, it assumed the out- 
line of a human form — then the features of Mary 
White, the foster-sister whom he had murdered. The 
apparition grew still plainer. The ghastly counte- 
nance ; the fallen lip ; the sightless eye, dull and open 
with a vacant stare; the deep, solemn, mysterious 
repose which ever acconfpanies the aspect of death ; 
the deep wound near the heart, from which gushed 
life's crimson torrent, falling at her feet without a 
sound— -each — all, for one short, passing, fearful, 
-agonizing moment, trembled into terrible distinctness. 
Then she lifted an arm reeking with blood, and point- 
ing through the window at a new-made gibbet and 
its dangling rope, smiled a faint and sickly smile, and 
vanished as a dying spark. The trance passed from 
his spirit, and nature recommenced her operations 
like the clanking of a vast machinery. Yet his eye, 
as if it could not recover from its vision of terror, 
remained glaring upon the spot where the spectre 
had been ; and it \i'a8 not until several minutes had 
elapsed that the sharp agony which had contracted 
his features died away. He sprung forward with a 
wild cry, but the echo alone replied. Jlo voioe but 
his own awoke the awful stilhiess, pul JKss it reigned 
around him. The stars glittered as brightly, the moon 
shone as gloriously, and, as 'he held his breath, the 
faint and confused murmur of the distant water-fall, 
and the caroling of the night-wind in the gnarled old 
forest, almost seeming to be a part of the silence, 
came up through the window to his ear as distinctly 
and steadily as ever— every thing belied the scene he 
had just witnessed. Was it a dream ? He grasped 
his arm until it pained him — he was awake — there 
was no change— all appeared as it had been. He 
attempted to shake the iron ban of the lattice — they 
were firm in their sockets. He groped his way to 
the other side of the room, passed his hands along 
the walls — nothing but darkness was there. He stood 
where first he bad stood when he beheld the appari- 
tion — ^the unearthly visitant was there no longer. He 
bent forward, and strained an aching gaze — in vain; 
nothing underwent a change. Then he felt that he 
had seen the dead — the murdered. His mind recoiled 
upon itself, and the very marrow in his bones crept 
at the thought. He flung himself upon his pallet, 
and for the himdredth time strove to sleep, ^lack 
despair had eaten down into his very heart's* cove, 
and remorse, like an old vulture, gnawed at his vitals ; 
yet for a few brief, agonizing moments he slept, but 
only as the fiends of hell might be supposed to sle^. 
A dream, a series of change and torture, bewildering 
and terrible, came, like a blight, over his spin't. 

Now he felt the cold hand of death upon his brow, 
and his whole body teoBifld to bA mkrjju£sgw > A ^ v 
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mass of ice. His blood waxed thick in its courses; 
his heart staggered, fluttered, gave one agouixiog 
throb, and for a moment ceased to pul&ate ; cold dews 
gathered on his brow, and a stinging sensation per- 
vaded his whole system ; his eyelids trembled, and 
the balls rolled, gave out a dying lustre, glazed, grew 
fixed and sightless in their sockets — ^ihen came the 
last convulsive and impotent contest with the King 
of Terrors — ^the groan, the gasping breath, the half- 
uttered words upon the quivering lip— the death- 
rattle, the soulless face, and the pulseless silence. 
He recovered. Above him was a sky of livid flame, 
upon whose high zenith dread darkness sat enthroned. 
Around him spread a shoreless ocean of molten fire. 
No wave agitated its placid bosom — no sound — no 
wind breathed over its fearful stillness. A lone rock, 
cold, barren, and dismal, yet like an oasis in a desert, 
liAed its gray summit from the sluggish surface. 
Upon this he stood, rigid and motionless, likea marble 
statue on its pedestal; and, ever and ever, around 
and above him, rushed to and fro shadowy forms, 
upon whose countenances was engraven unutterable 
anguish. Suddenly, over the vast and dreary pro- 
found, went the low, deep, muffled tolling of a bell, 
bursting on the red air like the knell of hope, peace, 
and mercy, lost forever to another soul. As it ceased, 
the boundless sea of ebbless and unextingui^hable 
flame, that glowed with a lurid but intolerable light 
at his feet, began to uplift in one mighty and unbroken 
mass. Slowly — slowly it rose up — up — up, imtil the 
liquid fire was frothing, and the sky and ocean seemed 
to blend — tM^ flowed back, returned, and closed 
hissing aroion him. A groan, deep, intense, and 
fearful, bubbled up in a gush of blood, and echoed in 
the distance like fiendish'laughier. Higher and higher 
rose the living flames. They were about to close 
over him — ^his head sunk upon his bosom, and a voice 
— the voice of her whom he had murdered, shrieked 
in his ear — " The Ocean of Remorse !" 

" A change came o'er the spirit of his dream." 
He stood upon the narrow verge of an awful preci- 
pice. Night, black, ray less night, enshrouded the 
yawning gulf below, save that, ever and anon, 
hideous and fleshless forms — skeletons wrought in 
lurid and undying flame — strode to and fro within 
the thick panoply of gloom; while, at intervals, 
howls of despair came up from its midst, like howls 
from the lips of the damned in bell. With a thrill of 
horror, he turned hurriedly from the scene, and cast 
his despairing eyes heavenward. In the centre of a 
massive cloud, burning with the brilliancy of a sum- 
mer sunset, appeared a vast city, with domes and 
palaces of pearl and ruby, and whose gates were 
gates of burnished gold. As he gazed, they were 
flung §pen on silent hinges, and a host, clothed in 
spotless white, entered their portals, welcomed with 
swelling anthems and seraphic songs. Then the 
toppling precipice began to reel and stagger beneath 
hia feet— a fierce bright flame bur^t from amidst (he 
night below, more brilliant than the sun's intensest 
ray. It drank up the darkness, and filled the gulf 

ll^Uqua fire. It flashed through his eye-balls like . ^ .. „„; 

« ffbiice of i^tniog. He fell lus fooiho\d loXtet o!i\ Ti«.\>^t\\fcN^ V\\ ^xa^Vj \Wma si draam ! 



the eve of its awful rush of destruction, and toiacd 
to flee, but started aside with a wild cry. The out 
voice was in his ear, and it shrieked in exultiof 
tones — " The Murderer's Doom !" 

But where was the mother during these fearful tad 
agonizing moments ! Had shs forgotten the son thtt 
once nestled on her bosom ? Had she forsaken the 
child she bore, now that the dark hoar of adversity 
had come ? Ah ! no. It is not a mother's nature to 
forget or to forsake I Though crime and infamy en- 
shroud his name ; though base heartlessness and vik 
ingratitude shut-to the portals of his soul ; thou^ he 
fling 00" the hoarded wealth of her aflections as the 
oak the clinging ivy when the storm comes, yet the 
mother will love— must love — it is the thirst of her 
immortal nature. No, no ! Widow White had not 
forgotten, neither had she forsaken her son. Villain 
as he was, and stained with the blood of her foster- 
child, her heart warmed toward him — the mother vnt 
the mother still! Though absent, her mind wai 
racked with agony— stern agony. For hours had she 
paced up and down her dim-lit chamber, her hands 
folded across her breast, and her eyes fixed upon the 
floor— thought and feeling were busy. To the casod 
observer her features exhibited scarcely an evidence 
of internal emotion ; but the arched lip, bloodlew 
with pressure, and the swollen veins upon her high 
forehead betokened how severe was the struggle go> 
ing on within. There are some persons wiio can 
stand by the bedside of a dying relative, and, with 
an almost unruffled countenance, behold him stifiBened 
in the cold arms of death— who can look upon the 
corpse for the last time, follow it to tlie grave, and 
see it laid beneath the heavy sod w^ith so little appa- 
rent concern, that the beholder considers him heart- 
less ; but draw aside (he curtain which separales the 
inner from the outer being, and the features of the 
spirit are seen to be distorted with anguish. To this 
class of individuals belonged Widow White. Oh. 
how she felt as she trod to and fro within that dim-lit 
room! Her son — her only son, in the endearing 
playfulness of whose infantile smiles she had tc 
often exulted ; upon whose boyish accents she haJ 
so frequently hung with transport, and for whom she 
had pictured out such a bright and glorious future, 
was a condemned felon, and the morrow would open 
its great eye upon him for the last time. The lapse 
of Another day ! — and that son, so cherished, and sc> 
fondly loved, would fill a murderer's grave, and she 
would look upon his face no more. She knew that 
it was appointed for all to '* pass through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death," but Vhat a horrible, 
detestable, and ignominious death was his ! Could 
it be true ? Was he— her son, in the prime of man- 
hood and enjoyment— the life-blood coursing freeh- 
and strongly throughout his system— unshattered br 
disease — to die — to be a sport for the winds — to hang 
— ay — ay— to hang !— to be cut down — to be thro^ 
into the coffin, blackened, distorted, and hideow, the 
rope still around his neck — to be laid in the ground 
with infamy around his name — to rot — to be a ban- 
quet for the worms? Horror of horrors ! She would 
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Thus that agony-fraught night lapsed away, and 
the morning, which, from the birth of creation, has 
never failed, dawned once more — dawned as it ever 
dawns, bright, glorious, and magnificent, bearing the 
impress of a mighty God. That morning witnessed 
a terrible — ^a horrible scene. Another human being 
took his exit from the transitory splendors of this de- 
caying world, and entered upon the untried and un- 
imaginable realities ef a futurity, whose secrets none 
can ever know until the silver chord is loosened, and 
the golden bowl is broken. Upon what state of ex- 
istence David White entered when eternity closed 
its everlasting portals, and the enfranchised spirit 
went up to the Eternal Judge, it is not for me to say. 
God is just, and whatever was apportioned, it was 
good and right. Let it suffice to know, that, be his 



doom what it may, it is irrevocable— sealed for- 
ever. 

From that eventful day, Widow White became 
thinner and paler, and the expression of her counte- 
nance was that of a, strong heart in ruins, and with 
its energies prostrated. Three weeks went by, and 
she, too, was gone. They carried her out froiA the 
desolate homestead, and laid her cold remains be- 
neath the grassy sod, where neither the war of the 
elements, nor of human passions could ever disturb 
her more. Since then many years have lapsed away 
into the dim and shadowy pest, and now, a sunken 
grave alone marks the last resting-place of Widow 
White — ^the victim of a broken heart, and of her own 
injudicious education of a son in his infancy and boy- 
hood. 



THE REAL AND THE IDEAL. 



ST KAaiOIf H. BAKD. 



., the nnnuices ! the beautiful fancies ! 
We fling roond our thoughts of a poet ; 
How can we believe that the web which we weave 
Has no solid basis below it ? 

Youth, beauty and grace— a soul-speaking face, 

And eyes full of genius and fire ; 
The so^t dark hair, with a curl here and there ; 

All this, without fail, we require. 

A warm feeling heart, aflectation or art 

Unknown to its deepest re c esi e e ; 
A brow fair and high, where her thoughts open lie 

To him who admiringly gazes. 

But let this bright thought, this idol, be brought 

To nearer and closer inq;>ection — 
Alas! 'tis a dream! *t is a straying sunbeam, 

Of far more than human perfection. 

Then turn for awhile from the heavenly smil^ 
That haunts thy fond fancy, young dreamer ; 

Turn from the ideal to gaze on the real. 
And see if she be what yon deem her. 

She is young, it is true, her eyes dark and blue. 
But sadly deficient in lustre. 



While often is seen in one hand a pen, 
In the other a mop or a duster. 

Her hair, of a shade inclining to red. 

Is tied up and carefully braided ; 
And the forehead below (not as white the snow) 

By no drooping ringlet is shaded. 



Her little hands wri^e,'but they 're n 
With marks of food usage they 'r 

While the face, once so fair, has been 
Until 't is considerably freckled. 



sn VHed 



,ys white, 
ed, 
by the air« 



She has her full part o( a true woman's art, 
Her share of a woman's warm feeling ! 

She knows what to hide, with a true woman's pride, 
When the world would but scorn the revealix^. 

This earth is no place fancy beauties to trace, 

Or seek for perfection uncertain ; 
Then why mourn our fate, when sooner or late, 

Reality peeps through the curtain. 

But if we must cling to the form lingering 

And cherished within us so dearly. 
We must gaze from afar, as upon some bright star, 

And never approach it more nearly. 



THE HUMAN VOICE. 
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Wb all love the music of sky, earth and 
The chirp of the cricket— the hum of the 
The wind-harp that swings from the bough of the tree— 

The reed of the rude shepherd boy : 
All love the bird-carols when day has begun, 
When rock-fountains gush into song as they run, 
When the stars of the mom sing th«r hymns to the san, 

And hills clap their bands in their joy. 

a9* 



All love the invisible lutes of the air— 

The I li^ii that vibrate to the hands of the fair— 

Whose minstrelsy brightens the midnight of oare. 

And steals to the heart like a dove : 
But even in melody there is a choice, 
And, though we in all her sweet nmnbets rejoiee. 
There 's none thrills the son! like the tones of the voice. 

When breathed by the beingt we love. 
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VENICE AS IT WAS, AND AS IT IS, 



[written in 1826.1 
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Bbioht glancing in the sun's last rays, 

The Fairy City rose to view : 
It seemed to " swim in air"— a blaze 

Of parting glory round she threw. 

Midst silent halls and mouldering towers, 
And trophies fallen from side to side. 

Awe-struck, I saw a few brief hours, 
The gn^fe of Venice' rained pride. 

, Light from her native surge she sprung, 
The Venus of the Adrian wave ; 

And o*er the admiring nations flung 
The spell of *' Bbaututitl and Bbavs.'' 

Her Winged Lion's terror shook 

The Sultan's throne :— o'er prostrate piles, 
" Breaker of Chains," she proudly spoke 

Her mandate to a hundred isles. 

Astonished Europe saw that hour 
Her blind old chieHain guide her wars, 

And (trte<, in one brief season, pour 
Her fury on Byzantium's towers ! 

Saw when in Mark's proud porch, 
Abased in dust the eastern crown was laid. 

And when, with frantic pride, she placed 
Her fooiAP Barbarosa's fie«ul ! 
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Gone, limiPlream ! wealth, pomp and power ! 

And Learning's toils, so nobly urged ! 
Doomed 'neath a tyrant's lash to cower, 

She gnaws the chain she once had forged. 

And still that tyrant bids to stand. 

In mockery of her former state. 
Those emblems of her wide command. 

The three tall Masts where glory sate : 

And high upreared on column proud. 
And glaneing to the wide-spread sea, 

Her Wing^ Lion stands, aloud 
To tell a nation's infamy ! 

Oh, how unlike the day, when round 
Those Masts and 'neath that Lion's wiug<i, 



Exulting thousands throngea the groand, 
And spoke the fate of distant kings. 

When brightly in the morning beam 
Her galleys, ranged in stem array, 

Impatient stood, till Pontiffs came 
To bless the parting warrior's way. 

They go beneath the drum's long roll. 
The cymbal's clang, the trumpet's breath ; 

While Beauty's glances fire the sool. 
And Honor smooths the road to death. 

Tread now that court ! The unbended sail 
Flaps idly in the passing wind ; 

And dark below, each dull canal 
Is stagnant as its ovmer^s mind ! 

Yet here, how many a burning soul 
Has poured at moon-lit eve the song, 

While conscious Beauty, panting, stole 
To hear the strain her praise prolong ! 
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Hark to that shout ! Her nobles come, 
In many a galley ranged, and gay 

With waving flag and nodding plume, 
To grace fair Venice' bridal day. 

See ! on the foremost prow, a Hng 
In form— eye— soul !— again 

The exulting Doge has c<ut th» ri$ig 
That weds him to the Adrian Main ! 



Mark note that wretch with downcast eye, 
And abject mien, once free, once bruve ! 

It is the PeopU^s Doge! and he 
Is now an Austrian tyrant's slave.* 

And she, the Beautiful One, lies 
Fallen to earth ; while by her side 

Moulder her towers and palaces, 
T%e grave o/" Vkxice' ruined pride ! 

* I have here used the license, in order to carry oaX 
contrast, of supposing that the Office of Doge^ like mus 
the institutions of Venice, is preserved bv the Ansti 
government ; though I believe it has been abolii4ied. 



SONG. — THOU REIGN'ST. SUPREME. 



THOt; reign'st supreme, love, in my heart, 

O'er every secret thought ; 
Thou canst not find the smallest part 

Where thou abidest not. 
All blest emotions, every sense 

Are consecrate to thee ; 
Would that affection so intense, ^ 

B«t filled thy heart for me ! 

Thou reign'st supreme, love, eyes that burn 

With the soul's resUess fire. 
Their Uqoid glances on me turn, 

Y0t BO foad tkoughu inspire. 
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E'en in that hour for thee I long. 

Like a wild bird set free ; 
Ah ! would that love so true and strong 

But filled thy heart for me ! 

Thou reign'st supreme, love, while I live 

Thine shall be every breath ; 
And be thou near me to receive 

My last fond sighs in death ; 
Thus to expire were joy, were bliss, 

May such my portion be ! 
Oh ! would that love as deep as this. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FACTORY GIRL. 

A SKETCH OF EVERYDAY LIFE. 



BT XU. JOtSFH C. irXAL. 



For naught its power to Stbzroth can teach 
Like E1CULA.T10M — and Bndkatob.. Schiluol. 

{Coneiuded from page 092.) 



CHAPTER in. 



THS BBTUBN — THE LOSS. 



How vexatioiB is delay of any kind when one^s 
mind is prepared for a journey, ** made up to go/' as 
a good aunt used to say. Mary grew anxious and 
almost impatient as April passed and found her still 
an inhabitant of the city of looms and spindles. The 
more so, that spring was the favorite season, and 
she longed to watch its coming in the haunts of her 
childhood ; and in the busy, bustling atmosphere by 
"W^ichshe was surrounded, none gave heed to the steps 
of '^ the light-footed maiden," save that our heroine's 
companions availed themselves of the balmier air to 
dress more gayly. In our larger cities the ladies are 
the only spring blossoms. It is they who tell us by 
bright tints and fabrics, that the time has come when 
nature puts on her gay appareling ; yet it is in vain 
that they imitate the lilies of the field, there is a grace, 
a dflicacy in those frail blossoms, that art never 
can rival. 

Mary had so longed for the winter to pass, she had 
even counted the daj's that must intervene before 
she cduld hope to see her mother, and all the dear 
ones at home. The little gifts she had prepared for 
them were looked over again and again; and each 
time some trifle had been added until she almost 
began to fear she was growing extravagant. But she 
worked cheerfully, and most industriously, through 
the pleasant days, and when evening came, she 
would dream, in the solitude of her little room, of the 
meeting so soon to arrive. 

" A letter for you, Mary — from home, I imagine," 
said her gay friend, Lizzie Ellis, bursting into her 
room one bright May morning. " I called at the post- 
office for myself and foimd this, only. It 's too bad 
the people at home don't think enough of their sister 
to write once a month ; but I 'm not sorry that your 
friends are more punctual. There's good news for 
you, I hope, or you'll be more mopish than ever." 

*< Mary's lip quivered as she looked up. The 
instant the sheet was unfolded in her hand, she saw 
that it bore no common message. There was but a 
few lines written in a hurried, nervous manner; and 
as her eye glanced hastily over the page, she found 
that she -was not mistaken. 

" Poor little Sue is very ill," said she, in reply to 
her friend's anxious queries ; ** mother has written for 
me to come directly, or I may never see her again" 



— her tone grew indistinct as she ceased to speak ; 
and leaning her face upon Lizzie's shoulder, a burst 
of tears and choking sobs relieved her. Poor Sue — 
and poor Mary! It would not have been so hard 
could she have watched by her sister's bedside and 
aided to soothe the pain and the fear of the dear little 
one who had from the time of her birth been Mary's 
especial care. 

Delay had before been vexatious, but it was now 
agony. The few hours that elapsed before she was 
on the way, were as weeks to Mary's impatient 
spirit; and then the miles seemed ao endless, the 
dreary road most solitary. The night was passed in 
sleepless tossing, and the afternoon of the second day 
found her scarcely able to control her restless agita- 
tion. She was then rapidly nearing home. Every 
thing had a familiar aspect ; the farm-houses— the 
huge rocks that lifted their hoary he^s by the road- 
side — the dark, deep woods— the ^^ge church — 
were in turn recognized. Then camRhe long ascent 
of the hill, which alone hid her home from view. 
Even that was at last accomplished, and she caught 
a glimpse of the dear old homestead, its rambling 
dark-brown walls, half-hidden by the clump of broad- 
leaved maples that clustered about it. Could it be 
reality, that she was once more so near all whom 
she loved? There was no deception ; it was not the 
delusive phantom of a passing dream ; her brother's 
glad greeting was too earnest ;'<ber mother's sobbed 
blessing too tender. After the i^pes and plans of 
many weeks, even months, such was her " welcome 
home." 

'* You are in time to see your sister once more," 
said Mrs. Gordon, as she released Mary from a fond 
embrace ; and a feeble voice from the adjoining room, 
a whisper, rather than a call, came softly to her ears. 

**Dear Susie — my poor darling!" were all the 
spoken words, as she clasped the little suflerer in her 
arms. The child made no sound, not even a murmur 
of delight escaped her wan lips. She folded her thin, 
pale hands about her sister's neck, and gently laying 
her head upon the bosom which had so often pillowed 
it, lay with her large spiritual eyes fixed upon those 
regardii% her so tenderly, as if she feared a motion 
might cause the loved vision to vanish. Fast flowing 
tears fell silently upon her face, but she heeded them 
not ; then came fierce pain, that distorted every fea- 
ture, but still no moan, no sound. 

"Speak to me, Sofie, will you not!" vdiispered 
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Mary, awed by the fixed, intense gaze of those 
mournful eyes. 

*' I knew you would come, sister, to see me once 
more before I go," was the murmured reply. "I 
knew God would let me meet you here, before he 
takes me to be an angel in heaven. I am ready 
now, for I said good-by to mother and Jamie, and all, 
long ago. I only waited for you, dear Mary. Kiss 
me, wont you — kiss me again, and call mother — ^I 
feel very strangely." 

Her mother bent over her, but she was not recog- 
nized ; her father took one of those emaciated hands 
within his own, but it was cold, and gave back no 
pressure. Awe fell upon every heart in that hushed 
and stricken group ; there was no struggle with the 
dark angel, for the silver chord was gently loosened. 
The calm gaze of those radiant eyes grew fixed, un- 
changeable—a faint flutter, and the heart's quick 
pulsations forever ceased— wings had been given 
that balmy eve to a pure and guileless spirit. 

Mary calmly laid the little form back upon the 
pillow. Her mother's hand closed the already droop- 
ing lids; a sweet smile stole gently round the mouth, 
and its radiance dwelt upon the marble forehead. 

" It is well with the child," said the bereaved 
parent — and her husband bending beside the bed of 
death, prayed fervently, while the sobs of his re- 
maining children fell upon his ears, that they might 
be also ready. 

" Oh, mother, how can I bear this ! how can you be 
so calm and resigned !" said Mary, as her mother sat 
down beside her in the twilight, and spoke of the 
sorrowful il!nM| of their faded flower. «I had 
planned so m^^for Susie ; I thought as much of her 
as of myself, and here are the books, and all these 
things that I thought would make her so happy ; she 
did not even see them. Why was she taken away, 
so good, so loving as she always was?" 

" And would you wish her back again, my child; 
has she not more cause to mourn for us, than we for 
her? Think— she has passed through the greatest 
suffering that mortal may know; she has entered 
upon a world the glory of which it ' hath not entered 
into the heart of man to conceive of;" and would 
you recall her to this scene of trial and temptation ? 
Rather pray, dear Mary, that we may meet her again 
in her bright and glorious home. I, her mother, 
though mourning for my own loneliness and bereave- 
ment, thank God that my child is at rest." 

" If I could only feel as you do, mother ; but I cannot. 
Poor Susie I" and Mary's tears burst forth afresh. 

She begged to be allowed to watch through the 
night beside the form of the lost one, even though she 
knew the spirit had departed. But her mother would 
not allow this — some young friends whom Mary 
could not greet that night, though she loved them 
very dearly, claimed the sad duty. And again, after 
a year of new and strange life, she found herself 
reposing in her own quiet room, with sighing trees, 
the voice of the brook, and the low cry of the solitary 
whippo-wil, to lull her to sweet sleep. 

It WM Sabbath morning, calm and \io\v. T\» 



bell of the little village church tolled sadly and itn- 
rentially, as the funeral train woimd through te 
shaded lane. All the young people for miles anwi 
had gathered in the churcfa-yard; and as the ocfia 
was borne beneath the trees that waved over It 
entrance, they joined in the prooeasion. It posed 
toward the place of worship, and for the last tim« thB 
form of their little friend entered the sacred walls. 

The simple coffin was placed in the broad central 
aisle, the choir sung a sweet yet mournful dirge; 
then the voice of music and of weeping was hushed, 
for the man of God communed, with faltering Toioe, 
with the Father in heaven, who had seen fit in hit 
mercy to take this lamb to his bosom; and when the 
prayer was ended, and an earnest and impressive 
address was made to those who had been bereaved, 
and those who sympathized with them, the friends 
and playmates of the little one clustered about the 
coffin to take a farewell glance of thoae lifeless yet 
beautiful features. 

The pure folds of the snowy shroud were gathered 
about the throat, and upon it were crossed the slender 
hands, in which rested a fading sprig of white violets, 
placed there by some friend, as a fit emblem of the 
sleeper. Her sunny curls were smoothly bound huk 
beneath the cap, and its border of trauaspareot Isoe, 
threw a slight shadow upon the deeply-frioged lids 
that were never more to be stirred. Oh! the ex* 
ceeding beauty and holiness of that childish face, ia 
its perfect repose! None shuddered as they gazed; 
the horror of death had departed ; but tears came to 
the eyes of many, as they bent down to kias that 
pure forehead for the last time. 

Aye, *Mhe last time!" for the lid was closei is 
the congregation passed, one by one, once more Into 
the church-yard, shutting out the light of day fram 
that still, pale face forever. The mother gajed no 
more upon her child- brother and sister must hence- 
forth dwell upon her loveliness but in memory— the 
father wept — and man's tears are scalding drops of 
agony. 

Many lingered until the simple rites were ended, 
and then turned away under the shade of sombre 
pines, to think of the loneliness that must dwell in 
the hearts of those from whom such a treasure had 
been taken ; and they, as they turned to a home that 
seemed almost desolate, tried in vain to sid>due the 
bitterness of their anguish. JTtsy had seen her grave 
— and who that has stood beside the little mound of 
earth that covers the form of some one loved and 
lost — has foi^otten the crushing agony that comea 
with the first full realization that all is over — that 
hope — prayer — ^lamentation — is of no avail, for the 
" grave giveth not up its dead until such a time as 
the mortal shall put on immortality." 

The dark hearse, with its nodding plumes, bears 
the rich man frcan his door, to a grave whose proud 
monument shall commemorate his life, be its deeds 
good or evil. Perhaps an almost endlese train of 
costly equipages follow ; and there are congregated 
many who seem to weep, but I question if in all that 
splendor there lingers half the love, or half the regret 
^N7\iiQll;i^Nn& Cell Coc ihe little one whose moiunfnl 
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burial "vn have recorded; or if the grave, "with its 
richly wrought pile of sculptured marble, be as often 
visited^nd wept over, as was the low, grassy mound 
nuukea only by a clambering rose-tree, whose pure 
petals, as* they floated from their stems, were sym- 
bols of the life and death of the village favorite. 

It was many days before the household of Deacon 
Gordon regained any thing like serenity; but the 
business of life must go on, come what may, and in 
the petty detail of domestic cares, the keenness of 
grief is worn away, and a mournful pleasure mingles 
with memories of the pa t. It was in t is case as 
in all others ; gradually it became less'painful to see 
everywhere around traces o( the child and the sister; 
they could talk of her with cahnness, and recall the 
many pleasant little traits of character which she 
had even at so early an age exhibited. The robin 
that she had fed daily, came still at her brother's 
call to peck daintily at the grain which he threw to- 
ward it. The pet kitten gamboled upon the sunny 
porch, or peered with curious face over the deep 
well, aa if studying her own reflection, unconscious 
that the one who bad to loved to watch her cease- 
less j^lay was gone forever. Even Mary could 
smilo at its saucy wa3rs ; and though the memory of 
her sister was ever present, she could converse 
without shedding tears, of her gentleness and truth, 
thanking God she had been taken from evil to come. 

Then she felt doubly attached to her mother. She 
was BOW the only daughter ; and though Mrs. Gordon 
seemed perfectly resigned, and even cheerful, she 
knew th.t many lonely and solitary hours would 
come when Mary was once more away. And James 
had to much to tell, for he, foo, was home for a few 
days of the spring vacation, the rest being passed 
in the poor student's usual employment — school 
teaching. They would wander away in the pleasant 
afternoon to the depths- of the cool green wood, and 
sit with the shadows playing about them, and the 
wind whispering mystic prophecies as it wandered 
by, recalling for each other the incidents of the past 
year, and speculating with the hopefulness of eager 
youth, on the dim and unknown future. 

A new friend sometimes joined them in their 
woodland walks. The young pastor of the village 
church, who had sorrowed with them at their sister's 
death, and who, having made Mary's acquaintance 
in a lime of deep affliction, felt more drawn toward 
her than if he had known her happy and cheerful for 
many years. Somehow they became less and less 
restrained in his presence, and at last James con- 
fided to him his hopes and prospects. Mary was 
not by when the disclosure was made, or she would 
have blushed at her brother's enthusiastic praise of 
the unwavering self-denial which had led her away 
from home and friends, and made her youth a season 
<* of toil and endeavor ;" and she might have won- 
dered why tears came to the eyes of their friend 
while he listened ; and why he so earnestly besought 
James to improve to the utmost the advantages thus 
put before him. Allan Loring was alone in the world, 
and almost a stranger to the people of his charge, 
for he had been scarce a twelvemonth among them. 



Of a proud and somewhat haughty family, and pre- 
judiced by education, he had in early youth looked 
upon labor of the hands as a kind of degradation ; 
but the meek and humble faith which he taught, and 
which had chastened his spirit, made him now fully 
appreciate the loving and faithful heart, which Mary 
in every act eiliibited, and he looked upon her with 
renewed interest when next they met 

Again the time drew near when Mary was to * 
leave her home. A month had passed of mingled 
shadow and sunshine within those dear walls. It 
was hard to part with her mother, who seemed to 
cling more fondly than ever to her noble-minded • 
daughter ; her father and Stephen, each in their blunt, 
honest way, expressed their sorrow that the time of 
her departure was 80 near at hand; but still Mary 
did not \^ver in her determination, though a word 
from her mother would have changed the whole 
color of her plans. That mother saw that for her 
children's sake it was best that they should part again 
(or a season — and she stifled the wish to have them 
remain by her side. So Mary went forth into the 
world once more with a stronger and bolder spirit, 
to brave alike the sneers and the temptations which 
might there beset her pathway ; with the blessings of 
her parents, the thanks of an idolized brother, and 
"a conscience void of offence," she could but be 
calmly happy, even though surrounded by ciroum- 
stances which often jarred upon her pure and delicate 
nature, and which would have crushed one less con- 
scious of future peace and present rectitude. 

Beside, Mr. Loring had seemed, she knew not 
why, to take a deep interest in all MLmovementa.^. 
He had begged permission, at parting, to write to^p^ 
her occasiona'ly; and his letters, full of friendly 
advice and inquiry, became a great and increasing 
source of pleasure. There was -nothing in them 
that a kind brother might not have addressed to a 
young and gentle sister; and Mary's replies were 
dictated in the same spirit of candor and esteem. 
So gradually her simple and childlike character was 
unfolded to her new friend, who encourageif all that 
was noble, and strove to check each lighter and 
vainer feeling which sprung up in her heart At 
times she wondered why one so wise and so good 
should seem interested in her welfare ; but gradually 
she ceased to wonder why he wrote, so that his 
letters did not fail to reach her. Still noisy and 
fatiguing labor claimed her daily care ; but in the long 
quiet evenings she found time for study and reflection ; 
thus becoming, even in that rude school, " a perfect 
woman, nobly planned." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB REWARD. 

Are you fond of tableaux ^ dear readers ? If so, 
let me finish my simple recital by placing before 
you two scenes in the life of our little heroine — some- 
thing after the fashion of dissolving views. 

Four years had passed since first we looked in 
upon that quiet country home. Four years of cheerful 
toil — of mingled trial— despondency and hope to 
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those who then gathered around that blazing hearth. 
One, as we have seen, had been taken to a higher 
mansion — others had gone forth into the world, strong 
only in noble hearts, firm in the path of rectitude. 
We have witnessed the commencement of the strug- 
gle, followed in part its progress — and now let us look 
to its end. No, not the end — ^for life is ever a struggle 
— there may be a cessation of care for a season, but 
till the weary journey be accomplished, who shall 
say that all danger is passed. 

It was the annual examination at one of our largest 
New England female schools. The pretty seminary- 
building gleamed through the clustering trees that 
lovingly encircled it, and its snowy pillars and por- 
ticoes — vine-wreathed by fairy-fingers— gave it an 
air of lighmess and grace which village architecture 
rarely shows. Now the shaded path which led to its 
entrance was thronged, as group after group pressed 
upward. Carriages, from the simple " Rockaway" 
to equipages glittering with richly plated harness, 
and drawn by lery, impatient steeds, stood thickly 
around. It was the feptival-day of the village, and 
each cottage was filled to overflowing — for strangers 
from all parts of the Union were come to witness 
the debut of the sister, the daughter, or the friend. 

Many were the bright eyes that scarcely closed in 
sleep the night preceding this eventful anniversary. 
There was so much to hope — so much to fear. " If 
I should fail," was repeated again and again; and 
their hearts throbbed wildly as the signal-bell was 
heard, which called them to pass the dread ordeal. 
Such a display of beauty — genuine, unadorned beauty 
—rarely greefphe eye of man. More than a hun- 
dred young girls, from timid fifteen to more assured 
one-and-twenty, robed in pure white, with tresses un- 
tortured by the prevailing mode, decorated only by 
wreaths of delicate wild flowers, or the rich coral 
berry of the ground-ivy, shaded by its own dark- 
green leaves. A simple sash bound each rounded 
form, qjid a knot of the same fastened the spotless 
dress about the throat. Then excitement flushed the 
cheeks which the mountain air had already tinged 
with the glow of health, and made bright eyes still 
brighter as they rested on familiar faces. 

The Exercises of the day went on, and yet those 
who listened and those who spoke did not weary. 
The young students had won all honor to themselves 
and their teachers ; and as iho shadows lengthened 
in the grove around them, but one class remained to 
be approved or censured. 

" Now sifter— there !" exclaimed a manly-looking 
Virginian, as the graduates came forward to the plat- 
form. " Who is that young lady at their head. I 
have tried all day to find some one that knew her, 
but she seems a stranger to all." 

*' Willi her hair in one plain braid, and large, full 
eyes? Oh, that is Miss Gordon; she has the vale- 
dictory, though why, I'm sure I don't know, for she 
has been in school but about a year, and Jenny 
Dowling, my room-mate, has gone through the whole 
course. Miss Gordon entered two years in advance. 
She was a factory girl, brother— just think of that ; 
and worked in Lowell three or four yeais. TAASi 



HarriaoB wished me to room with her thiaterm-te 
not I; there is too much Howard spirit in me totao> 
ciate with one no better than a servant-girl. Sc^s 
of them aeem to like her though; and bm^ot thi 
teachers, they are quite carried away with im. 
Miss Harrison had the impertinence to say to nc 
only last week, that I would do well to take patien 
by her. Not in dress, I hope^" and the yomg 
girl's lip curled, as she contrasted her own richly 
embroidered robe with the simple mnslin wfaick 
Mary Gordon wore. 

Clayton Howard had not attended to half that his 
sister said, (dt with low and earaest voioe Mary 
had conunenced reading the farewell address which 
she, as head of her class, had been chosen to prepare 
in its behalf; and his eyes were riveted on the timid 
but graceful girl. We have never spoken of our 
heroine's personal attractions, choosing first to display 
if possible, the beauty of* heart and character which 
her humble life exhibited. The young Sonthemer 
thought, as he eagerly listened, that the flattered ail 
richly attired belle of the fisshionable walering^plsee 
he had just left, was nothalf as worthy of tlie honsge 
which she received, as was this lowly maidet. U 
beauty consists in regularity of features, Mary wonU 
have little in the eye of those who dwell 19*011 osl- 
line alone ; but there was a high intelligence beamisg 
from her full, dark eyes, a sweet smile ererphtyisf 
about the small exquisitely formed mouth, sed s 
mass of soft, rich hair, smoothly braided hack, added 
not a little to perfect the contour of her qosenly head. 

Her voice grew tremulous with deep feelii^ ai 
she proceeded, her ejres were shaded by galhsring 
tears, and when, in behalf of those who were sboei 
to leave this sheltered nook, she bade farewell to ths 
companions whose love and sympathy had aads 
their school days pleasant; the teachers wbo hid 
been their friends as well as guides ; scarce one ia 
that crowded hall deemed it weakness to weep 
with those now parting. Never more eonld those 
cherished friends meet again ; they were going forth, 
each on a separate mission, and thopgh in after 
years, greetings might pass between them, the heart 
would be utterly changed. The unreserved confi- 
dence, the warm afiection of girlhood passes fnever 
away, when rude contact with the world has chilled 
trust and childlike faith. And they knew this, thoqgh 
it vns felt more fully in after years. 

But tears were dried, as the enthusiasm which 
lighted the face of the reader— as her topic turned to 
their future life — ^was communicated to those who 
listened. She spoke to her classmates of the duties 
which devolved on them as wcnnen ; of the strength 
which they should gather in life's sunshine, for the 
storm and the trial which ioould come. That their 
part in life was to shed a hallowed but unseen in- 
fluence over its strife and discord — 

« Sitting by the fireside of the heart 
Feeding it flames." 
" In that stillness which best becomes a woman, 
Calm and holy.'' 

And when she ceased, and the gathered crowd 

turned slowly from the threshold, many heaiU— 

^ \)eaXm% m ^stoxuSi vbii toanl^ bosoms-^feh sCroqger 
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and purer for the words they had that hour listened 
to, from one who, young as she was, had learned 
to think, and to act, with a sound judgment, and bold 
independence in the cause of truth, which shamed 
them in their vacillation. 

Young Howard was leaning behind a vine- 
wreathed pillar, to VTatch the one in whom he had 
that day become strangely interested. His heart beat 
fast as she approached his hiding-place, and then 
sunk within him, as he noted the warm blush which 
stole over her face, as two gentlemen, whom he had 
not before noticed, came to greet her. 

''Dear sister,'' said one, kissing her burning 
cheek, *' have I not reason to be proud of you.'* 

The other, older by ten 3rears than the first speaker, 
grasped the hand which she timidly extended to him, 
and whispered, "I, too, am proud of my future 
wife." 

Howard did not hear the words, but the look 

which accompanied that warm pressure of the hand 

did not escape him. It destroyed at once hopes, 
which he had not dreamed before were fast rising in 

his breast, and he turned almost sadly away from 
that happy group to join his sister. 

" See,'* said the young girl, as she took his arm, 
'* there is Mr. Loring, one of the finestplooking men 
I know of, and belongs to as proud family as any in 
Biatdn, yet he is going to throw himself away on 
Mary Gordon. To be sure he is only a poor country 
clergyman, but he might do better if he chose, I'm 
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sure. 

Her brother thought that was hardly possible, 
though he did not nay so ; neither did he add — lest he 
should vex his foolishly aristocratic sister — that but 
for Mr. Ix>ring the chances were that she would be 
called upon, so far as his inclinations were con- 
cerned, to receive Miss Gordon not as a room-mate, 
but as a sister, before the yeu was ended. 

CHAPTER V. 

THE BRIDE A!«D THE WIFE. 

A Stranger would have asked the reason of the 
commotion in the village, though every one of its in- 
habitants, from highest to lowest, knew that it was 
the morning of their pastor's bridal. None, not even 
the oIde.4t and gravest of the community, wondered — 
or shook their heads in disapprobation of the choice. 
They had known Mary Gordon from her earliest 
childhood — ^they saw her now an earnest and thought- 
ful woman, with a heart to plan kind and charitable 
deeds, and a hand that did not pause in their execu- 
tion. They knew, moreover, that for two years she 
had refused to take new vows upon herself because 
she felt that her mother needed her care; but now 
that health once more reigned in the good deacon's 
dwelling, she was this day to become a wife, and 
leave her father's roof, for a new home and more 
extended duty. 

Again we look upon the village church, but it is 
no mournful procession that passes up its shaded 
aisles. Thfre are white-robed maidens thronging 
around, and men with sun-burned facet. Children, 



too, scarce large enough to grasp the flowers which 
they tear from the shrubs that climb to the very win- 
dows of the sanctuary ; and through the crowd comes 
the bridal train. Mary Gordon, leaning upon the arm 
of her betrothed, is more beautiful than ever, for a 
quiet dignity is now added to the grace that ever 
marked her footsteps ; and he, in the pride of his 
manhood, looks with pride and tenderness upon her. 

The deacon is there, with his heavy, good-natured 
face, lighted by an expression of profound content ; 
and his wife is by his side, looldng less calm and 
placid than usual, though she is very happy. It may 
be that she fears for her daughter's future welfare, 
thoi^ that can scarcely be when the dearest wish 
of her heart is about to be fulfilled; or, perhaps, as 
her eye wanders from the gay group around her, it 
rests upon a little grassy mound not far away, and 
she is thinking of one who would have been the 
fairest and the best beloved of alL 

Stephen seemed to feel a little out of place, as he 
stood there with a gay, laughter-loving maiden cling- 
ing to his arm ; but the happiest of all, if we may 
judge from the exterior, was James ; arrived but the 
night before, after an absence of nearly two years. 
He had just been admitted to the bar, and Mr. Hall, 
who was present at the examination, said it was rare 
to meet with a young man of so much promise, and 
knowing his untiring industry, he had little doubt of 
his success in after life. So James — now a manly- 
looking fellow of three-and-twenty~was, after the 
bride, the observed of all observers ; and not a few 
of the bride's white-robed attendants put on their 
most witching smile when he addresMd them. 

Despite of all the sunshine and festivity at a lH>idal, 
there is to me more of solemnity, almost sadness, in 
the scene than in any other we are called upon to 
witness, save that more mournful rite, when dust is 
returned to dust. There is a young and often thought- 
leas maiden, taking upon herself vows which but few 
understand, in the depth of their import, vows last- 
ing as life, and on the full performance of them de- 
pends, in a great measure, the joy or misery of her 
future years. Then, too, in her trust and innocence, 
she does not dream that change can come, that the 
loved one will ever be less considerate, less tender, 
than at the present hour. True, she has been told 
that it may be «o— but the thought is not harbored for 
an instant. "He never could speak coldly or un- 
kindly to me," she murmurs, as eyes beaming with 
deep affection meet her own. Then, too, the proud 
man that stands beside her, may be but taking that 
gentle flower to his bosom, to cast it aside when its 
perfume may have become less grateful — leaving it 
crushed and faded; or, worse still — and still more 
improbable, though it is sometimes so— there may be 
poison lurking in the seemingly pure blossom, that 
will sting and embitter his future life. Oh, that 
woman should ever prove false to the vow of her 
girlhood! 

All these thoughts, I say, and many more scarcely 
less sorrowful, come to my mind when I look upon 
a bridal; and tears will start, unbidden it is true, 
when the facet of thoie around are radiant with 
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smiles. But perhaps few have learned with me the 
truthful lesson of the poet — 

" Hope's gayest wreaths are made of earthly flowers— 

Thiugs that are made to fade, and fade away, 
Ere they have blossomed for a few short hoars." 

How could I call up such a train of sombre thought 
when speaking of Mary Grordon's marriage? None 
doubted her husband^s truth, her own deep devotion, 
as they crowded aroimd when the simple rite was 
ended to cong^tulate them, and breathe a fervent 
wish that their joy might increase as the years of 
their life rolled onward. They went forth from that 
quiet church with new and strange feelings springing 
up, and as Mary looked upon the throng who still 
reiterated their friendly wishes, she felt an inward 
consciousness that God had blessed and stistained her 
through those years of trial and probation. 

*' Who would have thought that the deacon's Mary 
would ever have grown up such a fine woman?" 
said Atmty Grould, as she wiped her spectacles upon 
the comer of her new gingham apron. '* The deacon 
himself aint got much sperit in him, and as for Miss 
GordoHj I don't believe she ever whipped one of 
them children in her Ij|fe. She always let 'em have 
their own way a great deal too much tcT suit me. 
Jest think of her letting Mary go off to Lowell, in 
the midst of that city of iniquity, and stay three or 
four years, jest because James must be college 
larned. As if it war n't as respectable to stay to 
home and be a farmer, as his father and his grand- 
father was before him. I have n't much 'pinion of 
A»m, but Stephen Gordon is going to make the man. 
Steddy and industrious a'most as the deacon himself." 

So we see the differences of opinion which exist in 
the narrowest community; for Mrs. Hall, as she 
turned toward her own bright home, said to her hus- 
band that Mary Gordon was a pattern to the young 
girls now growing up in the village. But for her 
honest independence and hardihood in braving the 
opinion of the world, her family might have been 
living without education, and without refinement. 
Now she had won for herself the love of a noble 
heart — could see her brother successful through her 
efforts, and knew that their parents were happy in 
feeling that they were so. ^' She has been the sun 
of that household," replied her husband, *' and I 
doubt not will ever be t.he happiness of her own." 

They were silting alone— the newly made husband 
and wife— on the eve of their marriage-day. They 
were in their home, which was henceforth to be the 
scene of all their love and labors. The last kind 
friend had gone, and for the first time that day they 
could feel the calm, unclouded serenity which the 
end of a long and often wearisome toil had brought. 

The moonlight trembled through the shaded case- 
ment, and surrounded as with a halo the sweet, 
serious face that looked out upon the night; and far 
around, even to the rugged mountains tliat rose as 
sentinels over the green valley, earth and air were 
bathed in that pure and tender radiance. The flower- 
ing shrubs that twined about the little porch seemed 
to give forth a more delicious perfume than when 
toonbod by Hm mmHi wwm kiss. Tke iie\s\i\>otVn«\ 



orchards almost bending beneath the dusters of bob 
and blossoms that covered the green bouglis, wived 
gently in the light breeze that showered the smy 
petals as it passed upon the freshly springing pw 
beneath. The low cry of the whippo-wil came aow 
and then from a far-off wood; save that, and the 
rtistle of the vines clinging about the casement, ao 
sound broke the sabbath-like repose. The chnrcb— 
scarce a stone's throw from the little parsonage- 
stood boldly relieved by the dark trees whidi rcse 
beside it; and not far away — not too far for them to 
see by day the loved forms of its inmaten— tbey 
could distinguish the sloping roofs and brown wallt 
of Mary's early ho tie. 

The young bride turned from the scene without, 
and when she looked up into her hnsband^a face hs 
saw that her eyes were filled with tears. 

*' Are you not happy, my Mary V* said be, as hs 
drew her more closely to his bosom. 

'' Happy! oh, only too happy !" was the murmwed 
response, as he kissed the tears away. " I was bat 
thinking of my past life ; how strange it seems that I 
should have been so prompted, so giiided throqgh slL 
Then, stranger thad the rest that you should love one 
so humble, so ignorant as mjrself. I may tefl yon 
now — now that I am your own true wife, bow yoat 
love has been the happiness of many yean. Eie I 
dared to hope that your letters breathed more thitf t 
friendly interest — and believe me I would not in- 
dulge the thotight for an instant until you had given 
me the right so to do — though the wish would for an 
instant flit across my mind — I knew that one len 
wise, less noble than yourself would never gain the 
deep affection of my heart. I almost felt that I could 
live through life without dearer ties, if so you would 
always watch my path with interest, awarding, ai 
then, praise and blame. 

"But, strange as it may seem, you did love me 
through all, deeply, devotedly. Oh, what is there in 
me to deserve such affection ! and when I read thoK 
blessed word*. — ' I love you, Mary^ have loved you 
from an early period of our correspondence,' it 
seemed as if my heart were breaking with the ex- 
cess of wild happiness which rushed like a flood 
upon it. How could you love me ? what was there 
in me to create such an emotion?" 

Allan Loring thought that the wife wms far more 
beautiful than the maiden, as she stood encircled by 
his arms, gazing with deep earnestnessi as if she 
would read his very soul. 

'' I cannot tell you all there is in you to love and 
admire," said be, tenderly, ''and, indeed, my little 
wife would blush too -deeply at a recital of her own 
merits and graces. But this I now recall, that the 
first emotion of deep interest which I felt for you, 
arose as I listened to your brother's recital of )'our 
wonderful self-denial, and persevering effort for his 
sake. I saw, young as you were, the germ oft 
high and noble nature, besit developed, believe me, 
in the rough and untoward circumstances by which 
you were surrounded. I wrote to you at first, thinking, 
perhaps, to aid you in the struggle for knowledge 
^i!Avcu\\i\ vbA «& >io>a mvodand heart wece laid open 
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before me, how could I help loring the guileless 
nocerity which every act exhibited. 

I knew that the good sister, the afiectionate child, 
eoold but make a true and gentle wife. So I thought 
myself fortunate, beyond my own hopes even, when 
I found you could grant me the only boon I a^ked, 
a deep and steadfast aflection.*' 

What heart is there that would not have been 
satisfied with such praise ; and who, wimessing the 
calm spirit of content which animated both the hus- 
band and the wife, could have prophesied evil as the 
result of such a union. 

We might follow our heroine still farther — might 
show her to you as the companion and assistant in 
her husband^s labors of love, as he fulfilled the high 
mission to which he had been appointed — as the 
mother, training her little ones to usefulness and 
honor. But we will leave her now, assured that 
whatever storms may cloud the unshadowed mom 
of her inedded life — and all know that in this exist- 
ence DO home, however lofty or lowly, is exempt 
from mflering and trial— she bore a talisman to pass 
through all unscathed— strength, gained by patient 
endurance, and the knowledge of duties rightly per- 
form^. 

It may be, dear lady— you who are now glancing 



idly over these pages— that you are surrounded by 
every luxury wealth can command. You are 
lounging, perhaps, upon a sofUy cushioned divan, 
with tiny, slippered feet half buried in the glowing 
carpet. There are brilliants blazing upon the delicate 
hand which shields your face from the warm sunlight, 
and as you glance around, a costly mirror reveals at 
full length your graceful and yielding form. 

" I have no inlerest in such as these,'' you say, as 
the simple narrative is ended. 

I pray, in truth, that you may never learn the har^h 
lessons of adversity; but remember, as you enjoy 
the elegancies of a luxurious home, that change 
comes to all when least expected. And if mis- 
fortune should not spare even one so young and so 
beautiful ; if poverty or desolation overshadow the 
household, it may be your part to sustain and to 
strengthen! not only by words, but by deeds. Well 
rewarded should I feel, if words from this pen could 
aid in removing one pang, could give a tithe of the 
strength of mind and heart such a lesson would call 
forth. God shield you, dear lady ; but if the storm 
come, remember thai honest labor elevates rather 
than degrades ; and those whose opinions are of 
value will not hesitate to confirm the truth of the 
moral. 
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A sistse's love 1 did not ask from thee. 

Though that were mach— oh, more than earth bath 
None live to bear that gentle name for me, [given; 

Thoagh one nuy lisp it now, perchance, in Heaven. 
I know not even, for I never felt, 

The quiet yearnings of such love as this ; 
Thou riiould'st have known a deeper feeling dwelt 

In the rapt glow of that impassioned kiss ! 

" I had no wirii a hroiktr^s love to share**— 

I did not read thy features dreamingly, 
And peer into thine eye's deep azure, there 

Searching anoUur's depths, in rvray ! 
I did not press, all passk)nle8e, thy hand 

Or idly dally with thy taper finger. 
Or coldly gaze, for I could not withstand 

The high and holy hope which bade me linger ! 

I was not thinking of anoUur then, 

In thy sweet face her features imaging. 
Tracing each thought-print o*6r them— watching when 

Hope's earnest breathings to my lips might spring ; 
Nor thia^nor fame — though her ascending star 

Might shed its glory in a halo o'er me ; 
No thought like this, tliat moment, rose to roar 

The vision that in beauty stood before roe ! 

But it was piarr'd, for even then the feeling 
Came o'fr roe, that thou never couldst be mine ! 

And in lh# doud of sadness, gently stealing 
Like a^im shadow o'er that brow of thine, 
30 



I read my destiny. Oh ! life can bring 
No darker doom— no wo that may inherit 

So much of bitterness— no rack to ring 
With deeper agony, my fainting spirit. 

To dwell, in thought, upon one image still, 
Till it becomes a portion of our being. 

Hath fiz'd its features in the eye, until 
It hath become a part of sight— thus seeing, 

Even in tree, and rock, and rill, and flower, 
A form of borrow'd beauty, and a spell— 

A spirit of unspeakable heart— power- 
To move the waters in oiu- soul's deep well ! 

Till every thought, that like a wavelet, breaks 

Upon the surface of life's charmed pool. 
Circling instinctively, unbidden, takes 

Form, hoe, directum, from that magic rule ! 
What is it but the yearning of the soul 

Toward one allied to it by heavenly birth ? 
And seeking to unite, blend, melt the whole 

Into one miracle of love on earth ! 

Such have my feelings been— thy soul to mme 

Came robed in radiance of such heavenly hue. 
My spirit clasped it as a thing divine ; 

And while I dreamed they into oneness grew, 
I suddenly awaked, to know that vision 

Had not appeared to any one but me ! 
Why did I lenm, waked from that dream elysian, 

A %fek«*% \wt -w^ *^V \ *flKtA.'^^^5B«ft\ 
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TawRit vrts no inhabitant of all the East more 
favored by nature and by fortune than Adakar, son 
of Benhadad, of the famous city of Damascus, which 
MoBselmen call the Paradise of the earth. He was 
young, rich, and beautiful ; and being early left with- 
out parents, had run the race of sensnal pleasures by 
ike time his beard ^'as grown. He became sated 
with enjoyment, and now passed much of his time 
in a spacious garden which belonged to him, through 
which the little river Barady, which flows from 
Mount Hcrmon, meandered among beds of flowere, 
and groves of oranges, pomegranates, and citrons, 
whose mingled odors perfumed the surrounding air. 

Here bo would recline on a sofa in listless apathy, 
or peevish discontent, sometimes half dozing, and, 
at others, inwardly complaining of the lot of man, 
which seemed to have ordained that the possession 
of that wealth which it is said can purchase all which 
is necessary to human enjoyment, (should yet be in- 
capable of conferring hoppincs^s. He became the 
victim of {iplecn and disappointment; and as he 
watched the butterflies flitting gayiy about among 
the groves and beds of many-colored flowers, sipping 
their sweets, without labor or satiety, he often wished 
that he was like them gifted with wings to cut the 
trackless regions of the air, and freed from all the 
miseries of disappointed hope, inflamed imagination, 
and memory, which too often brings with it nothing 
but the sting of remorse. By degrees he rendered 
himself still more miserable by envying the happi- 
ness of these gilded epicures, and it became the dear- 
est wi^h of his heart to become a butterfly, that he 
might pass his life among the flowerf, and banquet 
on their sweets like them. 

One day as he sat buried in these contemplations, 
his attention was attracted by a butterfly more beau- 
tiful than any he had ever seen before. Its body was 
of imperial purple, glossy and sol't as velvet; its 
eyes shone like the diamonds of Golconda ; its wings 
were of the color of the deep blue skies of Damascus, 
sprinkled with glittering stars; its motions were 
swift and graceful beyond all others, and it seemed 
to revel in the bliss of the dewy roses and honey- 
suckles, with a zest which made Adakar only repine 
the more, that he had U^st the capacity of enjoyment 
by abusing the bounties of fortune. 

" Allah !" exclaimed he, " if I were only that but- 
iwfly!" At that moment the luxurious vagrant, in 
the midst of its careless sports, and voluptuous ban- 
<n>e*. became entangled in a web woven by a great 
black spider, which sat with eager impatience wait- 
ing untn it had wound itself into the toils by its fruit- 
less • 



exertions, that he might seize and devour his 
^y. The heart of Adakar meUcdwiih pv\v\ feVatV- ...,.., »,v„^...».^ ».-.„,. p.. „.«^ ««.,«,. uujcv. « 
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gently seized the little glittering captive and retcned 
it from the fangs of the spider, which at the same in- 
stant disappeared among the foliage of the orange 
trees. 

Adakar sat down with the bolierfly in fab hand, 
and was contemplating its beautifol cdons writh ia* 
creasing envy as well as admintioii, when he 
thought he heard a low silvery whisper come frao 
he knew not whither. He gazed around wistfully, 
but could sec no tiny thing but the little oapUve ia 
his band, and was about setting it free, whea another 
whisper, more distinct met his ear. '•*■ Adikar,*^ ii 
seemed to say, " thou hast saved me from the jam 
of a devouring monster. I am a fairy traiMfonnad 
for a time by the malice of a wicked enchanter, lai 
fairies are never ungrateful. Ask what thoa wih 
and it shall be granted. Wealth thou hast a^feedy 
more than enough. Thou art in the enjoyinetf of 
youth, beauty and a distingnbhed name, for tha« art 
descended from the Prophet, and weareet the greea 
turban. Dost thou wish to be any thif^ more ? If 
so thou habt only to ask and it shall be given tbee." 

" Make me a butterfly like thee !'* exdaimed Ada- 
kar with eager impetuosity; and at one and the same 
moment the butterfly disappeared, while he baeame 
transformed into its likeness. 

At first bis astonishment rendered him incapable o( 
estimatingthc immediate consequences of the chioge, 
and he remained on the spot where it was accom- 
pli>hcd, until seeing the great black spider cautiously 
emerging from his retreat and coming toward him, 
he spread his glittering wings, and mounting over 
the tops of the minarets of Damascus, at length set- 
tled down among the flowery meadows that environ 
the city. Here, for a time, he was delighted with his 
change of being, and eagerly enjoyed the freedom of 
thus roaming at will, and sipping the flowery ban- 
quet. But while he was thus solacing himself, a 
little boy, who had approached unseen, suddenly 
covered him with his cap, and he became a prisoner. 
The boy was however greatly puzzled to secure his 
prey, and while slipping his hand under the cap, 
raised it suificiently to permit Adakar to eecnpe. 

From this time Adakar encountered unceasiof 
perils from wanton bo)*5, who sought the meadows 
to sport or gather flowers, and soon learned that Im 
safety depended on perpetual watchfulness. If he 
lighted on a flower he felt his heart beating least 
some secret enemy was near, and the honeyed dew, 
sweet as it was, became embittered by the apprehen- 
sion of being caught at the banquet. In short, be 
lived in continual terror, and soon learned from ei- 
perience that a lite of fear is one of unceasing misery. 
F*\erj Uvu\^ living that approached waa^an object of 
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formed in appearance, was not divested of the con- 
aoioiisness of his identity, resolved to leave the 
haunts of men, for the purpose of seeking refuge in 
some unfrequented solitude, where be might repose 
in peace, enjoy his freedom and his flowers, and 
spread his gilded wings without the great drawback 
of perpetual apprehension. 

Accordingly, he once more mounted high into the 
air, and spreading his silken wings directed his 
course toward Mount Horeb, at the foot of which 
lies the city of Damascus, in whose deep recesses he 
sought to escape from the dangers that beset him in 
the neighborhood of man. Here he sported among 
the flowen that nodded over the precipices which 
border the little river Barady, as it plunges its way 
through the gorges of the mountain. 

" Here/' thought he, " I shall surely be safe, since 
the foot of man can never reach these inaccessible 
cliffs." 'Scarcely, however, had the thought passed 
over hia mind, when hearing a whistling noise in the 
air, ha cast his eyes fearfully upward and perceived 
a bird^rting toward him with such inconceivable 
swifliieas, that he had scarcely time to shelter him- 
fldf from its talons by crouching into a hole in the 
rocki where he remained throbbing with fear, not 
daring to look out to see whether his enemy was still 
OQ the watch. 

''There is no safety for me here," exclaimed Ada- 
kar, who at length gathered sufficient courage to look 
out from his retreat, and seeing the bird had disap- 
peared, once more flitted away. He visited the re- 
cesses of the forest, the cultivated plains, and the 
solitudes of the desert, but wherever he went he 
found enemies watching to make him their prey, and 
his life was only one long series of that persecution 
which strength ever wages against unresisting weak- 
ness. *' What," thought he, " is the use of my wings, 
since they only enable me to encounter new dangers, 
and to what purpose do I sip the dews of the opening 
flowers, when death is every moment staring me in 
the face, and enemies beset me on every side? O, 
that I were a man again; I would willingly resign 
the unbounded freedom I enjoy, for that slavery 
which is accompanied by security." 

Thus he continued to become every day more 
discontented with his lot, until by degrees the autumn 
came, and the flowers withered and. died. The 
frosts, too, began to shed their hoary lustre over the 
green flelds that gradually changed their hue to that 
of melancholy brown, and Adakar became pinched 
with both hunger and cold. The brilliant colors of 
his body and wings faded, as if in sympathy with 
the waning beauties of nature; his strength and ac- 
tivity yielded to the approach of expiring weakness; 
he had provided neither food nor shelter against the 
com ing winter ; and once more death stared him in 
the face with an a.ipect more dreary and terrible than 
it had ever presented before. The bare earth aflTorded 
no shelter, and the withered fields no food. '* O," 



thought he, as he felt himself dying, " O, that the 
fairy would once more change me into a man !" 

He had scarcely uttered these words when be 
found himself transformed according to his wish, and 
the fairy butterfly once more in his place. 

"Adakar," said she, in her whispering, silvery 
voice, '' thou hast first played the butterfly as a man, 
and now as an insect. In both situations thou didst 
pursue the same course. As a man thou livedat only 
for the present moment, regardless of the conse- 
quences of reveling in perpetual sweets, without 
looking to the period when the frosts of age would 
chill thy imagination, and the ice of winter freeseup 
thy capacity for those enjoyments of sense which 
constituted thy sole happiness, if happiness it may be 
called. As a butterfly thou didst sport through the 
spring-time and summer without for a moment 
thinking of providing food and refuge against the 
wintry barrenness and wintry cold. Thou haal 
learned that the beings which live in air, sport among 
gardens, groves, and flowers, and traverse the climes 
of the earth at will, are not necessarily happier than 
man, since they live in perpetual fear. Be wiser in 
future. Be content with thy lot, assured that the 
only way to be happy in this and every other state 
of existence, is to use the blessings bestowed on us 
by a beneficent Providence with sober moderation, 
and share them among others with a chastened libe* 
rality. Thou hast been a benefactor to me, and I 
have repaid the obligation by enabling thee thus to 
learn wisdom from bitter experience. The lesson 
has been dearly bought, but is fully worth the price. 
Go, and be thankful that thou wast created a man in- 
stead of a butterfly." 

The fairy disappeared, and Adaker took his way 
toward Damascus, where his appearance caused 
great surprise, moe>t especially to a hump-backed 
cousin, who had taken possession of his estate, after 
having convinced the basliaw of Damascus, by 
twelve purses of gold, that he was certainly dead. 
Adakar was obliged to appeal to the bashaw for the 
restoration of his property, but foiled to establish 
his identity. He could only account for his absence 
by relating his transformation into a butterfly, of 
which the bashaw, being blinded to the truth by the 
glitter of gold, would not believe one word. He 
decreed the estate to the cousin, and consoled the 
other for his loss by inflicting the bastinado. Adakar 
passed se\'eral years as a water-carrier, until the 
benevolent fairy, finding that he had completed the 
circle of his experience by drinking at both extremes 
of the fountain, wrought a second transformation, by 
which Adakar became changed into the likeness of 
his cousin, and the latter into that of Adaker, who 
thus regained his estate at the expense of his beauty. 
He became a wise as well as a good man; and 
devoting himself to the study of philosophy, wrote a 
famous treatise, in which he clearly demonstrated that 
men were at least as well ofl^in this world as butterflies. 
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WuEN Columbus discovered the new world, he 
was in search of a western route to Cathay and India, 
whence he expected to bring back, if not treasures 
of gold and gems, intelligence of the wonderful land 
Marco Folo had described. It was not until long 
after the discovery of the continents of North and 
South America, that it was ascertained that a new 
region, broad as the Atlantic, lay between the ocean 
and the Indian Sea, as the l^cific was then called. 
3o deep-rooted was this belief that the French colo- 
nists in Canada, long after (hey had begun to be for- 
midable to their English and Hollandish neighbors, 
in spite of many disappointments, followed the tracery 
of the Ohio and Mississippi in the full confidence that 
this mighty current could end only in the Western 
Sea. They could not realixe that nature in America 
had always acted un a grander scale than they were 
used to, and would have laughed, if told that not far 
above the mouih of the Ohio was another great artery 
which, by its tributaries, watered one valley, the 
suporfices of which was larger than all Europe. 

They, with their limited views, were the dis- 
coverers to Europe of the Ohio, which, in the lan- 
guage of the tribe that dwelt on the bank from which 
the white man first beheld it, signified Beautiful 
Water, This the French translated into their own 
language, and by the term of Iju Belle liiver it was long 
known in the histories of the Jesuit and Franciscan 
missions, which, until the land the Ohio watered 
became the property o( the second North American 
race, were its only chronicles. Not until a later day 
did it become known to the English colonists, and then 
so slightly, that even in the reign of Charles II 
authority was given to the Engli.-^h governor of Vir- 
ginia, Sir William Berkeley,' to create an hereditary 
order of knighthood, with high privileges and brilliant 
insignia, eligibility to which depended on the aspirant 
having crossed the Alleghany Ridge, and added 
something to the stock of intelligence of the region 
i)eyond, the title to all of which bad been conferred 
by royal patent on the colony at Jamestown. 

Posfi^essed of Canada, with btrongly defended posi- 
tions ut Fort Duquesue (Pittsburg) and Fort Chartres, 
near the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi, with 
the even then important city of New Orleans, the 
wily statesmen of the reign of Louis XIV. conceived 
the plan of enclosing the EngIi^h colonies in a net- 
work of fortifications, and ultimately of controlling 
the continent. So cherished was this policy that 
treaties made in Europe between the crowns of 
France and England never extended their influence 
to America, and for almost a century continued a 
series of contests, during which Montcalm, de Levi, 
Wolf and i^raddock distinguished XhemseWeft aaA 
died. The resvdt is well known, Canada. Y)ecamQ\mocv\\i\ti%^oT>2(»\yo%>xsy«citAN«T\^ 



English, the northam point d'appui of the syaten wis 
lost, and the Ohio was no longer under tbeir control. 
This prologue to the beautiful engimTiDg of Qncti- 
nati is given because, tbotigh Pittsburg and Loais- 
ville are important cities, Cincinttati is the uodonbCed 
queen of the river. 

It was not, however, until the war of the ReroJo- 
tion that serious attention was generally directed 
to the Ohio, for the brilliant expedition c£ Clarke 
against Kaskaskia (which is almost unknown, tliooffa 
in difficulty and daring it far exceeded Arnold^ tgaivt 
Quebec,) was purely military. Immediately on the 
termination of the war, emigprants began to hurry b 
the Ohio, and by one of the hardiest of tbese, CiaeiD- 
nati was commenced in 1789. By the gradnal hfla 
of population into the west Cincinnati throve, ud 
soon became the chief city of the region. 

For a long while Cincinnati was merely the depot 
of the Indians and fur trade, the most valuable of the 
products of which required to be transported aeroe^ 
the mountains and through forests to the tea-board. 
At that time Cincinnati presented a siiange appear- 
ance ; the houses were of logs, and here and there 
through the broad streets its founders so providen- 
tially prepared, were seen the hunter, in his leaiheni 
jerkin, the Indian warrior in full paint, and tbelm- 
bendman returning home from his labors. Almofl 
from the establishment of the northwest territory 
Cinciimati had been the home of the governor; and 
it was the residence of St. Clair, long the only delegate 
in congress of the whole north-west — a wilderness 
then, but now teeming with three million of men, and 
sending to Washington thirty-four representatives. 

Cincinnati was the point de depart of many of 
the expeditions against (he Indians between the revo- 
lution and the war of 1812. When that war broke 
out it acquired new importance. Military men re- 
placed the hunter and Indian, and ever/ arrival 
brought a reinforcement of troops. From ft Taylor 
and Croghan marched with Gen. Harrison northward, 
and to it the victorious army returned fixMn the 
Thames. When peace returned, a new actirity was 
infused into Cincinnati ; the vast disbursements made 
by the government had attracted thither many adven- 
turers. Then commenced the era of bateau naviga- 
tion, and the advent of a peculiar race of men, of 
whom now no trace remains. Rude boats were 
built and freit^hted with produce, which descended 
the river to Now Orleans, where the cargo was dis- 
pw>ed of, and the boat itself broken up and sold. 
The crew, after a »eas(« of dissipation, returned 
homeward by land, through the country ioiiabited br 
the Chaclas and Chickasas, and the yet wilder region 
\ti^««\c4V>'<S \Vv\<^\*e9>a.nd pirates. It was to uncom- 
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to danger made tbem reckless ; and they were oAen 
seen floating down the bosom of the stream, with 
the violin sounding merrily, but with their rifles 
loaded, and resting against the gunwales, ready to be 
used whenever an emergency arose. All the west 
even now rings with traditions of the daring of this 
race ; and the traveler on the waters of the west often 
has pointed out to him the scene of their bloody con- 
tests and quarrels. 

The era of steam began, and this state of things 
passed away. The mighty discovery of Fulton 
created yet more activity in the west; and a current 
of trade, second in importance to none on the con- 
tinent, except, perhaps, those of New York and 
Philadelphia, sprung from it. As the States of Ken- 
tucky and Ohio began to fill up, the farmers and 
planters crowded to Cincinnati with their produce, 
and the character of the population changed. The 
day of tb# voyageur was gone, and lines of steam- 
boats croirded its wharf. The peculiar character 
of the country around it, teeming with the sustenance 
for aninuds and grazing, made it the centre of a 
pectdiar business which, unpoetical as it may seem, 
doubled every year, until in 1847 it amounted to 
more than the value of the cotton crop of the whole 
Atlantic frontier. 



Other branches of industry also grew up. Ship- 
yards lined the banks of the river, and more than one 
stately vessel has first floated on the bosom of the 
Ohio, in front of Cincinnati, been freighted at its 
wharves, and sailed thence to the ocean, never 
again to return to the port of its construction. 

Long before the reign of merchant princes began, 
stately churches, colleges, and commodious dwell- 
ings had arisen, and replaced the hut of the early 
settlers, so that Cincinnati, with the exception of 
Philadelphia, is become the most regular and beau- 
tiful city of the Union. The scene of the accumula- 
tion of large fortunes, cultivation has followed in 
their train, so that it is diflicult for one who first 
visits it from the east to realize that he is seven 
hundred miles from the seaboard. 

Fulton had by his discovery overcome the diffi- 
culties of communication, and opened a market for 
its immense products ; but yet another discovery was 
to contribute to its prosperity. By means of the 
magnetic telegraph communication between the sea- 
board of the Atlantic and the lakes is more easy than 
between New York and Brooklyn, and with the 
whole west Cincinnati has acquired new importance. 
It can not but continue to advance and acquire yet 
more influence than now it has. 
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EKCHAMTKZSi queen ! whose empire of the heart 

With sovereign sway o'er sea and land extended. 
Whose peerleis, baonting channs, and wyrtn art. 

Won from the imperial Cteaar conquests splendid ; 
Rome sent her ihonsands forth, and foreign powers. 

Poured in thy woman's hand an empire's treasures ; 
Was Eatt hendt thee in those gorgeous hours 

When monarchs knelt, slaves to thy merest pleasures? 
When but a gesture of thy royal hand 
Was to the proud Triumvirs a ocnnmand. 

O, bright Egyptian Queen ! thy day is past 

With the young Cesar — lo f the spell is broken 
That thy all-radiant beauty o'er him cast ; 

His eye is cold— wo ! for thy grief unspoken ! 
Yet thy proud features wear a mask, which tells 

How true thou art to thy commanding nature :— - 
Once more, in all thy wild bewildering spells. 

Thou standest robed and crowned, imperial creature : 
Thy royal barge is on the sunny sea. 
Oh : sceptered queen--goest thou victoriously ? 

But hark ! a trumpet's thrilling call ** to arms !" 
O'er the soft sounds of lute and lyre ringeth. 

Doubt not thy matchless sovereignty of charms. 
But haste— the victor of Philippi bringeth 

His shielded warriors and lords renowned— 



With spear and princely crest they come to meet thee. 
Arrayed for triumph, and with laurels crowned. 

How will their stem and haughty leader treat thee ? 
He comes to conquer — lo ! on bended knee 
The spell-bound Roman pleads, and yields to thee ! 

Once more the world is thine. Ezultingly 

Thy beautiful and stately head is lifted ; 
He lives but in thy smile— proud Antony — 

The crowned of empire— he, the grandly giAed. 
The spoils of nations at thy feet are laid— 

The wealth of kingdoms for thy favor scattered : 
Oh ! Syren of the Nile ! thy love has made 

The royal Roman's ruin ! crowns were shattered 
And kingdoms lost. Fame, honor, glory, power. 
Were playthings given to grace thy triumph-hour. 

Another change!— the lost for thee, doomed queen, 

Now calmly on thine ivory couch reclining — 
The impaMioned glow hath left thy marble mien — 

And from thine night-black eyes hath post the shining. 
But still a queen ! that brow, so icy cold. 

Its diadem of starry jewels beareth — 
Robed in the royal purple, and the gold, 

No conqueror's chain that form imperial beareth. 
To grace Jhatk*s triumph was but left for thee. 
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ba sabjected to repeated revision, and every opinion they 
eoatain cautiuu«ly Hcanned. Many of the lectures huv« 
been re-writtcu n dozen times; and probably few btxiks of 
the size ever publislied in the country, have been the slow 
pcixluct of so much toil of analysis and research. Almost 
amy sentence gives evidence of being shaped in the 
** forge and working- house of thought." All questions 
wliidi rise lutarally in iJie progress of the work are sturdily 
aet mnd answered, however great may be their demand on 
the intellect or the time of the author. Every thing con- 
sidered, Hubtiliy, depth, force, brilliancy, comprehension, 
we know of no work of criticism ever produced iu the 
United States which equals the present, either in refiue- 
menl and profundity of thought, or splendor and intensity 
of expression. Indeed, none of our critics have devoted so 
nnch time as Mr. Hudson to one subject, or been content 
to conSne themselves so rigidly to the central sun of our 
Bngllth literary system. We doubt, also, if there be any 
work on Bhakspearc, produced on the other side of the 
Allontic, which b so complete as the present in all which 
relnlea to Shakspeure's mind and characters. It not only 
eomprehends the highest results of Shaksperian criticism, 
bat it ia a etep forward. 

This nay to some appear extravagant praise, bat for its 
joetice we confidentially appeal to the record. The plays 
which have most severely tried the sagacity of Shaks- 
peare's critics, are Ilamlot, Muvbeth, I^ear, and Othello. 
We do not hesitate to soy that Mr. Hudson's analysis and 
repreeentation of thccc are the most thorough, accurate, 
■■d eonpreheiisive which ezi»t at prcpent cither in English 
or Qeraian. Compare him or these tragedies with Goethe, 
with Sehlegel, with Coleridge, with Hazlitt, with Ulrici, 
and it will be found that he excels them all in completeness. 
It It needless to add that he is able to excel them only by 
eominf after them ; and that it is by diligently digesting all 
the poaillve results of Shaksperian criticism that he lias 
been enabled to advance the science. He has grasped the 
principles which Schlegel and Coleridge established, and 
■n»lied them to the discovery of new truths. By the most 
yatient and toilsome analysis he has fully brought out many 
Ihinge which they simply hinted, and distinctly set forth 
eoaclnsioiu which lay dormant in their premises. And in 
the annlysis of individual character, meaning by that the 
reeolTing each Shaksperian personage into its original 
■lemeuts, and indicatmg the degree of general truth it 
covers, our countryman has hardly a rival. Few even of 
Bliakfpeare's diligent readers are aware of the vast stores 
of thought and knowledge implied in Shakspeare's charac- 
ter!, because the fact is so commonly stated in general 
terms. Mr^ Hudson proves that the characters are classes 
intensely individualizc<l, by showing how large ii the 
nnmber of persons each character represents, or of whom 
if is the ideal. He thus indicates the extent of Shakspeare's 
fange over the whole field of humanity, and the degree of 
hia aacceas in classifying mankind. No one, therefore, 
ean read Mr. Hudson's interpretative criticisms without 
new vnmder at the amazing reach and depth of Shaks* 
peare's genius. 

It would be impossible in the space to which we are 
neeeasarily confined, to do justice to Mr. IIudson*s powers 
of analysis and representation, as exercised through the 
wide variety of the Shaksjteriun drama. The volumes 
■warm with strong and striking thoughts on so many sug- 
gested topics, that it isdiflicult to fix upon any particular 
axcellence fur especial praixe. The first quality which 
will strilce the reader will be the author's opulence of ex- 
pression and profusion of wit. Analogies with him are as 
dieap as commonplucc4 are to other men. He has no 
hesitation in aunouncing his analysis in a witticism, and 
a ^inciple into an epigram. His page often 



blazes and bums with wit. South, Congreve, and Sheridan 
are hardly richer in the precious article. In Mr. Hudson, 
also, the quality has an individual character, and is the racier 
from its genuineness and from its root in his intellectual con- 
stitution. This wit is, perhaps, the leading characteristic of 
his style, though his diction varies sufficiently with the vary- 
ing demands of his subjects, and often glides from the ting- 
ling ctmcuseion of antithesis into the softest music, or rises 
from sarcastic brevity and stinging emphasis into rich and 
sonorous amplificaticm. The analysis of lago, and the 
analysis of the Weird Sisters, indicate, perhaps, tlie ex- 
tremes of his manner. Throughout the volumes, whether 
the subject be comic or tragic, humorous or sublime, there 
is never any lack of verbal felicities. These seem to 
grow spontaneously in the soil of his mind ; and there 
is no American writer whose style is more wholly 
free from worn and wasted images, phrases, and forms 
of expression. He is neither mediocre in thought nor ex- 
pression. 

Wc cannot resist the temptation to give a few of Mr. 
Hudson's sentences, illustrative of his manner of stinging 
the minds of his readers and enforcing their attention. 
Speaking of Sir Thomas Lucy, on whose manor Shaks- 
peare is said to have poached, Hudson remarks : '< This 
Warwickshire esquire, once so rich and mighty, is now 
known only as ilie block over which the Warwickshire 
peasant stumbled into immortality." Referring to those 
pureists who regard words more than things in their 
strictures on licentiousness, he calls them persons " whose 
morality seems to be all in their ears." Speaking of Hume, 
*' an exquisite voluptuary among political and metaphysical 
abstractions," he puts him in a cIum of men who " study 
art as they study nature, only in the process of dissection— > 
a process which, of course, scares away the verj' life which 
makes her nature ; so that they get, after all, but a sort of 
post-moritm knowledgt of htrV Again, he observes — 
<< Pope, for example, was the prijice of versifiers, and 
Hume the prince o( logicians : with tlie one versification 
strangled itself in a tub of honey ; with the other logic 
broke its neck in trying to fly in a vacuum. It is by no 
means strange, therefore, that the thousand-eyed philo- 
sophy of Shakspeare should liave seemed a perfect monster 
to the one-eyed logic of Hume." Perhaps the finest answer 
to the charge that Shnkspearc was an unregulated genius, 
full of great absurdities and great beauties, is contained in 
Hudson's ironical statement of It : " He has sometimes 
been represented as a sort of in!<pirud and infallible idiot, 
who practiced a cpcciosof iH)etical magic without knowing 
what he did or why he did it ; who achieved the greatest 
wonders of art, not by rational ini<ight and design, but by 
a series of lucky ucciilents and lapsus naturet ; who, in 
short, went through life stumbling uptm divinities, and 
blundering into miracles." 

By the publication of these lectures Mr. IIuds(m takes 
his place among the first thinkers and writers of the country. 
He has that in his writings which will make him popular, 
and that which will make him permanent. It is unneces- 
sary to say that a btx^k so strongly marked by individuality 
as his is calculated to provoke criticism. It contains many 
things which will be severely assailed by thiwe whoso 
opinions on certain theories of government and society 
are in exact opposition to those of the author. Some 
positions, critical and political, which he confidently 
states as settled, are still open to discussion. But take 
the work as a whole, as an embudiment of mental 
power, and there are few men in the country on whom 
it would not confer honor. It needs but a very small 
prophetic faculty to predict for a work so fascinating 
and instructive a circulaliuu oQinmcnauxASA 'WN^vVa^ S&» 
merils. 



